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Thia  volume  is  an  abridgment  of  the  official  history  of 
tho  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  *    The  complete  of-  ' 
fioial  taxt,  together  with  basio  supporting  documents,  con-= 
atitutes  a  quantity  to  groat  as  to  make  reproduction  laprartxoalc 
The  purpoc©  of  tho  abridged  history  ia  to  icake  immediately 
available,,  betnsen  the  oo^re  of  one  bookt.  an  accurate  asoouut 
of  the  operations  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General <.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  preparation  of  thia  volume  nowc  though  ia 
limited  quantity c  and  though  lacking  in  uniformity  of  style, 
is  preferable  to  waiting  until  a  finished  product  oan  be 
oomploted  and  published^    The  text  of  the  abridgment  is 
identios.1  with  tho  official  history  except  for  oertain  d*>l:s=- 
tiona  and  minor  editorial  changes.    Citations  to  the  ma^ar 
baaio  documents  have  been  retained? 

The  Provoat  Marshal  General  had  no  professional  hieooriaal 
staff 6    Supervision  of  the  preparation  of  historical  mater:** «. 
was  a  funotion  of  tho  Control  Division.-    Major  7farren  D,  Chaidler 
of  that  Division  had,,  as  one  of  hie  duties t  ■  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  preparation  of  the  official  history,?  Captain 
Molvia  Co  McGee  assisted  in  the  planning  and  review  of  thone 
parts  relating  to  training,    Major  Chandler  did  the  majos,-  por- 
tion of  tho  editorial  -work  incident  to  the  preparation  of  tho  . 
abridged  history.    Tha  typing  and  reproduction  were  supervised 
by  Bra  a  Alma  Bowman o 

Following  is  a  liat  of  the  offioeza  who  were  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  official  history  from  i4iicht  except 
for  the  changes  described  above,  thia  volume  has  been  compiled o 
Copies  of  the  official  hiatory  are  looated  in  tho  Office  of  She 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  in  the  Historical  Division  of  thi 
War  Department  Speoial  Staff* 
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The  Provoat  Marshal  General  in  World  War  II  was  tha  police 
ana  of  tha  military  forces.    Ho  supervised  the  internment  within 
the  United  States  of  a  half  million  prisoners  of  war,  and  provided 
staff  supervision  over  the  training  of  200  5  000  military  police^ 
tho  apprehension  of  absentees,  dooerbsr3,  and  escaped  military 
prisoner b,  and  tha  investigation  of  orinio  within  tho  /.ray0  In 
addition,  he  trained  personnel  for  military  fovernraant  duties 
and  supervised  tho  ffar  Dopnrtsnsnt' ■  internal  security  programs 
for  the  protection  of  war  production* 

When  tho  Offioo  of  Tha  Provost  Marshal  General  was  activated 
31  July  1941,  the  scope  of  its  operations  vrae  limited  to  5 jsatters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  War  Department  relating  to  con° 
troi  of  aliens,"  1/  Tha  office  was  creatad  shortly  after  Sacra- 
tary  of  iYar  Esnry  L«  Stimson  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
stating  his  deelra  to  appoint  Major  General  Allen  IT.  Guillen, 
The  Judge  Advocate  General,  ae  The  Provost  Marshal  General  "in 
addition  to  Me  othar  duties 

The  Saoretary  told  the  President  that  there  was  a  "pressing 
need  for  an  administrator  to  vitaliaa  and  coordinate"  the  planning 
•which  had  already  been  done  ooncsrning  potential  enemy  aliens,? 
^'he  Seare-tsry  stated  also  thai  The  Plrovost  Marshal  General  would 
havo  general  charge  of  inclosuros  for  confining  prisoners  of  war 
and  would  bo  responsible  for  tho  training  of  tho  Amy's  WJ.11  tary 
•Police  „ 

Prom  tha  data  of  its  icooption  until  tho  Array  reorganisation 
of* 2  March  1942,  tha  Offioo  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
functioned  ao  ono  of  the  V?er  Department's  Special  Staffs.  Short- 
ly after  tha  Z  March  creation  of  the  Services  of  Supply,  many 
different  branches  and  bureaus  wore  consolidated  into  four  major 
elenants,  to  one  of  whioh,  tho  Chief  of  Administrative  Servioes, 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  reported.  5/  In  May  194S0  when  the 

1/  War  Da'pcvrtraont,,  Tha  adjutant  General's  Office*  AG  stfOlH 
( 7-31 -41 )0D,  dated  31  July  1S41,  subjaotr  "Orders.* 

Z/  Memorandum  for  the  President  from  tho  Ssorotary  of  W&r,  undated. 

Zf  Staff  Divisions,  Supply  Services,  Administrative  Sos-vicsst  and 
Corps  Areas,  see  Chart  I  in  the  Appendix. 
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title  Army  Service  Forcofl  was  substituted  for  Swrvioes  of  Supply * 
This  Provost  Marshal  General  wae  .placed  under  the  Director  of  Ad=> 
ministration.  4/ 

The  Offioe  of  the  Director  of  Administration  Waa  Abolished  on 
12  Hovcmbor  1945,5/  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  directed 
to  report  to  the  Commanding  General^  ASF,  through  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Servisa  Commands .6/ 

This  arrangement  continued  until  25  June  1945,  at  which  time 
the  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  aade  a  full  fledged 
staff  division  of  fee  Army  Servioe  Forces,,  reporting  to  the  Coaonaodo 
lag  General  through  the  Chief  of  Staffo V 

The  many-fold  expansion  of  th<u  office  which  took  place  in  the 
months  aftsr  Pearl  Harbor  made  advisable  changes  in  the  organise* 
tional  structure.    Originally,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  made  his 
first  assistant  th-a  Deputy  The  Provost  Marshal  General ,8/  In  December, 
1342,  the  office  of  deputy  was  abolished  and  two  positions  wore  created, 
titled  Assistant  The  Provost  Marshal  General ,  the  one  Assistant  to  be 
concerned  with  prisoners,  of  war  and  military  police,  and  the  other 
with  matters  pertaining,  to  internal  security c_£/  A  third  position  of 
Assistant  Thci  Provost  Marshal  General  was  created  in  June,  1944, 
trhloh  embraced  all  offlc&a  conooriMsd  with  administration, lo/  This 
structural  pattern  continued  until  December,  1945t  whon  the  posi- 
tions of  Assistants  The  Provost  Marshal  Gonoral  were  abolished  to  be 
replaoed  by  one  Deputy  The  Provost  Marshal  General.  jU/ 

Tha)  functions  of  the  Provost  JN&rshal  General  during  the  flrut 
two  years  following  the  activation  of  the  offioe p  w»re  oonoerned 
largely  with  measures  for  the  promotion  of  war  production...    A  con~ 
Slderable  number  of  programs  were  initiated,  such  as  the  Auxiliary 

^y^S^e'^hari  11 . 

y  See  ASF  Gir  113,  dated-  12  Hovember  1345. 
"3/  See  Chart  III. 

See  ASF  Clr  238,  dated  25  June  1945,  Chart  17. 
Colonel  Archer  U  Lercv:  wae  the  first  Deputy  The  Provost  Marshal 
General ,    He  was  relieved  1  June  1942  to  take  charge  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General" s  School  Center  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  J.  V.  Dillonn 
3/  See  Chart  7,    Brigadier  General k  Archer  L.  Lerch  end  B.  M.  Bryan 

were  the  first  Assistants  The  Provost  Marshal  General. 
10/See  Chart  VI  ,    In  June  19440  Ha;jor  General  Lerch  was  designated 
— The  Provost  Marshal  General,    The  Assistants  The  Provost  Mar- 
ohal General  were  Brigadier  General  Bryan,  Colonel  L,  F. 
Parmley  and  Colonel  A.  B.  Johnson. 
ll/See  Chart  VII,    Brigadier  General  Bryan  succeeded  Major  General 
Lsroh  M  The  PrOTOst  Marshal  General.    Colonel  A.  B.  Johnson 
was  designated  Deputy  The  Provost  Marshal  General. 
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Military  Polioe  Program  and  the  Alien  fimploymant  Program  „  art-rich 
were  designed  to  prevent  losses  to  production  through  fira* 
sabotage,  or  other  means.    At  the  same  time  emphasis  -ma  plaowd 
upon  the  development  of  a  Corps  of  Military  Polioe  and  the  Initiation 
of  a  program  of  training  for  Military  Government. 

Aftor  the  victory  in  North  Afrioa,  and  the  shipment,  to  the 
United  States  of  meny  thousands  of  enemy  prisoners  in  the  summer 
of  1945c  funotions  relating  to  the  internment  of  prison^n;  beaame 
of  paramount  importance.    In  May,  1946,  The  Provost  Marc'hO.  General 
supervised  the  internment  and  labor  of  almost  a  half  million  pris= 
obers  soatterod  in  approximatsly  600  base  and  branoh  oompti  thiough- 
out  the  United  States. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  thero  was  a  de emphasis 
upon  problems  of  internal  security.    The  reductions  inoident  to 
this  deomphasis  were  offset,  however,  by  the  assignment  tit  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  of  additional  funotions  pertaining  to  the 
investigation  of  orime  within  the  Army0  and  to  the  apprehension 
of  deserters  and  esoaped  military  pri«onera<s    The  Provost  Marshal 
General  was  assigned  also  the  wholly  novsl  and  uaprac*de>n:ad  task 
of  establishing  a  reorientation  program  for  prisoners  of  var„ 

The  chapters  which  follow  give  in  some  detail  an  e.ocrint 
of  the  various  programs  for  which  The  Provost  Marshal  Genj;rel 
was  responsible,  either  as  the  operating  agency  (e-  g>,  tha 
Prisoner  of  War  Information  Bureau)  or  as  the  agency  exercising 
staff  supervision  (a.  ge,  Military  Police )t    The  organisation 
of  the  volume  follows  the  structural  pattern  previously  da<= 
scribed,  i.  e„,  the  programs  pertaining  to  Internal  Seouri  ty 
whioh  were  under  one  Assistant  The  Provost  Marshal  General  nnd 
Of   first  Importance  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  are  placed 
first,  witti  Military  Police,  Prisoners  of  War,  and  Military 
Government  following  in  ordern 
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INTERNAL  SECURITY 
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Tflb  ilMi  DlifliRTMLMT 
IMTEKNAL  SECUUITT  PROGRAM 


Qbjeotive 

Interna i  Security*  broadly  stated,  denoted  the  home^front  pro- 
tection of  all  fuoi LUiea,  installations,  utilities,  services, 
materials,  resources,  and  personnel  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  ware    It  did  not  enooMpaas  ha  sard  a  which  could  be  combattod  only 
by  organized  military  offensive  action* 


Hat i  ona  1  Or  gani  zu  ti  on  for  In  to  rnn  1  Sao  ur i  ty 

The  moat  important  of  the  principal  security  missions  >vas  that 
established  by  Sxocutive  Order  8972,  16  December  1941,  .vhich  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secrotary  of   .ur  otnd  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when- 
ever such  action  appeared  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  to  establish 
and  maintain  military  guards  and  patrols  and  to  take  other  appropriate 
treasures  to  protect  from  injury  or  destruction  national-defense  material, 
premises  and  utilities.     That  order,  by  express  language,  cid  not  liidt 
or  modify  another  authorised  principal  security  mission  —  the  inves- 
tigation of  alleged  acts  of  sabotage  and  suspected  acts  of  subversive 
activity  —  which  was  charged  by  law  to  the  department  of  Justice  and 
delegated  thoreby  to  its  tn^mcys,  the  Federal  Hurttuu  of  Investigation. 

The  Navy's  internal  security  responsibility  under  lisecutive  Order 
8972  was  limited  by  Kxecutive  Order  9074,  26  February  1942,  which 
specifically  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  safeguarding 
of  vessels,  harbors,  ports,  und  wator front  facilities,  except  such 
waterfront  facilities  as  were  under  the  direct  operation  of  the  War 
Dopurtwont.     On  29  February  1842*  the  Navy  Department  delegated  the 
major  portion  of  its  remaining  internal  security  responribi lity  to 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  retaining  for  itself,  however,  responsibility 
for  the  internal  security  of  Naval  snore  Establishments ,  major  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  facilities,  and  a  limited  number  of  other 
specific  facilities  of  particular  procurement  interest  L,o  the  Navy, 
The  delimitation  of  the  Navy's  internal  security  responsibility,  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  War  und  Navy  Departments,  and  a  clarifioa* 
tion  of  the  character  and  scope  of  U,  S.  Coast  Guard  protective  func- 
tions v»oro  outlined  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  11  June  1942.    To  eliminate  even  further  the  possi- 
bility of  any  conflict  in  jurisdiction,  the  Navy  Department,  by 
letter  dated  29  August  1942,  specifically  restrained  the  \J,  S.  Coast 
Guard  from  engaging  in  internal  security  activities  at  any  facility 
appearing  on  a  '.."ar  Department  In  ape  c  tion  Responsibility  Liet  or  re~ 
vision  thereof.    Active,  harmonioue  liaison  ;*as  maintained  between 
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the  Jinny,  tlie  Navy  uad  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  in  all  echelon  a,  through* 
out  the  war,  and  resulted  in  little  pro-oiaption  of  tho  other '3  secu- 
rity prerogatives  and  in  a  oomplote  protective  oovorago  of  all  facil- 
ities of  importance  to  tho  prose out ion  of  the  ,mr. 

Another  principal  seourity  mission  —  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  vital  power  supply  against  hostile  acts  —  had  been  charged 
to  tho  Federul  Power  Cotumission  by  preaidontial  direction  on  14  Jme  1940 
and  remained  legally  unaffected  by  Executive  Order  8972,    By  agreement, 
hov/aver ,  the  V,ar  Do^-rtment  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  with  re- 
spect to  those  power  faoiiitios  of  particular  importance  to  the  war 
effort i  established  a  joint  protection  program,  euujsct  to  V.ar  Depart- 
ment policies  and  procedures p  in  whioh  the  'irmy  pei'fonaed  those  inter- 
nal security  functions  vfhioh  j'yculiarly  werw  its  own  (suoh  as  establish- 
ing guard  forces  and  making  loyalty  investigations)  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  exports  handled  the  fceohnioal  aspects  of  protective 
inspect!  ms.    This  arrangement  renained  in  effeot  throughout  the  ware 
The  Provost  idarehal  General,  through  active  liaison,  exorcising  indirect 
supervision  over  all  Federal  Power  Commission's  protection  activitieso 

Still  another  principal  seourity  mission,  but  of  leaser  comparative 
importance  than  those  referred  to  above,  was  established  by  Kxecutive 
Order  9165,  19  May  1942,  which  directed  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense* 
in  conjunction  with  and  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Ur,  to 
establish  a  Facility  Security  Program.    That  program  was  subordinate  to 
and  correlated  with  the  protective  programs  of  tho  Army,  Havy,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Comiaission  and  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  important  facilities  not  of  direct  military  interest  but  essen- 
tial to  civilian  security  and  health.    Nine  designated  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  already  exercising  administrative  or  regulatory 
control  over  Yurioua  Vpee  and  classes  of  facilities  were  directed 
to  effeot,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defenses 
the  development  and  execution  of  tho  Fnoility  Seourity  Program  as  it 
specifically  relatod  to  the  facilities  in  which  they  respectively 
uttintained  predominant  interest, 

As  a  result  of  the  integration  and  voluntary  subordination,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  tho  authorised  internal  security  activities  of 
all  other  agencies  with  those  of  the  War  Department,  the  predominant 
and  controlling  Internal  Security  Program  of  the  continental  Ihited 
Stfttos  was  that  rfhioh  was  developed,  established  and  operated  by  the 
War  Department.    Beoause  of  the  assumption  by  the  War  Department  (With 
tho  consent  of  the  other  principals  involved)  of  responsibility  for 
supervising,  coordinating,  and  conducting  all  but  a  few  specifically 
exoopted  internal  security  activities c  overfall  control  became  more 
centralized  than  otherwise  possible,  duplication  of  seourity  func- 
tions was  eliminated,  economy  and  efficiency  was  realised,  asdt  even 
more  important,  specific  responsibility  for  the  protective  coverage 
of  each  of  the  various  types  and  classes  of  facilities f  installations 
and  services  vital  to  the  war  effort  definitely  was  established,, 


War  Department  Organization  Ftr  Internal  Sacurity 


The  internal  security  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Warj 
as  established  by  Executive  Order  8972,  was  delegated  by  him  to 
appropriate  military  commanders ;  chiefly,  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Amy  Servioo  Forces,  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  the  Commanding  Generals  of  Defense  Commands  -    The  Com- 
standing  General  of  the  Army  Service  Koreas  was  charged  with  both 
the  emergency  and  continuing  protection  of  installations,  facilities, 
and  commodities  important  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  except  where 
suoh  responsibility,  or  any  j^rt  thereof,  specif ioally  was  charged 
to  commanders  of  other  Army  components  or  to  the  Seoretury  of  the 
liuvy.     The  Comi.ianding  General  of  the  Amy  Air  Forces  was  charged 
.fith  the  internal  security  of  his  installations  and  also  of  those 

private  facilities  engaged  ir.  direct  andusuaily  exclusive  produc- 
tion for  tho  ..ruy  Air  Forcos  except  where  suoh  responsibility,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  was  assumed  by  the  Comu&nding  General,  Array 
Service  Forces,  upon  agreement,  with  tho  Commanding  Goneralf  Army 
Air  Forces.     Tne  Commanding  Generals  of  Defense  Commands  were  charged 
with  the  defense  of  frontiers,  which  entailed,  among  other  things s 
responsibility  for  executing  passive  defense  measures  and  for  re- 
stricting access  to  and  movement  within  areas  determined  to  be  of 
vital  military  importance. 

Specif io  responsibility  for  executing  the  Amy's  vurious  component 
seourity  missions  referred  to  above  waa  delegated,,  as  necessary,  to 
those  comoandera  aest  adapted  to  perform  them.    The  Provost  Marshal 
General  waa  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commanding  General, 
Array  Service  Forces,  with  the  supervision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Program  of  the  Array  Service  Forces  and  :?ith  the  coordination  of  the 
internal  security  activities  of  other  agencies  both  within  and  with- 
out the  ,*ar  Department.     Under  similar  direction,  commanding  generals 
of  service  commands  and  chiefs  of  certain  technical  services  were 
charged,  in  varying  degrees,  with  the  operation  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Program  in  the  field,    Com/nunding  generals  of  Bsrvice  commands, 
in  turn,  delegated  much  of  their  authority  to  their  district  commanders, 
each  of  whom  acted  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  service  commanders  with- 
in a  United  area  such  as  a  state. 

• 

The  .jriay  Air  Forces'  organization  for  internal  security,  to  the 
extent  thut  its  losser-seope  security  activities  made  it  feasible, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  4<xmy  Service  Forces.     Under  the  direction 
of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  ^ray  Air  Forces,  the  spedific  in- 
ternal seourity  functions  with  which  he  waa  charged  were  supervised 
and  coordinated  by  the  Air  Provost  Marshal  and  were  executed  in  the 
field  by  Army  Air  Forces'  procurement  districts  (which  corresponded 
to  but  were  not  coterminous  with  the  service  commands  of  the  ^rmy 
Service  Forces.)    The  internal  security  activities  of  tho  Army  Sor- 
vioe  Forces  and  Army  Air  Forces  were  coordinated  closely. 


Commanding  gonerals  of  defense  commands,  in  recognition  of  the 
prodoininant  "on-tie-ground'*  ir.ternal  security  responsibility  of  com- 
taanding  gonerals  of  service  commands,  do legated  to  the  latter  ooo- 
Bftndera  certain  responsibilities  which  were  of  an  internal  security 
nature ,  such  as  rosponsibility  for  (I)  restricting  access  to  produc- 
tion ureas  and  (?.)  determining  compliance  with  passive  defense  15jeu.au.r0s. 

Character  and  Oporu-tlon  of  the  War  Department  Internal  Soourity  Program 


The  War  Dopa.-tment  Internal  Security  Program  was,  a  composite  pro- 
gram comprised  of  several  subordinate  correlated  programs  In  two  main 
categories,  namely:    production  Security  Programs,  which  concerned  the 
pro  tootle  of  vital  facilities,  installations,  commodities,-,  and  the 
like  gainst  physical  throats  i-nd  hazards,  whether  natural  or  enemy- 
iro-pired,  and  Personnel  Security  Programs,  which  concorned  the  protec- 
oion  of  similar  facilities,,  installations.,  coiaaodi  ties*  and  the  like 
against  the  disruptive  ef forte  of  disloyal,  subversive  or- otherwise 
undesirable  individuals. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  V.ar  Department,  during  the  establish- 
ment und  execution  of  its  Internal  Security  Program,  was  that  primary 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  all  properties,  excluding  military 
installations,  rested  upon  the  operators,  owners,  and  local  and  state 
governments.     The  "u'ar  Depu-rtrnent 1  s  responsibility  for  internal  security' 
wits  supplementary  to  that  basic  responsibility.    However,  though  its 
responsibility  was  supplementary,  the  War  Department's  interna],  secu- 
rity activities  served  tho  important  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  operators,  owners,  and  local'  and"  'state  govern- 
ments wa.3,  in  fact,  observed  and  carried  out.    Primary  responsibility 
for  internal  security  at  military  installations,  such  as  arsenalB  and 
storage  depots,  appropriately  rested  upon  the  local  commanding  officers. 

War  Department  internal  security  activities  fell  into  three  joain 
outegoriotJ,  namely:     (1)  Plant  Protection  -  provision  for  the  adequate 
protection,  against  all  calculable  hazards »  of  facilities „  installa- 
tions and  commodities  which  were  of  such  outstanding  importance  that 
their  damago-or  destruction  would  have  had  a  substantially  adverse 
effeot  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  such  provision  including 
measures  to  protect  operating  personnel  from  harm  or  injury,  whether 
deliberate  or  accidental,  by  production  hazards,  carelessness,  con- 
tamination of  food,,  water  or  drugs,  or  from  any  othor  causes; 
(2)  Emergency  Protection  -  provision  for  furnishing  required  addi- 
tional protection  to  all  facilities,  civilian  communities,  and  in- 
stallations in  emergency  situations,  including  civil  disorders,  natural 
or  war  disasters,  and  extensive  activities  of  organized  Fifth  Column 
groups;  and  (3)  Passive  Protection  -  provision  for  a  form  of  defense 
designed  to  impede  enemy  attack  by  land,  sea  or  air,  and  to  protect 
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facilities,  installations,  sorvices  urid  personnel  from  such  attack,, 
by  practical  strategic  mew-sures  not  requiring  organized  military  ' 
offensive  action  to  insure  effectiveness.    All  three  categories 
nere  closely  related  and  had  the  same  general  purpose  —  that  of 
assuring  a  continuous  flow  of  war  materials  to  the  armed  foroes. 

Production  and  personnel  security  inspections ,  conducted  by 
qualified  representatives  of  designatod  inspection  agenoies  (usually 
a  service  command),  were  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Army  endeavored 
to  aiii  tho  o.mers  and  operators  of  selected  fucilitios  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  certain  installations  in  carrying  out  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  protecting  thoir  properties  and  personnel. 
A  production  security  inspection  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  protective  und  preventive  measures  tuken  against  thw 
continuing  hazards  of  fire,  explosion  and  accident,  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  operations,  und  to  provide  for  emergency  situations*  It 
included  a  personnel  security  inspection,  tho  purpose  of  which  was 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  measures  taken  to  safeguard  information, 
to  prevent  unauthorised  entry,  and  uo  protect  the  production  or  ser- 
vice of  tho  facility  or  installation  from  sabotage.    At  certain  types 
of  facilities  where  the  production  security  aspects  of  protection 
rfero  of  little  import,  such  as  facilities  engaged  aolaly  on  highly 
classified  research  work,,  a 'personnel  security  inspection  alone  was 
performed. 

Facilities  and  installations  designated  to  receive  security  in- 
spection services' were  'selected  by  The  Provost  Jiurshal  General  who 
periodically  published,  and  distributed  to  those  agencies  authorized 
to  receive  thorn,  classified  lists  of  all  such  facilities  and  instal- 
lations.    (Tho  lists  were  based  quit«  largely  on  the  findings  of  the 
Resources  Protection  Board  which  was  a  part  of  the  i^r  Production 
Board  but  on  which  the  army  and  Navy  were  represented.     The  /Jrjqy  and 
Navy  never  were  organized  to  evaluate  completely  the  importance  of 
facilities,  services  and  commodi ties. )    Security  inspectors  occupied 
a  military  or  a  civilian  status;  and  normally  were  individuals  with 
previous  technical  or  investigative  exporience  who  further  had  been 
trained,  under  tho  supervision  of  The  Provost  (.tors ha  1  General,  in 
oo un tor- sabotage,  personnel  investigations,  firo  protection,  and  in- 
dustrial accident  pr ovontion.    >.hen  a  security  inspection  uncovered 
unsatisfactory  security  conditions,  recomuendati'ons  for  attaining  a 
more  satisfactory  security  s tutus  were  submitted  to  facility  manage- 
ment, approval  of  all  rycommenautions  involving  governmental  ex- 
penditures first  having  been  obtained  from  the  procuroment  (contracting) 
agency  having  a  major  interest  in  tho  product  produced  or  service 
rendered  by  the  facility.     Tho  procurement  agency  was  responsible 
for  obtaining  compliance,  through  its  contractual  authority,  with 
all  recommendations  it  approved.     The  VAir  Department  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  assist  owners  and  operators  to  improve  the  security 
of  their  facilities,  rendering- investigative  and  technical  assistance 
and  aiding  them  In  obtaining  allocations  of  critical  protective 


material  and  do  vices  in  an  order  of  priority  appropriate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  facility  under  consideration.    The  inspection  ser- 
vices rendorcd  by  the  ■..a.r   topartmont  were  welcomed  almost  universally. 
3enefits  to  industry  woro  manifold.     In  addition  to  facilities  achieving 
a  wore  satisfactory  war-time  security  status  because  of  the  military 
inspection  activities,  .•janagowont  discovered  many  attendant  improve- 
ments rwsulted  which  otherwise  were  very  iapor bant  to  their  operations; 
nuuely ,  bettor  housekeeping,  fire  protection  and  safety  and,  with  re- 
spect to  omployoe  rolatiotis,  excel  lent  morula,  greater  cooperation* 
and  more  easily  to  lorn  ted  discipline 

Assistance  by  Civilian  Federal  and  Private  Agenoloa 

Soon  after  the  v.ur  Department  had  assumed  responsibility  for 
executing  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  internal  security  responsibilities, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  fulfillment  of  that  obligation  required 
ft  tremendous  outlay  of  manpower  which,  if  dru.m  wholly  from  the  Mtay 
itself*  would  leave  very  little  of  a  fighting  force  in  the  field, 
Furthermore,  efficient  and  worthwhile  protective  inspections  normally 
required  the  services  of  experienced  technicians*  particularly  those 
possessing  an  expert  knowledge  of  highly  complex  machinery  and  proc- 
esses.   Since  production-conscious  industrial  facilities,  as  well  as 
Inderal  and  private  agencies,  were  competing  strongly  for.  those  ex- 
perts in  a  rapidly  dwindling  civilian  manpower  pool,  the   \rmy  found 
itself  hard-pressed  to  commission,  recruit,  employ  or  otherwise  en- 
gage a  sufficient  number  of  trained  personnel  to  conduct  competent 
inspections  of  all  the  vital  war  production  facilities  warranting 
such  services,    accordingly ,  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  to  conserve 
the   vrmy*s  manpower  for  strictly  military  duties  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  possible  and  to  assure  the  adequate  discharge  of  "the  TVur  Tie-. 
purtment'3  over-all  internal  security  responsibility,  effected  a 
partial  —  but  not  inconsiderable  —  reduction  in  the  A  nay's  secu- 
rity workload  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  certain  civilian  federal  agen- 
cies which  he  found  capable  of  providing  competent  production  socu-  ' 
rity  inspection  services  at  specific  types  or  classes  of  facilities. 
Precedent  for  this  action  already  had  been  established  by  the  earlier 
oo opera tivo  arrangement  under  which  the  l.ar  Department  and  the  Feder~ 
al  Power  Commission,  each  contributing  its  special  talents,,  success- 
fully oporated  a  joint  protection  program  with  respect  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation's  eloccrio  power  supply.     The  civilian  federal 
agencies  which  were  requested  to  participate,  as  inspection  agencies, 
in  the  implementation  of  the  V.ar  Department's  Internal  Security  Pro- 
gram were  those  which,  in  the  execution  of  their  normal  peacetime  or 
newly-created  wartimo  responsibilities,  maintained  staffs  of  trained 
technicians  fully  experienced  in  the  peculiar  problems  and  operations 
of  the  facilities  or  services  under  thoir  immediate  administrative  or 
re -ulatory  jurisdiction.  '  The  internal  socurity  policies  and  procedures 
of**tho  '.tar  Department  governed  in  those  cooperative  arrangements*  the 
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parti  oi  pa  tint;  agency  noting  us  an  agent  of,  for,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  War  Department  in  its  conduct  of  security  inspections  at  faoil- 

specifically  dosijiated  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General.  In- 
clusive internal  security  responsibility  for  the  most  important 
facilities  normally  was  retained  by  the  war  Oopartment. 

The  more  important  of  the  cooperative  arrangements,  which 
followed  the  goneral  pattern  of  the  agreement  with  the  Federal  Potter 
COMMissiou  and  became,  in  effect,  integral  components  of  the  Mar  De- 
partment Internal  Security  Prograia*  were  those  entered  into  with  the 
Petroleum  Admini  strati  on  for  liar  (with  regard  to  tho  pro  tec  tion  of 
the  petroleum  industry})  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  vital  mines  and  related  facilities);  and  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  (with  regard  to  the  protootion  of  certain  des- 
ignated storages  of  govornraent-owned  oritioal  supplies). 

Another  vii de-spread  use  of  civilian  inspection  services,  but 
applying  only  to  those  essential  facilities  whoso  relative  importance 
did  not  warrant  their  receiving  inspection  services  by  an  alroady 
over-extended  Army  security  inspection  staff,  was  nade  possible  by 
and  resulted  from  the  Facility  Security  iVogram  -vhich,  as  previously 
noted,  ./as  opo rated  by  appropriate  civilian  federal  agencies  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  was  subordinate 
to  and  coordinated  with  cho  V.ar  ;>i  pertinent  Internal  Security  Projrom.. 
In  Juno  1944 ,  the  Facility  Security  Program  was  terminated  and  the 
Sta tea  Viar  Inspection  Service  Program*  a  somewhat  similar  program  ex- 
oept  for  ite  implementing  agencies,  was  established  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  cooperation  with  the  Offioe 
of  Civilian   toi'ense.     That  program  utilised  the  voluntary  services  of 
insuranco  company  personnel  throughout  the  United  States,  was  expressly 
subordinate  to  the  ",.ar  Department  Internal  Security  Prograc  and  was 
coordinate d  therewith  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General,    Its  purpose 
was  to  provido  inspection  services  for  facilities  important  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  or  civilian  economy  which  were  not  included 
in  the  security  inspection  programs  of  the  y,ur  Department ,  Navy  De- 
partment, Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  agency  to  which  the  Kar 
Department  had  delegated  security  inspection  responsibility  under 
a  cooperative  inspection  agreement. 

Certain  coiamercial  and  trade  organizations  maintained  private 
protection  projrums  which  were  patterned  after,  closely  coordinated 
with,  and  supplementary  to  the  -iter  Department  Internal  Security  Pro- 
grata.    In  some  instances,  such  us  with  tho  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  those  programs  included  security  inspection  ser- 
vices which  wore  found  to  be  ao  competont  that  The  Provost  Marshal 
Oonoral  authorized  the  substitution,  at  specifically  designated 
facilities,  of  certain  private  security  inspection  services  for 
those  of  the  v;ar  Department.    As  another  example  of  private  a  go  nay 
cooperation,  tho  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection  furnished 


the  Jar..  Department  with  inspection  reports  covering  facilities  and 
comifiodity  storages  inspected  by  its  member  insurance  companies,  the 
i'ir  Department  utilizing  those  reports  a-3  a  check  against  its  ovm 
^inspection  services,.     Othor  couu.ieroial  and  trade  organizations  con-- 
tributed  immeasurably  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  internal 
security  by  furnishing  tho  ifar  Department  tfith  requested  advice  on 
security  standards  and.  proposed  policies;  by  providing;  technical  and 
othor  tt.Bsi3to.nco  both  to  the  Var  'toparbment  and  industry;  arid  by 
disseminating  -co  member  companies  or  other  associates  currently  clari- 
fied instructions  concerning  ;Var  Department  internal  security  policies* 
Particular  assistance  in  this  connection  was  rendered  the  Viar  Depart- 
ment by  the  association  of  /uaericun  Railroads  and  by  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry War  Council's  Committee  on  Protection  of 'Petroleum  Facilities  « 

The  Provost  Marshal  Genera). 'a  solicitation  and  full*  utilisation 
of  the  services  of  qualified  civilian  a^onoies  to  usaist  t,he  T.'ar  De° 
purtuent  in  discharging  its  internal  security  responsibility  resulted 
in  u  considerable  lessening  of  the  workload  and  problems  of  the  Army' e 
internal  security  organization.,  permitted  a  larjo  number  of  military 
persormel  to  be  diverted  from  protective  to  strictly  military  func- 
tions, eliminated  considerable  duplication  of  security  activities* 
effected  a  conservation  and  more  complote  utilization  of  trained  man- 
power ^  and  promoted  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  over -a 11  Inter- 
■nal  security  operations., 

*  *  *  * 


The  sections  which  follov,'  explain  in  detail  tho  development  and 
opo ration  of  the  Various  c or re lata d  security  programs  which  together 
comprised  the  War  Department  Internal  Security  Projranu 


FEDERAL  COORDINATION 


One  of  the  principal  internal  soourity  rosponaibi lities  charged 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  wua  that  he  coordinate,  on  a  national 
level,  the  internal  security  activities  of  all  agencies ,  military  or 
civilian,  federal  or  privute,  with  those  of  the  War  Department . 

The  national  organization  for  internal  security  was  not  unlike 
a  closely-woven  gigantic  web  which  spread  its  all-enveloping  protec- 
tive oauopy  over  uhe  entire  country.    The  taaiu  radial  members  of  the 
integrated  structuro  of  that  organisation  vere  predominately  military 
in  oharaoter,  excepting  only  tbuso  identified  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commisaion  and  thj  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  whereas  thi  iraportaa  t 
interconnecting  transverse  members  were  as  predominately  civilian. 
The  national  organization  for  internal  security,  because  of  the  many 
ramifications  and  inclusive  scope  of  its  over -nil  mission,  necessarily 
was  complicated  in  structure,  but,  as  a  result  of  effective  coordina- 
tion which  brought  about  a  oloar-sut  delineation  and  delimitation  of 
the  respective  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  elements 
thereof,  it  proved  not  unduly  complicated  in  operation.  Anticipated 
conflicts  in  jurisdiction  arising  from  a  simi larity  or  an  overlapping 
of  the  respective  internal  security  responsibilities  of  various  agencies 
(such  as  at  certain  water-front  facilities  where  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Coast  Guard  each  might  have  respective  security  interests)  were  pre- 
vented by  coordination  and  resultant  agreement  whereby  sole  responsi- 
bility was  delegated  to  and  accepted  by  but  one  of  the  inter  as  ted 
parties.     Unforeseen  oonflicta  in  jurisdiction  were  resolved,-  after 
the  fact,  by  similar  coordination  and  agreement. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  his  capacity  as  authorised  coor- 
dinator of  internal  security  affairs  „  porfomed  a  major  role  in  pre- 
venting or  ro solving  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  in  eliminating  dupli- 
cation of  socurity  activities  on  one  hand  and  hiatus  on  the  other,  in 
achieving  a  groutor  ocono;ay  and  efficiency  in  nation-wide  internal 
security  operations,  in  effecting  a  conservation  and  more  complete 
utilisation  of  competent  security  personnel,  and  in  welding  the  sev- 
eral military  and  civilian  components  of  the  national  organisation 
for  internal  security  into  a  s:«oc thiy-operuting  integrated  whole. 
The  ond  rosult  was  a  comprehensive  protection  program  for  all  facil- 
ities, installations,  services  and  oom.iodities  vital  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  coordination  functions  performed  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
included  irnny  important  activities  whioh  extended  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  those  nor-jally  associated  with  coordination.    In  addition  to  "coor- 
dinating" the  authorized  security  activities  of  other  agencies  with 
those  of  the  War  Department,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  often  partic- 
ipated, with  the  consent  or  upon  the  specific  request  of  certain  of  the 
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agendo  a  oonoornedc  in  the  actual  development  and  establishment  of 
thoir  security  activities  and,  thereafter,  in  the  indireot  super- 
vision thereof  =    Examples  were  the  active  participation  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  in  the  security  aotivitiea  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commie ai on,  the  Petroleum  Adminl  strati  on  for  War,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines ,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  the  Public  Roada  Admin- 
istration, the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry War  Council 'a  Committee  on  Protection  of  Petroleum  Facilities , 
and  many  other  federal  and  private  agencies In  other  instances,, 
"coordination"  meant  solving  the  internal  security  problems  presented 
by  various  interested  agencies  or  facilities,,  serving  a  a  intermediary 
or  conciliator  between  those  ugcncies  .whose  own  liaison  waa  deficient 
or  whose  respective  prerogatives  appeared  to  infringe  upon  each  other p 
and  acting  as  morale  builder  far  certain  industriu.1  groups  conducting 
private  security  activities  of  assistance  to  the  V.ar  Departments 

The  Provost  Marshal  General ' 3  responsibility  for  national- level 
coordination  of  internal  security  matters  was  discharged  in  large 
part  by  the  Federal  Coordination  Branoh  (Internal  Security  Division) 
whichi,  because  of  certain  of  its  other  important  internal  security 
activities,  had  assigned  to  it  personnel  particularly  qualified,  in 
various  fields,  to  execute  the  coordination  functions  delegated  to 
it. 

Listed  below  are  many  of  the  principal  agencies  with  which  the 
Federal  Coordination  Branch  (or  its  successor  j,  the  Coordination 
Branch)  maintained  coordination ,  together  with  brief  references  to 
certain  of  the  subjects  requiring  coordinationi 


AGENCY  MAJOR  SUBJECT  OF  COORDINATION 

MILITARY: 


War  Department*  including: 

Offioe  of  The  Secretary  of  r'ar 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  , 
of  War-  » 

War  Department  General  and 
Special  Staffs  ■= 

War  Department  Traffic  Secu- 
rity Board  ( 


Planning c  establishment  and  coord-* 
i nation  of  internal  security 
polioies  and  procedures;  liaison 
with  top-echelo;i  agencies  out- 
side the  War  Department 


Security  of  communications 
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AGENCY 
HUTAUYt  (Cont'd) 

ftw  Department    (Conf d ) 

Army  Air  Forces,  including: 

Various  Staff  Divisions  - 

JJffioe  of  the  Air  Provost 
Marshal  = 

Army  Service  Force 3 1  including 
Various  Staff  Divisions  - 

Technical  Services  - 


Service  Commands  - 
Defense  Commands  - 

Department,  particularly; 

Internal  Security  Section* 
Base  Maintenance  DivisionP' 
Offioe  of  The  Chief  of 
Haval  Operations 


MUgg  SUBJECT  OF  COORDIHATIOS 


(  Procurement  agency  action  on  aecu= 

(  rity  reocanandations;  roaolu- 

(  tion  of  security  problems; 

(  passive  defense;  coordination 

(  of  internal  security  policies 

(  and  procedures  of  AAF  with 
( r    those  of  aSP;  facility  evalu- 

(  tion;  efcce 


Establishment  and  coordination 
of  certain  internal  security 
policies  and  procedures. 

Procurement  fegenoy  action  on 
security  recommendations; 
supervision  of  certain  in- 
ternal security  activities 
of  Ordnance  Dop^rtaent,  Trans- 
portation Corps  and  Chemical 
narfare  Service;  facility  eval- 
uation; etc. 

Supervision  and  coordination 
of  parts  of  internal  secu- 
rity and  related  matters. 

Passive  defense;  designation  of 
prohibited  and  restricted  sonen, 
general  internal  security 
matters. 


(  Prooureiaont  agency  action  on 
(      security  recomuigndntions; 
(      coordination  of  internal 
(      security  and  related  .natters; 
(      evaluation  of  vital  faoil- 
(  ities. 
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IlIUMYi  (Cont'd) 


MhJQH  S  OBJECT  OK  COOItDIitt-TIOM 


U*  S.  Coast  Guard ,  particularly i 
Port  Seourity  Division 


Army -Navy  Pot role  urn  Hoard  = 


army-Navy  Munitions  Board  = 


Amy-Navy  Board  for  Production 
Awards  - 


Joint  Army-Navy  Ammunition 
Storage  Board 


(  Coordination  of  internal  soou~ 
(      rity  and  related  mat tars  and 
(      resolution  of  any  prooloras 
(      relating  thereto. 


Security  of  production  and 
storage  of  vital  petroleum 
products,  and  components 
thereof ,  required  by  the 
a ruied  services;  military 
petroleum  requirements  of 

■    the  Ifaited  States  and  its 
allies.  " 


(  Expedition  of  release  of 

(      critical  plant 

(      protection  materials  re» 

(      quired  by  the  oio3t  important 

(      war  facilities. 

(  Security  s tutus  of  war  faoil- 
(      ities  appearing  on  Master 
(      Inspection  Responsibility 
{      List  nominated  for  urtay- 
(      Navy  "E"  Award. 

(  Protection  of  storages  of 
(  ajLiunition. 


GOVl^W-iKNtaL    (Civi  llan ) 


Offioe  of  Civilian  Defense.  - 


{  Facility  Security  Program  and 

(  States  ;7ar  Inspection  Service;, 

('  coordination  of  internal  secu- 

(  rity  and  civil  defense  (in- 

{  eluding  passive  defense) 

(  policies. 


AGLNCY 


A. JOB  SUBJECT  OF  C( 


\JliV. 


■  TIOK 


GOVtoiJJUEH'jKL    (Civilian)  (Cont'd) 

Petroleum  A.dioinistrution  for  Har* 
including i 

Facility  Security  Division  - 

Production,  Refining,  Pipe- 
line and  othor  Divisions  - 


Federal  Po*ver  Commission  - 


Bureau  of  Mines  - 


Vfitr  Production  Board,  including! 


Hesourooa  Protootion  Board  - 


Storage  Division  - 


Supervision  of  inspection  pro- 
gram covering  vital  petro- 
leum refineries r  pipe  lines „ 
storages,  oil  fields,  etc.; 
security  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dus try  and  related  industries; 
domestic  and  foreign  petro- 
leum production  and  require- 
ments; techniou).  problems; 
evaluation  of  petroleum  facil- 
ities. 


Supervision  of  inspection  pro- 
gram for  electric  power  and 
gas  aye te.n3 ;  security  of  elec 
'  trio  power  and  gas  utilities; 
evaluation. 


Supervision  of  inspection  pro- 
gram covering  vital  mince  and 
rolated  facilities j  evaluation 
and  security  of  such  faci  liti.v- ; 
problems  relating  to  adrniniatra" 
tion  of  the  Federal  F.xplosivea 
Act. 

Expedition  of  release  of  critic 
plant  protection  materia  Is $ 
small  firms  and  u,u£uni  ti  on f. 
etcoe  required  by  important 
war  facilities;  coordination 
of  security  policies  and  opera-' 
tion a  of  WPB  with  those  of  the 
War  Department, 

Evaluation  of  the  importance  of 
war  facilities^  services,- 
storages,  commodities,  etc3 

Security  of  commodity  storages; 
establishment  of  storage 
specifications o 
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GOVKltHMUMTKL    (Civilian)  (Cont'd) 

Reconstruction  Finunco  Corpora- 
tion, including: 

Rubber  Reserve  Company  - 
iistuls  Reserve  Compuny  - 

Defense  Supplios  Corporation 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  - 

Office  of  7,ar  Information  - 

Federal  Communications  Comiriaaion 

Public  Road a  administration  - 

U.  5.  Treasury  Department, 
including; 

Procurement  .Division  - 
Lend-Lease  Division  - 


MaJOR  3UBJKCT  OF  COGRDIHaTIOS 


(  Security  of  commodity  storages 
(      and  manufacturing  plants  owaea 
(      or  controlled  by  its  subsid- 
(      iary  agenoieso 

(  Security  of  manufacturing  and 
(      storage  facilities  for  crude, 
(      synthotic  and  ecrap  rubber 
(      and  latex, 

(  Security  of  storages  of  Critical 
(      metals  and  minerals° 

(  General  security  of  critical 
(      commodities  owned  and  stored 
{      by  Defense  Supplies  Corpa ; 
{      supervision  of  inspection 
(      program  covering  designated 
(      DSC  s tor age a =  . 

(  General  security  of  new  war 
(      plants*  emergency  pipelines 
(      and  other  projects  built  and 
{      opera  cod  by  DFC. 

(  Safeguarding  of  military  in- 
(      formation;  security  of  prop* 
(      agunda  broadcasting  facilities; 
(  etc. 

-  (  Safeguarding  of  coiimuni cations. 

(    Operation     of  incpsotlon  pro- 
(      gram  covering  vital  highway 
(      bridges „  viaducts,  tunnels* 
(      eta.;  evaluation  of  auch 
(  facilities. 


(  Socurity  of  goverrjient-oimed 
(      commodity  storages. 

(  Socurity  of  Lend-Lease  materialsc 
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AGENCY 


MAJOR  SUBJECT  OF  COORDIHATICg 


BOWamtRM^L    (Civilian)  (Cont'd) 


Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development  - 


National  lie  search  Council  « 


Department  of  Coaimsrce, 
particularly  3 

Civil  Aeronautics  /.ssooiation  - 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  - 


Bureuu  of  Reclamation  - 


(  Security  of  reseeroh  projects; 
(      policy  matters  in  regard  to 

(  >  anti -bio logical  warfare; 
(      evaluation  of  research  faeil- 
(  itiea. 

(  Research  concerning  anti- 
(      biological  warfare. 


(Security  of  airway  communication 
(      facilities;  ait  traffic  control, 

(  Protootive  measure) s  relating  to- 
(      explosives,  poisonous  gases 
(     and  chemicals »  etOo 

(  Seourity  of  da.fia,  power  pro^aotSj 

(       6  to. 


Office  of  Dofonso  Transportation 
Public  Buildings  Administration 

liar  liaargoncy  Pi  pa lines,  Inc.  - 


-    (  Seourity  of  commodity  storages- 

(  Security  of  public  buildings; 
(      passive  defense. 

(  Security  of  "Big  Inch"  and  "little 

(  •   Rig  Inch"  pipe  line  systems « 


Foreign  Economic  Administration  -- 

■ 

Surplus  .,ur  i*roparty  administration 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
including: 

Cpu-iodity  Credit  Corporation  - 
War  Food  Administration  - 


U.  S„  Public  Health  Service  - 


(  Security  of  commodity  store. gas- 

■(  Security  of  commodity  storages. 

(  Security  of  commodity  storages,, 

(  Security  of  foodstuffs,  fibers, 
(      naval  stores  and  vegetable 
(  oils, 

(  Protection  against  industrial 
(      hazards;  problems  relating 
(     'to  anti -bio logical  warfare. 
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AGLHCY 

GOVKRNMKNTaL    (Civilian)  (Cont'd) 


MAJOR  SUBJECT  OF  COORDtHKTIOH 


National  Instituto  of  Health  - 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  a  draini strati on  « 

PRIVATE 

Association  of  American  Railroads  - 

Auerican  Petroleum  Institute 

Petroleum  Industry  '.ar  Council, 
particularly: 

Coiruoittee  on  Protection  of 
Petroleum  Facilities  » 

National  Bureau  for  Industrial 
Protection  - 

national  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation - 

Council  of  Llectric  Power 
Operating  Companies  - 

Araerican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 


FOREIGN 

British  Security  Coordination  - 


(Problo'taa  concerning  Industrial 
(  hazards  and  anti-biologioai 
(      warfare . 

(  Matters  concerning  anti-biologioa J 
(      warfare . 


(  Security  of  vital  railroad 
(  facilities. 

(  Fire  and  uccidezit  prevention 
(      in  the  petroleux.  industry, 

(  Security,  production  and  other 
(      matters  concerning  the  petro- 
(      la  mn  industry.. 

(  Security  of  the  pocroloum  in«> 
(  dustry. 

(  Insurance  inspection  reports 
(      covering  facilities  and 
(      commodity  storages, 

(  Fire  prevention  and  protection 
(      problems • 

(  Security  of  electric  power 
(  facilities. 

(  Security  of  communication 
(  facilities. 


(  Security  of  facilitios  in  the 

(  liiited  States  manufacturing 

(  or  storing  equipment  and 

(  materials  for  Groat  Britain, 
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AGENCY 


VIAJOK  SUBJECT  OF  COOKDIHaHOil 


INTMHftGSMOY 

Air  Traffic  Control  Board 

Railroad  Security  Committed 


(  Soourity  of  vital  war  faoil- 
(      itios  endanger  d  by  low 
(      flying  airoraf;-.f  etc. 

(  Security  of  vital  railroad 
(      facilities;  evaluation  of 
(      railroad  faciliti-ia. 


Although  the  soope  and  character  of  the  aotivitioe  of  the  Federal 
Coordination  Branch  established  it  as  one  of  the  chief  coci-dinators  of 
internal  30curity  activities,  both  in  the  '.iur  Department  and  in  the 
nation,  lu.r;jo  scale  coordination  also  was  effected  by  the  Personnel 
Security  Division  vith  regard  to  internal  security  matters  specifically 
of  a  "personnel  security"  nature.    In  addition  to  maintaining  coordina^ 
tion  with  certain  of  the  a^enc-ios  indicated  above,  the  Pornormel  Secu- 
rity Division  (som^tiaies  in  conjunction  with  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion) worked  closely  with  several  other  agencies,  particularly : 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Wur  "^location  authority 

Treasury  i3epart:nont  (Secret  Service  and 

Iuteili^cnco  Divisions) 
Department  of  labor 
Selective  Service  Systea 

International  ...ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

U.  S.  State  Department 

ij.  S.  Itaploymant  Service 

,Var  shipping  K  ininiatration 

Irani jrati on  and  Naturalization  Service 

Alien  Froperty  :ustodian  # 

This  Internal  Soauri&y  and  Personnel  Security  Divisions  aoted  jointl 
or  in  close  coordination  on  natters  of  evident  or  possible  mutual  intere*: 
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EMESGKSCTr  PiiOTECTIOK 


Under  Article  IT,,  Section  4,  of  the  Constltuti .tax  of  the  Vnited 
Stataa,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  *  t  the  re  que &*;  of 
the  legislature  of  «.ny  state  (or  nf  the  governor  il   ihe  le  ;'i  sifter  & 
cannut  be  convened)  to  protect  the  h  trite  against  dojieevio  violence  i 
Article  II,  Section  3,  uakeo  it  the  daty  of  tha  President  to  see 
that  the  la^s  of  the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed ;  arid  the 
Fourteen lii.  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids  ar.y  state  to  deny 
aqual  protection  of  tha  Xawr  to  any  per  a  on  within  its  jurisdiction* 
In  implementation  of  these  constitutional  previsions    Congress  hae 
author iKt»d  the  President  u>  intervene  with  federal  troops  la  ew?= 
geooisa  when  (a)  tihe  stiite  requests  aid  &galnet  donatio  violence,  1/ 
(h)  unlawful,  obstructions,,  combinations,  assemblages  of  persons.,  or 
rebellion,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  make  it  impracticable 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  S~a  las  within  any  jtate  or  terri- 
tory ay  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  2/  and  when  (e) 
insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinariona,  or  coner-ira* 
cies  in  eny  State  so  obatruot  or  hinds r  the  laws  of  that  Btate,  ar,d 
of  the  UnS  t*d  States  as  to  deprive  any  of  the  population  of  that 
■tats  of  righte,  privileges,  t  nd  isruinitiei  named  'in  the  Constitution 
and  secured  by  laws,  aiid  the  authorities  of  that  ata-w  are  un<a.bi9,: 
fsil..  or  refute  to  ptovri da  such  protection  with  thf  result  that  it 
may       deemed  a  denial  by  that  Jtato  of  die  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  5/ 

These  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  nlua  the  govern- 
ment's inherent  right  to  proxoct,  in  an  emergency,,  government 
property  or  private  property  vital  to  tho  national  defense.,  have 
sado  it  essential  for  the  War  Department  tc  be  prepared       all  zi.v&a 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  the  ©v*»nt  of  do  tes  si 3  emergencies. 
This  has  required  (1)  tho  formulation  froKi  time  to  time  of  exigency 
plans  designed  to  meet  various  types  of  sttergenciai  that  night 
/"eaewnabiy  oo  con te  plated,  (2)  the  maintenance  if  intelligence  ir. » 
formation  r* girding  possible  emergency  aituationa  &nd  foroee  avaAlabli 
in  defense  thereof,  and  (3)  a  staff  of  officers  Tell  acquainted  with 

principles,  Tier  Department  po?vicies  and  apjruvwd  procedures 
for  -thfl  intervention  of  ;sderal  troops  in  domestic  erwrgenciee  im- 
mediately prior  tc  the  fall  of  1941.,  the  War  Department's  planning 
;iJl;  .;.;:.;;r-:;.-g  in  :hzs<»  witter*  were  conducted  from  die  flenerai  L*t*f  f 
levslo 

IT RXl^T^nrsX  101 ;  k.l.  TO97^So~BT37~T!!5?       '  " 
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War  Department  EBeargeney  Plana 


In  October  3.9*.!,  the  As  militant;  Chief  of  Staff,  G-  2,  transferred 
to  3ha  Provost  Marshal  General  three  eaergenoy  plans  i    'Ihe  Counter 
^ifth  Column  Flan,,  the  Kciergency  Plan  White 4  and  the  Disaster  IMief 
Plan,  A/    Jo  adrainiater  these  plans,  an  Emergency  Operations  Division 
was  established  in  the  Office  of  The  Provost  Iferahal  General*  . 

la  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  for  the  custody,  revision 
and  supervision  of  these  thr&e  emergen cy  plans s  the  ^Snergonoj  Opera- 
tions Division  jueintained  operation  snaps,  plotted  critical  area,?  *nd 
senaltive  points,  and  tept  a  running  leg  of  Bltuationa  which  tight 
develop  into  orasrgenoiss  requiring  the  use  of  federal  troops,  Aaiong 
the  outstanding  operational  problems,  in  which  the  Exaer^anoy  Opera-  . 
tiono  Division  functioned  during  this  oarly  period,  were  -the  taking 
over  of  Air  Associates  Incorporated,  Bendix„  N«w  Jersey*  and  the. 
threatened  take-over  of  the  bituminous  ooal  rair.es  affected  bj  the 
ao-oa.lled  captivs  raine  strike  in  November  1941. 

The  far- retching  reorganisation  cf  the  Amy  in  March  1942,  had, 
as  -jne  of  its  re»ul  ts,  the  formation  of  the  Internal  Securi  ty  Division 
in  the  Office  .if  the  provost  Marshal  General »    By  the  reorganisation.- 
the  Undar  Secretary  of  i'/ar  was  relieved  of  many  of  hiti  operating  fucc« 
v  ions,  th-a  Services  of  Supply  were  created  and  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  placed  within  it  under  the  Ghisf  of  Administrative  Services, 
The  functions  and  much  of  the  personnel  of  the  Plant  Protection  Divi- 
sion of  the  Under  Secretary's  Office  were  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  The  Provost  Ms.reb.al  General  *hore  the  Plant  Protection  Division 
was  merged  v;lth  Emorgsncy  ' Operations  Division*  th<s  two  becoming  the 
Internal  Security  Division     Hie  Provost  Marshal  Gansniai  was  charged 
with  responsibility  for  planning  and  super-wising  the  internal  security 
program  by  a  War  Dopartraent  direotivn  dated  30  Mar  oh  1942  5/ 

The  Easrgency' Protection  Branch  of  th*  Internal  Security  Division 
was  aa signed  jurisdiction  over  eaerg'snay  opersg -u*t torn .  i&eny 
gaps  were  found  in  the  Counter  Fifth  CoIuibb  Plan  of  1S4G  and,  oonoe- 
.juently,  ±a  thn  fall  of  1942,  a  rOTiaed  C  our.  tar  tfifth  Cclwr:;  'J\a?i 
was  prepared  which  olearly  defined  the  mission  of  defiance  v  cmauderi 
and.  service  commanders,,  and  stressed  the  necessity  of  oloe-s  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  'between  all  responsible  agencies, ->sy 
Da feii so  and  ssrvioe  commanders  were  directed  to  develop  subordinate 
pTans  'op  utilisation  in  their  respective  comstftzids*  copies  of  uhirr-h 
wt>re  provided  Tne  Provost  Marshal  General  for  review  and  comment., 
Maps ,  charts,  and  statistics  bearing  on  all  phases  of  emergency 
protection  ware  preps  red  and  maintained  in  the  Emergency  Protection 
Branch., 

letter,  file  AO  MM  (9-S<Ul)  ate-oh.  Bated  I  November  IMi, 
subjects    "Decent rail sat ion  of  Certain  Currant  General  Staff 
activities  to  'She  Provost  Marshal  General" 

JS/HD  letter,  file  AG  381  (3=26-42),  dated  50  March  1942,  subject s 
"Internal  Security 

6/  War  Department  Fifth  Colurcn  Plan,,  1342  Revision 


In  early  1942,  because  of  the  possibility  of  enemy  &.i  r  v  .-; 
'•commando"  raids,  and  organised  fifth  oolunp  activity,  tnat  might 
aiuoo  extensive  damage    e.  *tudy  was  mads  of  the  Ditaater  Relief  Plan 
contained  la  Amy  Uegulation*  SCO ^8 0.7/    rihi»  study  indicated  that, 
the  plan  wrh  adequate  for  natural  disasters,  but  that  there  had  been 
no  adequate*  planning,  by  tho  War  Department  or  in  the  lower  echelons 
for  oper'itlom  in  the  event  of  large  scale  tier  di Eastern  Accordingly, 
T3n«  Pro^owt  Marsha?.  General  ismied  the  so-called  iter  Disaster  Relief  it 
»h>ch  uraeriii  o.  p  a    commanders  tc  prepare  similar  pj.«u*  -wd 

to  furnish  copies  to  Xhe  Prove  at  Marshal  General  for  reriew  and  cu«i= 
tody  tj 

Staring  1945  ux&  oarly  1641,,  -the  exigencies  of  operations  within 
the  autual  theaters  of  war  required  that  all  p  tssible  personnel  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior;  fit  for  overseas  combat  service,  be  sent  to  the 
ttiettt^rs  of  operation  ,    At  tho  close  of  1942,  there  had  beer,  approxi- 
mately 8C  military  polios  battalions,  Znv^e  of  Interior.  af>Bi  ~nec>  within 
thfi  continental  United  States  for  security  purposes.    Ae  the  war  pas*»d 
fioa  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  a ta^e ,  internal  security  activities 
fiere  cv.rtai.li.5d  and  tho  doctrine  of  calculated  risk  ivsb  apolie  :,  ntaul\> 
ing  in  the  reduotinn  of  these  battalions  to  18,     Thin  wa'j  a  substantial 
change  in  the  forcos  available  for  possible  emergency  operations  and 
raaae  i  i  necessary  in  early  IS  44  completely  tc  re  viae  the  Emergency  Pl*a 
White  which  covered  intervention  *- th    edura1.  troops  in  the  event  of 
domestic  disturbances      Accordingly,   the  Emergency  Protection  Branch 
pro  pared  a  new  War  Department  Emergency  Plan  ?7hlte„  Basic  1944,  dated 
1  April  1944    WD-EPK-44),   *hioh  was  published  on  20  April  1944  at?  a 
confidential  registered  doouroont  ( ocpius  are  on  permanent  file  in  Th<% 
Provost  Marshal  General Je  Office).     Service    ■vimanders  wers  directed  so 
prepare  new  Emergency  Plans  v,hlte  in  keeping  with  the  basic  Bar  Depart- 
ment Plan..    Copies  were  Punished  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  mho 
maintKined  custody  of  ihea  and  analysed  them  tc  determine  their  ade- 
quacy and  cons  it  ten  oy  with  lejic  War  Department  policies.. 

As  an  adjunct  to  proper  »aorgen?y  ope  ration  4  and  to  tnake  poseibls 
mors  extended  use   >t  eynilnble  security  personnel,   '*r, :•  f  -  vest  l&rehe"! 
General  „  in  June  1944,.  Initiated  the  publication  of  ar,  A  Si  letter  pro- 
viding for  the  transportation  by  air  in  emergen ■aio. '  of  certain    i.3  i  <a  :  y 
I-  olic^  ..  nlte  9/'    ihe  procedures  established  by  thi*  latter-  covered  tho 
moving  of  these  units  over  long  di a  tardea  by  means  of  air  transportation 
furnished  by  the  Aw  Air  Voroes.     Th*  Provost  Marshal  Genera.'!  »a« 
given  staff  ouporviaJ  on  over  ~nis  activity^ 

7  7  AlTsOO*-  60 „  do  ted  1  December  1939,   Ereployaen*;  of  Troops  and  Sapplve*  » 

Har  Departed- 1;  Activities  ia  Connection  with  Disaster  fie)  i »f 
6/  Restricted  SOS  lettor,  file  SPIfti  331 ;  9  April  1942,  subject  . 

"War  Disaster  Relief  Plans''-    So*  also  Military  Police  Operations. 
9/ ASP  letter,  file  3PX  581.1  [ZZ  Jun  44)  OB-a-SPUGS-H^  dated  .iO  June 

1944,  subject;    "Transportation  by  Air  of  Military  Ptllcr  -.hi  its  in 

Emergency  Situations" 


Sy  July  19-44,,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  had  begun  to  receive 
EPfPa  from  tha  nins  service  commands  within  the  United  States,  their 
subordinats  security  districts,  m&  the  Military  District  of  Washing* 
ton.    Each  Buoh  plen  was  oarofully  studied  by  the  Emergency  Proti»otion 
Branoh  "o  ascertain  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  applicable  statutes 
and  with  the  polio ies  ead  procedures  ectabllahed  in  ro-EPW-440  Letters 
of  Oooment  were  written  which  included 9  in  maay  instances.,  cons  truotiva 
criticism  offered  for  the  Improvement  of  tha  plan  in  que a ti on*    It  ie 
estimated  that  approximately  60  ouch  pleas  were-  coniiiderod  during  the 
first  year  after  the  iseuaooe  of  W»-EPi7~445 

In  November  1944«,  after  consideration  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
and  the  fact  that  the  defensive*  stage  had  been  passed*  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  then  ourrent  situation  mrranted  the  discontinuance  of 
the  War    Departments  Counter  Fifth  Column  Plan ,10/  and  the  War  Disaster 
Relief  Plan0n/  Accordingly,  The  Provoat  Marshal  General ,  after  seour= 
inr  the  oonourrenoe  of  all  interested  War  Department  agencies  and  of 
the  American  Rod  Cross „  prepared  find  obtained  appro  pal  for  the  publi- 
cation of  directives  suspending  each  plen      Tho  object  and  effect  of 
these  1  otters  was  not  to  rescind  hut  msrisly  to  suspend  these  two 
plane.    Both  plena  are  subject  to  immediate  reactivation  should  ohe 
necessity  arise. 

In  late  1944  and  early  1945„  as  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
approached  „  The  Provost  Marshal  Genaral  bee  am®  concerned  thai;  the 
official  announcement  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  might  be  the  signal 
for  numerous  and  widespread  celebrations  amcng  the  civil  population 
whioho  if  uncontrolled,  oould  lead  to  rioting  and  looting  (such  as 
aotually  took  plaoe  in  Halifax,  Nova  Sootia„  on  Y~E  Day),    He  was 
also  concerned  that  such  announcement  .night  add  burdens  to  the  problems' 
of  oontrol  of  military  personnel,.    Accordingly,  a  directive  was  pub= 
11  shed,  12/  which  required  the  commfjading  generals  of  service  commands 
and  the*  Military  District  of  Washington  to  supplement  their  respective 
EPS*  ■  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  light  of  various  stated  factors 
involved.    The  latter  further  provided  tfcat  a  copy  of  each  supplemental 
plan  should  be  forwarded  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General .    The  ten 
supplemental  plans  were  duly  reoeived  and  oarefully  studied  to  &eoer° 
tain  (1)  whether  War  Department  policies  and  procedures  were  being 
followed,,  (2)  that  appropriate  preventive  steps  wore  being  taken*  and 
(3)  that  adequate  measures  were  instituted  to  meet  all  probable  con- 
tingencies, 

W/  WD  letter,  file  AG  Sbl  "TToH!lc7"£4T~7l>3«  B-uT"dated  2  iTfioYembeFTS*!  i  „ 
subject*  "Suspension  of  War  Department  Counter  Fifth  Coluirn  Plan" 

U/  ASF  letter,  file  SPX  400u38  (11  Nov  44)  OB-C-SPISGS-MP-M,  dated 
16  Hovsmbar  1944  c  subject:  "Suspension  of  War  Disaster  Relief 
Plans" 

12/ ASF  letter,  file  SPX  387  (9  Feb  46)  0B-S-SPM3J ,  dated  18  February 
—       1945,  subject;  "Prevention  of  Domestic  Disturbances  and  Control 
of  Military  Personnel  Following  Defeat  of  Germany" 
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I'rvr  to  tiw  <;oss»k>i  of  1944,  nuder  thj  U\r  S-^.r-c.ont'i  sc -colled 
"Black  Plan1!,,  certain  infantry  division*  in  this  courtry  wore  flloWoQ 
to  che  v&rioue  se-vice  cc^buridera  for  uae  in  the  nvrnt  of  an  wrorgenoy 
requiring  the  utilization  of  troopa  in  excess  of  Hie  number  .under  this 
nont.ro!  of  the  service  janBTiandi  involve  J     however    by  the  itfte  fcuaaaMr 
of  1944,  all  such  divisions  had  been  ship  pad  overseen  and  were  no 
longer  available  for  the  purpose.,    Moreover „  the  Kone  of  Interior 
military  4<olioe  .  attaliona,  utoich  had  been  activated  and  -trainee,  to 
discharge  the  War  Department's  internal  security  mission,  and  which 
had  at  one  tine  numoered  83  battalions  ,  had  boon  reduced  to  18  k 
study  c?  the  situation  wai  made  and  an  analysis ,15/  of  the  ability 
of  the  VZar  Depert«eiit  to  carry  but  its  internal  security  mdaeioa 
under:  then  existing  circumstance e  eas  prepared      In  this  study  the 
conclusion  was  expressed  that  in  the  light  of  increasing  teraaiOB  wi  "Ji- 
in  the  United  Sttvtes,  which  reasonably  Right  be  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  until  well  after  the  dafeat  »f  Japan,  the  for  sea  available 
were  not  adequate  for  the  aecompliebjiient  of  the  siist  lou.     Shi  a  u 
a  ion  vfua  predicated  upon  four  factorss    (1)  the  reduced  number  cf 
trill  tary  police  battalions,.  (8>  the  physical  defects  ot  personnel 
making  up  the  battaliona.,  many  of  \?hOift  were  unfitted  for  i\r#  duty 
expected  of  thera,  (3)  tile  state  of  training  -wititin  the  ba^tai. ivitn. 
-which  had  suffered  because  of  the  u  till  eat  ion  at  personnel  of  f*e 
battaliona  for  a  to.  tic  find  routine  missions  and  tor  ^x'ardir-g  pr  isqnei*« 
c»f  mr,.  and  (4)  the  noa-a reliability  of  ground  force       othei  -  roopa 
that  could  be  called  upon  by  the  service  cowman.!  foi  assistance  in  an 
emergen oj  situation , 

This  problem  received  the  personal  attention  of  the  Commanding 
General,  Army  Ssryi-e  For  ceo,,  who  .jtilttated  atopu  to  in  urea  Be  the 
number  of  military  police  battalions  assigned  to  the  **»rvice  coTeraanda 
to  £9,  to  vreed  out  unfit  personnel  from  the  battalions,  arid  u>  r*j. ;.t  ■ 
thera  vixh  men  physically  qualified  for  ths  work  chat  night  be  expected 
of  them..  11^   As  a  no  sessary  car  -llary .  an  wnendnotit  to  'iD-  hPV  41 
proper  «ft~ind  published  to  pre  von  t  the  use  of  iai*it*ry  pc-V-  oo  lr,  t -a. , ;  -  s 
on  eta  Tic  and  routine-  duties  or  fcr  guarding  priBonere  cf  war  rithdh*. 
eaqprea*  TCar  Departaen  i  approval  in  eaah  instance  u    5hi»  afnendroeat  waa 
later  i-avised  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  battallonn  ir  any  duty  *hi  .>  , 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commanding  General ,  ASK,  intet fared  wit*-  u 
>«adin«#s  .  «o  perform  their  prioary  mission  with  efficiency  *•■-< 
neae.JLS/    Xhe  Provoet  Marshal  General  acted  for  the  Saewendlng  rM  »ra 
ASF.  in  determining  t&e.  extent  and  kind  of  duties  ofchv   than  security 
mi.es  ion*  permitted  to  thase  battalion*-. 

W  Hfld  memorandum  f|U  tfWft  SI»*1.  dated  'ft'  Oc"       1?  H  ;  i  i:  H  .; 
"Ability "of  the  War  Departsaent,,  under  currant  cor sx  ion  U 
acoo«8pliah  its  mission,,  under  War  Departasent  ilme;  1  k.  n  ;^ 

Basio  1944" 

14/  WD  memorandum,  file  WDOCT  822  HP  (31  Oct  44;  ,   Us,    r     ;-    >■.,■  is  .4. 

suhjectv    "Acocwlishwaut  of  Mission  under  l-ar  Department  fiEergeaoy 

Phi  n  TO?  1  ts .  Ba sic  1944" 
15/  ifh  letter,  file  WD  361  (15  Feb  46)  CB  •S-O'MCS-M,  Mated  '.9  ?ebriiarj 
— f/       1945,  subject?  "nD-BPV^44" 


Subsequent  to  the  amendment  of  HB-JJPK-44,  numorous  requests  were 
reoe-1  'cd  from  sorvio©  co-.nraaniera  for  epproval  of  the  use  of  various 
details  from  military  polioe  battalions  on  duties  which  might  bo 
classified  as  static  or  routine  and  to  guard  prisoner*  of  wa,-  Eae'f 
evioh  request  »i  weighed  and  the  approval  of  the*  Cownandlng  General. 
Army  Service  Forces,  for  ouch  vise  was  granted  for  limited  periods  of 
tine  or  refused  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  case 

'The  issue,  of  ATiny  Herniations  500-50  entitled,  employment  of 
Troop i  -  Aid  of  Civil  Authorities,.  S  April  1S37\.  was  considered  to  be 
incomplete,,  inadequate,  ands  in  some  parts,  confusing  and  misleading-. 
Tnia  regulation  contained  no  reference  to  the  right  of  intervention 
to  protect  federal  property,  or  to  protect  national  defense  utxlJ  tie*, 
premises ,  Or  materia?  under  Executive  Order  8972,,  12      camber  1941  „ 
It  dealt  -with  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  merely  by  verba- 
tira  quotations  of  those  provisions,  the  legalistic-  language  of  which 
was  crmoidt3r«id  as.  not  readily  understandable  to  many  off  ice  re  without 
legal  training  who  might  be  called  upon  to  tako  action  under  the 
regulations.     It  also  contained  a  basic  ambiguity  in  w    5b,  ? .  <rd- 
in g  the  right  of  a  corarjs.ndii3g  offioer  to  take  aoi^on  in  an  emei  genoy 
when  time  tiid  not:  permit  obtaining  instruction!  from  higher  authority., 
inasmuch  as  it  indicated  the  officer  should  be  able  to  justify  his 
aotionj  under  a  npeciflc  law.    A  -scrapie to  revision  of  then**  reg 
ul»it?  ?Tis,    design«d  to  supply  the  omitted  material  and  to  set  forth 
current  policies  end  statutes  applicable  to  government  intervention 
with  federal  troeps  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities-  in  simple  narrative 
so  as  to  enable  any  officer  to  ascertain  what  action,  could  be  taken 
in  an  emergency  situation  by  a  quick  reference  to  the  regulations ;.  was 
prepared  and  published  s  15/    Hie  new  regulation  also  established  for 
emergencies    a  channel  oT  communication  to  the  War  Department  through 
Ens  Provost  Marshal  General., 

In  Mar oh,  1D45,  Emergency  Proteotion  Branch  received  for  comment  or 
floneurrsnco  &  draft  of  a  new  field  manual  (Fa  19-15,,   >om«atic  Distur- 
bances) ,  proposed  to  rescind  and  to  take  the  pla^e  of  FM  27-15,  entitled 
Military  Law  -  Domes;!  o  Disturbances  ,    lhl»  draft  pre  u-^fed  under  th<a 
supervision  of  the  Military  Polio©  DiTisicn  cone  is ted ,  in  large  part, 
of  tactical  principles  for  over  coming  dome  a  tic  disturbances  ^nd  similar 
matters  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  t-feaff  supervision  «rercised 
by  Internal  Security  Division,,  but  also  included    particularly  m  the 
first  chapter,  substantial  material  dealing  with  lege  I.  and  poll  >xj  quss 
tions  involved  in  intervention  with  Federal  troops  in  aid  of  civil 
authorities:,     This  latter  material  wen  ttudied  end  reviee-d  in  the  light 
of  the  new  Smer  genoy  Plan  White  (TO~EJT!-44. )  wd  the  r*  vis  ion  of  AS  500^50. 
Subject  to  the  inclusion  of  the  revised  lege?,  and  policy  material,  the 
Director,,  Internal  Security  Division,  returned  the  drift  to  Military 
Polioe  DiTislon  oonourrlog  in  its  publication  .    ''liere  after  ,  the  r*vi.««d 
man' ie,l  was  considered  and  concurred  in  by  'Jhe  Judgfc  ft  lvooave  Genera  1, 
Aray  Ground  roroes,.  and  &rwy  Air  Fordes  and  wast  published  on  30  July  1945 
as  FM  10-15,  Dome etic  Disturbances  Vlf 

W  AR  5CG~50..  dated  \l  July  "i^^&nplayiaent  o-*  ?ro5p7~~Ai'd  to'"CxviT' 

Author! tie*" 
17/  m  13-15,  July  1345 


ggrgjjrfc  Firs  P^taction 

In  the  fall  of  1944,,  It  ma  discovered  that  the  Japanese  ware 
iiaunching  papor  balloons  in -to  the  etrfitQaphera  -share  they  vjcuI?  be 
oarri*i.l  by  prdT-Jii'.ig  -Kinds  to  tha  United  Eltates  .     the  balloons  were 
equipped  with  automatic  ballast  dropping  devices  to  keep  them  in 
flight  until  they  reached  -this  country  where  incwnril&riss  and  oooa- 
alonally  high  explosives  wars  to  be  dropped  automatically,  after  which 
another  devioe  would  destroy  the*  balloon,.    After  numerous  sighting* 
and  sous  recoveries  of  the  balloons ,  which  appeared  in  increasing 
numbers  in  the  early  month  *  of  1945,  it  was  ea^bliehed  that  ':ie  "pay 
load"  of  a  majority  of  the  balloons     as   incendiary  bombs ,     The  'Ye.r 
Department  consulted  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Departrrxiut  cf 

Agriculture  and  was  advised  that  theBe  boabfi  from  balloon a  constituted 
p.  grave  threat  of  sarloug  forest  fires  in  the  met  wooded  areas  of  ths 
Western  United  States,  where,,  baoause  of  a  manpower  shortage.,  aa  <Yt- 
utiually  low  precipitation  in  1945,  and  a  l&rge  accumulation  of  sli*.ah 
on  the  ground  in  tha  forests  (duo  to  the  emphasis  on  lumber  production 
in  the  vn.r  effort)  the  natural  hazards  were  already  unusually  great., 
fx.®  Forest  Service j  which,  with  the  State  and  local  forest  agencies* 
was  prinsvrily  responsible  for  tha  prevention  and  control  of  forest 
f .-.res,  requested  the  Star  Department  to  assist  it  in  ths  formulation 
of  plans,  and  tc  furaian  manpower ,  supply,  end  equipment;,  so  that 
during  the  Summer  months  of  1S4S  (tit©  forent  fire  reason)  a  'era:'  a*  '. 
force  could  be  ready  to  oorabat  the  expected  forest  fires..    The  iAtsr- 
nal  security  responsibility  as  regards  foreet  fires;  started  from  the 
balloons  ma  a  responsibility  of  'Bie  S?.vu~oct  }\;  ..••.;•»  1  Conor  ?-l v  .-who 
was  authorised  by  ths  War  Department  to  coordinate  forest  fire  protec- 
tion iRatters-,1' Hhe  Btasresnoy  Protection  Sre.ach:  working  in  cJoca 
cooperation  with  th*  Forest  Service.,  tha  Commanding  lenora)  f  Ninth 
Service  Command t  and  all  other  Interested  "Bar  DeparWn^  agencies, 
accomplished  -che  following  % 

(1)  Secured  fee  assignment  of  the  555th  Parachu\»  Infiatry 
Battalion  to  Pendleton  Army  Air  Field,,  Oregon,  who*  a  it  received 
specialized  training  ( under  the  technical  suparrision  of  the  Paresis 
Service)  in  advanced  methods  of  combatting  forest  t  ires  a a  "snake 
Jumpers"  •    When  the  battalion  completed  its  training  it  be  came  an 
initial  striking  force  for  use  in  fighting  forest  .fires.,  Inoid«nU?., 
but  necessary,  to  this  assignment  was  considerable  planning  and  vcerk 
in  regard    to  spools  1  equipment  necessary  for  this  battalion,,  for 
"spotting"  plano£i«  end  for  transport  aircraft. 

(2)  Secured  the  activation  of  ten  'Provisional  Engineer 
Fire  Fighting  Companies  ;269  enlia-cad  man  arc  four  officers,  ea  sh) 

18/  WD  1*  ttor,  file  AO  452-4  (IS!  Apr  45)  OB-S-E,  dated  7  May  194.5, 
subject;    "Japanese  Balloons  -  Emergency  Forest  Fir*  Fighting 


to  bo  specially  eanmrked  for  duty  in  fighting  forest  fires,:  19/  Con- 
siderable, timo  -mass  dsvotod  to  ttio  problsra  of  aquipment  neoansary  for 
the  ae  oompanios  and  the  equipment,,  ^hich  was  finally  authorised -,20/ 
was  considered  adequate  for  their  mission,    HoiwrTer.,  as  activation 
and  training  of  the  so  companies  was  accomplished,  other  needs  b;  saia© 
apparent  wad  at  the  request  of  the  Commanding  General,  Ninth  S»-vioe 
Command,,  atepu  were  initiated  tc  secure  on  enlargement  of  this  authori- 
sation .jZl/ 

(5)    Pomslatad  an  ovwr-s.ll  forest  fir  ■>  fighting:  plan  for 
the  Viar  Deparbaent  *hioh  was  published  in  two  so;  >e  rate  War  Department 
Jo  tters<2g/ 

Se i sure  ajadjDp_eratioa,   of  Private  Pjanta 

Proa  the  beginning  of  its  operation,  on«  of  the- important  fano- 
tionu  of  -iiis  Officio  of  The  Frovoat  Marshal  Ckmsriil  was  in  cozmeofcion 
witli  tha  aeisure  and  operation  by  the  Sec rotary  of  Tfar  of  private 
plants  <uui  facilities    under  executive  order  of  the  President  where 
fie  production  of  plants  vital  to  the  -war  effort  was  threatened  by 
strike  or  other  disturbances 0    In  all  such  seitucea  the  interest  of 
Tho  Provoat  M&rahal  General  has  ba«n  two- fold j 

(1)  Security  raeaauros  in  the  ^renfc  of  violence;  and 

(2)  To  act  as  a  channel  of  comrtunloation  from  the  War 
Department  reproBentative  to  all  in  tare  a  ted  War  Department  agencies « 

In  discharging  this  latter  function,,  it  ™.s  neoe  rrary,,    in  &a*h  in- 
stance, to  obtain  by  telephone >  proceos,  and  iin  tribute  to  th» 
interested  agendo*,  report*  f  roia  the  War  Daparfcjusat  repreeen<a-lvs 
at  the  facilities  j    In  each  selauret  reports  were  received  daily 
until  it  wa»  determined  that  operations  had  beocrau  routine  and  that 
no  further  threat  to  security  existed, 

Uioro  have  been  uevsml  instances  when?  pla.its  or  facilities  of 
private  opera tora  have  been  suiiod  by  the  government  through  agencies 
other  than  tho  War  Department,,  but  where  the  extent! -re  order  directing 
selBure  provided  that  roquoato  could  bp  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  troopa  for  security  purposes  i.C  necoetiary- 

IU/  HU  letter,  file  All  '««  {IU  May  4o)U*M-Sr1WU-JU,  dated  IV  May  1&4B, 
— f      subjects  "Organisation  of  Snginoer  Firn  Fighting  Unite  { Provisional 
<0/a3P  L.-Var,  HID  5PX  «00  (15  Sfc*y  ~5)0B-S-£PDIJL-H.  dated  17  May  1946* 

subjects  "Special  Author! ration  of  Equipment  for  Engineer  Fire 

Fighting  Ccrapanleo  (Provisional)" 
21/  ASF  letter*  file  SPX  400  (2  Jul  4f>)05-S -SFDIOM,  dated  3  July  1945, 

subject;  "Chango  I  to  Special  Authorisatloa  of  Equipment  for  En- 

ginaor  Fire  Fire  Fighting  Companies  (Provisional)/  and  ASF  letter 

file)  SPI  400  (24  Jul  45)CB-3-S?3DI.-=M1I  dated  24  July  1S45„  subject;; 
;| Change  t  to  Special  Authorisation  of  Equipment  for  Engineer  Fire 

Fighting  Companies  (Provisional) n 
22/ WD  7-a  iter,  file  AO  452-4  (19  Apr  45)0D-S-E,  dt,tod  7  May  1946,  subject 
— 1      "Emerge  acy  Forest  Fire  Fighting  Plan,"  an-:  li3  letter,  flic-  .0  452  4 
Apr  45 }0B-S~E(  da. ted  7  May  1045,.  subject*  "Japanese  Balloons 

Sraorgenoy  For«i<jt  Fire  Fight A ng  Plan " 
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Such  operations  required  an  analysis  of  -Hie  situation  to  aacer- 
tain  if  sufficient  troops  were  available  in  the  locality  for  any 
required  operations;,  and*  if  they  were  not„  to  makg  proper  arrange- 
manta  for  obtaining  ouch  troops  if  needed     In  instances  -where  it 
was  thought  likely  that  troops  not  under  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Sanri  oo  Foroee,  would  be  required,  coordination  wi*  tiie  Opera- 
tions Division,  WDGS,  waa  n^coacary  so  that  troops  of  Army  Ground 
Forces,  Army  Air  Forces,  or  the  Defense  Commands  oould  be  made 
available,. 

The  principal  operations  where  troops  have  boon  employed  in 
substantia  1  numbers  have  bean  the  Detroit  raoe  riot  in  June  1943, 
the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Company  strike  in  August  1944  when 
the  "War  Department  so i Rod  and  operated  the  facilities  of  the  company, 
ajid  the  truck  drivers 1  atriis  in  Chicago  in  June  ltf45  when  approxi- 
mately 1200  trucking  linos  were  seised  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Iransp oration,  who  called  upon  the  War  Department  /or  troops  to 
operate  the  trucks  and  to  guard  persona  and  property  during  opera tionae 
A  brief  statement  of  each  of  these  operations  follows s 

* 

a.    On  the  night  of  20  June  1943  a  fist  fight, between  a 
white  men  and  a  negro  at  Belle  Isle  amusement  j>ark  in  Detroit,  set 
off  disturbances  whioh  quickly  spread  to  the  negro  section  of  war- 
crowded  Detroit*    tfidssproad  rioting  by  gangs  of  white  hoodlums  and 
groups  of  negroes  enuued  resulting  finally  in  31  chad*  more  than  600 
injured  and  tremendous  property  damage  in  looted  s  .»roB,  wrecked 
automobiles,,  and  similar  acts  of  vandalism,    It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  situation  had  gone  beyond  the  control  of  state  and  local 
authorities  and  that  a  request  for  federal  aid  was  likely. 

At  1100,  21  June  1943,  the  Provost  Marshal  General  was 
Informed  by  ths  Commanding  General,  Sixth  Service  Command,  that  two 
military  police  battalions  had  baen  alerted  but  th&t  he  desired 
authority  to  call  for  additional  ground  force  troops.     Qie  Provost 
Sfereha!  General  informed  the  Commanding  General r  Army  Service  Forces, 
and  through  the  Operations  Division,  ^Tar  Department  Genei-al  Staff , 
arranged  for  Uto  alar  ting  of  the  2nd  Division  at  Ctap  McCoy,  Bis  eon- 
sin.,    'jfoe  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  coordination  with  The  Judge 
Advocate  General,  prepared  a  proclamation  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture to  be  signed  in  the  event  the  governor  of  Michigan  requested 
federal  afisistencs  in  quelling  the  disorders,  and  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  by  the  Commanding  General,  Sixth  Service  Command,  only  if 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  was  issued. 

The  governor  of  Hiohlgan  having  requaetec  the  aid  of  fede- 
ral troops,  these  proclamations  were  duly  issued  and  federal  troops 
moved  into  the  affected  areas  quelling  the  disorders  efficiently  and 
Quickly,,    The  troops  aofeal?y  employed  were  the  726 th  Military  Police 
Battalion  which  was  already  at  Detroit,  the  701st  Military  Police 
Battalion  and  later  the  792nd  Military  Police  Battel  ion  from  Fort 
Cuiiter,  Michigan,  a  provisional  battalion  made  up  cf  three  Zl 


military  police  eoapanies  from  Fort  Cub tor  and  fie If ridge  FUud  »,nd 
later  the  9th  Xaftua.tr/  (of  the  2nd  Division)  from  Port  Cwtor,  By 
8  July  1&43,,  all  disorder*  had  subsided  and  all  Federal  troops  were 
ordered  out  of  Detroit  a so opt  two  military  polio*  battalions  (T28th 
sad  792nd)  *hioh  remained  in  Dotroit  on  an  alert  status. 

b*    On  1  August  1944*  a  jjeneral  strike  of  the  operators  of. 
the  fbi le.de Iphia  Transportation  Company  ooourrod,  as  oar  tvnd  bus 
operators  refused  to  work  in  protest  &Qcinst  the  company  °«  umpioymenv1-. 
and  training  of  oi^ht  negro  street  oar  operators  p  which  action  the 
company  had  taken  in  compliance  with  a  series  of  directives  from  ths 
Fair  Employment  Praotioes  Committee  and  the  War  ttanponor  Commit,  ion* 
Appeals  to  tho  atrikare  to  return  to  work  having  faileaV  acts  of 
violence  being  feared,  and  continued  operation  of  this  tracwptir  ration 
system  being  vital  to"  the  tar  effort,  the  President,,  by  ExecnrU™ 
Order*  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  possession,  of  f.nd  operate 
the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Company*   Jfeijor  General  Wq~mc  (Jem* 
mandins  General,  Third  Service  Cowasuid,  ims  designated  as  the  fflw 
Department  Representative,    The  seisur-c  was  effected  incwedtatsjy  with- 
out  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  any  force. 

The  conditions  existing  at  the  time  ®?  the  sadsure  indlcAtert 
the  necessity  for  troops  to  ^uard  the  properties  sad  feci  lit  iiw  of  the 
company  and  the  probable  need  for  military  transportation  and  troop* 
possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  to  act  as  operating  par  scnzie  i. -  Ac- 
cordingly^ troops  consisting  of  the  necessary  operating;  unitSi  overtwAd 
units,,  and  field  foroee,  as  well  as  military  vehicles  adaptiibis  for 
action  in  the  company's  transportation  system,,  ware  scoured.    > floor 
observers  were  assigned  to  the  seventeen  oar  barns  and'  ^erases  and  a 
system  of  hourly  reports  from  these  observers  to  the  ocrcimander  of 
troops  was  established* 

General  Sayes  issued  an  order  on  4  August  to  all  rap  Ayess 
to  report  for  duty  at  fcheir  first  regular  assigned  runn  on  7  August^ 
or  suffer  immediate  dismissal*    Ihoy  were  informed  that  selfiotj.-^ 
service  would  be  requested  to  cancel  f],0fe rotate  for  those  not  report- 
ing and  that  the  Wcr  Manpower  Caitmisoion  would  be  requested  to  refuse 
certificates  of  availability  to  strikers*,  thus  aaking  it  impoe ti ibis 
for  them  to  obtain  employment  el£<3whoreo    Full  publicity  from  rs:m- 
papers  and  radio  stations  ma  given  the  as  orders.    On  ti  August,  the 
Department  of  Justice  obtained  w&r rants  for  the  arrest  of  four  cf  th* 
principal  strike  leaders  for  al^egsad  violation  of  the  Wfcr  Itf.bor  Dis- 
putes Act.    These,  men  vraro  arrested  end  later  released  on  b«a<L  By 
7  August  c  normal  operations  had  bean  resisaed*  althouiih.  ermsd  gi.*2?4* 
were  assigned  to  every  ear*  bus  and  subway  train  to  prevent  aottp  of 
violenoe.   A  total  of  ZG&6  were  so  assigned  with  375  held  in  r«iierref. 

On  8  Augusta  the  company  and  the  union  Involved  reaci^d  an 
agreosrant  covering  wags**  hours P  and  terms  and  conditions  of  ^tr^lo^i/meat,, 
and  normal  operations'  continued  until  17  August  1944 „  when  possession , 
control  and  operation  by  the  War  Deparfewnt  of  ths  transportation 
system  r.ere  terminated" 
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a*,    At  0001  on  Iti  June  lS4aD  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  of 
the  President,  the  Di rector  of  th<»  OiTioe  of  Defense  Transpo rtation 
took  possession  of  and  began  operating  the  strike  bot-ni  true' ring 
in  duo  try  in  Chioago,.    Upon  refusal  of  tho  strikers  to  return  to  work, 
the  Offioe  of  Defenae  Transportation ,  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Executive  Grder  which  authorised  it,,  requested  military  assis** 
tanoe0     this  was  granted  and  responsibility  for  tha  military  forces 
was  delegated  to  the  Commas  ding  Ganoral,  Sixth  Service  Command,, 
Humorous  personnel  was  necessary  in  order  to  driva  the  trucks  and  to 
provide  adequate  pro taction  for  driver* ,  truoka  and  cargo.  After 
utilising  three  of  his  four  military  police  battalions,,  tha  Commanding 
General,  Sixth  Sarvioe  Command,,  procured  two  additiojial  battalions  from 
the  Fifth  Service  Command,  and  requested  line  Provost  Marshal  General's 
assistance  in  obtaining  two  more*    '&e  Provost  Marshal  General,  by 
telephone,  arranged  for  the  movement  of  one  battalion  { the  804th)  from 
Port  Davens^  Massachusetts,  and  one  (the  722nd)  from  Port  DuFont, 
Delaware,.    In  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  military  polioe  battalions 
the  Commanding  Genora?. ,  Sisrth  Service  Command,  was  furnished  by  the 
~%&r  Department  with  d;-i¥ara  and  guards  from  Army  Ground  Forces  and 
Army  Air  Porceu  2'rox  all  parts  of  the  country.    Eie  cotal  troop 
strength       opera tions  progressed  approximated  16*000*    The  Provost 
Marshal  General  seint  'die  Chief  of  the  Emergency  Protection 
Branch  to  Chioagc  to  cbaarve  Army  opera tions,  and,  at  the  request  of 
■the  service  coriander  a,  aeot  two  safety  officers  to  caaiet  the  Sixth 
Service  Command  in  organising  an  adequate  motor  vanitla  eaTety  program.. 
At  the  direotion  of  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Service  For c*« ,  the 
Commanding  General „  3ixMl  Service  Cotrsiiand,  provided  The  Provoet  Marshal 
General  with  a  daily  report  of  operations,  which  xis  pro ceased  in 
Sme«rgenoy  Protection  Sranon,  and  distributed  to  tha  Commanding  General , 
Array  Service  Forces,  and  to  all  interested  Rar  Department  agencies- 
This  report  was  terminated  with  the  raport  of  Z7  Jane  when  it  became 
apparent  -that  the  truok  drivers'  strike  was  over  and  that  the  military 
personnel  oould  be  released  for  return  to  their  permanent  stations » 

Some  of  ths  instance*  where  neitur*  was  effected  by  other  govern - 
meat  agencies,  but  th-s  Bar  Department  was  required  to  be  ready  to 
furnish  security  troops  if  called  upen  were  the  seizure  (a)  by  the 
Department  of  the  interior  of  numerous  ooal  mines  in  November  1943 
and  again  in  April  1945,  (b)  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  tha 
Chicago  properties  of  I/ontgomery  Ward  4  Company,  jno,  in  April  1944 
(this  was  ::irst  seizure  ana  i»  to  be  distinguished  from  later  aeieure 
by  the  War  Department) ,  (o)  by  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War 
of  the  Texas  Company  at  Port  Arthur ,  Terns,  in  Juno  IMS  and  of  Cities 
Service  Refinery,  Lake  Charlea,  Da.,  in  May  1945  (one  acmpany  of 
military  police  was  used  as  security  troops  dvring  thi^  la t tor  opera- 
tion), and  (d)  by  the  Kavy  of  5  plants  of  the  Gooiyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  July  1945  o 

Takeovers  by  the  War  Departeitnt  which  did  not  actually  involve  the 
use  of  troopa„  but  which  required  the  receipt  and  processing  of  report* 
from  tha  Vfar  Department  representative),  were  as  follows f 
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»o    Thirteen  pint  ta  ( leather  JG>mneriaa)  in  Salom  and 
Peabody,  Maes,  ,  in  HoTOmbor  1942,, 

Vie  s  tern  Electric  Company  t  Point  Brae  so,  Md,  s  in 

December  1943, 

0o    Ton  textile  plants  in  and  around  Pall  Kiver,  Mass-, 
i.n  February  1944, 

do    Kes-R&d  Tube  k  Lamp  Corp,,  Oweiisboro,.  Ky,B  ir.  April  1944  = 

eD    Hummer  Mfg.,  Co.  (subsidiary  o.f  Montgomery  TYard,  Inc.) 
Springfield,  Hi.,  in  April  1944, 

tc,    International  Hickol  Co=J  Huntington  p       VaCj.  in  August 

1944, 

gc    Cleveland  Graphits  Bronze  Coo ,,  Ci?  veland,  Ohio,  in 
September  1944  0 

h5     Twentieth  Century  Bra  a  a  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn* ,  in 
September  1944, 

le    Farrell  Cheek  Steel  Co,.;,  Sandusky,  Ohiot  in  r^tamber 

1344, 

J.    Hughea  Tool  Co„    (2  plants),  Houston,,  Tnxas,  in  September 

1944, 

k6    Eight  aeparate  plants  and  facilities  in  Toledo Ohio, 
shut  down  by  the  strike  of  Mechanics  Educational  Society  of  America , 

in  ^o-OTibrr  1944. 

1.    Cudfthy  Bi'os,  Co,,,,  Cudahy^  Wi«<j,(  in  December  1944, 

m»    Various  » tores  e>nd  mail  order  house e  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co,  Inc. ,  in  December  1944 

n,    Bingham  3c  Garfield  Railway  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
in  January  1945 0 

o-    American  Balsa  Corp.,  Enka,  Worth  Carolina,  In  February 

*945. 

p,    Gaffney  Mfg..  Co,f  Gaffney ,  South  Carolina,  Jx.  Hay  1945, 

<j.    Cocker  Machine  &  Foundry  Company  9  Gas  tenia,  Portti 
Carolina,  in  Kay  1945, 

Mary  Leila  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Greensboro,,  da, ,  in 

June  1945 „ 
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8.  Diamond  Alkali  Company ,  Painesvllle,  Ohio,  its  June  194St 

to  Springfield  Plywood  Co..  Springfield,  Oregon,  in  July 

1945. 

u»  De  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  50  J'xly  1946. 

The  emargenoy  ope  rations  which  have  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  are  those  where  The  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral 
was  called  upon  actively  to  participate  in  some  measure.  In 
addition  to  thorte  specific  situations,  the  Branch  necessarily 
maintained  sources  of  intelligence  to  keep  abreast  of  all  situ. at:; on 
which  might  require  the  use  of  federal  troops  in  aid  of  the  civil 
authorities.    Through  the  roceipt  of  spot  reports  and  traekly  io» 
telllgence  summaries  from  the  aervioe  oommands,  coordination  with 
other  War  Department  intelligence  agencies,  and  statistical  :in» 
formation  on  the  loobtion  and  movement  of  troops  within  the  Cnitod 
States,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  remained  continuously  prepared 
to  take  appropriate  action  in  the  event  of  an  ema'rgcnoy  within 
the  scope  of  any  of  tho  plans  over  whioh  he  exercised  staff  tm-per- 
vialon. 

The  activities  of  the  Emorgenoy  Protection  Branch,  rfciclj  hare 
been  described,  made  it  neoesoary  to  formulate  varioue  standard 
operating  procedures  for  use  within  the  offioe<>    From  time  to  time, 
changed  oonditioas  have  required  tho  revision  of  these  stsidard 
operating  procedures  whioh  inolude  procedure  for  use  of  troops 
under  WD->EPff~44  and  procedures  for  action  on  (1)  receipt  cf  a 
request  for  authority  to  use  federal  troopB,  (2)  request  for 
additional  troops  for  an  emergency  operation,  (3)  request  for  th<» 
movement  of  military  police  battalions  by  air,  (4)  receipt  ot 
report  from  the  War  Department  representative  ops  rating  e  plimt 
seised  by  the  War  Department  and  general  prooedure  relative  to 
War  Department  operation  of  a  seized  plant,  and  (5)  on  re:  >i}.it 
of  request  for  clearance,,  from  &  soourity  standpoint,  of  an  in» 
stallation  for  the  establishment  of  a  prisoner  of  war  oamjp,  Duty 
of fleer s  remained  on  duly  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office 
to  handle  any  emergency  situation  whioh  might  ariae. 

In  addition  to  standard  operating  procedures  for  use  in  Die 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Of floe,  the  Emergency  Protection  preach 
has  received,  from  time  to  time,  various  standard  operating 
prooedures  from  servloe  commands P  ports  of  embarkation,  and  other 
instsllations  covering  action  to  be  taken  lathe  event  of  >.. 
oular  emergencies.    These  standard  operating  procedures  wre 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  adequacy*  legality,  and  conformity 
with  War  Department  policy  and  were  kept  in  the  files  for  cor  ;ul=» 
tation,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  at  such  an  installation. 
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AUXILIARY  MIL  IT  AST  POLICE  WtaJBAM 

■*  t 


Internal  security  Jja  the  continental  United  States  -  the  security 
of  our  ability  to  produce  -  Is  always  &  prime  mission  of  the  War  De- 
partment -  particularly  in  time  of  wara  when  to  protect  wv  industry 
from  all  hasarda  if  a  natter  of  the  hi  ghost  importance,,    To  "protect" 
means  to  use  all  available  metaodfl  and  moans  of  protection  -  fences « 
floodlights,,  visitor  control t  fire  prevention,,  accident  prevention 
md  many  ethers,,  Including  plant  guards  with  vihioh.  this  o  hap  tar  is 
primarily  concerned c 

When  responsibility  for  Internal  security  was  o?:&rged  fc<  f:,rha 
Pre  vout  Marshal  General  in  Macoh,;.942s  immediate  attention  was  giv*m 
to  increasing  the  ciutherity,,  responsibility^  and  efficiency  of  plant 
guard  forces.    This  effort  culminated  in  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police 
program  which  required  that  guar3  forces  at  all  War  Department  plants,, 
posts.,  and  stations'  oontrolied  or  operated  by  tho  supply  services  or 
by  tie  Army  Air  Forces,  and  at  all  important  war  plants  wore  "to  b« 
organised,  drilled  and  instructed  a*  military  units  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  War.tji/ 

Th©  mission  assigned  to  those  oivilian  auxiliaries  to  tho  nili- 
tsxy  pel  ice  Tfsis  to  provide  in  tarsal  and  srfcerna).  protection  to  the 
plant  against  sabotage,  espionage,  and  natural  Imsards,  and  to  verve 
with  the  Army  in  providing  protection  to  tho  plant  and.  its  environs 
In  emergency  situations.^? 

Service  commanders,  under  the  staff  supervision,  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  General ,  "cere  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  thla 
activity. 

Plant  Guard  Toy oa_a >J*jy«f  *Alt*  y  I 

After  the  *ntry  of  the  United  State  «  into  the  F.Irs t  W ■:,-:.<!.  v/are 
the*  pr ?"b3..cm  of  providing  quickly  «  substantial  number  of  dependable 
guards  was  sought  to  be  met  by  the  organisation  of  an  element  of  th* 
Army  known  as  the  United  States  Guards  *  moo  from  "the  Army*  mostly 
individuals  rejected  for  oversaae  service,,  aligned  to  protect  war 
plants  *  bridge  a.,  air  fields,  ;md  other  important  production  ?nd  ^'-rans- 
portatioii  facilities.    At  the  peak,  there  were  more  than  100 t 000  on 

1/  ft&  letter,  file  Ad  &IM  (T-SUajMS-smAk-M,  dated  t  My  1948, 
a abject j  "Military  Organisation  of  Plant  Guard  Forces. * 

8/  SOS  Circular  Ke«  52,.  dat*sd  20  August  1942..  "Thr*  Military  Organisa- 
tion of  Plant  Guard  Dorcas," 
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dutsy0    These  non  rolievad  ccaibat  An^y  personnel  earlier  .assigned  to 
this  duty  and  supplemented  civilian  guards  deputised  as  U&ited  states 
Marshals* 

Large  soale  deputi Ration  of  ,uards  as  U«  £6  Jtershals  tied  bad 
result* a a  Umy  ware  Liijropwrly  trained  and  with  p^or  background, 
and  with  the  sudden  Increase  In  authority  there  were  nwaerws  i«„ 
g tongas  of  misuse  of  power  tliat  brought  discredit  upon  the  office 
of  United  Ctatoa  Marshal,  This  experience  wan  a  factor  in  develop- 
ing a  solution  to  the  question  in  the  present  war. 

The  utilization  of  United  States  Guards  was  alBO  unsatisfao- 
tory,    The  men  -  rejects,  iwy  of  them  -  were  not  of  good  qmlity* 
Tho  very  nature  of  the  asaig^pient  had  its  affect  upon  their  morale, 
There  were  problems  of  quarter a*  iraintanance0  ^dical  oare  and  orga- 
nisation » 

Plant  Guard  g*oroes_  Prior_to  Pearl  Earbor 

From  tho  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1359  the  importance 
of  American  production  grow  constantly  as  'uropean  nations"  fell* 
Plant  menagerie  nt  a  wt>r©  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  security 
and  mere  guards  were  employed  -  >r.eny  of  thaw  in  large  groups  of  well 
drilled*  unifonaed  sen  under  th©  oaasnnd  of  a  chief  v?ith  inlHtary  or 
police  experience  -  neat  of  theras  however,,  were  nondescript  wtmg  hired 
as  guards  beoaueo  they  were  unfit  for  other  work*  doiog  their  job  in  a 
haphasord,  hit  or  mi  bo  manner 0 

To  build  up  their  prestige  and  authority 0  tfiere  was  considerable 
increase  in  the  dsputieation  of  guards  as  constables  and  sheriffs  a 
The  Depar-jsueut  of  Juctice  consented  to  a  limited  oeputisatl.cn  as 
United  states  Sfcirishai.B  on  request  of  tho  Aru$f0  but0  reraesabaxing  tho 
experience  of  tho  last  war*  limited  tho  doputisation  to  ona  guard 
per  ehifit  -  regardless  of  the  sise  of  the  force-    Shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor  even  this  limited  deputisabion  was  terminated 0 

Guard  Foroafl  After  rear  1  Harbor  »  prior  to  the  Auxiliary'  military  Folios 


■r,ith  the  outbreak  of  the  war,,  coi;tbftt  troops  ware  used  t.o  a  coa<= 
siderable  extent  to  guard  -srital  facilities,  but  tiiare  wua  continuing 
pro  a  sure  frosa  0-1  to  use  military  personnel  only  for  oofubat  training  e 
end0  of  course,  there  was  as  yet  no  substantial  eiilitairy  police  or- 
sanitations    Fifty-five  aiilitary  police  battalions,  2one  of  Sntorior, 
v<©ro  in  process  of  activation,  but  it  was  contemplated  thm:  these 
would  be  cAinOained  A  8  a  mobile  reserve  force  at  critical  areas 
throughout  the  United  Statue  and  not  employed  to  guard  specific 
plant  Bo    State  Guard  units  were  being  organised  as  rapidly  as  pos=- 
sible  to  taiaa  the  place  of  the  National  Guard,  (which  had  bean  called 
into  service),    and,  while  sail©  of  those  Ctate  Guard  units  were  being 
used  to  guard  bridges  and  ot/jer  ainiilar  installations  in  a  few  local* 
ities,  it  was  realised  that  this  xis.9  very  tetuporcryo  because  this 
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personnel  was  intended  only  for  shorfc-timo  emergenoy  duty. 

la  the  meantime,  the  newly  organised  Internal  Security  Division 
of  The  Provost  U&rthal  General  Js  Office  deviiod  a  pita  under  which 
the  Under  Seoretary  of  W&r  would  issue  certain  Vegul at ions*  concern^ 
ing  existing  ;ji>ard  forces  employed  by  War  Department  contractors  or 
■iuboontraotors  in  the  production  of  munitions „    'Che  immediate  objeot 
of  this  plan  ¥aa  to  avoid  plant  guards  walk  Lag  off  duty  in  tho  event 
of  a  strike  at  the  installation.    Organised  labor  gave  its  approval 
to  the  plan..    Each  member  was  obliged  to  execute  an  oath  oi*  Ulegituiae 
to  the  United  States,  which  stated  spec  if  lo  ally  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit any  activity  or  occurrence  to  Interfere  in  any  way  directly  or  in- 
directly  with  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  protect  -srar  material,  w&- 
premises,  and  war  utilities.     In  addition,  the  guard  had  to  be  physioally 
fit  to  perform  his  duties;  properly  uniformed,  provided  wi th  a  badge 
-approved  by  the  War  Department;  carry  on  identification  card  authen- 
ticated oy  tho  War  Department j  and,  if  required  by  local  War  Depart- 
ment representation,  be  trained  in  the  uao  of  firearms  and  be  armed* 
The  regulations  ware  issued  on  18  April  1942il5/and  wars  made  con- 
siderably more  specific  on  4  June  1942 which,  as  a  result  of 
esperleooej  cleared  up  many  of  the  problems  left  unsettled  by  the 
earlier  directive.    The  legal  basis  for  this  plan  was  considered  to 
be  the  UndCi"  Secretary  of  Vnr"&  procurement  author!  ty,  specifically 
given  him  by  Congress ,5/and  his  powor  to  enforce  compliance  was  based 
upon  hie  contractual  author i*tgr„    The  War  Department  would  not  deal 
with  contractors  who  would  not  follow  these  instructions.  However,, 
there  was  the  fullest  cooperation  on  tho  part  of  all  contractors, 

It  was  felt  that  an  ©von  more  effioleat  plant  guard  force  might 
be  established,  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  plant  guard  organizations, 
by  attempting  again  to  deputise  such  guards ,  thus  ■peolfloaliy  making 
them  federal  instrumentalities ,  end  extending  the  program  to  War,,  Savy, 
and  Maritime  Canal salon  contractor a  and  subo on tr actors.    The  support 
of  the  War  Produc  tion  Board  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  a?  well  as  of 
the  Army  *.nd  I!&vy3  waB  obtained  to  a  proposed  joint  olroular.     In  the 
fir  at  part  of  June  I942s  6Srt.  Ralph  Bard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  th© 
Havy„  Mr  ,  R.  l\  Patterson,.  Under  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel  Pelham  p. 
Glass ford,  Director  e  Internal  Security  Division,  Office  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  Grjneral  and  other  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart^ 
meets a  personally  pro seated  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
bureau  of  Investigation!,  the  problem  of  deputising  plant  guards  as 
deputy  marshals,,    Mr°  Hoover  was  favorably  inclined,  ard  agreed  to 
take  tho  natter  up  with  th©  Attorney  General.. 

\'J  EOS  Circular  Fo."T7~18  April  1942.  ' 
V  90S  Ciroulnr  Mo.  17,  4  Juno  1942. 
'•6/  10  D.S.C.  1193 
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The  Auxiliary  Military  Police  Program 


Although  tha  guard  forces  at  contractors 11  plant*  were  operating 
much  mes-a  efficiently  under  the  Secretary  of  War'*  regulations.,  it 
was  Btill  believed  neoassnry  to  increase  military  control  over  these 
guar  (Is.     A  thorough  study  of  the  Article  of  W,*r  which  gives  military 
juri a diction  over  civilians  serving  with  the  Army  In  the  field  con- 
vinced The  Provost  iiaraha).  General  that  in  a  great  many  instance  a 
plant  guards  were  aubjoot  to  military  law,, 6/ 

After  •  series  of  conferences  with  the  As b is  tent  Seoretary  of 
the  Kavy,  the  Director,  Federal  Sursau  of  Investigation  the  Social 
Soourity  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  itevenue,  the  Rational  Labor 
Relations  Board,,  and  others,  The  Prove  at  Marshal  General  obtained 
the  informal  approvals  of  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  War  De- 
partment' s  labor  representatives,  the  Commanding  General ,  Services 
of  Supply,  7/  and  thR  Odder  Secretary  of  V.'or.    A  War  Department  ordtjr  • 
was  prepared  which  was  approved  by  tha  Secretary  of  War  and  Issued 
on  2  July  1942,  B/'  This  was  the  basis  for  the  Avail iary  Military 
Police,    The  issuance  of  the  instructions  undoubtedly  tras  acoile rated 
by  the  news  of  1fce  capture  of  the  eight  Nasi  saboteurs,,  whish  was 
widely  publicized  at  that  time, 

A  great  many  questions  were  at  onco  presented.  Clarify iag  in- 
structions were  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  these  eventually  wsre 
consolidated  into  a  complete  circular  concerning  the  Auxiliary 
Military  Police oS/  Subsequently,  this  circular  was  further  revised 
and  enlarged  to  incorporate  all  of  the  polioies  relating  to  the 
program  that  had  been  developed  by  experience  since  its  inoeption, 
but  "tiie  basic  plan  ima  in  no  way  change d„ 10/ 

The  banic  operational  administration  of  the  Auxiliary  Military 
Felice  progrcm  tb.es  entrusted  to  the  service  commanders „  under  the 
staff  supervision  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General.  11/  Commanding 
generals  of  service  cemmands  were  made  responsible  for  military 
organisation *  training,  and  command  of  guard  forces  at  all  facili- 
ties and  installations  within  their  respective  commands „  oxcept 
those  under  tha  continuing  protection  of  The  Nevy,:  ports  of  eaibarka» 

|7^aFTTl^tTciroT"V^r  No,  2.         ~  —  — . 

y    PMGO  memorandum,,  file  SPiJiGS  524.B,  dated  29  June  1942,  subject? 
"Military  Organisation  of  Plant  Guard  Forces,,11 

3/  r.D  letter,  file  2S1.43  (  7-2-42  )JlS-SPAAiW:o  dated  2  July  1942, 
subjeeti  Military  Organisation  of  Plant  Guard  Parses j"  '^ad 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations  Press  Release;;  dated  2  July  1342, 
subject!  "Military  Organization  of  Plant  Guard  Forces," 

9/  SOS  Circular  No.  63*  dated'2S  August  1942,  subject!  w The  Military 
Organisation  of  Plant  Guard  Forces." 

IG/ASF  Circular  Bo,  IS.  dated  17  March  1943  ?  subjecbt  "Auxiliary 
Military  Police 
Par  4a,  ASF  Circular  Mo,  15,  dated  IT  iiarcli  1943 
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ticm,  and  others  which  The  Provost  Marshal  General  determined  should 
be  exempted.  12/  Porta  of  embarkation!,  beoaue©  of  the  special  and  im- 
portant nature  of  the  activities  conducted,  were  made  the  rasp  on u Abili- 
ty of  the  local  commanding  officer  of  the  port„  and  the  service  commandor 
was  furnished ,  on  his  request,,  with  data  regarding  the  strength  and  equip- 
ment of  the  guard  forces  and  the  state  of  their  training.    The  service 
commander  wae  authorised  to  inspect  the  forces  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  for  their  Improvement- 13/ 

Reporting  to  the  nervioe  commander  was  the  "commanding  officer 
having  jurircdiotion  over  the  guard  furces,,n  -  ordinarily  the  district 
commander.    If,  howevar,  the  facility  or  installation  had  a  local 
resident  commanding  officer  he  was  made  the  cc~.  ^ding  officer  having 
jurisdiction, 14/ 

The  ntXu  echelon  of  command e  reporting  to  the  commanding  officer 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  guard  foroea,.  was  the  ^lant  guard  officer, 
plaoed  in  command  of  tha  militarised  guard  foroe  at  each  plant  or  group 
of  plants a lb/ 

Activation  of  guard  forces  as  Auxiliary  Military  Police  was 
accomplished  by  assembling  them*  reading  tad  explaining  designated 
or  tides  of  war  D  end  informing  them  that  the  government  was  directly 
interested  in  the  asourity  and  protection  of  the  facility  or  installa- 
tion and  that  its  production  was  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  "the 
^ar.lg/  The  guards  were  required  to  give  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  and  to 
execute  a  apeoified  form  of  agreement,  acknowledging  that  they  would 
obey  military  orders  and  that  they  were  subject  to  military  discipline 
and  to  articles  of  war..    Each  militarized  guard  was  issued  a  certifi- 
cate of  enrollment  evidencing  hi a  membership  in  the  Auxiliary  Military 
Police. 17/ 

Orders  and  regulations  were  issued  by  the  commanding  officer 
having  jurisdiction*,  after,  in  civilian  operated  facilities,,  consul- 
tation with,  andP  if  possible,  concurrence  by  the  plant  management „ is/ 

Every  effort  was  made  to  assure  the  continued  civilian  status  of 
the  Auxiliary  Military  Police,  19/  They  functioned  much  as  formerly, 
except  for  the  military  command  and  their  training  and  instruction 

Par  4b(i),A5)?  Circular  Mo.  tt,  dated  1?  March  1§45.  

fPar  4b(2),  "  "  "  "      •  " 

Par  4c,  "  "  "  " 

Par  4d*,  "  n  "      9  " 

W  Par  5a, " 
T?/  Copy  of  the  pledge  and  agreement  appears  as  an  incloaure  to 

ASP  Circular  Ho.  15,  dated  17  Mar oh  1943„ 
18/  Par  5c,  ASF  Ciroular  Mo.  15,  dated  17  March  1945, 
fg/  Par  67     ■         "  "  "       "  " 
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with  ft  viow  to  service  with  the  Amy  in  e.n  emergency.    Control  con- 
tinued to  be  exercised  through  the  plant  nxanageja&nt  except  at  drill 
and  in  emergencies.     In  the  uormal  situation  the  plwit  guard  officer 3 
exercised  their  authority  through  the  civilian  guard  officers  ar?d  the 
chain  of  command  established  by  the  plant  management . 20/ 

The  militarisation  program  did  not  change  basically  the  exifitiuy 
systems  of  hiring 5  oompensatJ.cn  and  dismissal  \  all  remained  priBiari  ly 
a  matter  betwaen  the  guar do  and  the  plant  mauagemeui n ,  Z\j  However,  a 
reach© r  of  the  Auxiliary  ...ilitary  Polios  could  not  bv  employs!  or  dis- 
missed or  oamitted  to  resign  if  the  plant  guard  offioer  believed  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  impaired  sad  declii>ad  to  give  his 
approval  ,22/' 

i  Employee  benefits,  auoh  as  social  security,  wor'-ouen.3  s  compensa- 
tion, said  employers*  liability,  were  not  changed, ZZf  Auai liar y  Mili- 
tary Polios  wore  pennitted  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  join  labor 
uniono  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  preferable  that  they  belonged 
to  a  bargaining  unit,  and  be  represented  by  a  bargaining  ageaoy, 
different  from  tiiO;jO  concerned  with  the  production  employees  of  the 
same  facility,,  24/  These  principles  were  upheld  by  the  Hetioial  Labor 
Relations  Board  c2j^/  although  questioned  in  certain  federal  eirouit 
courts  of  appeal  on  the  basis  that  the  guard?!,  being  under  military 
control,  should  not  be  permitted  collective  bargaining  activities 
3inoe  they  conflicted  with  the  primary  protective  obligations  of 
the  guards,  26/ 

This  was  believed  to  go  beyond  reasonable  requirements  in  the 
rone  of  interior,  and  that  in  view  of  the  civilian  statu 3  of  the 
Auxiliary  Military  Pclioe,  their  rights  as  workers  should  be 
recognized,  with  but  one  qualification!    no  outside  aotivity  - 
whether  it  be  state  ^uard  work,  work  as  air  raid  wardens  or  at  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  -  should  be  tolerated  which  would  interfere 
with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Auxiliary  ailitwry  Police .27/ 

The  Auxiliary  military  Police  were  required  to  be  physically  fit 
to  perfOi-m  their  duties  in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner  -  the  plant 
guard  offioer  determining  such  physical  fitness  „  28/ 

20/  Par  SarASFSiicular  rfo.  15,  dated  17  tlaroh  "~ 
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n/  Par  6^(1)," 
22/  Par  6b(2}," 
W  Par  67,  ■ 


it  n  t;  ft  n 

il  n  n  n  ti 


tr  ll  't 


24/  Par  6h , 

2p/  In  re  Lord  Manufacturing  Co.  and  United  States  Rubber  Worker s„ 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Caoe  "-4826,  5'ftbruary  1343, 
26/  JJLRB  v,  Atkins  &  Company,  147  F(2d)7?0. 
]fy  Par  ChU),.  ASK  Clroular  So,  IS,  dated  17  Maroh  1945& 
2$/  Par  7&, 


n  r»  «  ti  n 


Auxiliary  idilit&ry  Police  were  uniformed  by  the  employer,  the 
plant  guard  officer  determining  in  each  case,  with  due  regard  to  the 
circumstances,  whether  the  force  -was  "properly  uni  formed /2J}/  Insignii  a 
consisting  of  an  armband  or  a  shoulder  patch  with  the  words  "Auxiliary 
Military  Police,"  waa  required,  SC^'capable  of  recognition  rt  a  dis- 
tance to  prevent  the  men.  from  being  regarded  as  guerrillas;  in  the 
event  of  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  to  symbolise  their  authority. 

Arms,  provided  by  plant  management.,  were  conpul  r-ory,  the  plant 
guard  officer  determining  the  type  of  weapon  moat  appropriate  in  the 
protection  of  the  individual  plant .51/  Where  necessary*  the  plant 
guard  officer  oould  require  the  plant  to  give  proper  training  in  the 
use  of. the  weapon  furnished,    Permits,,  licenses,,  or  bonds  required 
by  state  laws  did  riot  apply  to  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police  32/ 
and  the  practice  of  making  them  deputy  sheriffs  or  special  police 
no  longer  provided  much  additional  advantagc35/ and  was  largely  dls« 
continued, 

Training  in  military  subjects  was  givsn  by  military  personnel,, 
in  addition  to  the  training  in  normal  protective  duties  supplied  by 
'the  plant.,    The  military  training  was  designed  to  amble  the  man  to 
serve  effectively  with  the  Army  if  emergencies  so  required,  The 
scope  of  the  training  wsf  largely  within  the  det«i miration  of  the 
plant  guard  officer,  and  usually  did  not  exceed  one  hour  per  weak, 8^ f 
the  policy  being  to  five  training  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
each  force,  giving  consideration  to  such  things  ae  character,  expe- 
rience, previous  training,  locality  and  geography  of  the  plant,  and 
its  relative  ^er  "Sme  importance „Sy  The  subjects  included  artlelea 
of  war,,  military  courtesy  and  discipline,  defease  against  air  and 
parachute  attack ,  personal  encounters,  interior  and  special  guard 
duty,  use  of  weapons,  military  police  organisation,  duties  and 
powere,  riot  formations  and  approach  marches. 86/ 

Court  martial  juriediction  over  Auxiliary  Military  Police  was 
given  to  service  commander a ,57/  Plant  guard  officers  had  the  summary 
disciplinary  authority  of  a  company  commander  under  Article  of  War 
104,,38/but  in  all  cases  prior  approval  of  the  War  Department  tc  a 
court"  martial  was  required*    That  procedure  was  resorted  to  only  in 

29/  FarTHT  ASF  Circular  No.  15,"  dated~17  MsrcT~r94;~ 
W  Pmr  7c ,    n         "  .  "  9     ,  " 

W  Par  7e(l),"         ■    •  " 

33/  Par  7f,  " 
m  Par  7tCl)» 
35/  Par  7f(2); 

3§/  Par  7g(3).(4)  and  (5),  tt 
37/  Par  8a{l), 
38/  Par  8n(2) 
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exceptional  euii,  where  no  othar  fora  of  punish*  mi-  wis  sfferoi*©..  59/ 


At  the  beginning  of  the  pro^em,  sotns  doubt  wristed  as  to  whether 
the  Auxiliary  Mi  lit  117  Police  had  teen  effectively  brought  wi-hin 
militery  Jurisdictions    The  aoaond  Artlci*  of  War  Riive  jurisdiction 
over  iivilians  "serving  with  the  *rmy  In  oh*  field,"  and  whllo  thore 
•bus  ro  doubfc  that  the  Auxiliary  Military  Polic*  wsrc  serine  with  the 
Amy,  it  waa  not  ocrtair*  that  they  wers  *in  the  field"  while  :.n  the 
ion©  of  th«  interior.    That  the  Auxiliary  Military  Pali on  were  sub- 
ject to  military  law  was  held  by  a  federal  court  in  thi*  case  of 

22i'il  II  1^1  ijS&g  2l  0hIo»  5P/  ~  the  fa'jt*1  of  which  are  worth}-  of 
apfciai  conai  deration  TTvlew  of  the  iraportenee  o:i-  the  reunite 

Go inn,  a  civilian  $:ard  employed  by  Jhe  Air  Service  Co.nraf,nd, 
a'ld  a  snwiber  of  the  Auxiliary  mitary  rV'.iee,  win  on  duty  at  head- 
quarters in  cho  "Third  Rational  Sank  Bail4ings  Dayton,  Ohio,  An 
elevator  hoy.  colored,  refaeed  tc  obey  the  ruins  Go  ins  sat;  InutructKd 
to  enforce,  and  in  the  altercation  that,  resulted,  attempted  tc.  sets* 
Goinit*  gunu    Coins  stap>ed  baci,  draw  hi  :j  gun  end  fired,  killing  the 
operator c    Go  ins  was  indict  «ct  by  the  loeal  Ohio  court  "or  murder  in 
the  second  degree*    He  was  r*preat«nte-i  by  olviliar;  attorney  1,.  hut,, 
in  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  ease    The  ftrevost  Marshal  General 
designated  an  officer  to  observe  thi  casa,  in  whidh  th<sre  same  3  to 
be  considerable  local  prejudice,,    It  wne  pugge*t«t*  to  the  oivi lian 
attorneys  that  Goins  mifht  remove  his  oarte  to  the  federal  Court 
under  Article  of  V««r  11" #  which  permitted  such  removal  wheB.  "en 
officer,  soldier,  or  other  pore  on  in  the  military  s^rv^ee*  we  pro- 
secuted  in  e.  state  oourt  for  as  act  olaii^d  to  by  done  undo?  color 
of  his  position* 

Coins'  attorneys  affected  the  n&vttm.x'y  removal,  irhereupon  the 
State  of  Ohio  moved  in  the  Federal  District  Court  to  have  the  case 
rranandad*    the  Provost  Marshal  GertSi*aI  obtained  p* misisioc  from  the 
court  to  appear,,  through  nis  representative,  &b  "friend  of  the 
oourt"  and  filed  a  brief  and  participatec-  in  the  era!  argument. 

The  court  decided  against  the  fctcte  of  Ohio  ana  nptainnd  Juris- 
diction, necessarily  deoiSlnp.;  that  tx  Kemter  of  the  Auxiliary  Vilitarj 
Pclioe  (who  was  neither  an  oific^r  nor  a  soldier)  was  il  "person  in 
the  Military  sorvico„ A  and  that-  the  progra-n  was  on  «.  sound  /.of,*.; 
baeift.,    Incidentally,  at  the  aubaecfueitt  trial,  in  which  Gains  *ta 
acquitted,  the  court  in  its  charge  to  the  Jury  expounded  principles 
of  law  applicable  to  persona  in  the  military  service  acting  in 
acoordance  fcith  military  orders  valid  on  tneir  face* 

50/  Par*  SnTs)  and  T^7^^~^^uT^~57       »  Vixlomioz'andum  WUtSti ) , 
2  JNine  194S,  subject*  "Trial  by  Court  Hartl&l  of  Auxiliary 
Military  Police'1    fct  fact  the  only  eourt  rxr:ial«  author4.!  *d 
involved  death  or  injury  to  enother  .'a  thi?  5ijur«<*  of  datj-j  viwn 
the  guard  desired  oourt  martial  and  where  an  ac<jultta]  .s^eaed 
probable « 

ia/  iJSDCy  So;,       of  Ohi j,  v'*eet"sm  Division,  1344,  i*ar<vorx.«d, 
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1'he  legality  of  the  organ izat Ion fl  ones  questioned  by  former 
Attorney  General  Biddle  end  by  the  Judge  Advocate  general,*!/  is 
no-Sir  regarded  at  o&tiaiaotorily  established, 

At -the  beginning,  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police;  program 
operated  by  the  Amy  Service  Forces  included  the  guards  at  all  far 
Department  Class  I,  II,  end  IV  installations  and  at  all  privately 
operated  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List, 
including  those  ?*ci litl*s  assigned  to  the  Array  Air  Foroeo  for 
security  inspection  services :     In  August  194a  the  rosponaibiiity 
for  the  Auxiliary  Military  police  at  such  Array  Air  Forces  ins  poo  ted 
facilities  was  transferred  t.->  the  Army  Air  Forces „  "There  the  staff 
auperviaion  was  performed  by  the  Air  Provost  Mar  analog/ 

A  meaibir  of  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police  continued  aa  auch  until 
ho  was  released  from  hia  obligation, *4Jj/  ^hich  was  accompli  shod  when 
cojr.patent  military  authority  approved  of  his  diaraisssal  jar  re aignation ^ 44/ 
or  when  he  ifaa,  discharged  without  honor -46/  A  member  who  served  credit" 
ably  "was  given,  on  tor miration  of  hia  membership*  a  Certificate  of 
Meritorious  Conduct  but  if  his  termination  w&3  under  ci  rouniutwiase 
other  than  honorable ,  the  certificate  was  withheld.viS/ 

A  "discharge  without  honor"  was  iasued  in  those  exceptional  casaa 
when  the  guard  quit  his  employment  without  military  approval  and  was 
not  available  for  dismissal,.,  suspension,  or  reprimand, 47/  It  involved 
eat  table  ccisaunLcaticn  to  the  guara>,  73ith  a  copy  poitecl  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  copies  furaiahed  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Auxiliary  Military  Police „  employed  by  civilian  f acilitiea,  mia= 
charged  without  honor  or  dismissed  at  the  request  ov*  the  military  were 
permitted,  on  their  request,  reconsideration  by  higher  authority .48/ 

Militarised  guards  employed  a-i;  War  Department  installations  con- 
tinued as  government  amployees  under  civil  Berviee;,4^  and  the  local 
oonnsmding  officers  for  Auxiliary  Military  Police  purposes „  was  in  the 
position  of  the  plant  management  in  civilian  operated  facilities.  Mo 
difficulties  wore  exp-nionood  in  fell  owing  thia  procedure, 

4l7^dgVXd^ItT'Genena"FTi7" 

42/  TVI>  memorandum  Bo.  ^95-21-43,  dated  Z5  August  1913,  subject)  "Plant 

Guards  at  Army  Air  Forces  Facilities. " 
48/  Par  5h{Z) ,  ASF  Circular  do.  15,  dated  17  March  1943. 
W  Par  6b, 

W  Par 
45/  Par  6g„ 
47/  Par  ef , 

V$/  Par  6e, 
49/  Par  6b. 


r;  n  n  n  M  » 

H  n  ti  !»  n  n 

n  n  ti  H  »  si 

n  n  n  rt  st  ii 

n't)  it  1  ti  n 
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The  Auxiliary  Military  Police  inoreaaed  very  rapidly  during.  1942 
aad  reaohed  a  maximum  of  about  2 00 B 000  in  the  summer  of  194S.  They 
unquestionably  removed  the  pressure  for  uae  of  combat  troops  Tor  in- 
ternal security  duties <>    The  only  objections  were  practical  ones,  and 
Army  Sarvioe  Forces  Circular  Ho.  15 p  1943,  remained,  "throughout  the 
war,  a  sound  working  document  containing  all  basic  rules  in  satis* 
factory  form.    The  inoro«i3ed  efficiency  of  the  guard  force  after 
orgtraixatifflni  and  training;  as  an  Auxiliary  Military  Police  unit  has 
Men  universally  recognised.    The  program  gained  the  populeiity  of 
management  as  well  as  the  guards  themselves*    They  earned,  through 
their  drilling  aad  training,,  the  respect  of  their  fellow  employees; 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  ability  to  control  them*    The  program 
was  outstandingly  suooeatsful.. 

As  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  progressed  in  carrying 
the  tight  to  tho  enemy,  it  became  apparent  from  time  to  time  that 
certain  plants  originally  considered  vita?;  to  the  rrar  effort  wore  no 
longer  of  nufficisni;  importance  thereto  to  Juatily  their  retention 
on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List.    Accordingly;  euch 
plants  won?  deleted  from  time  to  time.    On  deletion  from  the  Master 
Inspection  Responsibility  List  it  became  a  matter  of  the  8erv5.ee 
pomander* «  discretion  whether  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police  at  the 
facility  '■ffould  be  r stained  in  their  militarised  status*    However „  in 
most  oases,  the  plant  guard  organisations  were  deal litarl zed „  During 
the  fall  of  1943  and  1344  and  in  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Master  In- 
spection Responsibility  List  was  drastically  reduced  and,  as  a  result, 
there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  Auxiliary  Military 
Pcllcs.     Statistics  for  Army  Service  forces  installations  aad  facili- 
ties under  the  security  inspection  responsibility  cf,  or  permitted 
to  retain  Auxiliary  Military  Police  by,  the  Army  Service  Forces  show, 
for  the  month  of  May  1946 ,  approximately  46*000  Auxiliary  Military 
Folios  on  duty  at  these  Installations  md  facilities.    As  a  result s 
-fcher©  wae  a  cor.ro spending  decrease  in  the  amount  of  supervision  and 
training  required  in  this  activity  and  for  the  monJdi  of  May  1946  only  IS 
raan-m.mthfi  of  military  personnel  wera  devoted  to  thla  function. 

With  the  -capitulation  of  Japan  in  August,  1946,,  all  facilities 
•per®  deleted  from  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List,  and 
service  commanders  v/ere  directed  to  deiailitarif  »  all  Auxiliary  Mili- 
tary Police  at  deleted  facilitlea  prior  to  16  November  1945,    At  in- 
stallation B  it  wae  necessary  to  procure  War  Department  instructions 
which  were  requested,  and  War  Department  Circular  So,  278  was  issued 
directing  full  demilitarisation  of  all  guards  by  16  Eovombar  1945, 
and  announcing  the  rescission,  as  of  that  date,,  of  all  appU cable 
directives.  5<y  At  the  a  am  3  time  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police,  acknowledged  thj  value  of  their 

60/  KB  Circular  To."  278,  5ated*Ts  September  "194X         '    '  "~ 
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servicec  and  expressed  to  aaoh  of  them  the  gratitude  of  the  War  De- 
partment's!/ 


5TT"WE~opfflji  letter  to  the  Auxi liary~Ml  1  itary  Police,  d  vted  5  September 


LISTS  OF  FACILITIES  MD  INSOLATIONS 
RECEIVING  SECURITY  rUSSECTIOSS 


Ona  of  the  mis bJ. one  of  The  Provort  JUrahsl  Goner  si  ?rae  te 
prepare  general  policies  and  procedures  and  to  axe ro ice  6 tsf  f 
supervision  over  the  War  Dspartment  Internal  Security  JVogrcaia 
la  accomplishing  this  mission,,  The  Prow n r.  Marshal  Gonorsd ; 

a0    Maintained  currently f.  an  it  published  periodically 
liets  of  all  privately  owned  and  operated  facilities  and  Army 
S&rviee  Dorcas  installations  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  a  Master  Inspect ion  Responsibility  List  and  an  Installa- 
tion Security  Inspection  Responsibility  Liat„  respectively; 

b0    Assigned  such  facilities  and  installations  to  Tir- 
ana Navy  Department  agencies  for  security  inspection  services 
and  d^nignateid  the  agency  responsible  for  effectuating  the 
reoommaaietions  of  the  inspection  agency  concerning,  privsbely 
operated  facilities?  and 

promulgated  policies  Tor  approving  courier oitd 
reproducers  of  classified  film,  blueprints]  „  and  other  materials  c 
and  maintained  currently  and  published  periodically  lists  of 
such  approved  reproducers* 

The  Mas  tor  Inspection  Responsibili-^y  List  was  the  official 
list  of  tiie  War  and  Navy  Department*  de^iiraa-iiLng  piisato  f&c'li  - 
tics  to  be  inspected  by  War  or  Havy  Eeptirtment  agencies  rcBpontiiblfj 
for  conducting  production  security  and  personnel  scour ity  iaapso- 
ti  onSo 

The  Installation  Security  Inspection  Responsibility  Li. ft 
traa  the  offioial  list  of  Army  Service  Forces  installations 
da si gnat s d  to  receive  production  security  and  personnel  aeourity 
inspection*  by  Amy  Service  Foroes  agendas* 

The  List  of  Comma re ial  Facilities  Approved  for  Peproduo- 
tion  of  Classified  Materials  was  a  list,  authorized  by  para- 
graph  1SB  AR  330-6 ,  of  commercial  facilities  approved  for  re- 
production of  classified  material*. 
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Development  of  Inspeotion  Responsibility  List 


Plant  inspection  activities  by  the  Army  to  insure  continuity 
of  production  for  war  were  initiated  in  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
snt  Secretary  of  War,  on  15  November  1940 .1/  During  the  emergency 
period  preceding  -she  wara  evaluation  of  production  facilities  had 
been  based  mainly  upon  the  recommendations  of  contracting  officers 
of  the  procurement  and  technical  services*    Compilation  of  a  litst 
of  privately  owned  and  operated  facilities  considered  important 
in  the  production  of  military  supplies  was  initiated  in  Hay 
1940o 

Early  in  1941,  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  was 
oreated  and  the  Plant  Protection  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
assistant  Score taj-y  of  War  was  transferred  to  the  new  office. 
The  plant  inspection  service  was  established  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  12  May  1941 „    Procurement  districts  of  the 
supply  arms  and  sprvlces  reported  contracts  with  facilities 
to  the  Plant  Protection  Division.    This  automatically  crested 
lists  of  facilities  which  were  consolidated  into  a  master  list 
known  as  the  Inspection  Responsibility  List*    In  forming  this 
list,  the  Plant  Protection  Division  assigned  each  facility 
for  soourity  inspections  to  the  supply  arm  or  sorvioe  with 
which  contracts  were  haldo    In  tab.e  event  a  facility  had  con- 
tracts with  mora  then  one  arm  or  service ,  the  supply  arm  or 
service  with  the  principal  procurement  interest  "sae  assigned 
inspection  responsibility  first  list  of  facilities  prepared  by 

the  Plant  Protection  Division  van  titled  "Partial  List  of  Extreme- 
ly  Important  Facilities  Kxolusive  of  Electric  Facilities 0"  This 
list  indicated  only  names  of  facilities  and  the  interested  supply 
arms  and  services,,    The  first  Inspeotion  Responsibility  List  was 
published  24  June  1941.    On  27  august  1941,,  Inspeotion  Respon- 
sibility List  Ho.  2  was  published  and  this  was  followed  by  two 
supplemental  lists,  2A  and  2B,  published  1  November  1941  and  16 
December  1941  „  respectively:    These  lists  indicated  the  relative 
importance  of  the  facilities  by  priority  ratings  of  F~l,  F~2» 
F-3,  and  FMi,  Inspeotion  Responsibility  List  Ho,  3,  published 
1  February  1942  included  only  P-l,  P-2,  and  F-3  ratings,  P-l 
underlined  ratings  were  used  in  some  lists  to  designate  very 
important  facilities,  particularly  those  rated  AA  by  the 
Resources  Protection  Board.     Facilities  designated  by  an 
asterisk  were  to  continue  operations  during  blackouts, 

V  Office  Memorandum,  Office  of  the  assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  13  November  1940 
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In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  in  March  1942,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  t'.ar  was  relieved  of  many  operating  function  a  *  Bad 
ttve  Plant  Protection  Division  waa  transferred  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  Pii  Office  rdiere  it  ma  merged  with  the  Sa«r~ 
gency  Operations  Division  to  form  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion,, 

£he  Provost  Marshal  General  w.s.s  charged  with  Initiating 
and  promulgating,,  for  "the  Commanding  General^  Services  of 
Supply  f  general  policies  and  instruction*  relative  to  the 
protection  of  facilities.  Installations,  utilities,  and 
material  a  vital  to  the  war  effort*  Z/   He  was  further  charged 
with  coordination  and  general  supervision  over  all  matter g 
pertaining  to  protective  surveys  and  inspections  of  produc- 
tion plants  and  facilities  made  by  representative a  of  the 
ohiefs  of  the  supply  arms  and  services,    The  reoordt  of  the 
Plant  Protection  DiviBion,  Office  of  the  under  Secretary  of 
T7iare  wire  transferred  to  She  Provost  Marshal  General  "a  Offioe 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  inspection  responsibility  Hat  was 
con tinned „ 

Inspection  Responsibility  List-  So.  4  was  published  by 
Tha  Provost  Marshal  General'' a    Offioe  on  12  ifiay  1942,.  Jhis 
list  waa  similar  to  the  lists  previously  published  by  the 
Offioe  of  tha  Bnder  Secretary  of  War  with  the  exception  that 
a  fingerprint  code  nuwbor  urae  aa signed  to  each  facility,  2^' 
These  oode  numbers  were  to  be  indicated  on  cards  hearing 
fingerprints  of  employees  of  planta  designated  and  the 
cards  wora  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation by  the  inspecting  agency. 

On  22  July  19423  the  internal  security  program  ran 
modified  by  a  change  in  agoncisa  to  frtiioh  facilities  tne  i.a= 
Btallatlons  were  assigned  for  inspection,,    The  Provost  Mat  anal 
General  was  charged  with  the  function  of  assigning  plant  i napoo- 
tion  responsibility  to  the  commanding  generals  of  service 

y  W  letter,  file      MU-zMsJ,  dated  30  Huron  1942, 

subject :  "Internal  Security" 
S/  SOS  Memorandum/  dated  17  March  1942,  subject?  "Instructions 

for  the  Fingerprinting  of  all  Per a on o  Engaged  in  Producing 

Munition::" 
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commands  in  those  oases  in  which  iaspsction  of  facilities  and 
install at ions  engaged  in  production  for  the  Army  Air  Forces 
had  been  aaouned  by  tha  Commanding  General  t  Services  of  Supply,. 
Plant  protection  inspections  in  facilities  and  installations 
engaged  occlusive ly  in  production  for  ttie  Army  Air  Foroes  -ware 
to  be  conducted  by  personnel  under  the  oonmiand  of  the  Commanding 
General*  Amy  Air  Forces .    The  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  inspection  of  facilities  and  i net alia- 
tiona  manufacturing,  processing,  or  storing  explosives,,  propellent*, 
or  explosive  ingredients;  the  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was 
charged  artththe  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of  facilities 
and  installations  manufacturing,;  processing,,  or  storing  explosive, 
incendiary ,  poisonous ,  or  irritant  products  under  the  juriadie~ 
tion  of  the  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service.    Service  commanders 
also  were  charged  with  inspections  of  all  other  facilities  sxcwpt 
those  under  construction- 4/ 

Master  Responsibility  List  Ho„  6,  published  on  1  August 
!S42t  waa  the  first  list  to  contain  War  Department  installations „ 
It  differed  from  previous  lists  slso  in  that  it  indicated  the 
agency  responsible  for  conducting  inspections  (in  a  column 
captioned  nRA")e  and  -j.I  m>  tha  proourasi«Qt  agency  formerly 
having  reaponsibill-ty  (in  a  column  captioned  "Ftf),     IWo  other 
oolumn  entries  preoeded  each  listings  "PR"  indicating;  "priority 
rating"  (loeCs  the  relative  degree  of  importance  of  the  facility 
or  installation)  .„  and  *CH"  indicating  fingerprint  code  nuraberc 
The  policy  and  pr  ooedure  for  continuing  protection  assignments 
was  summarized  in  a  directive,  dated  9  August  1S42,  as  follows s 6/ 

"aa    The  Q.O.,  Service  Commands  wi.il  maintain  complete 
lists  of  all  plants  end  facilities  vilial  to  ^hc 
war  effort  within  their  geographical  boundaries,, 

n'b.    The  Provost  Marshal  General  will  maintain  a 
Master  Responsibility  List." 

Revised  instructions  issued  late  in  August  1942  required 
supply  service  contracting  officers  to  recommend  bo  nervioe 
commanders „  from  a  supply  point  of  vicw^  the  priority  to  be 
assigned  to  eaoh  facility  and  installation  at  the  time  of  notl- 

jDHSQS  Circular  Ho.  31,  "oated  22  July  1942  ' 
5/  Sec  II.  SOS  letter,  file  SPMGS  381,  dated  9  August 

1S42,  aubjeoti  "Continuing  Protection  Policies  emd 

Procedures" 
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float ion  of  the  award  of  s  oontraet  or  of  a  now  production 
activity, 6^  Comparatively  minor  changes  were  made  in  in*- 
a tractions  iesawd  during  the  fallowing  months » 7/ 

On  4  February  1945.,  The  Pro  to  at  Mareh&l  General  ra- 
mie 6  tod  all  inter  so  tad  agencies  to  submit  to  hia  recomsw:?.^ 
tione  upon  which  to  base  reclassification  of  facilities  and 
iaecal  lations  on  the  Master  Responsibility  Liat,.8^  The  pur- 
pose was  to  redoes  the  number  of  facilities  and  installa- 
tions on  the  list  through  a  more  accurate  evaluation  of 
the  importance  of  each  facility  m&  instd.  latioa  to  the 
prosecution  cf  the  war*    Kqw  definitions  of  priority  ratings 
were  established  and  provision  was  (aade  for  a  newly  established 
P~4  priority  group^S^ 

Sarliei-  ia  19433  extensive  changes  were  mad©  in  the 
procedure  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  MaBtor  Raspon^ 
slbility  List, 10/  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  chsrgod 
with  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  facilities  and 
installations  which  were  to  bo  assigned  on  the  Master  Eospon~ 
slbility  List  and  any  changes  in  ratings  assignment,  or  prio- 
rity psrtaining  to  them*    The  r  o  ooramand  a  ti  on  a  of  the  service 
commendersj  the  chief  a  of  technical  services,,  and  the  resource  a 
Protection  Boards  War  Production  Board,,  wore  to  bo  given  due 
weight  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  in  making  assignments 
on  the  Master  Responsibility  List, 

To  as  si  fit  in  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility  and 
to  assure  that  the  requirements  of  the  teohaioal  services 
were  fully  considered*  a  Master  Responsibility  List  Advisory 
Board  was  established  on  27  February  1943,.    This  board  was 
composed  of  a  supply  services  liaison  group  and  represent 
t&tivasi  of  the  Air  provost  Marshal  aud  Tho  provost  Mar  anal 
General.    Master  Responsibility  LjLet  Hot  7?  15  June  1943 „ 
was  the  first  list  published  after  -the  now  plan  was  put 
into  effect,, 

67    SO?  Ciroular  No,  51,,  dated  27  August  1942"  ~ 
SOS  Circular  Ho,  66,  dated  22  September  1942 
PUGO  letter,,  file  SPMGS  381,  dated  4  February  1943, 
subject)  "faster  .Responsibility  List" 
9/   Preface  to  faster  Responsibility  List  Mo-  6.  dated  1  December ' 1842 
lb/  Far  7b,  EOS  Memorandum  8380-4-43,  dated  13  February  1^43,-  sub- 
jeoti  "RasponsibiUly  for  Internal  Security" 
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To  seoure  mora  oomplote  info  mat  ioa  concernirg  facilities  and 
installations  itolsignated  to  receive  security  inspections  a  form  for 
v.B0  by  agsnoies  [requesting  additions  to,  deletions  from*  and  changes 
in  the  Haeter  Rejsponsibllity  List  was  established  1  September  1945,11/ 
In  or  tier  that  tbja  Master  Bespontibllity  List  might  bs>  of  m&xlmuia  value 
to  internal  security ,  the  service  oojnmands  were  requested  to  gi7e  con» 
tinued  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  limiting  the  facilities 
on  the  Mas  tar  responsibility  List  to  those  considered  most  important 
to  the  pro  ss  out  ion  of  the  war,    At  1hi3  tins,  provision  was  made  for 
certain  facilities  to  receive  "personnel  inspections"  only  for  preven- 
tion of  sabotage  and  espionage ,12,/ 

Transition  froA  the  ^s.^rii|R»apon8lMl^_-LlBt  to  the  Master  Inspection 
feeBponelb'lll^y  Xritt 

The  number  of  facilities  and  installations  on  the  liaster  Hespontibd.il 
List  reached  a  peak  of  26^007  on  31  Hay  1S4S  and  declined  to  13,887  by 
30  September  1943.    This  was  due,  among  other  things,  to  thf  progress 
of  the  war  rapply  program, 

In  connection  »ith  developments  in  the  military  situation  by  June 
1943c  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
3tudy  the  internal  security  program  and  to  make  appropriate  rec oamenda- 
tionflo    The  effect  of  tl-js  recommendation  a  ir,ad&  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  report  dated  21  September  1943  was  primarily  the  ten  cm  pit  aliment 
of  "delimitation  of  operation!  to  the  minimus,  ootisiAtent  with  ihe 
present  offensive  phase  of  the  war,"  X$/    Insofar  as  the  lit? ting  of 
facilities  to  receive  security  inspections  was  concerned  it  w»a 
recommended  that  standards  be  devised  for  establishing  the  importance 
of  fao  ill  ties  by  objective  means,    IVhea  the  study  waa  submitted,  the 
Deputy  Chief  ol'  Staffs  in  collaboration  with  the  fiavy  Department, 
appointed  a  joint  staff  of  three  offioers,  two  geaerals  representing 
the  Army  Air  Farces  and  the  Army  Service  Faroes,  respectively,  and  an 
admiral  representing  the  Navy  Departsiajit,  to  f ormul ate  a  new  internal 
scour  ity  policiy0  ■  The  polioy  formula -ted  was  set  forth  in  «  joint  War, 
and  Kavy  Departments  circular  approved  by        undor  Secretaries  of 
War  and  JJavy.14/   The  new  policy  was  one  of  as  aiding  oertaln  "oars- 
fully  calculated  risks"  whereby  guard  and  other  seovrity  personnel 
were  to  bo  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  security,  ?o  that 
such  par  Sonne  3.  oould  be  diverted  to  production  efforts*    It  %ma  con- 
sidered that  a  large  number  of  privately  operated  facilities  important 
to  Army  and  Navy  procurement  hs.d  achieved  a  satis  fao  tor;)'  security  Btatus 
so  thai-  further  security  inspections  wer»  deemed  unnecessary  except  in 
those  facilities  of  outstanding  importa.no©  to  the  war  effort  which 
wore  to  be  included  on  a  list  to  be  known  thereafter  as  the  Master 

Tl/  Par  8T1£F~c!rcular™lIo!  68 1  dated  T^eptember*  1S43  '  &" ™J 

12/  ?ar  6.  ASF  Circular  lio.  68,    ■       »         •  " 

|V  Bztrmat  from  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report,  dat*»d  21  September  1943 , 

subject!  "Standards  for  Rating  Facilities" 
14/  Joint  War  and  Kavy  Departments  Circular  Mo,  1,  dated  3  November  1943,.. 

subject!  "Internal  Security" 
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InepsotioE  Responsibility  List..    War  Department  installations  were 
not  included  in  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List.  However, 
Amy  Servic«  Foross  installations  of  vital  importance  were  listed  in 
an  Installation  Security  Inspection  Responsibility  List. 

* 

Development  of  the  Master  Inspeotion  Responsibility  List 

Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circular  No*  1  established  four 
categories  of  facility  ratings,  P-l,  P-2S  Pi  and  P5U      The  criteria 
for  P-l  and  P-2  ratiage  for  facilities  were  "(a)  the  importanoe  to 
■the  conduct  of  the  war  of  the  product  furnished  or  the  service 
rendered,  (b)  the  relationship  between  the  available  supply  of  the 
produot  or  service,  to  include  scheduled  production,  and  the  military 
and  essential  civilian  requirements s  and  (o)  the  proportion  of  the 
capacity  of  available  like  produot  or  service.* 

Product s  were  classified  e.3  vital,  critical  or  essential  depend = 
ing  upon  their  relative  importanoe  to  the  war  eflort  and  the  per- 
centages of  national  production  of  those  products  required  for  P-l 
and  F~2  ratings  were  established. 15/  Px  ratings  were  to  be  assigned 
to  facilities  of  lesser  importance  handling  explosives,  irritant  or 
Incendiary  products.    Facilities  not  meeting  the  criteria  or  require- 
ments for  P-l,  P-2  or  Fit  ratings  but  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  risk  of  espionage  or  sabotage  were  to  be  assigned  for  personnel 
security  inspections  only  and  were  to  be  designated  as  "PS"  facilities. 

Facilities  assigned  ratings  of  P-l,  P=2  or  Fx  were  to  receive 


Tfs.3  defined  as  a  Vi'cl t  "by  a  competent  inspector  to  a  facility  for 
'che  purpose  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  protootive  measures 
taken  against  the  continuing  hasards  of  fire,  explosion,  aooident, 
sabotage,  and  unauthorised  entry s  including  all  phases  of  personnel 
security  inspections .    Facilities  assigned  a  rating  of  "PS"*  w«re  to 


inspection  was  defined  as  a  visit  by  a  competent  inspector  or  in- 
vest igat or  to  a  facility  primarily  for  the  purports  of  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  unauthorised  in- 
dividuals from  gaining  important  information  and  to  safeguard  against 
sabot  age «. 

The  number  of  facilities  to  be  inoluded  or  tne  Master  Inspection 
Responsibility  List  wab  limited  to  approximately  2tf000  F»:i  and  3 ,,000  P-2. 
faoilitUs,  plus  a  limited  m\mber  of  Px  sad  PS  faoilitiesc 

The    oint  circular  provided  that  The  Provost  Marshal  General B 
assisted  by  an  authorised  representative  of  the  Soorstary  of  Havy 

W  par'  ^a7~Joint  War  and  Havy  Departments  Circular  Ho-  1,  3  Novembor 
1943,  subject:  "Internal  Security" 
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and  of  the  Commanding  Gonoral „  Amy  Air  Forces,  would  make  all 
determinations  regarding  additions  to,  deletions  from,  and  changes 
in  the  Master  Inspect ion  Responsibility  List,    Th*  Provost  Marshal 
General  -was  to  consider  for  addition,  change  in  rating,  or  dele  tlon 
all  facilitJ.ee  added  to,  changed  in  rating,  or  deleted  from  the 
List  of  Facility  Ratings  published  by  the  Resources  Protection  Beard f 
War  Production  Board- 

The  Resources  Protection  Board  classified  products  and  services 
as  "vital",  "critical"  or  "essential".    For  rating  purposes,  *eesen= 
tial™  products  and  services  were  classified  furthar  into  two  groups 
which  were  (l)  "of  highest  importance  to  the  conduot  of  the  war, 
but  for  which  the  supply  situation  is  very  satin factory*  or  (2) 
were  "important  but  not  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  for  which  the  supply  situation  is  reasonably  satis- 
factory,"   The  classification  of  ratings  assigned  by  the  Resources 
Protection  Board  may  be  summarized  as  foil  curat 


Percent  of           Classification  of  Pro duo t  or  Service 
Total  Supply          Vital.          Critical  Essential 
   —       I  IT 


25%  plus  AA  AB              AC  S 

10-25?£  AB  AC                3  C 

6-10?5  AC  B  C 

2fh5#  B  C 

l-2&£  C 


Facilities  rated  in  the  "A"  categories  by  the  Resources  Pre 
tec t ion  3oard  were  included  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 
List  with  a  rating  of  P-lj  those  rated  lower  than  "A"  were  assigned 
a  rating  of  P-2. 

Joint  Circular  So.  1  required  that  recommendations  resulting 
from  inspections  of  facilities  involving  no  government  expenditures 
be  forwarded  directly  to  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  and 
that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  procurement  agency 
designated  in  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  as  having 
the  principal  procurement  interest.    Recommendations  involving 
government  expenditures,,  direotly  or  indirectly,  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  estimate  of  the  total  oost  of  compliance  and  were  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  field  representative  of  the 
designated  procurement  agency.    In  the  event  a  facility  was  rated 
for  more  than  one  product,  the  agenoy  having  the  greatest  procure- 
ment interest  in  the  highest  rated  product  was  designated  in  the 
Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  as  the  agency  to  pass  upon 
and  to  obtain  compliance  with  inspectors'  recommendations B 1  ty 

16/  Par  t.  im  Circular  No.  309,  25  Hovembsr  1943  


Procedures  were  established  for  interesta-:  aganeies  -bo  request 
additions  to,  ehanges  in,  and  deletions  front  tKe  Master  Ins  paction 
Responsibility  List.  17/   These  requests  were  considered  by  a  so- 
called  "Junior  faster  Inspection  Responsibility  List  Advisory  Board" 
of  three  officers  representing  the  Director  of  th$  Internal  Security 
Division  aoting  for  the  Provost  Marshal  Sens r a:  >  and  the  authorised 
representatives  of  the  Commanding  General*  Amy  Air  Forces,  and  of 
the  Hnuy  Department „    The  Director  of  the  Internal  Security  Division, 
the  Air  Provost  Marshal,,  and  the  off icer- in- charge.  Security  Section, 
Base  Ufiintsnance  Division,  Office,,  Chief  of  Nax-al  Operations „  con- 
stituted the  "Senior"  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  Advisory 
Bosrd0    The  Senior  Board  periodically  reviewed  criteria  and  considered 
special  oases  referred  to  it  by  the  Junior  Board.,    The  substance  of 
requests  submitted  by  procurement  agencies  arid  service'  ociamsnde 
for  changes  in  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  were  nie.de 
available  to  the  Resources  Protection  Board  for  information  and 
evaluation. 

Provision  was  made  for  all  ohanges  necessitated  by  the  transi- 
tion bo  the  revised  internal  security  program, 18/  Master  Inspection 
Responsibility  List  Wo=  8,  1  November  1943,  compiled  in  accordance 
^ith  provisions  of  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circular  Ko«  \, 
listed  4,549  facilities  as  compared  with  the  13,687  facilities 
assigned  to  receive  inspections  o.i  20  September  1048c 

The  number  of  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Tie, r pons i hi- 
ll ty  List  fluctueted  downward  between  November  1943  and  August  1944, 
the  highest  number  being  4»921  on  SO  November  1943  and  the  lowest 
being  5^374  on  Zl  August  1944.     Between  31  August  and  51  October 
1944  the  number  was  reduced  to  1,231  facilities',    Thia  reduction 
was  accomplished  by  a  re-ev&luabion  of  all  facilities  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General ,  with  the  assistance  of  the  RsEouroes  Protection 
Boards    All  facilities  rated  P-2,  with  the  exception  of  those 
engaged  in  explosive „  inoendiary  or  dangerous  chemioal  operations 
and  those  rated  for  gasoline  or  components  thereof  were  deleted 
unless  the  re-evaluation  justified  thoir  retention  with  ratinge  of 
P-l. 

The  number  of  facilities  on  the  Master  Inn  paction  Responsibility 
List  increased  slighcly  between  1  October  1944  (*nd  February  1945,, 
During  February  1945^  emphasis  was  placed  on  proourenmnt  of  certain 
products,  particularly  heavy  ammunition,  militsry  dry  cells,  assault 
vrtrVz  and  tiros,,  because  of  increased  required  eat  a  for  the  war  in 
Eurqpe ,    As  a  result,  a  number  of  facilities  rsted  F-#E  as  vjell  as 
some  rated  P-l,  were  added  and  the  total  number  of  facilities  assigned 

~TTj  Par  2a,  See  tv,  T7D  Circular  No.  ^E'fpdateT  ien^e^fiaber  'lS45j  endH 

ASF  Circular  No.  152,  dated  IS  December  .1943 
18/  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circular  Ho.  2,  dated  3  November 

1943 
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for  inspection  inoreased  to  l,457e  Re-evaluationtf  air  a  result  of 
V-E  Day  reduced  the  number  of  facilities  on  the  Hester  Inspection 
Responsibility  List  to  S9Z  on  30  June  1945. 

Lists  of  Facility  Ratings  assigned  by  the  Besmrees  Protection 
Board  were  published  at  interval  g  of  about  two  aon  hs.    these  lists 
were  checked  and  facilities  rated  therein*  but  not  already  inoluded 
on  the  Master  Inspeotion  Responsibility  List  were  o^nsldored  for 
addition.    Facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Res]/)nsiMlity  List 
but  not  included  in  tha  Resources  Protest! on  Board  lists  ware  not 
deleted  immediately  from  the  Master  Inspection  Resp>nsibility  Li  at* 
All  interested  agencies  -were  notified  that  the  facIMties  were  no 
longer  rated  by  Resources  Protection  Board,  that  in  if act load  by 
Army  Service  Forces  agencies  were  susp ended ,  and  th.it  thy  faci lit- 
tles would  be  deleted  40  days  from  the  dato  of  notification  unless 
information  justifying  retention  on  the  Master  Inspection  Respon- 
sibility List  was  submitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  within 
30  days  and  approved  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  40  days,. 
Requests  were  given  oonsideratlon  by  The  Provost  Mcshal  General* 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Resources  Protection  Boe,.-d,    The  l&at 
Resources  Protection  Board  list  contained  data  up  t>  1  August 
1946-19/  Altogether  13  lists,  plus  seven  supplement-; P  w®re  published,, 
the  last  on  51  Ju:.y  1945  „  20/ 

With  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war,  service  coranndorc,,  the  chiefs 
of  Ordnenoe*  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  Transportation  were  notified 
by  telegram  dated  15  August  1946  that  seourity  inijp'otiona  of  all 
facilities  and  installations  by  Army  Service  Foroos  agencies  were 
suspended  but  that  notification  to  facilities  would  be  withheld 
pending  further  instructions. 

On  21  August  a  telegraa  was  transmitted  to  thfi  commanding 
generals  of  ail  service  commands  and  the  Military  district  of 
Washington,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  technical  services,  with  infor= 
nation  copies  to  the  Navy  Department s  Army  Air  Forties  and  fee 

S.  Coast  Guard,  stating  that  all  facilities  on  (*ho  Master  Inspec- 
tion Hesponsibility  List  were  deleted  and  that  such  facilities , 
regardless  of  the  classification  of  their  oontracba.  would  bo  noti- 
fied of  the  discontinuance  of  security  inspection  service,, 

On  13  October  1945t  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Hoe.  le  2„  and  3,  dated 
3  November  1943,  were  rescinded  and  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 

19/    "the  Resources  Protection  Board  was  aboTisheoTon  iTTugust  1946 
—  by  War  Production  Board  Order  No.  2-205,, 

20/   Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  no.  13  E  dated  31  July  1945 
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Ust  was  *boUshed,£l/ 


Development  g£_^S^^gt*ll*t^on  Security  Inspection RespoaBlbility 

While  important  War  Department  installations  ware  included  en 
the  Maater  Heaponsibllity  Lietf22/  Joint  War  and  K&vy  Departments 
Circular  Ho,  1  provided  only  for  internal  security  of  privately 
owned  and  operated  f  acilitUa,  25/  Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the 
^oint  circular f,  therefore,,  provision  was  made  for  internal  security 
at  War  Department  operated  installations  (exclusive  of  AAF  installa= 
tioas,  security  for  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Air  Provost  Marshal) *24/ 
Internal  security  inspections  of  installations  war*;  to  be  held  to 
the  minimus  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  installation  and 
the  persona -3 1  available    flermally  inspections  were  to  be  oonfined  to 
War  Department  installations  =f  auch  importance  as  to  warrant  their 
being  assigned  a  ?-l  or  P=2  rating,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  criteria 
used  for  evaluation  of  privately  owned  and  operated  facilities. 2^/ 
She  Provost  Karohfsl  General  was  charged  with  notifying  the  commanding 
generals  of  service  commands  of  Class  I„  II„  and  I"?  War  Department 
installations  to  receive  inspections. 

On.  20  December  1943,,  a  list  of  Class  I;.  II,,  and  IV  installations 
to  receive  inspections  was  prepared  by  The  Provost  Marshal  Qeneral  ,26/ 
Eeo possibility  for  such  inspections  was  assigned  on  the  basis  of  type 
of  products  manufactured,  processed  or  stored,.    The  Chief  of  Ordnanos 
was  assigned  inspection  responsibility  for  i natal lationa  handling 
explosives i  the  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  installations; 
handling  incendiary*  poisonous  or  irritant  chemicals  or  explosives i 
and  th«s  fihlef  of  Transportation  for  ports  of  embarkation ,  including 
staging  areae  and  subports.    Other  installations  were  assigned  to 
commanding  generals  of  service  commands,, 

In  itaroh,  1344,,  responsibility  for  determining  Army  Service 
Foroos  installations  to  receive  security  inspection  services  was 
charged  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General „  27/  Commanding  £•  erals  of 
service  oommands  wore  limited  with  respeot  to  installations  to 
(a)  providing  emergency  protection  within  thedr  command;,  (b)  secu- 
rity inspection  service  of  certain  installations;  and  fc)  enforce- 

ZT/"^i>  CircuTe71fo~'5ll™^  1945*     ~  ' 

22/'  SOS  memorandum  lio.  3360-4-45    dated  18  February  1 343,  subject: 

nS9spoacibilitit?B  for  Internal  Security1' 
23/  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Ciroular  Nos  1„  dated  3  8ovomber  1945 
24/  AS V  letter,  SPI  3£3  .381  (11  Nov  43)0B-P-.SPAAK-MB-Ai  dated  12 

November  1343,  subject?  "Internal  Security  at  War  Department 

Operated  Installations'* 
26/  Par  9„  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circular  Ho.  1„  3  November  1943 
?6/  ASP  letter,  file  SPX  828,361  (16  Deo  45)0B-S-JSP«GS»M,  20  December 

1943,  subjects  "Internal  Security  at  War  Department  Operated 

Installations" 
27/  Sec  II,  ASF  Circular  Bo,  71,  dated  9  March  1344 


nont  of  compilation  with  approved  recommendations,.    Chiefs  of 
technical  servioeo  wore  limited  to  security  inspection  senrioiaa 
at  installations  acoigned  to  them  on  tho  Installations  Security 
inspection  Responsibility  List  maintained  by  The  Provost  UarsJial 
general  .26/ 

In  June  1944 ,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  charged  with  tho 
responsibility  of  acting  for  the  Commanding  General,,  Army  Service- 
Forces  „  in  coordinating  and  supervising  the  Army  Service  Forces 
Internal  Seourity  Program„29/   Ths  Installation  Seourity  Tnspiyoticn 
Responsibility  1.1st,  as- weTT  as  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  . 
ListH  was  to  lndioate  procurement  agencies  to  approve  recommendations 
involving  expenditures  of  government  funds.    However,  the  policy  of 
separating  inspection  agenoy  and  procurement  agency  responsibility 
for  Army  Service  Forces  installations  was  ohanged  in  July  m^SO/' 
The  changs  resulted  in  the  inspecting . agencies  being  charged  with 
oeouring  compliance  with  recommendaLtions,.3l/   The  responsibil  ity 
of  eervlee  commanders  at  Installations  inspected  by  technical  services 
was  limited  to  emergency  protection., 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1944.  as  a  result  of  the  re~e-filuatio»i  of 
all  facilities  and  installations,,  a  number  of  changes  in  ratings  of 
installations  were  made  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General.     The  number  of 
installations  on  the  Installation  Seourity  Inspection  Re sponsion  ity 
List*  however „  increased  to  194  32/  The  last  list  of  installations 
to  receive  seourity  inspection  services  was  published  in  January  1945J53/ 

£00  letter,,  file  Ho,  'SPM0S"OC4,  dated  14  April  1944 1  aul.T«ot"  ~" 
"Installation  Security  Inspection  Responsibility  List 
29/    See  I? t  ASF  Circular  So,.  167 ,  dated  2  June  1944 
33/    SOc  Ve  ASF  Circular  Bo„  227,  dated  21  July  1944 

PMOO  latter,  file  SPMOS  004 „  dated  12  Sep  1944,  subject*  "Installa- 
tion Security  Inspection  Responsibility  List" 
The  number  of  facilities  and  installations  assigned  to  receive 
security  inspections,  on  the  dates  iridloated,  was  as  followfi 


32/ 


24 

Jun 

1941 

2BS26 

31  Deo 

1943 

4e960 

(69) 

51 

Jan 

1942 

6a626 

30  Jun  1944 

3^796 

(165) 

30  Jun  1942 

11,620 

31  Dec 

1944 

1,467 

(164} 
(193) 

31 

Doc 

1942 

14,417 

30  .Jun 

1945 

1*196 

30 

Jun 

1943 

15,245 

31  Jul 

1945 

1*181 

(194) 

(The  numbers  In  parentheses  indicate  Army  Servloe  Porc<?3 
installations  on  the  Installation  Security  Inspection 
Responsibility  List3) 
33/   PMOO  latter*  file  SPMGS  004 „  dated  22  January  1945,  subject j 
"Installation  S 9 our ity  Inspection  Responsibility  List" 
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Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  a  telegram  was  transmitted 
on  15  August  1945  to  the  ooasn&ndlng  generals  of  all  sen-ice 
commands  and  the  Military  District  of  Washington  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Ordnance,  Chemical  tfarfare  Service  and  Transportation,  its. ting 
that  security  inspections  of  all  facilities  and  installations  by 
Army  Service  Forces  agencies  were  suspended,  but  that  notifica- 
tion to  facilities  would  be  withheld  pending  further  instructions. 

Section  71,  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  go-  329,  31  August 
1946,  abolished  the  Installation  Security  Inspection  Responsibility 
LiSto 

Development  of  List  of  Commercial  Facilities  Approved  for  Roprcduo- 
tlan  of  ClasslTSoa^ferlOT  ~ " 

Prior  to  16  February  1943,  there  vers  no  specific  provisions 
for  the  safeguarding  of  information  in  classified  materials  re- 
produced in  coram© roial  establishments «.    Amy  regulations  provided 
that  photographs  of  classified  features  of  military  equipment  or 
other  classified  items  would  be  nade  by  member  a  of  the  military 
service  or  by  civilian  employees  of  tin©  War  Department  oaly  when 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  their  official  duties  and,,  if  madsc 
would  not  be  developed  or  printed  in  ccstaser cial  establishments  or 
retained  in  their  personal  possession B  84/ 

Jt  was  not  Intended  that  the  regulation  cited  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  be  Interpreted  to  prevent  military  agencies  from  having 
certain  materials  such  as  color  film  or  reversible  black  and  white 
film  processed  in  commercial  establishments,  tho  processing  of 
which  in  military  establishments  was,  in  some  instances^  not 
practicable,,    It  was  the  practice  of  several  Army  agencies  to 
have  a  representative  accompany  classified  material  end  super- 
vise its  processing  in  civilian  reproduction  establishments? 
This  procedure  proved  unsatisfactory  In  many  instances  because 
some  agencies  were  not  located  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
commercial  establishments  equipped  for  certain  special  reproduc- 
tion processes*    Furthermore ,  supervision  by  a  representative 
of  the  using  agency  of  the  processing  of  materials,  particularly 
those  bearing  low  classification,  did  not  appear  necessary  in 
eotablishments  which  had  established  adequate  security  measures  => 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  using  other  than  military 
facilities  for  the  reproduction  of  materials  by  special  processes, 
the  increasing  military  requirements  for  all  types  of  reproductions 
made  the  need  for  additional  capacity  urgent « 

$4/  raragraph"  I'Sb,  AR"^dT^  September  194&         "  ~ 
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On  16  February  3.945,  .^rmy  "Bgui&tionfs  were  asEend^d  'w  provide 
that  photograph  a  of  ol&seittsd  materials  ecu  Id  be  developed  or  printed 
la  commercial  SfitabUshsKintB  Hist  had  established  specified  procedures 
"or  handling  classified  film,  approved  by  The  Provost  Kersihal  General  r>S6j 
Th©  Provost  Marshal  General  wsg  to  «®tablish  the  minimum  security 
measures  on  the  basis  of  personnel  security  programs  under  his  juris - 
diction  and  direct  the  ccraaandirig  general  of  the  appropriate  service 
eotffend  to  s 

1P    Survey  ths  plant,  or  part  thereof  ,,  to  bo  engaged  in  re- 
production  of  classified  material s  to  ascertain  safe- 
guards against  cEploaage,, 

2»    Institute  the  following  per senna!  security  programs  to 

be  applied  to  all  employees  h&vlDg  access  to  the  sqaterials 

a<=  Finger-print  program 

bc  Alien  progren 

Oo  Key  poreonnel  security  program 

do  Removal  of  subversives  program 

3°    Obtain  a  secrecy  agreements  as  orovidad  in  army  Regula- 
tions 880-6 ,  28  September  1943,  from  the  official 
designated  by  the  plant  monageraant  to  be  responsible 
f«r  the  safeguarding  of  olsr-ssifJiod  materials .36/ 

JSiniraaa  requirements  for  approval  were  changed  from  time  to  time  to 
conform  to  change  3  in  the  personnel  security  programs. 


The  procedure  ma  established  thereby  Tfer  Department  agencies 

would  infosras  The  Provost  marshal  General  of  those  cawnorci^l  repro- 
duction facilities  whose  services  were  raquiredo  37/  The  Provost 
Marshal  itensiral  aafsigned  to  each  facility  a  oyds  number  far  use  on 
fingerprint  cards  which  were  submitted  by  the  oommoding  generals  of 
service  commands  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  raquested 
the  service  EOaESJiderB  to  survey  the  facilities  and  determine  Tihetbcr 
or  not  the  requirements  for  approval  were  fulfilled.  33/  Commanding 
generals  of  service  commands  notified  the  roque sting  agency  end  The 
Provost  Marshal  Goneral  of  the  result  of  each  survey  and  stated  the 
type  of  reproductions  for  which  the  facility  had  boan  approved., 

Although  misty  regulations  and  directives  pertaining  to  the  approval 
of  olaseified  reproduction  facilities  were  binding  upon  War  Dspartmsnt 
agencies*  faoilitica  ware  surveyed,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  upon  request 

g^Sngea  Ho,  6.  It  ^br^^m^rm'mo^r^^^^T^^ 
f|/  FMOO  letter,  file  SPMGS  413,56,  dated  30  war  1943,  subjeetg 

"Reproduction  of  classified  Film  and  Other  tutorials'' 
37/  TO  Memorandum  No=  f!SS0«9=43„  dated  8  April  1943,  subject < 

"Reproduction  of  Classified  Film  and  Other  Materials" 
38/  Sec  VII,  Far  IS,  SOS  letter,  file  SPUQS  331,  dated  9  August 

1943,  subject  a  "Continuing  Protection  Policies  and  Fc©ei*dur@£;s' 
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from  certain  agenoiee  not  within  the  War  Dope  rtment.  Tor  exjunpl*, 
the  Havy  r>epiirtmont,  59/ 

To  maintain  uniformity  of  surveys  and  approvals  by  the  varioi.it 
service  ooamanda»  requirements  mrt  restated  and  oartain  point • 
clarified  in  a  memorandum    saued  fa  Auguet  1945,40/  Provision  was 
made  for  reinspaotione  of  facilitiee  at  intervale,  not  exceeding 
90  day  Bp  aa  deemed  neceeaary  by  the  coiumncding  general «  of  the 
eerTioe  commando     Further,  it  was  provided  that  if*  upon  re inspec- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  <a)  a  facility  was  not  maintaining 
adequate  security  measures,  or  (a)  did  not  desire  to  continue  aa 
el;  approved  faeilityt  or  (c)  had  not  engaged  la  reproduction  of 
o leas  If led  materials  for  a  period  of  180  days  and  was  not  under 
contract  or  consideration  for  the  reproduction  of  classified 
materials *  notification  of  withdrawal  of  approval  would  be  for- 
warded Immediately  to  the  facility  end  to  The  Provost  marshal  General, 


By  November  1945,  the  number  of  facilities  approved  for  repro- 
duction of  classified  materials  had  beooae  ao  large  and  the  number 
waa  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  the  inspeotioc  and  reinapeotion 
work  load  waa  a  real  burden  on  the  Inspect  ion  agencies.    In  view 
of  this  faot  and  the  Indication  that  there  were  facilities  approved 
for  moat  types  of  reproductions,  requesting  agencies  were  required 
to  Justify  their  requests  by  stating  reasons  facilities  already 
approved  eould  not  be  used ,  41/   If  the  Justification  for  requests 
were  mot  sufficient,  eommanoTng  general e  of  the  aervioe  command* 
were  to  decline  to  make  the  surveys.,    The  discontinuance*  is 
November  1943 ,  of  the  ffar  Department  finger printing  program 
eliminated  the  neeeasity  for  The  Provost  Her  anal  General  to  assign 
code  numbers  to  facilities; 42/    therefore*  agenoles  ware  directed' 
to  send  requests  directly  to  command ing  generals  of  the  appropriate 


On  21  June  1944*  a  nay  regulations  were  ohanged  to  perifl.lt  re- 
productions other  than  photographs  and  to  provide  that  The  ProvoBt 
Marshal  General  would  maintain  a  lint  of  all  approved  faoll  iti  ;»s  ,43/ 
These  provisions  had  bean  included  in  the  previous  W*r  Department 
directives,  but  had  not  been  incorporated  in  the  fceguUtiona, 

Teitor.  file  SrUflfe  i\*M.  dated*  S  ayU'lM,  suVjeci,  

"Facilities  Engaged  in  the  Reproduction  of  Classified  Film 
and  Other  Materials" 
40/   asp  Memorandum  Be*  6380-10-43 «,  dated  6  August  1943,  subject* 

"Reproduction  of  CJneaif led  Film  and  Other  Hatoriale* 
41/   WD  Memorandum  11380-9-43,  Changes  Fo.  1,  dated  6  Sovootber  l**3, 

subject i    "Reproduction  of  Cla self led  Film  and  Other  Underlain" 
42/   WD  letter,  file  AO  200  2  (16  Sov  4B)0B-P*HKMI3~A,  dated  25 

llovember  1943,  subject  i  "Pingerprinting* 
43/   Changes  So,  1,  dated  21  June  1344,  to  KB.  380-6,,  dated  19  torch 
1944,  aubjeoti  "Safeguarding  Military  Infermaticn" 
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Kear  the  and  of  1944  p  the  ir.orew.sad  requirement  a  for  m  produc- 
tion worJc0  particularly  printing,,  and  the  burden  of  surveying  ™d 
approving  facilities  naeesaitatsd  tho  removal  of  the  requirement 
that  restricted  material  he  reproduced  only  in  commercial  facilities 
inoluded  an  the  approved  Hit,    Accordingly,,  army  regulation*  w*re 
changed  to  provide  that  confidential,,  aeoret,  and  top  secret 
material  oould  be  reproduced  only  in  approved  oommereiaX  faeili» 
tie*,**/  Agencies  having  restrioted  materials  reproduced  at  . 
commercial  facilities  not  approved  ware  made  responsible  to  insure 
that  the  material  wa»  ij&feguarded  at  suoh  facilities  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  provisions  of  Army  Regulation*  380-6,    Regulation a  did 
not  preclude  the  reproduction  of  restricted  materials  by  approved 
facilities  if  they  vore  available-.    At  the  same  tits©,,  all  out- 
standing  directives  wore  consolidated  in  one  paper.. 

The  Provost  Store  ha  X  General  maintained  a  current  list  of  all 
facilities  approved  pursuant  to  axis ting  regulations,  and  published 
at  frequent  intervals  list  a,,  and  supplements  thereto,  of  all 
approved  facilities.    Ho  also  maintained  a  card  file  of  all 
facilities  approved  including  a  chronological  record  of  the  report 
of  approval  and  any  ohangea  in  statue  of  approval  reported  *qy 
commanding  generals  of  the  service  commands  <■    The  Hate  wars 
reproduoed  by  offset  prooeos  by  The  Adjutant  General. 

With  the  end  of  the  Japanese  conflict,,  a  telegram  w.tt  ■«raau- 
mitted  on  IS  August  1945*  to  tho  commanding  generals  of  all  aer-rlce 
commands  and  the  Military  District  of  Washington  and  tho  Chiefs  of 
Ordnance*  Chemical  Warfare  sorvioe,,  and  Transportation  stating 
that  security  Inspections  of  all  faoilities  and  installations  by 
Army  Service  Forces  agencies  wer»  suspended  but  that  notification 
to  faoilities  would  be  withheld  pending  further  instructions. 

As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,,  the  voluow  of 
photograph*  and  other  reproductions  of  classified  film  end  other 
materials  had  been  reduced  so  markedly  that  government  reproduc- 
tion facilities  were  able  to  handle  virtually  all  suoh  work., 
Accordingly  c  the  list  of  approved  oomaeroial  reproducers  of 
classified  film*  and  other  materials B  which  had  been  maintained 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General ,  and  security  inspections  of 
ooameroial  reproduction  faoilities  by  the  service  ocanands  were 
discontinued.,    Agendas  of  the  War  Department  way  how  bare 
photographs  and*  other  reproductions  of  classified  materia 
developed,,  printed*  prooesasd  or  otherwise  reproduced  In  commar- 
oial  faoilities  if  adequate  government  faoilities  ar«  not  available* 
but  in  suoh  event  are  responsible  to  insure  that  material  is 


iftnges  ETSI  dated  5  Psbruary T94TB" 'Co  "AS  oo^^TEE3T"IE 
March  1944,  subject i  "Safeguarding  Classified  Information" 
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gu&rdod  at  such  facilities  in  accordance  with  prciTiaioas  of  Amy 

Regui  at  icas  320--=  5 , 
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FIRE  PREVEKTIOS  AND  FRQTECTIOB  ACTIVITIES 


The.  War    Depart»entfl  long  bo for*  Pearl  Harbor,  recognised  that 
modern  War  was  total  war  end  that  totaX  war  required  the  utmost  in 
war  product  ions    Aaterioae  as  the  arsenal  oi'  d«Eaooreoy,  needed  evnry 
ounoa  that  oould  bo  produced  by  her  magnificent  industrial  o:-ganiia- 
tione    Protection  of  our  oapaoity  to  produce  was  of  parayicuat  im*  ■ 
port&noe  and  in  1940  was  made  the  direct  ociicern  of  the  Aufiiitoat 
Seoretary  of  War0    Protection  meant  oomplett)  protection  from  all 
thine*  th&t  would  interfere  with  maximum  production  -  including 
protection  from  preventable  conflagrations 0 

The  Production  Branch,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  was  created  on  11  July  1940  and  wuo  charged  witli  tho  Bu.uer" 
vision  of  "all  ma tier o  concerning  the'  sooom.pl  ishment  of  the  procure- 
ment program  after  contracts  hava  boon  let  and  order?  placed,  with 
speoial  reforonco  to  elimination  of  oonditiona  shich  might  luad  to 
retarding  of  production*"    Its  efforts  were  "directed  tc  shortening, 
by  all  possible  meaner  the  time  which  must  til&pse  between  the?  award 
of  contracts  and  the  delivery  of  ftnlshed  goods,  •  *:  *»"    The  Pro- 
duction Branch  was  further  charged;,  on  13  November  1940,,  with  the 
responsibility,  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Seoretary  of 
War,  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  promotion  of  conaiei-oaal 
plants  manufacturing  material  for  the  amy.  \J 

The  mission  of  the  production  Branch  w  as  to  assure  untn  Mrrupted 
production  of  materials  necessary  for  the  national  d.sfenaen  including 
the  physio  al  feature  s>»  ins  tall  at  lone  and  eqaipmsnt,  fire  prevention, 
guard  systems,  sand  control  of  personnel  engaged  in  the  protootion  of 
plants,  operating  either  as  primary  contractors  or  subcontractors, 
against  accidental  or  intentional  damage  and  the  protootion  >f  pro* 
duotion  schedules  against  stoppages  interruption*  or  retard 
On  21  April  1941c  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of  IS 
Decmnber  1940,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  placed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  Section'  5»  of  the  Rational  Defence  Actt,  as 
amended,,  were  assigned  to  the  Barter  Secretary  of  War, Z/  The  ihiefs 
of  the  supply  arms  and  snwiecs  were  charged  rith  the  responsibility 
of  inspecting  the  faoilities  which  camo  under  their  Jurisdiction 

TT  dffioe  Memorandum,  Offioe  of  tHS  Assistant  Secretary  ~«f  Wur,  iS  ' 
November  1940 

2/  U.S.C.  tit.  6.  Seo  181a;  54  Stat*  1224,  Public  Lav?  Ho,  891  -  76th 
Congress 
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to  ascertain  whether  the  facilities  had  taken  the  neooesary  protective 
measures  against  firee  sabotage s  and  other  hazards,  3/ 


A  aeffiorsndxun  from  tha  Under  Secretary  of  TTar.,  dated  12  May 
to  the  ohlefs  of  the  supply  arms  and  services  gave  complete  infor^a- 
tion  on  the  operation  and  functions  of  the  Plant  Projection  Inapea- 
tion  Service.*^/  Thia  memorandum  stated  that  (1)  it  was  necessary 
that  tha  scope  of  the  plant  protection  program  be  expanded  without 
delay*  using  commissioned  offioer3  as  supervisors  end  responsible 
civilians  as  plant  protection  inspectors,  and  that  (2)  standards 
and  report  forms  wore  to  be  prepared  by  the  Production  Branch,  Plant 
Protection  Division,  Office  of  tha  Under  Secretary  of  War.  She 
operation  of  the  plant  protection  program  was  delegated  to  the 
procurement  districts  and  initial  allotments  wore  made  for  the 
plant  protection  personnel  to  operate  under  the  chiefs  of  the  supply 
arms  and  services. 

One  officer  of  the  Plant  Protection  Division  specialised  on  the 
prevention  of  interruption  of  manufacturing  production  caused  by 
firs,  explosion^  or  related  ha sordid    This  officer  maintained  close 
liaison  with  the  National  Bureau  for  Indue trial  Protection,  a  private 
organisation  supported  by  fire  insurance  intoi-ests  of  the  country 
underwriting  industrial  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
national  defense  effort  with  whatever  resources  wore  evailob'J.? 
from  the  insurance  interes  ts<,  5/  This  arrangement  made  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  War  Departoant,  without  coat,,  the  experience  find 
expert  advice  of  all  major  insurance  organisations  of  the  country c 

The  Plant  Pro taction  Diviaion  prepared  an  inspect ion  report 
form  for  the  i'iold  inspectors  to  ucs  when  making  plant  protection 
inspections. 6/  To  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  form,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  oT  reporting  throughout  the  fiar  Department,  an  inspec- 
tion manual  was  prepared  and  issued.7/  In  February  134-2,  a  pamphlet 
was  issued  for  the  purposs  of  providing  manufacture r a  with  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  War  Department  expected  in  the  way  of  plant  protec- 
tion .6/  Changos  in  policy  necessitated  revisions  of  the  above  pub- 
lications, but  tha  general  cut! ins  continued  the  aame,    The  follow- 
ing revised  editions  wore  in  use  on  ?-J  Day:    Internal  Seourity 

tori or  Protection  of  Plants  and  Utilities™ 


5/  CuSW  letter,  dated  16  November  1941,  subject?  "Kational  Bureau 
for  Industrial  Protection" 


8/  Plant  Protection  for  Manufacturer a.  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  February  1842 
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Inspsotion,  War  Department  Pamphlet  Ho.  32-2;  Plant  Pre toot ion  for 
Manufacturers,  'ilar  Department  Pamphlet  No*  32=1;  and  Security  In- 
spection Report  Ho-  530,  27  i£ay  1944,    Plant  protection  for  Manw 
facturera  proved  particularly  popular.    Over  200 ,,000  oopiea  nor* 
distributed  to  induo trial  facilities. 

In  1940  aid  1941  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  made 
plant  protection  surveys,  including  surveys  of  physical  promotion 
measures  of  important  plants  and  facilities  manufacturing  war 
material  a  and  storing  critical  ooismoditiee,  under  its  general 
responsibility  for  invest! gat ion  of  sabotage  and  eaplonaga.9/ 
The  Plaat  Protection  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Seoretary 
of  War  received  reque flta  for  these  survey*  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
supply  arms  and  services  and  forwarded  the  requests  to  the* Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  WDC-S,  for  transmission  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 

Idveatigatioa.    The  Plant  Protection  Division,  Offloe  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  maintained  close  liaison  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  through  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2„  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  received  requests  from  the  War 
Department  to  survey  1747  plants,  from  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission  139  plants,  and  from  other  sources  26  plants.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  completed  954  survey*)  for  the  War 
Department,  and  44  for  the  British  Purchasing  Commission  and  othern- 
The  survey  reports  made  for  the  War  Department  ware  retained  by  the 
supply  arras  and  services.    The  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Pro- 
tec ti on  a-lso  forwarded  copies  of  iter  reports  to  the  Fade r a?.  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  distribution  to  the  Office  of  the  Under  Score- 
fry  of  War  thro  ugh  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  M. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  decided 
that  ita  agent a  should  be  confined  to  the  regular  activities  of  the 
Bureau,  and  on  3  January  1942  p  the  War  Pepartmsnt^  by  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  published  a  letter  to  the 
commanding  general  6  of  all  oorpe  areas  and  to  the  ohlei'a  of  i* 
supply  arms  and  services ,  stating  that  the  ffar  Department  'had 
aasumsd  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  plant  protection 
survey a  beginning  4  January  1942 ,10^  The  transfer  of  this  respon- 
sibility for  plant  protection  surveys  in  civilian  manufacturing 
facilities  did  not  change  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  cases  involving  cabotage,  espionage,  sad 
other  subversive  activities  in  the  so  plants*    Ifhere  subversive 
activity  was  suspected,  procurement  representatives  of  the  'tfar 
Department  ciontlnuad  to  be  charged  with  reporting  sucb  cftsor  to 
the  looal  field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
to  the  appropriate  Corps  Area  0-2. 

9/  Bemorsndua  oi  %E»yf**$8S3ii^^ 

To/ftiS  letter,  file  AG  004  ( 12-30-41  )USC-B-Jf,  dated  3  January  1942, 
aubjeott  "Plant  Protection  Surveys" 


Organisation,  Duties,  end  Responsibilities 


As  el  result  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Array .  in,  Maroh  3.942  a 
the  functions,  and  many  of  the  personnel  of  the  Plant  Protection 
Division,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War„  wore  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General ,  The  Internal 
Security  Division  was  formad  In  his  office  to  oarry  out  these  and 
other  internal  security  functions  <, 

The  Inspection  Section  of  the  Internal  Security  Division  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  and  promulgating 
policies  pertaining  to  fire  and  accident  prevention*  reviewing 
specific  oases  of  planned  fire  protection B  studying  and  disseminating 
information  derived  from  reports  of  the  national  Bureau  for  Industrial 
Protection*  and  oolloborating  with  the  War  Production  Board  in  fch<s 
determination  and  evaluation  of  vital  plaotGo 

Within  throe  months  (on  24  June  1942),  because  of  increased 
responsibilities,  the  War  Production  Security  Branch  (late..'  called 
the  Production  Security  Branch)  of  the  Internal  Security  Division 
wn.B  established,  with  Fire  Protection  (supervised  by  a  separate 
suction  thereof,    The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fire 
Protection  Soot ion  were  to  render  technical  assistance  on  fire 
protection  and  engineering  matters  to  commanding  generals  of 
service  coKsmenda .  other  sections  of  the  division^  and  other  TTar 
■  Department  and  federal  agencies „  including  evaluation  of  facili- 
ties in  conjunction  with  the  War  Production  Board;  and  to  review, 
analyse,  and  disseminate  fire  protection  reports  received  from 
the  field  and  other  agencies , 

■ 

In  October  1943,  the  Production  Security  Branch  was  dissolved, 
and  ths  Fire  Protection  Branch  set  up  separately,.    The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Fire  Protection  Branch  at  that  time  were  toii^ 

a«    Exorcizes  staff  supervision  within  the  Amy  Service  Forces 
over  the  fire,  explosion,  end  technical  aspects  of  security  at 
privately- opts r a tsd  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 
Uat. 

b0    Seep  Informed  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  activities 
at  Army  Service  Forces  installations  and  coordinate  their  aotiTltis* 
with  the  i&tsrnal  security  program. 

c,.    Review  reports  of  investigations  of  important  fires,  »a  = 
plosions^  and  similar  occurrences  to  determine  adherence  to  or  need 
for  change  in  fire  proteotion  policy. 

^Q^s^ion  "20lToVoT87( d ) ,  Army  Service  Forces  Manual1  M  SOT 


d0    Render  profesr ional  advisory  engineering  aerviae,,  nrhen 
requested,,  to  federal  and  other  War  Department  agencies  in  oonn$e« 
tion  with  tho  prsv3ntioa  of  loea  or  delay  in  the  w  effort  frou 
fir©  and  rela-ccd  h&sardo, 

©0     Inspect"  production  security  ins paction  activities  in 
service  commands,,  the*  Military  District  of  Washington,  the  Ordain-;.© 
uops.rtitrmt.,  the  Cheraioal  Warfare  S©rvios>v  and  the  Transportation 
Ccrpa  to  determine  adherence  to  established  policies  and  procedure  a... 

f .  Maintain  iiaicon  with  all  federal  and  civilian  fire  protection 
agendo e  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  security  program- 

g.  Act  for  the  Army  Service  Forces  on  matt©  *.-«  portaining  to 
findings  of  the  Joint  JLxa.y-Xc.vy  Ammunition  Storage  Board. 

h»    Seorenent  the  War  Department  on  the  Resources  Protection. 
Scard  and  th®  Fire  Protection  Commit  bee  of  the  War  Production 
Board, 

i.    Prepare  publicity  material^,  including  posters,  pamphl -i ts ,,. 
training  f  lists,  ?md  othor  wduoational  material  „  on  the  prevention 
of  loss  or  delay  in  the  war  effort  from  fire a  end  related  hazards* 

ii  ner*  baa. to  £  tu  tauten  t  of  internsl  security  procedures,  issued 
in  S oread)© r  1945,  restated  tho  protective  eervloea  to  be  rendered 
by  tho  War  Department  and  the  method  or  selection  and  the  typos  of 
facilities  to  be  inspected,  XZf   A  standard  operating  procedure 
applicable  to  tho  security  inspection  ana  procurement  agencies , 
to"  implement  this  policy „  was  published,,  15/  As  Army  Service  Faroes 
agencies  were  rather  alow  in  adopting  tho  new  procedures «  the  Chief 
of  Staff*  Army  Service  Forces,  by  a  eerie*  of  identical  individual 
letters,  dated  22  January  1944,,  reminded  service  commanders  and 
chiefs  of  technical  services  of  their  respective  responsibilities 
of  making  security  inspect ions  and  recommendations  and  of  approving 
or  disapproving  roc 3 mm® nation 3  of  the  inspection  agency  made  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  tho  security  of  the  facility.    The  letter 
further  stated  that  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  services  ware 
vfarranted  In  accepting  such  recommendations  as  being  practical, 
workable,  economical^  and  in.  the  best  interest  of  the  government. 14/' 

I^r~toluF^^'*^n^Havy'' Dopartabnta  Circular  ToTTr^^Kovembsr  194T"" 
W  %  Circular  lo.  509,.  2fi  Knvember  1942;  amended  by  Section  IV, 

iiD  Circular  Wo*  327,  16  Deoeinber  194S 
14/  ASF  Immediate  Aotion  letter,  dated  22  January  1944,  sheets 

"Fire  Protection  Policies  and  Procedures* 


In  January  1944 „  the  Inspection  Branch  of  the  lateral  :,y 
Di vision  wss  abolished  and  special lata  from  e&oh  branch  there- 
after  conducted  inspecting.    The  inspection  program  of  the  Fir® 
Protection  branch  included  inspections  of  activities »  find  n  deter  - 
m iiiation  of  the  technical  qualifications  of  the  security  inspectors 
of  the  service  commands  and  technical  services,  aada  in  adciitiffa 
those  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  end  the  Bureau  of  iilnes 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which  agencies  Th-s.  Provost  Marshal 
General  had  delegated  the  conduct  of  certain  specialised  types  of  pro~ 
duotion  security  ins pactions.    The  facility  security  program  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  which  was  supplementary  to  and  coordinated 
with  the  War  and  liAvy  Deportments  security  prograinn  wae  ai30  super<= 
vised  and  inspected.    A  report  covering  Tie i ts  to  the  nine  service 
commands,,  submitted  to  the  Director,,  Internal  Security  Division,  on 
16  June  1944,  stated  thatilEi/ 

ftc    A  considerable  number  of  inspecting  and  supervising  personnel 
engaged  in  production  security  inspwticn  activities  did  not  possess 
necesiiary  qualifi  cation  a. 

b,    Recomraendationa  were  frequently  of  no  preiatical  value „ 

o.    There  had  boon  an  iaecmpie  to  transition  Uo  th-  wrfcnf.Xod 
production  saeurit/  inapeotlon  service  inaugurated  by  Joint  War  and 
Ilavy  Departments  Circular  No,  1„  3  Uovsmber  1945,  which  restricted 
security  activities  to  plants  vital  to  the  war  effort  and  established 
the  policy  of  "carefully  calculated  ri;»k 

The  organisational  relationships  within  Army  Service  Forces, 
with  regard  to  fire  prevention  and  protection  and  internal  security 
were  clarified  by  a  directive  issued  in  June,  1944,  T.hich  eg t  forth 
the  respective  tin  prevention  and  protection  responsibilities  of 
tfae  Chiefs  of  Engineers,  Ordnance,  CheiaietO.  Warfare  Service,  and 
Transportation  and  stated  that*    "The  Protest  Marshal  General  will 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  fire  prevention  r.nd  pretention  activi- 
ties at  these  /oil  Class  I,  II,  and  IV  War  Departs*  ny  insteUati  on  a 
and,  -without  duplicating  [y^{J  activities  /pt  those  "chiefs  of  technical 
aerviceaZ,  will  insure  that  they  are  coordinated  with  the  internal 
security  program. "16/  The  establishment  of  a,  new  basic  policy  on 
automatic  sprinklers  and  the  activities  of  the  Cnder  bee rotary  of 
War' a  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Aocident  Prevention  asidsted  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Amy 
Service  forces  circular  that  internal  security  at  Army  Service 
Foroes  installations  receive  adequate  protection.!?/ 

f"~~PaC<)~SuTSaary"of*~Vis its  to  the  nine  service  ooimiujinda,  16  June  1944 
ASF  Circular  No.  16*?, 2  June  1944 
WD  Circular  Mo.  15,  12  January  1945 


Staff  supervision  of  the  fire,  explosion,  and  technical  ar~ 
pecte  of  security,  except  accident  prevention,  at  privately  operated 
facilities,  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List,  in  spec  tod 
by  Army  Service  Jforcea  agenoisa,  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Fire 
Protection  Breach.    Whenever  It  wast  an  curtained  that  a  facility  had 
an  unsatisfactory  seourity  status  sad  that  efforts  to  correct  "ads 
condition  were  unavailing  a  apsciil  effort  was  made  through  the 
appropriate  security  inspection  agency,  the  designated  procurement 
agency,  or  the  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Pro  Action  to  improv© 
conditions.    Firo  protective  equipment,  when  critical >  vaz  iwail&ble 
to  facilities  (through  th©  War  Production  Board)  only  if  they  bad  c 
high  essentiality  rating  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 
List.    Through  most  of  1943,  it  was  aeotttary  to  3 ere en  each  oaa© 
thoroughly  to  determine  and  justify  to  the  War  Production  Board 
the  need  for  this  equipment.    The  War  Production  Board  set  up  a. ( 
Fir  a  Protection  Committee,  at  the  request  of  -Hie  War  Department, 
isbivib  made  it  easier  for  the  essential  facilities  to  receive 
fire  protective  equipment. 18/  As  a  moro  satisfactory  balance 
was  established  between  supply  and  requirements  of  material, 
fir*  protective  equipment  became  available  to  moat  facilities 
through  the  War  Production  Board.    The  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Surope  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a  large  tt&Bber  of  Vfar  Produc- 
tion Board  restrictions  and  in  reduced  necessity  for  assistance 
in  .securing  priority  for  fire  protection  equipment. 

Spot  reports  on  fires  were  received  from  the  Military  in- 
tel Usance  Service  of  the  Wer  Dopartesnt  and  waro  reviewed. 
Where  conditions  warranted,  appropriate  field  agencies  were 
requested  to  submit  detailed  reports.    On  20  October  1943,  x 
restricted  War  Department  letter  wee  issued,  requiring  a  detailed 
report  to  be  submitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  concerning 
all  fires  causing  over  $5,000  property  damage  at  facilities  im- 
portant to  the  war  effort.  It*/ 

Fire  reports  received  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  wer* 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed  to  provide  a  baa id  for  the  further 
improvement  of  internal  security  and  the  safeguarding  of  important 
war  production.. 

Professional  advisory  engineering  service,  when  requested, 
was  rendered  to  other  ¥,&i*  Department  and  federal  agenc3.es  in  connec- 
tion wife  the  lose  or  delay  in  the  war  of  fort  from  firo  and  elated 

16/  flesaral  ygpgrm  Circular  Ho.  22,  Wpb,  dated  9  August  194S» 

Subject  1  "Fire  Protection  Policy* 
19/'  v©  letter,  file  AG  600*918  (15  Oct  43);;t>-£--^,J.Uv,  ■>. , 

dated  20  October  1949.  iubjeoti  "Internal  Security  Reports 

of  Serious  Fires  and  Sxpioaioas" 


h&sarda.    Special  fire  projection  and  prevention  inspections  sere 
siade  of  the  Coltir&bus,  Ohio,  Arsiy  Sarvioe  Forces  Depot  &nd  other 
Amy  SarTige  Foroeo  and  Ordnaocts  depots  and  War  Depart~»at  iu- 
s  tallabioas  at  the .  raquest  of  chiefs  of  taohaical  services,  ssrvice 
conraaadars,  and  the  Advisory  Board  on  Fir®  «ad  Accident  Provaiition 
of  the  Offlos  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War.    Th«  Hioe.ro  Nickel 
Company,  Wisaro.  Oriente  Province,  Cuba,  was  inspeatad  at  the 
request  of  the  Reeonstmotlon  Finance  Corporation. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  Provost  Marshal  General,  desiring  to  develop  farther  the 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  the  fire  protection  activities 
formed,  in  October  J.  942,  a  War  Departrasnv  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fire  Prevention.    Phi  a  committee  iewiluOw?  three  .civaUaaa  of  the 
highest  n&tianal  steading  in  the  fire  proteotion  field.    They  met 
one  or  t«Q  day*  oaoh  month  to  review  the  fire  prevention  vprk  being 
carried  on  by  the  ^ar  Edpartaeivt  in  connection  -arith  ffair  industry 
and  to  suggest  how  this  urorJr,  vc uld  be  organised  foettsr  or  wade 
more  effective,    The  following  e®rv«d  on  this  coamittset  Messrs^ 
Peray  Bugbeas  Managing  Director,  lational  Fire  Protection  As;fiooia-= 
tionj  Ha.* old  Lt  Ulnar t  Manager  #  Safety  enci  Fire  ProtDOtioii  Division, 
S»  I,  du  Pont  do  Heiaour  s  &  Company;  and  Curtis  Pier  at;,  ProBid«nfcs 
Factory  IzavcmG*  Association.    Several  mooting^  of  this  eonsaittaa 
eind  other  interested  parties  were  held,  .Vrom  October  1942  to 
October  .18*5*  oonoeraing  the  fc-U  owing  1 20/ 

a.    The  effect  of  the  shortage  of  critical  materials  upon  the 
installation  of  fire  orotective  ecpiipiEent. 

be    The  eaiplcyrP.But  of  a  full-time  fire  prevention  edaue.tional 
advisor  for  the  development  and  ue<r  of  fire  prevention  posters, 
pan  phi  eta,  and  other  education*!  ja&terial. 

c    The  operation  of  schools  for  plant  protection  inspector sa 

d.    The  need  for-  szraplif ioation  of  fire  protection  procedures 
and  a  definite  determination  of  responsibility. 

the  committee  did  not  meet  after  October  1845  because  it  had 
comoleteS  its  oricie  objectives  arid  because  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Fire  and  Accident  Prevent  ion  of  tto  Office  of  the  Un:ler  Secretary 
of  War  took:  its  place, 

^/ Ss^rt  ani  ReooOTennatione  on  thM  hmt  Fire  Proteotion  Program 
of  the  W»r  I'epartmant  by  the  Advisory  Comsaittea  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention, 18  December  1942 


Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Acoldent  Prevention 

The  Advisory  Board  on  Firs  end  Aooident  Prevention  of  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  was  aotabliehed  on  8  Fefc- 
ruary  1544.21/  Separate  fire  and  accident  panels  met  from  tins®  to 
time.  Meetings  of  the  fire  panel  ware  open  to  members  of  the 
National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection  and  representatives 
of  War  Department,  Navy  Department  and  civilian  governmental 
agencies  officially  interested  in  fire  protection  and  preven- 
tion.   The  functions  of  the  board  were  to  analyse  the  VJar 
Department  fire  and  aocident  prevention  program j  to  review 
periodically  factual  data  with  reference  to  the  incidence  of  fires 
and  accidents  at  privately  operated  facilities  on  the  Master  In- 
spection Responsibility  List  and  at  War  Department  installations, 
end  to  make  inspeotions  of  suoh  facilities  and  installations  as 
the  Board  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties;  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  staff  agencies  of  the  Army; 
and  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  factual 
data  on  important  trends  of  fires  and  accidents,  both  in  actual 
number  and  as  related  to  exposure,  risking  necessary  recomKonda- 
tions  where  other  agencies  of  the  War  Department  had  previously 
refused  or  neglected  to  take  aotioo.    The  minutes  of  the  meting! 
and  the  reports  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  were  distributed 
to  all  interested  agencies  of  the  JJfcr  Departmen t. 22/  Folio-fling 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  War  Department's  firo  prevention 
and  protection  activities  were  3harply  curtailed  and  the  under 
Seoretary  of  War  approved  the  abolition  of  the  board, 23/ 

Resources  Protection  Board  of  the  War  Production Jtoard 

In  May  1942,  the  War  Production  Board  a3tafclished  the 
Resources  Protection  Board  which  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  "the  relative  importance  of  plants., 
facilities,  installations,  utilities,  materials,  and  other 
economic  resources  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection  against 
all  hasards,  including,  but  not  .limited  to,  injury  and  destruc- 
tion by  enemy  activity,  accident,  fire,  sabotage,  subversive 
aotivity  and  espionage  and  other  efforts  to  obtain  secret  in- 
formation regarding  economic  resources  and  the  war  program, M24/ 
The  War  Department  was  represented  on  the  Resources  Protection 
Board  by  an  officer  from  the  Fire  Protection  Branch.    The  evaluations 

217  TiD  Memoranda "W850-44,  8  February  1944;T(^^X™T  Jto^™  1944} 
and  850-46,  IS  Hay  1946,  subject t  "Fire  Protection  and  Safety 
Measures" 

22/  Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Accident 
Prevention,  dated  27  September  1944,  18  January  1945,  1  ¥iexoh 
1945,  28  Mar oh  1945,  and  22  May  1945;  and  Report  of  Fires,  Socoud 
Quarter  1945,  dated  31  August  1945 

23/  WD  Circular  Ho-  305,  5  October  1946 

24/  General  Administrative  Order  So,,  2-38,  "War  Production  Bos.rd,  S  May 
1S42,  subject!  "Resources  Protection  Bc^oT 


of  the  Resources  Proteotiou  Board  wore  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
determination  of  the  relative  degree  of  importance  of  faoiliti<  i 
included  on  the  Mm  top  Inspection  Roaponaibility  List. 

flgig-oa*!  Bureau  for  ladustri&i  Protection 

The*  private  insurance  interests  of  the  country  he  •>  indicated 
a  willingness  to  make  available  to  the  War  Department  the  reports 
and  engineering  services  of  their  experienced  technical  engineers 
and  inspectors  oonoerning  industrial  facilities,    In  February  1341 „ 
the  Insurance  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  American  Indue trial 
Plants  was  established,  with  the  operating  staff  located  la 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ro ports  and  technical 
assist*. oe  from  the  various  fire,  casualty,  and  indemnity  in- 
surance companies,  when  requested  by  the  W&r  Department  and  other 
government  agencies,  on  f&ollities  important  to  the  procurement 
of  national  defense  material.    This  organisation  was  (supported 
by  the  private  insurance  companies,  wife  out  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment and  without  regard  to  the  feeea  competitive  situation  existing 
between  stock,  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  factory  mutual  insurance 
interests. 

In  Ju:ie  13*1,  the  operating  staff  of  the  Insurants  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Aaer  loan  Industrial  Plants  became  the 
National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection*    The  insurance  com™ 
panics5  reports  on  fire  protootaon,  as  wall  as  the  factual 
recordings  of  physloal  conditions,  were  studied,  reviewed,  arid 
condensed  by  the  operating  staff  of  the  Setiooal  Bureau  for 
Industrial  Protection  in  Washington  before  be  lag  forwarded  to 
the  War  Department.  £&/  The  chiefs  of  the  supply  arms  and  services,, 
charged  with  the  responsibili^  for  making  pleat  jrotaatiori  sur- 
veys, considered  ©very  plant,  within  their  respective  jurlsdio- 
tion»  important,    Plans,  regular  and  special  reports,  and  fire  and 
accident  reports,  furnished  through  the  National  Bureau  for  In™ 
dustriel  Protection  to  the  procurement  agencies,  were  of  eon* 
sicierable  aid  to  the  plant  protection  inspectors*    Proa  February 
1941  to  liar  oh  1842,  the  assistance  of  the  Sational  Bureau  for 
Industrial  Protection  to  the  War  Department  i?as  rendered  to  the 
ohiefa  of  the  supply  arm  a  and  services  through  the  Plant  Protection 
Division »  Offioe  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Y/ar,    After  March  184 2* 
when  aupe  rvialon  over  plant  protection  was  transferred  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Kar  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General 5  this  service 
wa«  furnished  to  the  War  Department  through  The  Provost  Mar  and 

'gfrn^ormHiT^ 

for  Sabotage  t;nd  Malicious  Mischief  Pr*v©ntion,; 


6V 


General.  Whenever  the  War  Department  desired  information,  regard- 
ing industrial  properties,  which  might  be  in  the  pouaassfcn  of  the 
insurance  interests,  the  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection 
supplied  the  material  without  00 at. 

On  S  July  1945,  the  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection 
signified  its  intention  of  disoont inning  its  previous  practice  of 
furnishing  to  The  ProvoBt  Marshal  General  data  concerning  plants 
on  the  Easter  Inspection  Responsibility  List  and  desired  to  con- 
fine Its  activities  to  specific  requests  in  individual  case>3. 
The  Washington  office  of  the  National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Pro- 
tection was  closed  on  81  August  1945.    During  the  period  of  its 
existence,  this  bureau  supplied  to  the  War  Department  approximate- 
ly 65,000  reports  on  physical  conditions  at  props rtiea  angaged  in 
war  production,  together  with  recommendations  for  avoiding  interrup- 
tion of  war  production  by  fire,  explosion,  or  accident.    In  addition,, 
over  8 j, 000  plot  plans  of  important  industrial  properties  were  loaned 
to  the  War  Department,    Photostatic  copies  of  these  plot  plans 
wore  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  security  inspectj.cn  agsnciss. 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Program  -  War  Department  Operated  last  illations 

Early  in  the  war,  "greater  need  for  critical  materials"  for 
other  uses  caused  the  War  Department,  fee  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board, 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  certain  divisions  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  promulgate  policies  which  prevented  the  in- 
stallation of  witomatio  sprinklers  in  many  War  Department  in- 
stallations and  in  privati  plants,  warehouses,  and  piers  rommfac tar- 
ing and  storing  materials  vital  to  the  war  effort.    Thy  lack  of 
sprinklers  resulted  in  many  fire  losses  of  critical  materials, 
which  could  and  should  have  been  prevented.    Private  industrial 
interests,  rather  than  the  Army  operated  installations,  received 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  automatic  sprinklers  authorized  by 
the  Tar  Production  Board. 

The  War  Department,  in  a  memorandum  issued  in  September  1942, 
had  drastically  curtailed  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
systems  in  praotically  all  projects  under  construction.^/  This 
order  prohibited  the  instal  latlon  of  automatic  sprinkler  prelec- 
tion in  depots,  port  facilities,  and  storage  projects*  Sprinklers 
were  permitted  in  certain  hospital  areas,  aircraft  modification 
centers,  and  in  por  t  ions  of  facilities  and  boaber  assembly  plan to 

Ve/  fi6s"' Memorandum  S30-£- 42,  dated  9  September  194*27  aubjecF" 
"Policy  Governing  'Installation  of  Automatic  S  prink  lei 
Systems  and  Pi  re  Alarm  Systems* 
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* 

used  for  storage  of  paint  end  other  flammable  EalxfcureB,  This 
decision  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  of  eliminating  steel  and  other  critical 
materiale  whenever  possible  in  the  deoign  of  factory  buiidiagfi  find 
other  Defeneo  Plant  Corporation  projeots  in  compliance  wi-th  various 
requests  received  from  the  V?ar  Production  Board.  27/   The  Array-Havy 
Munitions  Board,  on  29  Juno  1942 ,  stated  the  policy  on  the  per- 
mitted uses  of  steel  and  iron,  as  follows t  "Sprinkler  system* , 
only  where  equipment,  stratogio  and  dollar  value  of  product,  (;nd 
availability  of  local  fire  fighting  equipment  makes  minitoivTa  sprinkling 
necessary."  26/ 

The  policy  that  oritlcal  matarials  intended  for  automatic 
sprinklers  should  bo  uBed  for  the  manufacture  of  other  mater ials 
if  tho  need  waB  more'  urgent  in  tho  overall  picture  was  sound • 
However,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  did  not  favor  the  adoption 
of  a  blanket  policy  prohibiting  the  installation  of  aut.asia.tio 
sprinklers  in  facilities  and  inat illations  important  to  the 
prosecution  of  tho  war  and  urged  that  oaoh  case  be  reviw/sd  ln- 
dlvidually  and  deoieion  made  in  the  light  of  the  Importunes  of 
the  plant,  its  construction ocouoanoy,  and  other  protection. 
The  position  of  Tho  Provoat  Mar'Jhs.l  concerning  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding fire  protootlon  in  war  production  plants,  including  tfcc  in- 
stallation of  automatic  Bprinklar  systems,  was  thatj  Zt/ 

a.  Requirements  for  fire  protection  equipment  involving 
the  use  of  critical  materials,  new  construction  for  war  production , 
and  for  the  concentration  or  storage  of  important  war  supplies, 
should  be  confined  to  relatively  snail  firs  areas  and  unit  valius . 

b.  No  installation  of  now  fire  protection  equipment 
involving  the  use  of  critical  material  should  be  made  except  for 
the  protootlon  of  property,  the  loss  of  which  by  fire  would  hs-re 
an  adverse  effect  on  tho  war  effort. 

c»    Tlfhore  the  requirements  make  large  oonoentrutions  of 
critical  materials  unavoidable s  the  relative  value  of  critloal 
material  for  various  uses  in  the  war  production  program  should 
determine  the  extent  to  which  oritioal  material  should  be  used 
for  fire  protection  installations 

do    In  order  that  production  of  critical  war  supplier; 
may  not  be  delayed  as  a  result  of  fire,  it  is  frequently  ndvltviblo 

27/  Defense  plant  Corporation^Ttfror  to  Office  of  ChleiP"'oTTing3^-rB')i 
dated  27  May  1942„  ret  Elimination  of  Critloal  Materials  in 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  Projeots. 

28/  Army=Wavy  Munitions  Board's  "List  of  Prohibited  Ite^us  for  Con» 
Btruotion  Work",  item  46  (Steel  and  Iron:  Permitted  lists), 
dated  29  June  1942. 

29/  PMGO  Memorandum,  file  SPMGS  004,  dated  23  July  1942,,  subject j 

"Policy  on  Providing  Fire  Protection  in  War  Production  Plants 
Including  the  Installation  of  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems" 
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to  provide  automatic  fire  protection  even  (kough  tim,  as©  o£  critical 
materiel  aisy  be  iaralT-sd* 

a.    Buildings  constructed  as  "bare  essentials"  should  bo 
provided  with  fire  protection  ©quipraant  oo.miBona'jrat©  with  their  im- 
portance in  the  war  proriuotion  program. 

tta  SB  Marsh  1945 #  a  revised  statement  of  policy  was  i  b  sited.  301/ 
It  broadened  tha  types  of  property  where  automatic  sprinkler  protection 
could  be  i  as  tali©  d  in  storage  properties,  but  16  months' later  many  such 
locations  wer®  not  yet  protaevMd  ogains.;  loss  by  fir©.    A  typical  example 
was  an  unt.prinklbii.il  c«ai>ustihl«  radS n  an/It  radar  equijswmt  -warehouse 
which,  18  month a  afser  the  revised  statement  of  policy,  xme  destroyed 
with  a  monetary  loss  of  $12,600, GOO. 

Following  the  d©  8  true  t  ion  of  the  unsprinklered  Fourth  B&helon  Kotor 
E©poir  Shop  of  ths  Atlanta  Ordnance  Depot,  on  20  January  1944,  cad  of  ths 
unepr inkle  red  combustible  warehouses  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Ordnance.  Depot, 
on  24  January  1944,  with  cambinad  physical  denuwr©  cvnd  resulting"  loss 
of  critically  needed  facilities  and  supplies  amounting  to  at  least 
$7,000,000,  tha  Chl«f  of  Engineers  reeonsmended  to  the  ComaKsdiug  General, 
Army  Service  Forcss,  that  exception  to  tha  e si sting  poll  ay  be  mads  to 
permit  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  in  similar  import  eat 
depots. 83/  This  sfas  authorised  on  4  M«rah  18*4,58/ 

Previously,  on  28  April  1945,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Require- 
ments Division,  Army  Service  Forces,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  had  been  di rooted  to  raak©  separata  aurwyg, 
avoiding  explications,  to  determine  who  need  for  fir©  protection  in 
exi sting  and  contemplated  construction. 35/  These  surveys  were  for  ths 
purpose  o*  compiling  information  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  appropriate 
action  to  insure  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  au tons tie 
sprinkler  protection  and  War©  not  to  b©  conatfuod  &fl  a  departure 
from  tha  current  policy  recording;  these  facilities. 

Several  disastrous  fir©©  eoaurred  at  large  Chiftrteraaoter 
laundries  during  the  last  half  of  1943  and  the  first  half  of  1944 
with  a  total  physical  damage  of  at  least  $1,500,000.    These  losses 
mad©  it  imperative  that  another  exception  to  the  policy  be  made  which 
Would  permit  th«  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  equlpjasmt  in  such 
laundries.    On  17  June  1944,  the  Director  of  Piano  -end  Op© rations, 

W"ASF  Memorandllm^l^VftK^^d  28  isffSS^WTa^SSSo^T'^i^' 
Governing  Installation  of  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  md  Fire 
Alarr.  Systems" 

51/  Chief -of  Eagineor'e  aJemorondum,  file  CE  &PMH,  dated  10  February 

1S44,  subject i  "Automatic  Sprinkler  Installations  in  Motor  Repair 
Shepc n 

32/  AttF  KaBorandum,  file  SPRUC  671. S  (6  Fab  U),  dated  4  March  1944, 

at/bleot:  "Automatic  Sprinkler  Installations  in.  Motor  Repair  Shops" 

33/  ASF  Memorandum  3100-4*43,  dated  88  April  1848,  subject;  "Survey  of 
Major  Existing  and  .proposed  War  department  Installations  in  Yiew 
of  Providing  Fir©  Protsation" 


Army  Service  Forces,  author lead  the  installation  of  automatio 
sprinkler  protection  "in  laundrios.  which  ars  of  combustible  construc- 
tion and  of  large  undividsd  areas  and  which  ere  scheduled  for  con- 
tinued um  during  1944. "34/ 

On  S3  September  1944„  the  Director  of  Plans  and  Operations , 
Army  Service  Foroes,  limited  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
protection  toiZb/ 

n».    Those  installations  previously  selected  jointly  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  The  Provost  Marshal  Gone  red , 

Mb.    Storage  depots  reoo amended  for  pro  too  tion  by  the  chi&fs 
of  the  technical  services  end  approved  by  the  Storage  Division,  Army 
Service  Forces,  in  order  of  relative  priority. 

*Oj    Fourth  Echelon  fcoter  repair  shops,  chores  future 
planned  activity  justified. 

"d.    Laundries  of  combustible  const  met  ion  where  future 
planned  activity  justified. ■ 

The  foregoing  action  was  t alien  within  tho  Army  Soryiae  Forces, 
The  Supply  Division,  G-4*  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff,  ua  a 
result  of  recommendations  submitted  to  the  TJhder  Secretary  of  l?&r 
by  hi i  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention»  on  6  Ootobar 
1944,  directed  the  Commanding  Generals  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
and  Army  Air  Forces  toiSj/ 

a.  Expedite  installations  of  automatio  sprinklers  under 
the  then  existing  polioy. 

b,  Intensify  the  campaign  to  educate  personnel  in  fire 
prevention  principles. 

o.    Provide  reasonable  safeguards  to. pr 9 vent  extensive 
losses  by  fire  during  the  construction  period.    This  notion  7ra.es 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  through  insertion 
of  suitable  provisions  in  contracts, 

d.    Review  polioy  covering  automatic  sprinkler  protection 
at  military  installations  and,  if  a  revision  ms  considered  necessary, 
to  collaborate  and  submit  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Q-4,  War  Department;  General  Staff,  on  .or  before  i 

3|£$tiraSfE  Indorsement  to  Chie^  of  t^ei"K^^7^^"^^Tl^KT 

1944),  dated  17  June  1944 
35/  First  Indorsement  to  Chief  of  Engineers,  file  300,5  (5 

Sep  44),  21  September  1944 
56/  7?D  Memorandum,  file  WDGDS  3643,  dated  5  October  subject i 

"Fire  Protection" 


el 


Hovember  1944, 


The  Commanding  General,  Army  Service  Forces,  forwarded  the 
Tiismor&ncium  to  the  Chief  of  ilnf  insorB  for  appropriate  action,  This 
resulted  in  a  conference  on  SO  October  1944  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Chiefs  of  Chemical  Warfare  Servics,  urdrssnoe. 
Transportation,  and  Engineers  and  The  Provost  Marshal  Cans  rale. 
A  draft  jf  a  more  liberal  policy  covering  the  installation  of 
automatic  fire  protection  was  preaonteo  by  the  representative 
of  ttie  Chief  of  ilngiaoers.    The  representative  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  .'Jeneral  agreed  in  principle  but  did  not  concur  in  the 
proposed  draft*    However,  as  time  did  net  permit  further  study 
and  submission  of  a  revised  draft  to  meet  the  deadline  of  1 
Hovember  1944,  the  draft  proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Sfoginears  was 
forwarded  to  lie  adquar  tecs,  Arxy  Service  For ess.    The  proposed 
draft,  as  submitted,  was  not  favorably  considered  by  the  Director 
of  Plans  and  Operations,  Army  Serv5.ce  Forces,  with  the  result  that 
a  meeting  of  representative  a  of  the  Army  Air  For  ess,  technical 
aervioeSi  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General  -was  eel  led  on  10 
November  1944  to  revise  the  pspar,    A  rsvisod  draft  was  th«a 
forwarded  by  Headquarters „  Army  Service  Forces ,  to  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff;,  r«co:Qir.ending  publication  *.t*  a  "$.%r  Depart* 
ment  circular-    The  War  Department  General  Steff  disapproved  the 
revised  policy  and  returned  it  to  Headquarters,  Army  Sorvioe 
Forces,  for  re  vis  ions  and  resubmit  tale    Headquarters,  Army 
Service  Forces.,  then  undertook:  to  revise  the  sprinkler  policy, 
conferring  frequently  with  the  representative  of  Ths  Provost 
Marshal  General..  Another  drift  was  prepared,  suwiittsd  to,  and 
approved  by  the  17 ar  Department  General  Staff  and  published,  on 
5  December  1944*  as  tfar  Department  Circular  Ho.  460 . 37/'  This 
circular  stated  that  sprinkle ra  mi{*ht  be  provided  where  the  Iftpk 
of  auch  systems  would  result  in  conditions  exceptionally  hazardous 
to  human  life.,  or  where  stored  material.,.  property,  or  processes 
were  of  such  high  monetary  vaiue  or  importance  to  the  war  effort 
as  to  justify  installation  of  such  protection  as  determined  by  the 
Commanding  General*  Army  Service  Forces.    Circular  Ho.  460  was 
amended  to  inoiude  the  ComrasnJins  General,  Army  Air  Forces,  on  1Z 
January  1945.36/  For  tne  purpose  of  implementing  policy  in  reference 
to  installation  of  spr inkier  systems  at  Class  I,  II,  and  IV  in- 
stallations, an  Army  Service  force e  circular  was  published  on  23 
Aoril  1945,39/ 


3i7  kr"D""C:i rc ul ar  Ho"*?So7  da te i~"*&73e c ember  1344,  subj-s;ti  '!Fir© 

Protection  «•  Automat ia  Sprinclers" 
38/  WD  Circular  lfo„  15,  dated  12  January  1945,  uubjeott  "Pire 

Protection  -  Automatic  -Sprinklers'" 
33/  ASF  Circular  No.,  152,  dated  28  April  1345 


PXaat  Protection  Officers  and  taayiaators 

On  7  «ay  1941,  The  Adjutant  General  published  a  latter  stating:  40/ 

a.  "Present  conditions  within  the  United  States  make  it 
necessary  that  the  scope  of  the  plant  protection-  program  of  the  War 
Department  be  expanded  "without  delay  to  include  freest  protective 
iaspeotiona  of  civilian  and  military  aanufaoturing  plants ,  arsenals 
and  depots  which  are  present  or  potential  producers  of  War  Beparb- 
ment  materia  la  vital  to  the  National  Defense,  as  well  as  •warehouses 
and  those  utilities  serving  these  plants." 

b.  tt#  *  *  To  assure  the  uninterrupted  production  of 
materia la  necessary  for  the  Hat5.on.al  Defonae,  an  inspectorate  will 
be  organised  iy,  and  operate  under  the  direct  control  of,  the 
Chiefs  of  Supply  Arsis  and  Services,  and  will  bo  coordinated  by 
the  Under  Seoretary  of  War." 

o.  "The  inspectorate  will  consist  of  a  kqxImsw  of  100 
retired  of fi cere  or  reserve  officers  not  now  on  active  duty,  and 
700  qualified  eivilians.  *  •  *.* 

Military  of floors  were  procured  from  the  reserve  officers 
list  and  later  by  conaiiscioning  civilians  who  had  the  iiixj^-^-y 
qualifi cations. 

Civilian  inspectors,  to  operate  under  military  control  or  to  assysse 
administrative  direction  under  Rilitary  control,  were  procured  through 
procedures  established  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
through  Its  various  district  offices*    Tneee  inspectors  were  classified 
first  in  the  Defense  Production  Protective  Service,  Examination  Fo.  180, 
1941.  43/ 

Moat  plant  protection  activities,  including  necessary  security 
inspection  personnel,  were  transferred  fro»  the  technical  services 
to  the  service  eoimonde  in  July  1942.  42/ 

Reports  from  the  security  Inspection  agencies,  which  war© 
later  substantiated  by  fisld  inspections,  indicated  that  many  of 
the  civilians  and  some  of  the  officers  did  not  have  the  proper 
qualifications  for  the  plant  protection  work,    the  officers  who 

subjects  "Interior  Proteotion  of  Plants  rnfi  Utilities" 
43/ tf.  S.  Civil  Service  Rxsaaiaaties  Ho-  1€0  (unassembled),  icaued 

16  December  1941 
42/  SOB  Circular  Ho.  51,  22  July  1848 


laokod  acsquate  qualifications  were  usually  reserve  officers  end  had 
not  bean  properly  screened.    Civilian  inspectors  were  selcctod  by 
Civil  Service  CoinmiBBion.    The  Chief  Examinar  of  the  Civil  Service' 
Commission,  after  reviewing  the  personnel  data  questionnaires  of 
one  aervi  jo  ooaraacd,  stated  infernally  that  those  civilian  ?nsoectors 
were  not  qualified.    Representatives  of  the  Fir©  Pro  taction  Branch, 
Provost  fcarahal  General's  Office,  suggested  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Conuaiesion  that  the  qualification  standards  of  plant  inspection 
personnel  be  changed  from  Inspector,  Defense  Production  Protective 
Service,  OAF  service,  to  Production  Security  Engineer,  Professional 
service.    Late  in  1S43  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  transfer,,    New  atandarde  with  copies 
of  the  jo 3  deooription  for  technical  positions  in  the  prcfftsaionol 
service  ware  distributed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commie eion.43/ 
Civilian  pereonnel  procedures,  whioh  were  to  be  followed  in  each 
service  command.,  in  recruiting  and  classifying  personnel  under  -i&w 
new  standards,  were  published  in  an  Amy  Service  Forces  circular. 44/ 
The  tranefer  was  completed  in  June  1944.    The  number  of  plants  vital 
to  the  prcseoution  of  the  war  had  dscre&osd  markedly  by  that  time  so 
that  only  about  one  hundred  inapactors  were  necessary;  this  nutaber 
decreased  rapidly  thereafter.    The  quality  of  the  plant  pre  taction 
inspectors  was  improved  greatly  by  this  re-e valuation. 

Crude  Rubber 

Government  stockpiling  of  crude  rubber  at  arte  f.  in  1039=  Concern 
for  proper  fire  protection  for  the  stored  rubber  w*b  first  raanifeateu 
in  the  su-smer  of  1941„    Stockpiling  of  crude  rubber  at  War  Department 
operated  installations  inoluded  en  estimated  15 , 000  tons  at  the 
Curtiss  Bay  Ordnance  Depot,  a  like  amount  at  the  Schenectady  Quarter- 
master Depot,  and  59,000  tone  at  the  Columbus  General  Depot  (later 
the  Columbus  Army  Service  Forces  Depot).    In  addition,  a  large  volume 
of  crude  rubber  was  stored  at  private  facilities,  owned  either  by 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  or  private  intorests. 

In  September  1941,  particular  interest  developed  in  the  crude 
rubber  storage  at  the  Firestone  Rubber  md  Latex  Products  Company, 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts.    On  26  September  1941,  the  plant  protec- 
tion survey  of  this  property,  by  the  Boston  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
Procurement  District,  contained  the  following  statements! 

***  *  *  about  llf  million  dollars  worth  of  crude  rubber  *  *  * 
Is  stored  in  some  20  odd  buildings,  all  very  old,  grouped 
in  one  corner  of  the  property.    These  buildings  ara  in  a 

45/  Form  CP-U8,  War  Department  Civil laiTPeTsonneT  Divi8icn^flrioo7 
Seoretary  of  War,  dated  8  Hovember  1943,  subject t  "Production 
Security  Engineers** 

44/  ASF  Circular  Eo.  58,  dated  19  February  1944 


oongaoted  araft,    £he  majority  have  common  brick  or  masonry 
walls,  which  makBE  this  group  of  buildings  t-h©  eculv&lairfc 
of  one  large  building  hiving  several  rooms.    Most  of  the 
firedoors  separating  buildings  and  areas  a,rc  in  poor  condition. 
Many  of  them  have  no  automatic  closing  do  vice,  and  soma  cannot 
be  closed  at  all  due  to  the  shifting  of  rubber  e  tacks.  .Many 
elevator  shafts  ars  not  closed  between  floors,,  ao  that  the 
floor  out-offs  are  bad.  *  *  *  The  buildings  ars  sprinklered, 
but  aany  of  the  baada  are  at  least  twenty  years  bid  and  mary 
are  210°  heads.    The  entire  system  will  not-  stand  150  lbs. 
hydraulic  test,  *  *  *  The  present  plen  is  to  look  the  buildings 
up  and  dispense  with  the  inside  wbehmen,  keeping  overyone  out 
as  soon  as  the  storing  of  rubber  is  completed,™ 

In  a  letter  to  the  Fire  Protection  Section  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War's  Office*  dated  6  October  1&41,  th«  Hational  Firi  Protoction 
Association  made  the  following  statement  la  connection  with  the  crude 
rubber  storage  at  Fall  Riven 

"The  large  quantity  rubber  storage  *  *  *  appears  to  us  to  be 
subject  to  serious  danger  of  ooaplete  destruction  by  fire.  *  *  * 
The  quantity  stored  in  these  closely  grouped  buildings  at  Fall 
River  is  far  too  great  to  subject  to  the  rink  of  destruction 
by  s>  single  fire.    Under  the  conditions  of  a  tor  age:  risecribsd,, 
it  appears  probable  that  a  fire  once  well  under  way  in  any  of 
the  sections  of  the  storage  would  very  likely  spread  to  and 
destroy  the  entire  group  of  buildings.    The  rssult  would  be 
the  same  irrespective  of  Whether  the  fire  were  dus>  to  sabotage 
or  were  of  accidental  origin*    While  the  buildings  used  for 
this  storage  are  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers s  the  system 
is  reported  to  be  old  and  of  questionable  efficiency     •  *, 
Even  with  ^rell  arranged^"  automatic  sprinkler  protection  the 
values  exposed  to  a  single  fire  in  this  caos  are  such  too  large. 
We  strongly  recoramend  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  rubber  bo 
removed  to  some  safe  location  *  *  *■    It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  present  storage  facilities  at  this  location  are  so  seriously 
deficient  as  regards  fire  safety  that  removal  of  the  satire 
storage  tc  some  properly  safeguarded  location  is  the  only 
feasible  solution  of  the  problem." 

The  situation  at  Fell  River  was  discussed  with  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  on  11  October  1341.    A  representative  of  the  Production  Branch, 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  left  Washington  to  examine  the 
conditions  at  Fall  Rlvor  first  hand.    Cn  his  ex  rival  at  Fell  River, 
the  next  morning,  12  October  1941,  the  fire  that  was  feared  had 
broken  out  and  13,000  tons  of  erudo  rubber  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

■ 

This  sh coking  loss  of  a  crude  rubber  stockpile  emphasised  the 
need  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection  in  connection  with 


stockpiles  of  critical  mater Id a  and  other  items  essential  to  the 
success ful  conduct  of  a  -war  of  major  proportions. 


On  26  Horaaber  1941,  the  Fire  Protect ion  Section,  Plant  Protec- 
tion Division,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  W«r,  isaued  a  set 
of  specifications  "governing,  the  nafe  storage  q£  stocks  of  crude 
rubber. "    It  beoame  a  guide  for  the  production  security  inspectors 
of  the  War  Department  In  connection  with  crude  rubber  storage  both 
at  government  owned  installations  and  at  private  facilities.  These 
specifications  had  minor  revisions  on  12  December  1941  and  20  April 
1942fi  after  disoussioae  with  nationally  prominent  industrial  fire 
protection  engineers,  and  were  used  as  a  basis  of  the  VTar  Produc- 
tion Board's  "General  Storage  Specifications  for  Critical  and 
Strategic  Materials,"  April  1945,  and  Addendum  No.  3,  "Rubber  and 
Rubber  Products, "issued  31  August  1943* 

* 

The  largest  single  stockpile  of  orude  rubber  was  at  the 
Columbus  General  Depot  (later  the  Columbus  ASF  Dapct),  Ccliwbus„ 
Ohio,    The  storage  in  two  buildings  at  this  depot  reached  a  total 
of  59,000  ahort  tons  in  March  1942  and  continued  for  three  years 
without  change.    The  rubber  storage  at  Columbus  was  well  cared  for  from 
a  security  standpoint  butt  as  time  went  on  and  the  stockpiles  at  other 
locations  were  moved  to  consumption,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  of  crude  rubber  in  the  United  States,  r spree anted  by  the 
stockpile  at  Columbus,  increased  until  it  became  a  matter  of  most 
serious  concern  in  the  summer  of  1944. 


The  rubber  storage  at  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  siib-coisaitto© 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Acoidont  Prevention  of  tho  Offioe 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War.    The  sub- committee 9 s  report  ststedi 

"In  buildings  6  and  7  of  the  Columbus  A^F  Depot  *e  saw  what 
is  said  to  be  one- third  of  the  natusal  crude  mbbor  in  the 
United  States  in  one  relatively  small  area  subject,  under 
adverse  conditions,  to  s.  single  fire."  45>/ 

The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  *"ire  and  Accident  Preven- 
tion on  22  December  1944  eonsidared  a  previous  report  by  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  concerning  the  storage  of  crude  rubber 
at  the  Columbus  ASF  Depot,     The  Provost  Marshal  General  had 
recognized  that  this  concentration  was  excessive  and  had  attempted 
to  sol«e  this  problem  by  dispersing,  the  rubber.    The  principal 
difficulty  waB  that  no  other  location  or  locations  offered  as  Jiuoh 
protection.    The  Provoet  Borstal  General  concluded  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  storage  of  the  crude  rubber  at  the  Coiurabus 

45/yemoranduja  for  the  Advisory  Buard^  25  October  1344,  uubjecti  " 
— "Findings  from  the  Inspection  Trip  to  the  Fifth  Service 
Command  Week  of  16  October  1944" 


/u-i»y  liar  vice  Forces  Depot.    As  a  result,  the  Board  recommsnded 
that  the  "Under  Secretary  of  W«r  direct  The  Provost  Marshal  Goner al 
to  Institute,  immediately  every  possible  feasible  additional  measure 
to  inor«*se  the  protection  of  the  rubber  new  etort-d  at  ColurabuSp'* 
*  "  *  and  to  "direct  the  Army  ;  r>rvice  Forces  Storage  Division  to 
try  t»  find  suitable  storage  sj  ace  io  which  to  make  florae  disper- 
si  on  ~;t  the  rubber  no*  stored  itt  Columbus."  46/  A  representative 
of  th*»  Under  Secretary  of  War  at  the  meeting  suggest  ad  withh elding 
acticvi  uatil  26  December  1S44. 

During  a  meeting  on  26  December  1944,  in  the  Offioe  of  the 
Under  Sec  rotary  of  liar,  The  Pre  vest  Marshal  General  was  directed 
by  a  representative  of  the  Undtr  Secretary  of  ??ar  to  inspect  tha 
crude  rubber  at  the  Columbus  Arniy  Service  Forces  Depob  and  to  sub- 
ait  a  teohnioal  report  covering  all  phases  of  security  .47/  Thereupon, 
representatives  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  in  ana  o  ted  ths  depot  and 
unbolted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  a  report  in  which  they  con- 
cluded; "The  present  pro vision r  of  security  for  the  storage  of  crude 
rubber  at  the  Columbus  Army  Service  Forces  Depot  are  tolerable  * 
Purthar  diaper si on  within  this  depot  Is  not  practicable.  Dispersion 
bey  on*,  tiiie  depot,  with  equal  security  maintained,,  is  desirable,  but 
net  esde&tio'l.  and  may  be  found  to  be  impracticable."    During  a  meeting 
on  S  ./ft'iuary  1946,  a  representative  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War 
direr. tod  -that) 

a.  The  37^,500  short  tons  jf  rubber  etorsd  in  Warehouse  So, 
6,  Columbus  Army  Service  Foroei  Depot,  be  dispersed,  20 , 000  short 
tons  &?  the  crude  rubber  to  be  stored  in  suitable  Army  Ssrvioe  Forces 
installations  and  17,500  short  toua  to  be  stored  by  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Compaq  ie  suitable  commercial  storage  warehouses. 

V 

b.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  determine  who  trier  satis- 
factory security  measures  were  provided  at  the  locations  to  be 
selected  and  recommend  any  appropriate  additional  measures „ 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  inspected  four  Amy  Sorvice  For  oca 
installations  proposed  by  the  Storage  Division,  Army  Service  Forces, 
for  the  storage  of  rubber  and  found  three  of  these  installations 
suitable,  subject  to  cwopliance  with  minor  recommendations,  la 
reoperation  with  the  appropriate  service  commands,  approximately 
twenty  uonanercial  warehouses,  proposed  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
tor  the  storage  of  this  crude  rubber,  were  inspected.    The  movement 
of  tbs  crude  rubber  from  Columbus  Army  Service  Forces  Depot  to  the 

l67~Raport  of  Advisory  feoard  on  Fire  and  Acoident  Prevention,  ooverlng 
mating  of  the  Advisory  Board  held  2£  December  1944,  dated  18 
January  1945 

47/  pyco  Memorandum  file  SFHGS  304,  «  .January  1945,  subject*  "Crude 
Rubber  Storage  -  Columbus  ASF  Depot" 


approved  installations  *uci  p,  ivat*  marshouseswas  started  by  the 
Ruboor  Reserve  Company  on  20  Apri  l  1945  end  continued  until  11 
August  1945,  by  which  daw  a  .proximately  fifteen  of  the  looations 
haa  b**en  found  suitable,  eubiect  to  sompliance  with  recommendations, 
0a  1  August  1945,  approximately  fcO^  of  the  57,600  short  tons  of 
rubbsr  had  been  moved  trtm  tivs  Celurous  Army  Service  Force  a  Depot 
to  approved  Army  Service  For  *e  depots,  commercial  warehouses,  or 
to  ct niumption. 

On  U  August  194&,  in  anticipation  of  the  surrender  of  Japan., 
th*  Under  Seeretary  of  War  instructed  the  Commanding  General,  Amy 
Service    Force  a,  that  "in  virw  of  .-hanged  conditions,  *  *  *  further 
movsseate  of  rubber  from  the  Colwabus  ASF  Depot  to  other  War  Depart- 
stent  storage  installations  will       discontinued  *  *  The  Under 

Secretary  of  War  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  the  Office 
of  Suhber  Reserve  ( formerly    he  Rubber  Reserve  Company)  and  in= 
formed  It  thatp  under  th*  ejc'-stier  conditions,  further  movement  of 
rubber  was  not  justified, 

Fire  Prevention  and  Pro  tec  tit  >a  Schools 

To  provide  better  tralm d  security  inspection  personnel  for 
the  n>  rvi.ee  commands  and  technical  services  having  security  in- 
spection responsibility.  The  Frotest  kershal  Gensral  made  fu-range- 
mente  with  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Hovember  1942, 
to  establish  a  tiro  and  oi«-hr<;.f  seek  course  in  Plant  Protection 
F&gineering.    The  purpose  of  this  training  was  to  provide  an  in- 
tensive systematic  study  of  the  method*  of  maintaining  seourity 
in  industrial  plants. 

The  instruction  was  supervised  by  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  institute.    Individuals  who  wers  authorities  in 
their  particular  fields  wore  utilised  as  guest  ieoturers  to 
imj .Ic-ment  the  instruction.    '!lie  students  were  officers  and 
civilians,  selected  by  service  contends  and  technical  services. 
Classes  averaged  30  to  40  students  each. 

The  courses  were  supported  by  federal  funds,  made  available 
under  the  Engineering.  Science,  and  Management  War  Training  Program 
of  the  tJ0  S.  Offioe  of  Education. 

The  need  for  additional  schools  to  conduct  similar  ooursea 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  course  at  Sew  York  University 
in  December  1942,    In  January  1945  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
instruction*  transf erring  that  portion  pertaining  to  firs  protec- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  retaining  that 
portion  pertaining  to  safety  at  Sew  York  University.    The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  course  was  established  in  January 
1943. 
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The  course  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
continued  in  March  19430    The  course  at  Massachusetts  Xa-stitute 
of  Technology  continued  until  Januery  1944  when  sufficient 
fire  protection  men  had  been  trained  0 

The  extent  of  the  program,  th®  inetruotorsfl  and  the  coarse a 
given  were  approved  by  representatives  of  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  <, 

Fire  Prevention  Educational  Material 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  publishing 
eduoational  material  on  fire  prevention.    The  Provost  Marshal 
General  was  charged  with  the  staff  supervision  over  Army  fir© 
prevention  and  protection  measures  at  privately  owned  and 
operated  facilities*    %e  Publications  Division  of  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  facilities 
received  sufficient  eduoational  material  from  insurance  oom~ 
pan! os.    IShen  the  statue  of  the  war  changed  from  the  def ©naive 
to  the  offensive,  with  a  largo  reduction  in  the  number  of 
facilities  on  the  Master  Ins poo tic-  Responsibility  List,  , 
publication  of  eduoational  material  beoame  even  more  diffi- 
cult,,   However,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Under  Secr&te.ry 
of  War"  a  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Accident  Prevent! or?.,v  end 
upon  its  recommendation,  The  Provost  Marshal  G antral  prep&rod 
and  had  published  100^000  copies  each  of  a  poster  ano  «  pamphlet 
designed  to  impress  upon  employee a  the  importance  of  fire  pre- 
vention safeguards j    This  material  was  distributed  to  all  Yl<x 
Department  installations  and  to  important  privately  operated 
faollitles.46/ 

Period  of  Ropes s ion 

With  the  capitulation  of  Japanff  end  the  elimination  cf  ftar 
Department  inspection  activities  at  privately  owned  and  epsj  £j'ced 
facilities,,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  direoted  that  the  Firs 
Protection  Branch  bs  abolished,,    An  Army  Service  Forces  circular 
was  published  stating  that  The  Proves t  Marshal  General  wea 
divested  of  all  responsibility  for  fire  prevention  ani  protect 
tion  and  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  charged  with  ths 
responsibility  of  coordination  of  all  phases  of  fire  prevention 
and  protection  measures  within  the  Army    Service  Forces  c,  49/ 

48/  Poster  "Home  Front  P'ires  are  Enemy  Victories/1  anOB "jfii'rh let 

32-3,  1944,  "Tour  as  a  Plant  Operator" 
49/  AS*  Circular  Ho«  326,  1945 
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The  Services  of  8upply  Safety  Fr©graa9  now  the  Amy  Service 
Forces  Safety  Program*  was  established  on  51  August  IB4g0l/"  The 
. pel tolas  and  prooeduroa  governing  the  Internal  Security  Program  at 
that  time  worp  expanded  to  include  specifically  accident  prevention 
«etivitieto2/  all  Services  of  Supply  safety  activities  were  placed 
wider  the  ^Haff  auperviBloJi  of  Th©  Prevent  Marshal  General „  and  the 
COtWnding  generals  of  the  service  -conraanda,,  th©  Chiefs  of  Ordnaneo,, 
Chemical  Warf&re  Service „  smd  Transportation  ware  made  responsible 
for  accident  prevention  s©v>;ivitiaE0  as  a  part  of  the  "Internal 
Security"  program,,  at  those  facilities  and  Installations  charged 
to  them  for  security  inspections*    Th<a  Chief  of  Engineers  was  mad® 
responsible  f©r  aceiaent  prevention  at  ne*?  military  oqh struct ion 
projects  „    Th©  Provost  Jfarnhal  General  was  farther  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  ©oordSnatlng  the  Services  of  Supply  accident 
prevention  program  with  safety  activities  of  other  governmental  and 
civilian  agenciea0 

Prior  to  the  direotivts  which  formally  established  the  accident 

prevents  on  program,,  safety  activities  as  a  part  of  plant  protection 
had  been  carried  ©a  in  varying  degree s  by  several  of  the  supply 
servioefio 

During  £339,  inspections  relating  to  plant  protection  were  being 
m&de  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  the  Military 
Intelligence  Division,,  end  th©  Officr  of  Kaval  Intelligence 0    In  these 
very  early  days  ©f  the  oomitry^a  preparation  for  war  production,  plant 
protection  was  thought  of  principally  in  the  light  of  possible  sub- 
versive activity  or  gabotajjeg  accident  prevention  as  such  was  not 
given  much  prominence.. 

In  the  fail  of  1940.,  i;he  Production  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  wee  me.de*  responsible  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  commercial  plants  manufacturing  for  th® 
Army  ,Zf  "Rhile  accident  prevention  «e  receiving  only  passing  attention 
in  this  War  Department  program,  the  suppliers  of  important  munitions 
wore  largely  of  that  group  of  plaate  wherein  aecidont  prevention  was 
attaining  over  increasing  importance  as  a  matter  of  sound  business. 

irwtiinforToT'^^re 

Accident  Prevention111 
2/  SOS  Cir  Ho,  31,  dated  2.2  July  1942  4  Subjects  "Internal  Security'4 
f/  Office  Memo  by  the  Executive  of  th©  ASofff,  dtited  13  November  1940 

K 


There  was  little  chango  within  tho  77ar  Department  in  tfcf» 
status  of  accident  prevention  until  early  1941,    On  21  April  1941 ^ 
pursuant  to  authority  oontained  in  the  Aot  of  16  December  1940 
(Publio  Ho0  891  »  TSth  Congrc«s)o  tho  duties  and  responaibilitie* 
whloh  included  procurement  and  safe  guarding  of  material  pieced 
upon  the  Seoretary  °f        hy  Section  5a  of  the  national  Do  f ease  Act, 
as  amended,  were  assigned  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War0 


An  Insurance  Coraaittee  for  tho  Protection  of  American  Industrial 
Plant*  had  been  established  in  February,  194l„  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  roports  and  technical  assistance  from  the  various  inaumnoe 
companies  already  Inspecting  and  rendering  "plant  protection"  service 
to  War  Department  suppliers „    In  the  summer  of  1941*  the  operating 
staff  of  this  committee  became  the  National  Bureau  for  Industrial 
Protection,-    The  insurance  oompenlea 8  reports  on  accident  prevention 
were  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  and  transmitted  to  the  War  Bopartmant 
for  the  use  and  guidance  of  tho  supply  arms  and  servicae .  Tib 
utilisation  of  the  aervloea  of  the  Buroau  waa  predicated  on  the 
War  Departments  polioy  of  holding  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
inapeotore  visiting  plants  and  of  curtailing  duplication  of 
inspection  effort * 

In  August,  1942,  the  security  inspection  agencies  of  the  Array 
Service  Porooe  were  dirooted  by  the  Director  of  Frocuremont0  Army 
Servioe  Foroea,  to  establish^  immediately,  aggressive  accident 
prevention  programs  to  further  the  Army r' a  efforts  to  prevent 
avoidable  interruption  or  do  lay  in  the  production  and  delivery  of 
war  materia lo  caused  by  any  of  the  hazards  inherent  to  Kinuf?*cturingc 
not  only  at  private  plants  supplying  the  procurement  agenoien  but  at 
military  manufacturing  plants,  arsenals,  and  depots 

To  assure  further  the  uninterrupted  production  of  nuoosuary 
matorlala,  an  inapeotorate  was  organised  to  operate  under  tho  direct 
control  of  the  ohiefs  of  supply  arms  and  services  and  to  bo 
coordinated  by  the  Under  So  ere  1a  ry  of       -5/'   On  12  May  1941,  a 
memorandum  from  the  Uadsr  Secretary  of  7!ar  to  the  ohiefs  of  "he? 
supply  arms  and  servioea  implemented  this  expansion  of  the  aoope 
of  plant  protection  within  the  War  Department a 6/   This  directive 
covered  the  responsibility  for  inspection,  inspection  personnel 
oei lingo,,  organisation  of  the  inapeotorate,  inapaotion  standards * 
forma  to  be  used,  and  reporting,, 
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iOO  Interoffice  Memo,  da tod  10  August  1942,  subject} 
"Report  of  Industrial  Safety  Conference" 
TiD  letter  to  the  US  off!  and  Chief  ■  of  supply  anas  and  services, 
file  AO  004  (4-22=41  Jjt-B-H,,  dated  ?  Kay  1941 ,  subjects 
"Interior  Protection  of  Plants  and  Utilities" 

form  the  USofW  to  the  aupply  arms  and  services,  datfid 
12  May  1941,  subject  i    "Plant  Protection  Inspection  Service" 


.Vhile  no  speclfio  referenee  was  made  to  accident  orsvention 
in  either  the  initiating  directive  of  7  May  1941,  or  the 
implementing  directive  of  12  May  1941,  it  was  appreciated  immediately 
that  accident  prevention^  ae  an  l:-.portan>.  factor  in  production 
interruptions  was  not  to  be  neglected,,    The  Quartermaster  General 
and  -the  Chiefs  of  Ordnance ,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  Engineers 
set  up  inspectorates  and  in  general  initiated  accident  prevention 
activities  «. 

However 5  accident  prevention  in  the  'Tar  Deo artment,  was  still 
of  minor  interest*  due  principally  to  the  belief  that  the  major 
plant  protection  problems  were  fireE  espionage,  and  sabotage,  and 
that  most  plants  were  receiving  adequate  aafety  inspection  service 
from  their  own  insurance  carriers,     At  this  time^  too,  there  was 
the  feeling  that  overlapping  or  duplication  of  inspection  mig;ht 
affeot  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the  '.'Jar  Department  and 
privats  plant  operator e0    The  extreme  hesitancy  to  request  reports 
from  plant  managerB  delayed  collection  of  accident,  experience  datas 
an  essential  element  for  a  directed  safety  effort. 

The  accelerated  construction  program  throughout  1941  marked  the 
first  definite  change  in  the  '3ar  Department's  attitude  relative  to 
accident  prevent  ion.-.     Into  the  design  of  new  plants  (particularly 
those  for  the  manufacturing  and  processing  of  explosives  and  allied 
products)  the  Corps  of  Engineers  put  every  known  safety  device  and 
appliance  to  assure  maximum  safety.,    In  addition,  the  Cnief  of 
Engineers  insisted  that  <;ach  contract  for  new  military  construction 
contain  a  clause  requiring  that  the  contractor  conduct  hie  activities 
to  minimi  ae  the  -danger  of  accidental  injury  to  personnel.. 

After  7  December  1941,  accident  prevention  in  the  "Jar  Department 
and  among  suppliers  to  the  v/ar  Department  took  on  a  new  end  more 
important  aspect.,    Manpower  became  a  critical  commodity  overnight,, 
All  work  schedules  were  stepped  up,.    The  normal  eight~hour  day  suddenly 
expanded  into  three  eight-hour  shifts*    Mew  plants  were  activated* 
The  largest  construction  progran  in  history  was  accelerated 
tremendously „    All  jf  these  activities  made  staggering  demands  upon 
manpower,,  and  upon  uninterrupted  operations  -  two  factors  which  are 
aided  substantially  by  accident  free  operations.,    To  complicate  the 
problem  to  a  greater  extent,  came  the  sharp  upturn  in  drafting 
of  personnel  for  the  largest  army  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
This  removed  from  war  plants  many  of  the  most  physically  fit  and 
experienced  men.    The  supply  program  operated  with  older  men,  more 
women,,  inexperienced  personnel  f  and  less  people  *    Each  of  these  items 
helped  to  focus  more  and  more  attention  on  accident  prevention 
activities  within  the  War  Department  and  its  suppliers.. 

Available  statistics  showed  that  in  1940  and  1941  injury  rates 
to  workers  engaged  in  defense  work  increased  considerably. 
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Th^  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  in  1940  and  1941 
made  voluntary  plant  protection  surveys  of  important  facilities 
manufacturing  national  defense  material  and  storing  critical! 
commodities*  on  3  January  1942  stepped  out  of  the  plant  protection 
picture*  turning  the  en tiro  job  over  to  the  War  Depart neat u 7/ 

In.  March,  1942;,  the  reorganization  of  the  Ifar  Department  was 
effected^    The  Services  of  Supply  vras  created  a?  a  major  commandos/ 
Consolidated  within  the  Servioea  of  Supply  were  the  supply  jrms  end 
^ervioeflt,,  the  sorps  areas,,  and  certain  administrative  services  of 
the  TKar  Department*  including  The  Provost  Marshal  General' J  Office, 
The  Servioes  of  Supply  was  mads  responsible  for  the  development* 
procurement ?  storage,  and  distribution  of  supplies  to  meet  all 
military  requirements,,-  except  those  peculiar  to  the  Army  Air  forces,, 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  integrate  and  coordinate  plant 
protection  responsibilities „  functions ^  and  activities  of  the 
component  Services  of  Supply  services^ 

■ 

The  first  step  was  the  issuance*  in  March  1942 „  of  a  'Jiar 
Department  directive  giving  official  recognition  to  the  creation 
of  a  oentralized  Internal  Security  Program,  including  accident 
prevention  activities,-, 9/    The  Plant  Protection  Division*  Office 
of  the  Under  Seoretary~of  ffars  was  transferred  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office-  and  combined  with  the  Emergency  Operations 
Division  to  form  the  Internal  Security  Division-     The  directive,, 
creating  the  Internal  Security  Program,,  was  important  to  accident 
prevention  in  the  Services  of  Supply  for  many  reasons B    It  was  the 
first  indication  of  oHicial  recognition  of  accident  prevention  as 
an  important  part  of  internal  security-,    I*  centralieed  supervision, 
of  the  entire  program  --•  an  extra jely  important  step*  due  to  the 
varied  safety  programs  in  operation  throughout  the  Servioes  of 
Supply-,    It  expanded  the  activities  oi  security  inspectors  to  include 
posts,  3ampse  and  other  installations  in  the  corps  areas*  ports  of 
embarkation*  sub-installations  of  ports  and  new  military  construction 
pro jests* 

f7  flD  letter  to  the  commanding  generals  of  all  corps  areas ;  and 
~        ohiefs  of  supply  -rmjf  and  jervlcee*  file  AG  004  (12-30-41) 

MEC-B-M,  dated  3  January  1942,  subject!    "Plant  Protection 

Surveys B" 

8/   HQ,  ROB  letter  to  chiefs  of   'Upply  arms  and  services,  corps 
—        «rea  commanders,  and  other  offices,  agencies*  boards,  and 

committees  of  the  War  Department  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Services  of  Supply,  dated  9  Ifaroh  1942,,,  subject:  "Initial 
Directive  for  the  Organization  of  the  Services  of  Supply" 
9/   W  letter  to  Commanding  Generals*  Army  Air  Forces „  Army  Ground 
~        Forces j  defense  commands,  corps  ureas,  WasKngton  Provisional 
Brigade j,.  and  chiefs  of  operating  divisions  of  Services  of 
Supply,  file  AG  381  (3-28~<:2):  3C  March  1942,  subject: 

"Internal  Security" 

■ 
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This  In  itself  was  an  important  forward  step,  as  it  recognized 
that  such  installations  were  of  equal  importance  to  the  war 
effort  with  the  private  plants  supplying  materiel.    Finally „ 
this  directive  placed  policy  roaming  responsibilities  in  the  hands 
of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,, 

TThile  the  security  program  showed  considerable  prograss^ 
accident  prevention  remained  a  subordinate  part,,  receiving 
seconder/  attention,    It  was  limited,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
cursory  inspections  and  suffered  seriously  from  laok  cf 
administrative  ace i dsn t  statistics  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
directing  educational  training  activities  and  inspection 
activities  in  an  efficient  manner,. 

While  The  provost  Marshal  General  had  staff  supervision  of 
accident  prevention  along  with  all  other  phases  of  -internal 
security,  no  one  on  his  staff  was  sufficiently  experienced  in 
accident  prevention  to  interpret  inspection  reports,  to  develop 
much  ne?ded  pel  icy „  and  to  Veep  higher  authority  advised  of 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  and  current  needs* 

By  mid-1942,  the  Services  of  Supply  took  cognizance  of  the 
need  for  a  well  implemented  safety  program  that  would  actively 
contribute  to  the  conservation  of  man- power  and  to  the  reduction 
of  work  interruptions  in  that  critical  period  in  the  country's 
history...    Accordingly p  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  directed 
to  establish  such  a  program  within  the  Services  of  Su.pplyo10/ 

Rimer bus  conferences  were  held  during  the  summer  of  1942t 
each  intended  to  ascertain  the  statue  of  accident  prevention 
activities  by  the  security  inspection  agencies  of  the  Sarvices 
of  Supply;,  and  in  this  way  to  establish  an  efficient  workable 
program  for  the  entire  Services  of  Supply - 

One  additional  change  which  occurred  at  this  time  had  a 
far-reaching  effeot  on  the  future  of  accident  prevention  in  -the 
War  Departments    A  further  reorganization  of  the  Army  resulted 
in  changing  corps  areas  to  service  commands  and  certain  supply 
services  to  technical  services* ll/   The  important  feature  of  the 
reorganization  (from  an  aceidenT~prevention  standpoint)  pertained 
to  the  reassignment  of  responsibilities,-.    Prior  to  this  change ^ 
the  supply  services  (Ordnance  Departments  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
Signal  Corps,,  Corps  of  Engineers j,  Quartermaster  Corps,  Medical 
Department^  and  Transportation  Corps)  had  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  safety  at  their  field  installations  and 
at  facilities  under  their  procurement  responsibility,.    This  was 


10/  Transmittal  letter  from  Chief  of  Administrative  Services,, 
file  SPA  ft  M  004,003,,  20  July  1942,  subject:  "Industrial 
Safety  Program  and  Operations  of  the  Services  of  Supply" 

ll/    General  Orders  No„  35,  TJar  Department  1942 


changed,  aria,  in  the  change  most  of  -the  admini  strati  re  functions 
were  transferred  from  the  procurement  aervicee  to  the  service 
commands,  among  them  internal  security,  of  which  accident 
prevention  nras  a  part.,    Assif-riBent  war  determined  on  the  basis  of 
activity.,    Ac  technical  services  vera,  in  effect,  specialists, 
it  wst  determined  that  the  Chemical  Tarfara  Service  and  Ordnance 
Department  should  have  responsibilities  for  continuing  protection 
of  field  installations  and  facilities,  manufacturing,,  storing^ 
and  processing  explosives,  and  allied  substances;  that  the  Chief 
of  Et;f_in*ers  should  be  responsible  <*or  new  military  construction; 
and  tr *t  porta  of  embarkation  and  sub-installations  of  ports  should 
be  the  respoaaibilitiea  of  the  Chief  of  transportation?    As  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  The  Quartermaster  General (  and  The  Surgeon 
General  procured  only  "inert"  iteriiB,  they  were  assigned  no 
responsibility  for  continuing  protections    As  a  result,  the  service 
commande  entered  upon  security  activities  on  a  large  scale^  with 
continuing;  protection  responsibilities  f*or  all  facilities  and 
installations  within  their  geographic  limits  (except  those  "exempted" 
above  }<> 

Tils  iaportant  forward  step  eliminated  duplication  of  inspection 

effort  and  definitely  allocated  responsibilities,* 

■ 

The  major  features  of  this  internal  security  v<*  T.-ganiz-vtion 
were  published  in  July  1942^12/    In  ftw^uet,  1942,    ar  vjcident 
prevention  directive  was  issued  paralleling  the  policies* the 
internal  security  circular  and  the  re-organisation  of  the  Army 
outlined  in  Aft  170-10,  as  reviaed  on  10  August  1942„13/ 

Organization  of  the  Safe-fey  Program 

Many  problems  confronted  The  Provost  Marshal  General  in 
i.uplenif* ifcing  the  accident  prevention  programs    ^ith  manpower  and 
time  the*  controlling  factors,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what 
types  o:"  facilities  and  installations  should  be  given  priority— 
the  private  plant  group  (which  mB  to  reach  alnost  16^000  units), 
the  Vnr  Department  installation  group  (which  was  fast  growing) , 
or  military  personnel,    A  second  probJ.e*  was  personnel — personnel 
to  superviae  the  program  and  personnel  to  operate  it  in  the  field. 
Other  nrobleniB  were  training  of  the  inspection  personnel,,  accident 
reporting,  and  reporting  procedures,  forms,  and  policies. 


\Z/    80S  Circular  So.  31,  22  July  1!*4£:,  subjecti  "Internal  Security" 
13/   S0*S  Circular  No.  55,  SI  Avguat  1942,  subject:  "Internal 
—        Security  ~  Accident  Prevention'1 


As  the  primary  problem  of  the  War  Departzr.snt  at  that  time 
*aa  procurement  of  war  material,  privately- operated  war  production 
plants  were  of  primary  Importance,,    To  assist  in  obtaining  "enough 
sad  on  time,"  the  first  efforts  of  the  program  were  direotod  to 
those  facilities. 

To  make  the  most  progress  in  the  shortest  period  of  tim-a, 
several  Important  shortcuts  were  effected.    Accident  prevention 
had  been  carried  on  in  industry  for  nsuiy  years,  and  this  Urge 
reservoir  of  knowledge  could  be  drawn  upon  in  formulating  accident 
prevention  policies  in  the  War  Department.    Accordingly,  one  of  the 
firBt  acta  of  The  provost  Marshal  General,  with  the  establishment 
of  an  Accident  Prevention  Saction  in  his  office  was  to  appoint 
an  "Advisory  Council  on  Acoident  Prevention,"  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  three  major  fields  of  accident  p,r©~ 
vention~--the  Rational  Safety  Council,  the  insurance  companies,  and 
private  industry,    Dr<  Ned  H«  Dearborn,  President  of  the  Rational 
Safety  Council;  Mr,  S.  TV,  Beck,  Safety  Director,  U,  S,  Rubber  Company; 
and  Mr,  Ho  W.  *Helnright,  Engineering  Division  of  the  Tra-relare  Insurance 
Campanyj  were  seleoted  to  comprise  this  Council  and  rendered  yaoai&n 
servioe  in  setting  up  the  War  Department  programs 14/ 

.         As  some  eight  hundred  internal  security  inspectors  were  already 
visiting  private  industrial  plants,  it  was  decided  to  utilise  this 
personnel  to  encourage  and  aaalst  plant  safety  programs 0 

Work  was  immediately  begun  on  accident  reporting  policies, 
procedures,  and  forms,  but  to  prevent  too  great  a  time-lag*  and  to 
make  control  statistics  immediately  available  to  The  Prove  at  Marshal 
General  to  assist  in  directing  the  program,  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S«  Department  of  Labor,  were 
utilised* 

The  Acoident  Prevention  Section  started  with  one  officer  and 
two  civilians.    However*  safety  personnel  in  Washington  was  aoon 
increased  ta  four  officers  and  two  civilians  and  the  <»xpanded  flec- 
tion bee  5.2:ft  the  Safaty  and  Health  8  ran  oh  0 

Another  important  organizational  change  in  the  Army  Safety 
Program  was  the  establishment,  in  November,  1943,  of  a  Statistical 
and  Research  Section  in  Chioago,  as  a  Class  IV  installation  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General us  Off  loe.;  Ui/   This  enabled  the  Safaty  and 
Health  Bran  oh  to  obtain  and  analyse  data  for  .compiling  a  single 
accident  statistical  release  for  the  Amy  Servioe  Forces,  supplanting 
various  individual  publications  of  the  technical  services,  lind  making 
uniform  the  evaluation  of  progress  being  made  by  the  iservioe  commands 
and  technical  services a 16/ 


147  Letter  to  Mr.  Bed  H>  Decrborn,  file  SPMGS  095,  ljTSept6aber  1942 
TS7  ASP  Admin.  Memo  So.  8-84,  10  November  1943,  RE 5  statistical  end 

Research  Section,  PMGO 
16/   Memo  for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  file  SPICY,  from  Chief  of  Staff 

ASP,  5  April  1944,  subjects  "Aooident  Prevention  Progress 

Statistical  Tabulations  and  Publications" 
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This  rermittad  tr.e  assumption  by  the  Army  Servioe  Forces  of 
responsibility  for  completeness  and  accuracy  of  data  formerly 
tabu)  atod  for  the   Jar  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor, 

Originally^  eoapilatioa  of  all  statistics  was  centralised 
in  the  Statistical  and  Research  Section  in  Chicago  because 
install a tions,  service  command a ,  and  technical  services  exercising 
safety  superrision  were  not  fsiailinr  with  accident  reporting 
techniques  and  detorTjrr.-.tion  of  thfc  various  cause  factor60  It 
w«i  necessary,  therefore,  to  h.&v,  them  submit  Individual  Injury 
H^ortB  to  the  Statistical  and  P.e search  feet ion  which  analyzed  the 
reports  and  compiled  statistical  Otta  there from0     if tor  eight  months , 
the  field,  as  a  result  of  a  vigorous  educational  canpa* gn^had  been 
familiarized  to  a  great  silent  vfith  ti>e  necessary  techniquese 
Therefore,  or.  1  June  1£44  much  of  the  accident  compilation  and 
reporting  was  decentralised  to  tha  field  and  the  Class  IV  installa- 
tion in  CKic«tgo  was  transferred  to  ffs  sh ingtan.17/ 

This  transfer  was  a  part  of  a  plan  to  expedite  the  publication 
of  accident  statistics  to  the  field.    Thereafter  individual  accident 
retorts  .vere  retained  at  post,  level,,  and  poet  sum  ariee  of*  each 
Ti"irth*B  ex  per  ienoe  forrarded  to  responsible  service  commands  and 
tech  iic a  1  services,  where  over -all  summaries  were  prepared  and  cent 
to  The  Prcvost  Marshal  General  in  fnshingtan0    This  permitted  the 
publication  of  accident  statistics  in  the  month  following  that  in 
which  the  accidents  occurred. 

Late  in  1942  the  fter  Department  Safety  Council  was  organized* 16/ 
It  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  technical  services  and  staff 
divisions  of  the  Army  Service  Forces „  the  Army  Air  Forces,,  and  the 
>iavy„     It  was  organized  fcr  the  purpose  of  exchanging:  tafety  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  various  services  and  Veepirg  interested  agencies 
informed  of  safety  activities,  thuB  avoiding  duplication.-.    It  Jiet 
onco  a  month  for  discussion  it  War  Department  safety  problems*  In 
addition  annual  meetings  -a ere  held  and  were  attended  by  represents" 
tives  of  civilian  safety  crgmitationsj  such  as  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  National  Conservation  Bureau,  the  National  Bureau  for 
Industrial  Protection,  the  American  Standards  Association,*  the  U.  S, 
public  Health  Service,  and  other  governmental  organisations, 19/ 
About  fifty  persons  attended  these  special  meetings  which  proved 
excellent  publio  relations  media  and  assured  increased  cooperation^ 

17/"  ASF  Cir.  Bo,  118,  £8  April  1344,  Section  VTI~ 

Tsj/    SO;:  Vemo,  B  December  1942,  subject:  "Accident  Prevention  Program 

Coordination  Committee" 
19/    ASF  letter  to  t'r,  Paul  Hardesty,  0,8.  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 

from  Chairman,  ?Jar  Department  Safety  Council,  9  June  1945 


In  February  o  1944  „  an  Advisory  Board  on  Pi  re  ar>.d  Accident 
Prevention  ma  forced  in  the  office  of  the  tJndar  Secretary  of 
Wtt»*0/   It  oonaiafced  of  fire  prevention  and  accident  prevention 
panels  and  ijave  An-iy  safety  work  Increased  prestige  and  tla 
advantage  of  supervision  by  a  higher  echelon0    In  January,,  1&4E„ 
the  7&r  Department  Safety  Council  was  stade  responsible  to  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Offioe  of  the  Under  Secretary-  of  Tor  and 
its  membership  increased  to  include  G-3  (Training)  of  the  War 
Departoent  General  Slaff0  Military  Training  Division,  Any  Service 
Forces,  and  etherso    However e  tie  affairs  of  the  Counoil  continued 
to  be  at&ninieterod  by  The  Provoas  ISarshal  Goneral02l/ 

Civilian  safety  organisations  cooperated  generously  v&th  The 
provost  Marshal  General  in  an  effort  to  control  accident  frequencies 
in  key  war  plants  0    Assistance  was  received  froei  tins  American. 
Sooiety  of  Safety  rngimere  and  other  technical  societies  0  and  £'ran 
the  casualty  insurance  companies e  through  tlio  Jfational  Bureau  for 
Industrial  Protection    All  insurance  ecMpv.m.euv  safety  inspection 
reports  needed  by  the  ftar  OejRrtasont  were  mod©  available  wi thout 
cost  through  a  specially  established  Wti  a  liiogt  on  office „E3/  Seme 
60,000  safety  reports  were  received  from  title  source  >    Federal  and 
state  governmental  bodies  and  various  trade  associations  a.5e:'*.st»ds 
The  Haiional  Safety  Counoil  tnd  local  safety  councils  helped  J  Xn 
all*    a .tremendous  cooperative  accident  prevention  effort  was 
organised  and  aawsd  the  tier  Department  ranch  ttae  and  of  fort.) 

Considerable  work  had  been  undertaken  In  cooperation  with  the 
African  Standards  Association,    This  organisation  already  had  dons 
much  to  standardise  safety  procedures..,    A  representative  of  The 
provost  Marshal  Sonera!  acted  as  chairman  for  the  African  Standards 
Association  oanscittee  which  wroie  specifications  for  tJw  oenutsotttre 
and  testing  of  safety  shoes o   A  color  code  for  industrial  painting 
and  atandards  for  personal  protective  dothing  *»r©  devised  at  JETar 
Departnaant  request; -25^  Member s  of  the  for  DepaTtttsent  Safety  Counoil 
served  on  juany  AiaerTcan  Standards  Association  ocaattittee>6'o 

i 

Training 

At  the  inception  of  the  Army  Safely  Programs,  its  creat© st 
need  -waa  for  trained  personnel.)    With  tlio  many  thousands  of  important 
war  plants  asking  for  help  in  their  safety  work„  and  only  a  few  of 
the  Internal  Security  inspectors  qualified  in  this  field,  there  was 
urgent  need  for  a  short  oouro90  not  to  produce  safety  engineer© „  but 

WD  Memo  Ho,  IT  050-44o  0  February  1944 v  Su'bjoot;  "FlfeHreo&ction 
and  Safety  Measures" 
21/  TO  r'emo  Ho,  22  January  Subject :  wWar  De partes nt 

.      Safety  Council" 
22/  National  Bur0  for  Industrial  Protection  Eeport  Foru  A=3.„ 

"Susnary  for  Accident  Prevention  and  Safety" 
23/  ASF  letter  to  Dr*  P  •  Co  Agnaw„  Amerloan  Standards  Associations 
file  SPUPC*  IS  May  1044 
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to  give  inepactore  a  working  knowledge  of  oafety  organ! z* t ion „ 
The  first  10-day  coureoo  ware  organised  at  the  Illinois  Ins trltute 
of  Technology  and  at  Hew  York  University  in  the  fall  of  1942,, 
In  a  short  timo(.  the  course  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
was  discontinued  and  the  Center  for  Safety  Education,  How  York 
University,  continued,;,  training  thirty  students,  military  and 
civilian,  each  month-.    Approximately  1,200  had  been  trained  as  of 
5  October  1945* 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  ohanged  considerably*    la  3.9*2 
and  1943,  course  graduates  spent  a  major  part  of  their  time  on 
accident  prevention  In  private  plants  -  where  interruption  of  vita  1 
war  production  would  have  been  disastrous,,    By  1944,  however,  with 
most  production  problems  solved,  there  was  time  for  greater  conoen'™ 
t ration  on  the  Army's  own  safety  problems,  and  during  that  year  the 
course  was  directed  to  *  greater  extent  toward  military  safety 
problems. 

Finanoing  of  instruction  for  Army  personnel  was  first  ai-scagsd 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  U,  Sc  Department  of  Education  but,  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  its  support  in  May,  1945,  the  "War  Department,  at 
the  request  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  undertook  the  financing 
a*  a  joint  projeot  of  the  Military  Training  Division  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Division,  A  ray  Service  Forces,  which  were  the  agencies 
handling  Army  training  courses c 24/ 

Films 

Visual  aids  were  used  widely  for  educational  and  promotional 
purposes .    "Safety  Sleuth,1*  a  "Pete"  Smith  short  which  won  the 
Hational  Safety  Council  award  as  the  beat  safety  pioture  of 
was  the  most  spectacular  of  the  safety  films,  but  it  was  primarily 
a  publloity  of  general  educational  film  produced  by  Metro  Qoldwyn 
Mayer  Studios  with  technical  advisors  furnished  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General „    A  number  of  War  Department  training  films  were 
preparedo    Twelve  sets  of  glaas  slides,  175  slides  to  each  set,  were 
prepared  and  supplied  to  the  service  oorrgnands  with  appropriate 
sorlpts  for  lecture  work.    Ten  film  strips  on  the  mora  common 
subjeots,  Buch  as  "Office  Hazards/'  "Material  Handling/  and  "Pi.re 
Prevention"  wore  prepared  by  the  Signal  Corps  end  were  in  great 
demand*    A  thirty*minute  sound  moving  picture  "Shop  Safety"  for 
personnel  in  Army  naohlne  shops  received  a  most  favorable  roe pone* 
as  has  a  thirty-minute  sound  movie,  with  a  German  sound  traok0 
prepared  for  showing  to  German  prisoners  of  "war  engaged  in  lumbering 
operations* 

24/   ASF  Cir»  No.  289,  30  July  194b 0  — 
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Publications 


By  the  use  of  various  educational  and  promotional  publications,, 
tho  Safety  Branoh  assisted  service  commando  and  technical  earvioea 
in  conducting  safety  activities  at  facilities  and  installations 
for  whioh  they  are  responsible 0 

"Consorve  Manpower  for  Warpower,*  a  leaflet  prepared  for  the 
X942  Rational  Safety  Congress,  was  the  first  publication  in.  connec- 
tion with  the  Army  Sand.ee  Porooa  Bafety  program..    The  "Minimum  Safety 
Program"  was  the  second  of  such  documents .    It  was  a  short  pamphlet, ' 
directed  primarily  toward  private  industry 0    It  proved  very  popular 
and  more  than  200,000  copies  wore  distributed  as  a  result  cf 
unsolicited  requests.    "Phantom  Armies  Do  Not  Win  Ware/'  end  "Stop 
Accidents"  wore  leaflets  for  public  interest  and  were  prepared  for 
initial  distribution  at  the  National  Safety  Congress.  Instructions 
for  completing  tho  seotion  on  "Accident  Prevention  and  Health,"  of 
the  Internal  Security  Inspection  Report,  were  prepared  and  included 
in  tho  Internal  Security  Inspection"  pamphlets    A  guide  for 
standards  and  requirements  for  manufacturers  e  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  plants  and  facilities  against  the  ha card  of  adeldente, 
was  written  and  included  in  the  pamphlet  "Plant  Protection  for 
Manufacturers," 

As  tha  scope  of  the  Army  Bafety  activities  changed  from 
private  industry  and  the  production  of  war  materials  to  safety 
within  the  Army,  the  nature  of  publications  changed,    A  manual  on 
safe  work  praotioes  for  prisoners  of  war  in  German  was  published 
in  September,  1944t  and  a  companion  manual  for  Italian  prisoners 
was  published  in  October,  1944.25/ 

An  undue  number  of  accidents  were  occurring  to  soldiers  on 
furlough,  leave,  or  pass  »    A  test  made  in  the  Sixth  Service  Command 
indioa-ted  that  a  60  peroent  doorcase  in  such  accidents  resulted 
from  the  distribution  to  soldiers  going  on  furlought  leave,  or  pass, 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Private  Droop  Has  Missed  The  War."  The 
pamphlet  pointed  out  common  dangers  occurring  on  fu:  ough,  leave, 
and  pass  and  ways  to  avoid  them«    It  was  published  ps  a  War  Department 
pamphlet  in  Juno,  1944,  and  over  a  million  copies  ware  diEitributedo26/ 
Although  exact  statistics  were  not  oompiled,  appreciable  reductions 
in  such  accidents  were  accomplished. 

257    ASF  Manual  3  805,  22  September  1944,  subject:    "Saf«TWork~  ~" 
Praotioes  for  Prisoners  of  War  (German)" 
ASP  Manual  M  S06,  16  October  1944,  subject i    "Safe  Work 
Practices  for  Prisoners  of  War  (Italian)" 


26/  WD  Pamphlet  2 1-10 s  5  June  1944,  subjects    "Private  Droop  Ens 
Missed  the  War" 
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During  the  fall  of  1944,  a  General  Safety  J&mual  was  pre- 
pared „ 27/  Prior  to  the  writing  of  this  manual  each  technical, 
service  and  many  individual  installations  had  prepared  and  irare 
issuing  various  sat 8  of  safe  pr&otice  rules.    Some  of  these  wen* 
printed,  as  in  the  oaso  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  but  the  majority  v&s   a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  rules  based  on  accident  experience  developed  during  the  waru 
As  each  set  of  rules  was  an  individual  effort,  there  was  considerable 
variance  in  the  regulations  governing  similar  situations,    this  we.u 
particularly  evident  in  regard  to  that  group  of  safe  pr&otioes  cosmon 
to  all  industrial  operations  and,  therefore,  normally  referred  to 
as  "general  'safety  rules. "     As  this  group  comprised  the  toxik  of  all 
safety  regulations,  Hie  Provost  Marshal  General  prepared,  for  general 
use,  a  set  of  established  rules  to  replace  the  multitude  of  costly 
individual  sets  of  rules  and  to  assure  the  adoption  of  one  authori- 
tative rule  or  praotice  to  cover  each  general  situation.    Ibis  War. 
Department  manual  was  oalled  XII  20=360  and  was  transmitted  to  The 
Adjutant  General's  Office  for  publication  in  September,  1943. 

As  the  Ordnance  Department a  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  'Prana-* 
portatlon  Corps,  and  Corpo  of  Engineers  have  technical  operations 
of  a  highly  special i zed  nature,  safety  manuals  of  each  were 
supplemsnts  to  the  General  Safety  Manual  by  the  Inclusion  of  the 
neoossary  specialised  items  and  the  removal  of  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  •  general  nature. 

An  Employee's  Safety  Handbook  was  also  prepared  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  and  was  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office 
for  publication  in  September,  1945*    It  is  an  abbreviated  pooke'j 
edition  of  the  General  Safety  Manual,  for  distribution  to  each 
employee,  and  contains  those  rules  and  regulations  most  closely 
associated  with  the  individual  employee" ■  everyday  activity.  This 
publication,  like  the  General  Safety  Manual  ,was  designed  to  el  iminate 
several  hundred  separate  publications,  many  of  them  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  each  in  a  slightly  different  manner. 

There  had  existed  a  need  for  a  recurring  publication  tha': 
would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  new  and  helpful  ideas  oc 
aooident  prevention  as  there  was  no  way  in  which  safety  lessons 
learned  in  one  service  command  or  technical  service  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  others.    In  the  fall  of  1944|>  thin  neod 
was  reoognited  and  approval  for  a  publication,  "Safety  Inf c -ratio V 
was  granted.    The  first  issue  appeared  in  October,  1944.    The  raaga- 
tine  proved  popular  in  overseas  as  well  as  In  domestic  ooaK.an<ls. 
It  was  written  speoifloally  for  Army  safely  personnel  and  flvn  bi- 
monthly Issues  were  published.    On  1  September  1945e  publication 
was  suspended  temporarily, 

jjf/  TM  20=359  — -  "  ' 
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Statistical  publications  have  flayed  an  isportao'  part  in 
Army  safety  work*    Through  them,  co~imands  have  been  kept  informed 
and  progress  in  aocident  prevention  measured.    The  first  reports 
were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  consisted  of  an  industrial  classification 
breakdown  by  service  conimands  and  technical  services. 28./  The 
Statistical  and  Research  Section  published  "The  Safety  and  Health 
Digest/'  which  contained  the  private  plant  and  Army  Service  Forces 
civilian  accident  experience  for  January,  1944 ,29/  Starting  with 
February j,  1944s  Array  Service  Forces  statistics  were  all  carried  in 
Monthly  Progress  Peport,  Section  16,  which  included  complete 
statistical  covering > 30/    Monthly  Report,  Section  16 ,  wac  discontinued 
in  Aprila  1945,  and  thereafter  statistics  have  been  published  in 
Monthly  Progress  Report,  Section  11,  31/  and  in  "Safety  Information" 
until  its  suspension  in  September,  1  S4T,= 

A  number  of  safety  posters  for  general  distribution  to  Var 
Department  installations  and  privately  operated  facilities  ware 
i  published,,    The  first,  in  four  colors,  entitled  "'.Take  Paste  Safety," 
was  issued  in  October,  1942„    Then  followed,  in  1943,  the  "Army 
Safety  Program  Seal*  "0e  So-glow  posters  1,  2,  3,  and  4%  "I  Meed 
You  on  the  Job,"  "It  tfay  Coet  His  Life,"  and  "Get  Yourself  a  'Zero' 
Too  a "     In  1944 e  the  following  posters  vrere  published:    "Don't  be 
a  Dope"  and  War  Department  posters  1  and  2,  "How  Not  to  Win  the  (V'ar" 
and  Speaking  of  Fires."    In  1945„  .far  Department  posters  3  and  4, 
"The  Pedestrian  Problem"  and  "Physical  Straining,"  and  a  joint  Array- 
Navy  poster  "Fork  Truck  Safety  Tips"  have  been  published,,  A 
traffic  safety  poster  was  also  in  process  o?  preparation,,  (November 
1945) 

Public  Relations 

The  success  of  any  safety  program  depended,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  the  amount  of  "safety  consciousness"  that  it   reated  and  on 
the  awsreness  of  hazards  established  in  the  minds  of  personnel  who 
might  have  been  injured  or  who  might  have  been  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  other So    Also,  safety  had  long  been  recognized  as  an 
excellent  medium  for  good  public  relations,, 

S&7    Industrial- Injury  Frequency  Rates  for  Government  and  Privately 
Operated  Facilities  by  Industry  and       Service  Commands, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  tr,S.  Dept.  of  Labor 
29/    Safety  and  Health  Digest,  Bq,  ASF,  Volume  1,  Mo.  1,  March  1,  1944 
W/    ilSF  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Paction  16,  "Safety,"  30  November 
1944 

31/    ASF  Mont.ily  Progress  Report,  Section  11,  "Accident  Prevention 
Program,"  August  1945 


The  Army  Safety  Program  oarticipated  in  the  National 
Safety  Congresses  of  1342,  1943,  and  1944,.    It  presented  many 
noteworthy  speakers,  including  Assistant  Secretary  of  Airf 
Mr.,  Robert  Ac  Lovett;  .'.Cajor  General  Allen  JT,  Gullion  and  Major 
General  Archer  Lo  Lerch,  successively  The  Provost  "arBhal= 
General;  aajor  General  Norman  To  Kirk,  The  Surgeon  General? 
Major  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jjrr,  Commanding  General ,  Armored 
Porcas,  Army  Ground  Forces;  Vnjor  General  .7.  F„  Harrisonfl 
Assistant  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Lieutenant  General  rtilUam  S, 
Knudsen,  Director  of  Production^  Office  of  the  Under  r.ecretary 
of  T'ar;  Major  General  Wenry  S,  Aurand,  Commanding  Ganeralc  Rixth 
Service  Command;  Lieutenant  General  Levin  B.  Campbell,  Chief  of 
Ordnance;  Lieutenant  General  Barton  K.  Yount,  Co -Landing  General., 
Air  Training  Command;  Army  Air  Forces;  and  Vajor  General  Jonathan 
He  Anderson;  Commanding  General-  KXXfl  Army  Corps,    Army  safety 
exhibits  were  sh  nm  and  attracted  thousands  of  visitors, 

In  1942,  in  cooperation  with  the  Washington  Junior  Board 
of  Commerce,  the  Safety  Branch  promoted  a  safety  rally  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  '.TasMngtona  featuring 
the  Marine  Band,  current  Far  Department  moving  pictures  and  a 
national  br?»  .do act  including  Mr,  Clifton  FadimaaR  noted  radio 
corn:itentacor  and  literary  critic;  Krc  Paul  V„  VcSutte  Director, 
•Var  Manpower  Commission;  Vr<,  D.  \U»  Tracy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Krt  ft,  W.  Jeffers^  Rubber  Director;  Major  Generel  Ho  P« 
Aurandc  Commanding  General^  Sixth  Service  Command;  and  Colonel 
P*  De  GlassfordP  Director,  Internal  Security  Division.,  Provost. 
Marshal  General's  Off ice„    A  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  Director  of  the  Internal  Security  Division  urging  greater 
safety  effort^  was  read  over  the  air , 32/ 

In  1943  aad  1944,  the  Army  participated  in  the  Greater 
Mew  York  Safety  Conference  by  sending  exhibits  and  providing 
-  feature  speaker s0    Arogr  safety  speakers  appeared  at  scores  of 
safety  meetings  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.-. 

On  two  successive  occasions,  the  National  Safety  Council 
has  given  the  Army  Service  Forces  its  highest  war  time  *w?.rdf 
the  Distinguished  Service  to  Safoty  Award; 33/    It  was  received 
first,  at  the  1944  National  Safety  Congress  banquet,  by  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  the  second  ti  e  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Service  Commanders,  by  the  Commanding  General*  Array  Service 
Forces, 34/    In  both  instances^  the  presentation  ceremony  was 
carried  by  national  radio  hook-ups  and  wide  publicity  was  given  in 
newspapers  and  magazines, 

3*27    Letter  from  Franklin  D-  Itoo'sevelt*  14  July  1943.,  to  Colonel 

Pelham  D*  Glassford 
33/    National  Safety  Council  Award  Of  Qonor  for  Distinguished 

Service  to  Safety  to  Army  Service  Forces,  October  4,  1944 
54,/    National  Safety  Council  Second  Award  of  Honor  for  Distinguished 

Service  to  Safety  to  Army  Service  Forces,  June  1945 
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Posters  -wore  published  by  many  private  sources,  including 
insurance  companies,  manufacturing  concerns,,  trade  associations,, 
and  local  safety  councils ,    Opportunity  was  offered  to  thee© 
organisations  to  include  the  seal  of  the  Amy  Safety  Program  on 
their  poatsrs  35/   A  large  number  of  publishers  accepted  and  the 
safety  seal  has  appeared  on  thousands  of  safety  p03-bars8 
distributed  all  orer  the  world. 

Statistics 

The  first  accident  frequency  data  were  tabulated  in  January,, 
1943 ,36/    fhey  covered  private  plants  accorded  security  inspections, 
the  January  rates  were  high  and  continued  to  increase  for  six 
months -    However,  the  cumulative  effcrt  of  tho  "War  Department 
Safety  Program  and  the  help  of  civilian  agencies  soon  took  effect 
and,  by  December,  1943,  July  rates  had  been  reduced  by  30  percent,: 
This  represented  a  Baving  in  production  time  of  216,000  man- days 
a  month,  the  time  of  6,000  workers.    The  e:cpoBure,  at  its  paak,, 
was  over  1,500,000,000  man-hours  a  month,  the  largest  on  which 
accident  statistics  were  ever  collected.    Sixteen  thousand  plants 
^are  involved,  employing  more  than  6,000,000  workers.  All 
accident  reporting  by  private  pi an ts  ac signed  to  the  service 
commands  for  safely  supervision  was  discontinued  in  January,  1944; 
accident  reporting  of  private  plants  assigned  to  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  and  Ordnance  was  discontinued  in  May,  1945. 


The  second  phase  of  the  Amy  Safety  Program  included  clvili«m 
workers  in  War  Department  installations,    A  million  such  employees 
were  involved,  in  approximately  1,000  installations.    Their  over- 
all accident  frequency  was  13.9  in  January,  1943 v    This  rate  was 
lowered  56  percent  to  6*0  for  June*  1945,,  two  and  one  half  years 
after  Inception  of  Army  Service  forces  statistics.    The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (united  States  Department  of  Labor)  published 
»  private  plant  accident  frequency  of  16,2  for  the  year  1944,, 
This  was  300  percent  higher  than  the  current  Army  Service  Forces 
rate.    Hazards  of  exposure  were  comparable  . 

Reporting  of  injuries  to  military  personnel  was  established 
late  in  1944,  by  adapting  the  morbidity  reports  program  of  Tho 
Surgeon  General  ,37/   This  proved  of  little  value  to  accident 
prevention  since  all  data  were  based  on  reports  prepared  by 
medical  personnel  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  causes  or 
prevention*    A  new  program  was,  therefore „  established  late  in 
1945.38/ 


U/   FMdO  letter  His  Use  ot'  Sa^e^TSbTS" 


TRY  WD  Memorandum  860=45,  18  January  1945,  uubjoct »  "Progress  made  in 
Accident  Prevention  in  Privately=Opa rated  Plants  under  Amy 
Safety  Program  -  1943" 
37/  WD  Circular  He  438,  1944 

]5S/   Sections  I,  II,  and  III,  ASP  Circular  Bo0  3S0,  1945 
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Reporting  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  was  inaugurated  on 
6  April  1944<»    Motor  vehicle  accident  figures  were  not  too 
significant  as  they  were  handicapped  by  two  adverse  conditions-- 
incomplete  reporting  during  the  early  tnonth3  of  the  program  and 
a  variation  in  the  interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  reportable 
motor  vehicle  accident*    Steps  were  taVen  to  correct  both  of  these 
factors  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  accident  reports  systera*39/ 
The  revised  procedure  incorporated  a  broader  and  clearer  interpre- 
tation of  a  reportable  motor  vehiole  accident  resulting  in  more 
uniform  and  complete  reporting, 

Beginning  early  1944,  maintenance  of  motor  vehicle  accident 
figures  at  post  level  developed  an  alertness  to  the  problem  among 
local  commanding  officers  and  their  staffs  and  resulted  in  their 
making  a  concerted  effort  on  the  training  of  drivers t  maintenance 
of  equipment,  traffic  control  and  other  engineerings  educational,, 
and  enforcement  feature 

Statistical  detai1.  was  covered  completely  in  monthly 
publications^  first  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  then  in 
"The  Safety  and  Health  Digest,"  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Sections 
16  and  llt  and  in  "Safety  Informations" 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety 

The  organized  effort  to  study  military  traffic  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  safe  and  efficient  operation  began  early  in 
1941,,    At  that  tine  tKe  ."«ar  Department  issued  detailed  instructions 
to  -the;  Engineer  Board  and  the  Infantry  Board  to  conduct  a  series 
of  studies^  using  an  entire  infantry  division  as  a  "guinea  pig," 
to  establish  doctrines  and  standards  on  the  correct  application 
and  techniques  of  military  traffio  control  and  -no  tor  transport* 

For  four  months „  during  the  summer  of  1941  ,  these  two  'x>erdB 
conducted  many  experiments,,  usin^  ssientific  instruments  developed 
by  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  to  obtain  exact  data  concerning 
traffic  volumes *  roadway  capacities  and  speed  of  movement «  Other 
studies  »ere  conducted  on  traffic  control  techniques,  traffic 
planningj  logistics,  traffic  control  equpment  and  organizations 
safe  driving  techniques,  and  driver  testing  and  training,,  The 
findings  were  published  in  two  separate  reports  in  the  fall  of 
I941o40/ 

4s  a  result  of  this  concentrated  effort,  Army  regulations 
and  pertinent  publications  were  revised  and  rewritten04l/  These 
publications  were  based  on  the  most  effective  techniques  of  traffic 
control  and  motor  movement  from  the  standpoint  of  Sfife  operation 
and  accident  prevention* 

39/    Sections  f,  tl,  and  III,  AfF  Cir,  No,  3607"T9l5  ; 
Vy/    Infantry  Board  Report  1252,  October,  1941,  and  Engineer  Board 

Report  640,  December,  1941 
41/    AR  (350-15,  "Motor  Vehicles/  P«  29-5  "viUtary  Police," 
—        m  25-10  "Motor  Transport,"  and  SOFK  101-15,  "Traffio 

Circulation  and  Control^' 
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By  early  1942,  the  Corps  of  Military  Police  had  been 
organized  and  a  Military  Police  officers  training  school  had 
been  established  at  Arlington  Cantonment  (now  South  Post,,  Fort 
Myer)  Virginia*    Loveral  of  its  courses  gave  military  police 
officers  specialised  instruction  in  traffic  control  and  motor 
transport.?    The  basic  doctrine  for  the  course  «as  exr^ressed  in 
simole  language;  i0e„B  "T-T.F.P  TRAFFIC  t'OVIWO  $h?Y\X.*'  As  the 
school  expanded,,  the  course  became  r.ioro  comprehensive,,  aad  more 
tUne  was  added  for  automotive  training  and  the  tv;ree  F»s  of 
Saf ety— F-nforcement  -  Engineering  -  Education,    Since  a  large 
percentage  of  student  graduates  were  assigned  to  Claac  1,  II, 
and  IV  instal latj  one  in  this  country,  no  tor  vehicle  accident 
prevention  was  wall  under  way  by  the  latter  part  of  1942,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  p  ~ovost  marshals  ^and  the  Military  Police* 

By  the  diddle  of  1942  a  parallel  effort  to  establish  scund 
principles  and  techniques  of  driver  Be lection,  testings  and 
training  was  well  under  way  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,,    An  iir-nedifete 
result  of  this  effort  was  publication  of  two  important  technical 
nanus  Is  for  the  driver  ,42/    Thus,  the  activities  of  aotor  trans- 
port supervisors  at  posts,  camps,,  and  stations  also  were  part  ■ 
of  the  concentrated  effort  to  place  a  skilled  driver  behind  the 
wheel  of  every  Army  vehicle. 

The  winter  of .1942-1943  marked  the  first  concentrated  effort 
to  establish  and  operate  a  motor  vehicle  safety  program  in  an 
overseas  theater «     The  Provost  Marshal  General  of  American  troops 
in  the  British  Isles,  recognizing  the  need  far  accident  '.revention- 
particularly  in  view  of  the  "change-over"  from  right  to  left-hand 
driving  -  a'.is.ifcued  one  of  his  staff  officers  :o  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  problem,    The  work  of  t'-is  staff  division  resulted 
in  many  directives  and  an  educational  campaigr.  designed  to  bring 
the  alarming  accident  rate  to  the  attention  of  all  military 
personnel  in  the  theater-.    The  automotive  safely  program 
established  there  carried  over  into  France  afte.-  D-Day,  and  ?/as 
used  as  the  basis  for  an  over-all  theater  automotive  and 
industrial  safety  programe 

In  1943  and  1944,  the  automotive  safety  program  in  the  tfnited 
States  iw£  expanding  rapidly,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  The 
Provost  tforsjjal  General „  The  Quartermaster  General,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Engineers,  Ordnance,  and  Tranr portation0    Safeiy  wrs  being 
stressed  in  the  ycar=rouud  maneuver  areas  v:t  ere  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  given  extended  periods  o"  combat  training* 

-    -  , 

In  November,  1944,  the  Army  Service  Forces  or»gram  war. 
expanded  to  include  orgaiized  efforts  toward  motor  vehicle 
accident  prevention. 43/ 

427    TM  21-300",  "Driver  Selection  and  Training,"  a  id  V-  1 0-460 " 

"Driver's  1,'enual," 
43/    Section  V,  ASF  Cir.  360,  1  November  1944,  "Accident 

Prevention  -  Extension  of  training  at  New  York  Univ&rcity" 
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The  course  at  Sev»  York  University  was  lengthened  bo  provide 
.more  instruction  in  uotor  vehicle  safety  and  later  a  four-day 
•  vehicle  safety  se-ninar  was  prepared  for  service  commands, 


The  Sixth  Service  Command  was  the  first  service  coamand 
to  hold  such  a  seminar  and  called  in  from  eac*i  major  installation 
the  safety  officer.,  motor  trnnsport  supervisor,  end  provost 
marshal  for  detailed  discusBions  on  problamis  of  mutual  interest 
at  post  level.    This  seminar  was  held  in  March,  1945,  In 
August,  1945,  the  Third  Service  Command  conducted  a  einilar 
Be-\inars  aud  other  service  couiande  are  expected  to  follow  as 
the  program  develops* 

An  effort  wus  made  to  devise  a  standard  qualification  test 
for  the  non-combat  driver,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  development  of  combat  driver  testa  without 
counterpart  tests  for  the  non-co-ibat  driver 0    These  standards 
were  prepared  by  the  Safety  Branch  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General's 
Office  and  were  submitted  to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  for 
publication  as  a  "trade  knowledge"  test  on  15  November  1945,;  The 
test  will  be  given  to  motor  vehicle  operators  and  oaragraph  24a 
AS  86C-»15p  which  deals  with  motor  vehicle  operation  will  be 
amended  to  require  tvie  test* 

Army  publications  and  training  films  on  automotive  safety 
provided  post  safety  directors  and  unit  safety  officers  with 
sources  of  information  which  assisted  them  meteria).  2y  in  the 
automotive  phase  of  their  post  safety  programs*     In  addition,,  a 
six-point  post  motor  vehicle  safety  program  was  published  and 
disseminated  through  the  medium  of  "Safety  Information"  as  a 
guide  to  an  effective  accident  prevention  program,,    Otner  terial 
assistance  to  safety  personnel  in  the  field  was  produced  through 
the  medium  of  posters e  articles,  directives,  and  miscellaneous 
literature* 

From"  the  inception,  in  1941,  of  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
program  the  Army  relied  heavily  on  doctrines,  techniques,  and 
practices  developed  over  a  period  of  years  by  civilian  safety 
organizations.  By  using  these  principles  as  a  foundation,  end 
adapting  them  to  meet  military  requirement st  a  sound  program 
was  placed  in  effect  as  an  integral  and  im; *rttmt  part  of  the 
permanent  Army  Safety  Program, 

PogtL  V~J_Day 

The  Army  Service  Forces  Safety  Program  was  sub Btsnti ally 
unaffected  by  the  reductions  in  Army  activities  accomplished 


unon  the  defeat  of  Japanc 


The  CoKrcanding  General,,  Amy  Service  Foroee,  directed 
that  accident  prevention  activities  bo  discontinued  at  private 
plants  and  that  effort*  bo  concentrated  on  oafety  for  Ars^c 
personnel  and  Array  installation* 

At  that  time  (August  1S45)  additional  impetus  was  given 
the  program  by  a  restatement  of  purpose „  soopet  and  respoasl- 
billties  In  a  War  Department  circular  which  outlined  the 
rs-aponsibUitiee  for  safety  within  each  of  the  three  major 
commands  ■  Army  Air  Forcesf  Array  Ground  Forces,,  ar-.d  Army 
Service  Forces ,44/ 

In  line  with  the  elimination  of  all  but  essential 
publications  after  V-J  Day„  publication  of  "Safety  Information,, 15 
the  official  publication  of  the  Array  Service  Forces  Aooidant 
Prevention  Program,,  was  discontinued ,45/  Safety  personnel  wet  o 
informed 0  however,,  that  The  Provost  Marshal  General  would 
continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  pertaining 
to  safety s  and  were  urged  to  forward  to  him  details  of  unusual 
safety  ideas  or  problems  encountered*    Thoy  were  further  cautioned 
that  the  discontinuance  of  this  publication  made  it  increasingly 
important  that-  personnel  qualified  by  previous  experience  or 
training  in  safety  be  selected  as  kay  safety  officers* 

Along  with  other  reductions,,  the  training  school  at  ffiew 
York  University  was  di scon cinued* 46/ 

A  lasting  contribution  to  the  entire  safety  movement  in 
the  United  States  was  roads  whon  Minimum  Standards  for  Civilian 
Safety  Training  were  released,  47/   This  publication,,  initiated 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General,,  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention,  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  flart  and  bad  the  concurrences  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Personnel  Division^  Army  Servioe  Forces a    It  served  as  a  guide 
to  individual  plant  operators  in  developing  industrial  aafety 
pro  grams  c- 

•  Coincident  with  the  ending  of  hostilities,  a  revision  of 
the  accident  reporting  program  and  rectatemedt  of  the  policy 
and  organization  of  the  Army  Servioe  Forces  Safety  Frograe  was 
published., 48/  This  new  program  was  the  result  of  an  entire 
year " I  research  and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  poet  war 
nee,.    Completely  new  and  simplified  Army  Ground  Forces  and  Army 
Servioe  Forcer  accident  reporting  procedures,  and  delineation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  for  accident  prevention  within  the 

44/  ID  ol*o  2M,  51  August  1946,  Section  i,"«jrmy  Safely  Program" 

45/  ASF  Cir<  35? ,  7  September  1846,  Part  Two,  Sec,  II, 'Suspension 
~~         of  Safety  Information" 

46/  ASF  Ciro,  357,  7  September  1846  f  Part  III,  Seo,  X^Quot&B 
for  Courses" 

47/  SD  Cir„  2T6.  13  September  1846. "Civilian  Safety  Training" 

48/  ASF  Cir„  360,  26  September  1046,  Fart  I /ASF  Safety  program  ■ 
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Army  Service  Forces,  wro  included?    It  outlined  the  purposee 
scape ,  and  responsibilities  for  staff  supervision  and  field 
operation  of  the  programs  prescribed  the  use  of  new  accident 
report  and  summary  forms  and  directed  the  method  by  which  they 
would  bs  prepared  and  processed  to  higher  authority;  provided 
definitions,  instructions,  and  interpretations  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  accident  reporting  procedures j  and  rescinded  mil  previous 
Army  Service  Forces  directives  on  accident  reporting  and  response 
biliUes* 

This  new  directive  omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  Array  Service 
Forces  Safety  Program  th*  assignment  of  responsibilities  for 
accident  prevention  at  privately  owned  and  operated  facilities.. 
It  placad  added  emphasis  upon  aggressive  accident  prevention 
activities  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  disabling  injuries  to 
military  and  civilian  personnel  at  Class  I,  IX,  and  IT  installations.  • 
military  personnel  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  prisoners  of  war 
{including  members  of  Italian  Service  Units),  and  aocidentB  involving 
Ansy  motor  vehicles,, 

Ihe  new  reporting  procedures  wero  effective  1  November  1946  n 
Medical  personnel  of  The  Surgeon  General's  Office  were  removed 
from  accident  reporting  channels*,    One  new  "Report  of  Injury"" 
form  for  use  in  recording  accidental  injuries  to  ell  types  of 
personnel,  and  three  new  forms  for  summarising  accident  freqxisnoy 
and  cause  data  at  posts  end  at  service  command  and  technical 
service  headquarters  wore  provided  to  replace  tho  six  forms 
previously  in  use0    All  accident  data  were  to  be  routed,  through 
the  safety  personnel  of  each  echelon,  to  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  he  was  to  furnish  sumntaries  of  accident  experience  to 
the  Couraanding  General,  Army  Service  Forces,  and  the  Commanding 
General,  Amy  Ground  Forces.. 

In  September  1946,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Tiar  approved  a 
recommendation  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  that  the  Advisory 
3oard  on  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention  of  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  P/ar  be  abolished*    Ibis  action  was  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  was  in  accordance  with  the 
polioy  of  the  ftar  Department  to  streamline  and  eliminate  certain 
functions  performed  during  toe  wart. 

In  October  1945 ^  the  Yfar  Department  Safety  Council,  which 
had  coordinated  safety  activities  of  the  Array  and  Navy„  was 
aboIished049y"    This  action  was  reoor«meaded  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General,  concurred  in  by  the  Council;  and  approved  by  the  Ua&ar 
Secretary  of  War,  because  the  new  directives^  referred  to  above, 
provided  ample  raofuao  of  coordination  between  the  major  commands e 
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thoreby  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  Council..    Section  T„ 
WD  Circular  273,  31  August  1945a  referred  to  abover,  oharged  the 
Commanding  General;,  Army  Servico  Forops.,  with  responsibility 
for  safety  activities  covering  Army  Servioe  Porooe  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  for  furnishing  technioal  &dvloe  and  assistance 
to  and  administering  accident  reporting  procedures  for  the  Cosmand ing 
General,,  Army  Ground  Forces c    ThusP  the  Commanding  General  (  Army 
Air  Forces,;  became  the  only  other  utaff  officer  within  the  War 
Department  with  safety  responsibilities  and;,  therefore,,  the  need 
for  coordination  of  safety  activities  within  th©  War  Department 
was  minimi csd0    Many  of  the  safety  activities  within  the  Army  Air 
Forego  dealt  with  aircraft  and  flying  operations  and  wero  not 
precisely  comparable  to  those  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  and 
Army  Ground  Forces- 

Prompted  by  many  Congressional  inquiries  as  to  why  military 
personnel  were  being  Injured  and  killed  in  training  accidents <, 
particularly  since  ho?";ilitie8  had  oeaseds  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  0=3  „  ifJar  Department  General  Staffs  directed  She 
Commanding  Generals  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,,  Anay  Ground  Forces r 
and  Array  Service  Forces  to  maintain,  in  their  respective 
headquarters,  complete  information  regarding  accidents  -which 
resulted  in  fatal  or  aerioua  injuries  to  military  personnel  in 
-  trainingoSO/   Accordingly*  The  Provost  Marshal  General  prepared 
instructions  directing  thatt.  effective  22  October  15459  commanding 
officers  of  Class  I6  11^,  and  IV  installations  forward  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General*  by  air  mail  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  injury  or  deaths  one  copy  of  eaoh  Peport  of  Injury 
coac-irning  a  fatality  or  a  reportable  disabling  Injury  to  military 
pereonnel  in  training  5^/   The  purpose  of  this  directive  w&.b  to 
permit  tine  immediate'  correction  of  the  causer,  of  training  »,ocidentEc. 

SO/   Memo  fro*  Aeetc  Chief  of  Staff*  0-3 „  TOGS,  dated  11  October  1945, 

subjeoti    "Training  Accidents" 
Si/   ASF  Cir~  Wo,  391,  18  October  1945,  Port  Is  Sec,  I,  Training 

Accidents 
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ASF  SECURITY  ACTIVITIES  AT  POSTS ,  CAMPS  A?ID  STATIONS 


Rospessibility  for  "the  establishment  of  policieo  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  as  they  pertain  to  Army  Service  Foroes  seourity  acti- 
vities at  posts „  camps  aad  stations w  wan  formally  assigned  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  on  3  December  1943c    At  the  same  time  ha 
was  also  charged  with  the  preparation  of  "uniform  policy  for  all 
service  commends  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  maximum  utilisation 
of  personnel  in  the  internal  security  r.&a&uj-tj.  *  *tak»n  by  Army 
Servic-n  Forces  poets ,  camps  and  stations" 0  1/ 

The  local  commanding  officer  1*  primarily  responsible  for  the 
security  of  his  post.  2j   Although  economical  utilisation  of  avail- 
able guard  personnel  to  provide  .nee -3 '3 nary  security  is  '-Sia  reopens i- 
bility  of  the  cawuiiudlng  officer t  wide  var  Lances  existed  in  interior 
guard  systems  and  security  measures  ->  degree  of  security  ascend- 

ed depended  in  large  measure  upon,  the  opinion  of  the  local  commanding 
officer  as  to  the  potential  dangers  from  espionage,,  sabotage,,  or 
theft.,  the  need  for  protection  agi.lnst  fir©,,  and  the  importance  of 
the  installation* 

Ro  preventative  a  of  thy  Far  Department  Manpower  Board ,  WDS3  „ 
mads  periodic  inspections,  fnsn  th©  ntandpoin.t  of  personnel  utili= 
■  sationj.  of  all  activities  and  operations  of  the  Army  Service  Foraea. 
A  yardstick  for  measuring  personnel  requirements  for  Army  Service 
Forces  station  complement  functions  and  activities  was  established 
by  obtaining  &Dfi  evaluating  icf onr.aticai  from  a  representative  number 
of  installations c    This  yardstick  ^an  largely  a  ratio  of  station 
complement  personnel  to  the  total  military  population  of  a  post. 
Surveys  by  ths  War  Department  Manpower  Board  vara  primarily  for  tha 
purpose  of  determining  whether  military  personnel  was  utilised 
properly  and  were  one  means  of  determining  Army  Service  Foroes  balk 
allotments  for  -.ailiiary  personnel*    Measurement  of  thei  workload  and 
interior  guard  activities  was  admittedly  difficult  and  the  yardstick 
was  applied  with  due  consideration  of  all  circumstances «  Saeerpts 
from  War  Department  Manpower  Board  reports  on  interior  guard  acti- 
vities at  several  .posts 9  osmps»  and  stations  wer®  sent  to  Tft3  Provost 
Marshal  General;  fr<jR  time  to  tlw**  for  appropriate  action  or  remark 
and  recommendation.:-    These  reports  were  used  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  expedite  the  oliminatiou  of  excessive  guard  activities 
at  posts camps  ar.d  stations* 


\J   ASP  Hemorandum,  SPICY  2-12 .*  2-15 ,  3  Deo  43  „  subject g  ■  Establish- 
moat  of  Army  Service  Forces  Internal  Security  policies* w 

Zf   Para.  4b (1)  AR  210=10,  20  Dec  40 „  subject*  "poets ,  Camps „  and 
Stati cauij" para ,  6,  AR  35-6620 ^  Viaanoe  Dept.  /' 16  Feb  4f> % 
m  26-8  „  Interior  Guard  Duty,,  *1942$  Far*<>  7,  Section  IV  9 
ASF  Circular  Bo  a  167  „  2  June  X944. 
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A  Burseu  of  the  Hudget  report,  3a ted  21  September  1945.  to  the 
v/ar  and  Ha\v  Departments  pointed  out  that,  since  the  nation  had 
transferred  from  defensive  to  offensive  warfare,  security  measures 
should  bo  reduced  at  privately-opernted  facilities.    As  the  findings 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  3udget  were  equally  applicable  to  Army  instal- 
lations F  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  promulgate  polioies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  reduction  of  security  measure 6  and  personnel  at  posts, 
camps  and  stations.  5/    Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  ,/ar  Depart- 
ment, on  22  October  T94i,  appointed  a  Car  Department  committee ,  ire- 
presenting  the  Commanding  Generals,  Amy  Service  Forces  and  Army  Air 
Forces,  to:  4/ 

(1)  Ascertain  what  reduction  could  be  effected  in 
security  measures  at  posts,  campi  and  stations. 

(2)  Kecommend  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  .;'ai 
Department,  policies  and  procedures  to  reduce 
security  measures  and  personnel  at  posts,  car-u-p; 
and  stations . 

The  final  report  of  this  committee  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
War  Department,  dated  30  December  1943,  emphasized  the  following 
factors:  5/ 

(1)  Under  the  bulk  allotment  personnel  system  employed 
by  the  Army  Service  Forces,  neither  the  major  com- 
mands nor  posts,  camps  and  stations  received 
specific  allotments  for  seoj.rity  personnel. 

(2)  The  assumption  by  th*  *rar  Department  of  certain 
calculated  risks,  by  decreasing;  security  measures., 
would  assist  the  Commanding  General-  .army  Service 
Forces -  to  obtain  further  reduotior.t. 

(3)  Guides  for  the  economical  utilization  of  security 
personnel  had  been  prepared  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General,  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary  report  of 
the  committee ,  and  should  be  furnished  to  the  three 
major  forces  (Army  Ground  Forces,,  Army  Air  Forces, 
and  Army  Service  Forces)  as  (Tar  Department  polic-y, 


i/    Ltr  fm  Chairman,  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Plant  Protection, 
to  Deputy  Chiaf  of  Staff.,  3D,  20  October  1S43. 

4/    Memorandum  fm  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commanding  General , 
Army  Air  Forces  and  Army  Service  Forces,  file  '#DCSAV  3 60 » 05 
(22  Oct  45),  subject:   "Beourity  Measures  at  Posts,  Camps,  and 
Stations  " dated  22  October  1943 „ 

5/    Memorandum  fm  Chairman 3  Cuaaiittee  on  Security  Measures 

at  Posts ,  Camps  and  Stations,  to  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff*  sub- 
ject;.   "Security  Measures  at  Posts,,  Camps and  Stations  Within 
the  Continental  United  States (u dated  30  December  1943 . 
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(4)    The  Provost  Marshal  General  had  been  assigned 
speaific  responsibility  for  staff  supervision 
over  guard  foroea  within  Army  Service  Forces 
operated  installations.,  inoluding  the  task  of 
assuring  compliance  with  the  established  policy 
of  reducing  guard  personnel  to  the  minimum*. 

In  the  meantime  a  definitive  statement  of  War  and  Havy  Do  part- 
ment  policy  on  security  activity,  baaod  upon  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget's  study,,  was  published  on  5  govember  1345 1  and  read  in  part 
as  followajS/ 

*  f  The  present  crucial  etage  of  tho  war  requires 
the  directing  cf  all"  available  resourooa  and  manpower 
into  an  increased  effort  in  direct  support  of  tine 
present  offensive  phase  of  the  war-    This  necessitates 
a  policy  that  more  carefully  calculated  risks  will  have 
to  be  assumed  than  during  the  early  stages  of  this  war.. 
It  is  eauential  that  guard  and  other  security  personnel 
at  faoilitien  be  reduced  to  minimum  standards  of  secu- 
rity so  that  such  excess  personnel  can  be  diverted  to 
production  efforts..*  *  *" 

T£il&  polioy  wets  likewise  applicable  to  military  installations  • 
Accordingly,  an  ASF  memorandum  to  the  chiefs  of  technical  services, 
dated  3  aovesfoaj   1043,  ntp.t*c  that*  7/ 

(1)  Guard  and  other  security  personnel  at  military 
establishments  should  be  reduced  to  minimum 
standards  consistent  with  security  so  that 
personnel  oould  be  diverted  to  production  efforts  * 

(2)  Seourity  measure*  and  personnel  should  be  reduced 
at  Vfar  Department  installations  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  War  and  Havy  Departments 
at  privately- operated  facilities. 

An  Array  Service  Forces  letter „  da tod  12  Ho vernier  1943 ,  referred 
to  the  sow  basic  polisy  of  the  I7ar  Department  for  guard  and  other 
security  personnel  at  privately-operated  facilities  and#  directed  the 
coriimanding  generals  of  the  service  command*  end  chief  a  of  tcclmiaal 
services  to  effect  mairimusi  reduotion  of  security  ataasurea  and.  personnel.  .! 

6'/   Joint  War  and  Stavy  Departments  Circular  ftl,  dated  3  Novnj-iner  1943. 
T/   ASF  Memorandum  „  SFAAJI  981,  6  Not  43  ,  subjects  "''Reduction  of  Internal 

Security  Measures <* 
9/  Army  Service  Forces  letter,  3 FX  3 £3/3 61  (11  Nov  43),  OB~P~3PAAM-B5?)=A„ 

12  Nov  43 s  subjects  'Internal  Seourity  at  ITar  Department  Operated 
.  Installations^.  " 
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Guides  for  Utilisation  of  Guard  Persona© i 


* 

Th®  Provost  Marshal  General ,  ca  IS  Deoerber  1943 r  forwarded 
to  chiefs  of  technical  services,  Army  Serv.ioe  Forces,  s.  tentative 
list  of  suggested  general  guides  for  local  eefuFianuing  officers  to 
secure  a  uniform  reduction  in  guard  forces  throughout  the  various 
teobnioal  services  and  requested  recommendations  for  additional 
guides  and  comments  oa  those  suggested     The  Chemical  Warfare 
Servioe  and  Ordnenee  Department  did  not  aonour  in  the  use  of  fire- 
men in  place  of  guarda  to  make  "spot  checks"  of  certain  areas.  The 
Ordnance  Department  suggested  that  the  ueo  of  guard  "poet  write- upffl" 
should  be  made  at  all  inotallatioiiB  having  several  guard  posts r 

As  a  reault  of  thia  study  by  The  Prorost  fershal  Qensrai  and 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  final  report  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  security  measures  at  posts,  camps,  and  stations j 
Array  Service  Forcea  Circular  Ho,  31  van  published  in  January  1944,9/ 
Thin  oiroular  ae-fc  forth  IT  speoifio  guides  for  the  economical  utili- 
sation of  guard  personnel  and  stated  that: 

(1)  Ths  policy  in  Joint  "War  aud  Wavy  Departments  Circular 
So,  1,  3  November  1S4S;.  on  internal  security  raeasuras 
at  privately  operated  fnoilit5.es  i?as  raa.de  c-ppiieablo 
to  §uard  activities  at  Army  Servioe  Forces  installs 
tions  and  activities,. 

(2)  Th*  War  Department  had  assumed  its  full  share  of 
responsibility  far  ths  rioka  inherent  in  a 
reasonable  application  of  thie  policy,,  and  had 
established  «.ud  furnished  to  the  three  major 
forces  a  list  of  guides  for  'Hie  utilisation  of 
civilian  and  military  guard  personnel , 

(S)    It  was  essential  that  an.y  o>:c©33  manpower  now  ea- 
gagad  in  guard  activities  be  msde  available  for 
other  dutiea  wore  directly  contributing  to  the  war 
wf  fiirfc. 

(4)  The  Provost  Marshal  General  had  been  assigned  staff 
supervision  over  tha  adequaoy  of  guard  forces  at 
installations  and  activities*  usader  the  -jurisdiction 
of  the  Army  servioe  Faroes*  s 

(5)  ?ho  Inspector  General  had  bsen  requested  to  determine, 
in  the  course  of  routine  inspections,  the  extent  to 
which  the*©  guid&a  were  beinj;  applied  at  Class  I,  II,, 
and  17  Installations  and  activities., 

iV  Section  I,  Army  Servioe  Faroes  Ciroular  lo*  31,  19440  ~ 


The  17  guidon  published  in  the  Army  Sorvioo  Forces  oiraular 
wore  incorporated  in  &  memorandum  from  this  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff , 
War  Dopartmsntj  to  the  Commanding  General.,  Amy  Ground  Forces*  who 
distributed  them,  within  his  oommaud  to  Armies,  'Commands,  Replacement 
Depots,  the  Maneuver  Area,  the  Tank  Destroyer  Center,  and  Divieionaa10/ 

?v-ate  in  December  194SP  a  list  of  guides  to  effect  reductions  in 
guard  personnel  at  Class  III  installations  were  published  in  Army 
Air  Forces  Regulations oil/ 

A  War  Department  oiroular  of  28  January  1944  stated  thai-  the 
acute  shortage  in  personnel  required  a  re  adjustment  of  policies  in 
order  to  relosae  men  for  overseas  duty 0 12/  Two  pointa  mentioned  in 
the  circular  were  of  particular  importance; 

(1)  At  schools  and  replacement  training  centers,  scrvioa 
by  station  complements  was  to  be  continued  but  reduced 
to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  service  of  fee  in- 
stallations. 

(2)  yield  force  units  at  other  installations  srers  required 
to  provide  personnel*  for  interior  guard  duty, 

The  Bar  Departs* nt  Teohnical  Manual  on  Sabotage ,  prepared  by 
The  Provost  Marshal  Gensrala  incorporated  the  substance  of  the 
guides  contained  in  Army  Service  Forces  Ciroular  Hoc  31  <  15/ 

A  3ar  Department  memorandum  on  9  February  1944  referred  to  the 
guides  published  in  the  Army  Service  foroea  Circular,  Amy  Ground 
Forces  letter,  and  Army  Air  Forces  Regulations  and  required  inspec- 
tors general  to  examine  local  guard  eyatems,  study  the  need  for 
proper  protection  against  hagarda,  and  make  recommendations  for 
corrective  action. 14/ 

Upon  the  capitulation  of  Germany  in  "May  1945,  the  possibility 
of  sabotage  by  Germai  agents  could  be  largely  discounted,    In  view 
of  the  necessity  for  increased  effort  in  direct  support  of  the  re- 
maining phase  of  the  war.  Army  Service  Foroea  security  activities 
were  reviewed  with  a  view  toward  effecting  further  reduotionsc  The 

"^yiD^SorPu^un,  file  WDfi&f  550*06  (TiT  Deo  45 )  „  "8  "January  1944T~auV= 

jeoti^Eoonomies  in  the  Utilisation  of  Guard  Personnel  Within  the 
.   Continental  United  States 8M  as  indorsed  by  Bdqe.,  Army  Ground 

Foroea,  in  1st  Snd.5  file  320,2/7001  (6  Jan  44)  GIJAGS,  12  January  IS: 
ll/  AAP  Regulations  Ho*  46-5,  24  Daoember  1945,  subject:  "Guard  ?*rt»nnsl 

Regulations  and  Security  Policies™,  and  amendments  thereto  AAP 

Regulations  No.  45-5A,  10  March  1944 
12/  Section  IT,  War  Department  Ciroular  T3o„  36„  28  January  1944 
IS/  Paragraph  7S,  "Protection  Force",  TH  19-226,  subjeott  "Saootftro*1, 

February  1945 

14,/  WD  .^smorpoduu  Ho.  W20-44,  £  February  1944,  eubjeoti  "Economy  in 
Giiard  Personnel" 
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Provost  General  prepared  and  published  additional  guides 

for  the  utilisation  of  guard  peraonnelp  supplementing  those  in 
Array  ServJoe  Forces  Ciroular  Hoc  31,  1944,  1&/    In  general,  th« 
naw  guides  stated  that  security  and  guard  personnel  utilized 
solely  p. a  a  wartime  security  measure  should  ho  eliminated  at 
personnel  and  vehicular  oontrol  gates  and  normal  pea co time  mea= 
eures  should  bo  applied  at  all  installations  at  which  hnay  Service 
Force*  exercised  jurisdiction  over  security  aotivities„  except  at 
(1)  prohibited  sonea,  (2)  special  research  or  classified  pro1«>ctef. 
(3)  areas  containing  dangerous  explosives  or  gases,,  and  (4)  arGas 
housing  general  prisoners  or  prisoners  of  nr0    The  new  guides  war© 
designed  to  eliminate  a  large  number  of  guards  at  the  majority  of 
Class  Ij,  II ,  and  IV  installations,  as  thoy  wore  not  in  the  excepted 
categories  „    Bie  circular  ma  soon  amended  to  include  in  the  ex- 
cepted categories  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 
Liste  and  installations  on  the  Installation  Security  Inspection 
Responsibility  Liat0  16/ 

The  new  guldoa  were  aot  being  carried  out  fully  due  to  a 
siis interpretation  that  security  and  guard  personnel  should  not  be 
eliminated  at  installations  housing  general  prisoners  and  prisoners 
of  ware    As  praotioally  all  Class  J?  11,  and  IV  installations  had 
sui>^  installations  housing  some  prisoners  of  war  or  general  prisoner  a,, 
little  or  no  saving  in  guard  personnel  was  being  offectedo    In  order 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  original  circular,  the  statement  re- 
ferring to  general  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war  was  changed  to 
reads    "Which  are  prisoner  of  war  base  oamp3s  branch  camps, United 
States  disciplinary  barracks  and  rehabilitation  centers,  or  other 
plaooa  of  confinement  for  army  military  prisoners 17/ 

Dsfenae  Coammdo 

The  War  Department  Manpower  Boarde  WBSSj,  reported  in  March  1944 
that  excessive  guard  personnel  was  being  utilized  at  installations 
designated  as  Prohibited  Zones  in  the  Firsts  Second,,  and  Fourth 
Service  Commands ,  3.8/    The  designation  of  these  installations  as 

16/   Seotion  II,  Army  Service  For oee  "Circular  So,  3.99,  1545, 
To/   Section  I,  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  Hoc  220 e  1945.  (Class  I 
installations*  installations  undsr  command  of  service  com- 
manders.   Class  II  installations «  installations  under  command 
of  service  commanders  with  certain  activities  exempted  from 
suoh  command,,    Class  III  installations  s  installations  under 
command  of  Army  Air  Forces*    Class  IV  installations:  install 
la  tiona  under  command  of  administrative  or  supply  service  of 
Services  of  Supply e) 
17/   Section  II*  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  Ho.,  278,  1945, 
TBf   Extracts  from  War  Manpower  Board f's  reports  on  sarico  commend 
inataii&tione  submitted  to  The  XYovcst  Jfershal  General  on 
9  February  1944 „ 
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prohibited  zone  e  by  the  Basbera  Defense  Comaand  were  interpreted  by 
the  service  commanders  as  warranting  no  further  reductions  in  guard 
personnel*    Accordingly,  the  Provost  Marshal  General -initiated  the 
dispatch  in  April  1344  of  ;7ar  Department  letters  to  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  Eastern*  Southern^  and  Heatern  Defense  Conmtnds,  19/ 
OBphasisinii  that  the  nation  had  passed  from  the  stratecic  defensive 
to  the  strategic  offensive  phase  of  the  roar  and  that  the  acute  per*- 
sonna i_  shortage  made  it  desirable  that  every  mean?,  consistent  with 
safety  be  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  military  personnel  engaged 
in  guard  Juty.     The  defence  commands  ware  directed  to  review  the 
provisions  of  their  public  proclamations  in  order  to  effect  maximum 
reductions  in  guard  f  oroea  and  other  security  personnel  at  all  mili- 
tary installations.    They  were  also  instructed  that,  if  appropriate , 
prohibited  tones  should  be  redesignated  £8  reatrioted  zones  and  as 
many  prohibited  and  restricted  zones  as  possible  should  have  such 
ol aa a if i en ti COS  removed  entirely.  m 

The  Commanding  General t  pastern  defense  Command,  called  thin 
Alar  Department  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  service  commands  within  hi3  command.  3C/    At  some  military 
installations s  military  personnel  were  being  used  as  guards  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  Public  Proclamation  Wo*  29  requiring  that 
individual  permits  be  held  by  all  persons  "enterir-.ga  remaining  in- 
cr  leaving  any  prohibited  zone."  21/    Accordingly,  the  defense 
commander's  letter  .stated  that  the  existence  of  a  prohibited  lone  did 
not  make  it  mandatory  that  such  zone  be  guarded  by  military  personnel* 
Service,  commanders  wsre  requested  to  review  all  tones  within  their 
oommand  v.rhich  embraced  military  installations.    Ths  letter  emphasised 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  any  military  installation  which  in« 
eluded  a  prohibited  sc-ae  might,  if  he  deemed  advisable,  recommend  the 
cancellation  of  its  prohibited  statu  a  and*  if  appropriate,-,  its  deai^.- 
nation  as  a  restricted  zone.    Such  action,  if  approved,  would  ms^e  it 
unnecessary  to  issue  permite  for  persons  desiring  access  to  the  area 
but  "0 uld  prcride  the  safeguards  applicable  to  restricted  zones  au 
set  forth  in  Proclamation  No*  1,  which  required  that  any  person  enter- 
ing upon  or  found  in  a  restricted  aorie  should  satisfactorily  establish 
his  identity  and  explain  his  presence  ?ud  intention  in  the  tone. 

!£/    raar  Department  letter,  file  AGPB~G-"S  384  fl»  April  4*),  .17  April 
1944  ^  subject:  "Restricted  and  prohibited  Zones  in  Defense 
Conmanda  * " 

20/   Fasten*  Defense  Command  letter,,  file  'IB  384*4,  4  May  1944,  subject: 

HRe  3  trie  ted  and  Prohibited  Zones.** 
t\J   public  proclamation  iJo.  2,  Eastern  Befense  Command  an-'  "first  Army, 
-  7  September.  1942. 


The  Commanding  General,  Ve  stern  Defense  Con-sand*  reported,  in 
response  to  tine  ".'ur  D«;.)trtmsnt  latter,  that  public  proclamations  by 
his  headquarters  had  boen.  continuously  reviewed  with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther modification  whenever  the  military  situation  so  indicated  and 
that  further  study  was  in  progress »  22/    He  concluded  that  "in  general., 
the  effeot  of  the  ,:Veetora  Defease  Command's  proclamation  presarioing 
restricted  or  prohibited  areas  had  been  to  reduce  the  total  numner  of 
personnel  required  to  £uard  various  installations  within  the  areas" 

The  Commanding  Cunerals  Southern  Defense  Command,  reported  that 
no  restricted  zones  or  areas  had  boon  proclaimed  and  that  the  only 
prohibited  area  was  a  small  area  in  Hoane  and  Anderson  Counties , 
Tennessee*  23/ 

By  V-E  Day  the  pastern  Defense  Cowaand  had  absorbed  the  Southern 
Defense  Command  and  the  Central  Defense  Command.    The  tostern  jefenae 
Command's  V-S  Day  instructions  to  service  eoium&.nders  authorized  them 
to  review  designations  of  prohibited  aones  and  to  make  appropriate 
rec  ommenda ti  ons . 

In  December  1944,  the  Director  of  Personnel,  army  Service  Forces , 
informed  The  Provost  Marshal  General  that  several  Oar  Department  i;an~ 
power  Hoard  surveys  showed  that:  (1)  enlisted  n«n  were  not  required 
to  perform  rjuard  duties?  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  &  week,  as  was 
habitually  performed  by  civilian  guards,  (2). military  tuards  were 
given  light  duties  which  were  only  theoretically  guard  duty,  (5)  the 
guides  In  Army  Servico  Forces  Circular-  number  SI,,  1944 1  did  tot  go 
into  enough  detail  and  that  (4)  The  Provost  Marshal  General  should 
make  a  detailed  study  of  this  problem  with  particular  reference  to 
the  total  number  of  hours  of  guard  duty  performed  by  each  guard 
during  each  vrsolc- 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  a  conference  on  military  disci" 
pline  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  in  January  1945  by  a  panel  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Service  Commands,  Any  Service  Forces,  The  Frovost  Marshal 
General's  Office,  and  the  service  commands.    It  was  agreed  that  eaoh 
post,  camp  and  station  should  be  considered  separately  and  that  addi- 
tional detailed  instructions,  other  than  the  guides  then  contained  in 
Army  Service  Forces  circular,  should  not  be  issued. 


22/    flea  tern  Defense  Command  letter,  file  334.4  (C-S),  1  i:ay  1944, 

subject:   Restricted  and  Irohibited  Zones  In  '.'estem  Defense 
'  Ccramand .  * 

25/    Southern  Defense  Command  letter,  file  384.4-SDCA,  23  Liay  1944, 

subject;    "Restricted  and  Prohibited  £onos  in  Defense  Commands  . 
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During  the  latter  part  of  January  3.945,  the  Director, 
tary  Personnel  Division,  Array  Service  Foroes,  formed  several  survey 
teams  from  the  staff  divisions  to  visit  selected  insolations,  and, 
in  February  1345,  suggested  assembly  of  personnel  control  units  to 
spend  considerable  timo  in  the  field.    A  personnel  control  conference 
*vaa  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.,  in  Jdarch  1945,  to  discuss  the  utilization 
of  personnel,:    At  this  conferenca  it  was  indicateo  tiat  military  guard 
personnel  should  perform  at  least  48  hours  of  .juard  duty  per  vreek,,  as 
48  hours  was  the  standard  for  civilian  yuard  personnel..    Aa  a  result 
of  this  conference.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  dscided  to  make  "spot 
inspections"  of  posts  in  coordination  with  representatives  of  the 
service  oousTtaada » 

Field  Inspections  ; 

Inspections  of  three  representative  Class  II  installations  in 
the  Third  Service  Command  24/    and  two  representative  Class  II  instal- 
lations in  the  Fourth  Service  Command  25/  were  made  by  representa  tivas 
of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  the  Security  and  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  service  comroands  between  April  and  July,  1945.    The  Secu- 
rity and  Intelligence  Divisions  of  the  service  commands!  supervised 
the  adequacy  of  measures  for  guarding  installations  at  which  the 
service  commander  exercised  jurisdiction. 

The  purpose  of  these  inspections  was  (1)  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  security  measures  needed  for  proper  protection  against  hasardSj, 
(2)  to  study  the  guard  systems  being  used,  and  {'£ )  to  make  proper 
recommendations  for  corrective  action.    Rosters  and  assignment  sneets 
were  reviewed  to  determine  whether  guard  personnel  v/ere  being  utilized 
properly  and  for  at  least  4b  hours  oaoh  week.    Special  conditions, 
peculiar  to  each  installation,  requiring  guards ,  were  i*,lso  reviewed- 

It  was  concluded,  that  the  installations  visited  had  accomplished 
reasonable  applications  of  the  standards  for  guarding  promulgated  in 
Army  Service  Forces  Circular  Ho»  31,  1944.    Much  :-?ad  been  dene  to 
reduce  guard  personnel  to  minimum  staiidardb  consistent  with  security 
but  further  reductions  were  possible °    Existing  guard  personnel,  it 
was  found e  w&3  being  utilized  the  .maximum  number  of  hours  per  week. 

AQComplis^ments 

On  31  January  1944,  the  Deputy  director  of  Personnels  Amy  Servica 
Forces a  directed  the  commanding  generals  of  ^he  service  commands  and 
Military  District  of  »Vashinfton  and  the  chiefs  of  technical  se -vices  to 
submit  a  report  by  10  friarch  1944  of  personnel  savings  effected  or  eon- 

2A/~"em  Memorandum,  file  SPtfGS  0047  iO  April  1945,  subject :  "Army 
— ■  Service  Farces  Security  Activities  at  Foots,  camps,  end 

Stations."' 

23/  PMG  Letter,  file  SPMGS  231 .4 ,  13  July  194b,  subject s  ''Army  Service 
—  Forces  Security  Activities  at  Posts,  Camps,  and  Stations," 


templated  as  a  result  of  compliance  with,  th*>  guides  listed  in  the 
Army  Service  Forces  circular  *  26/    The  reports  submitted  were  suai- 
ftarlted  arid  a  summary  publighedxn  the  Army  Service  Forces  Monthly 
Progress  Report  showing  a  reducticn  of  3,484  £\i&rd.  personnel  in 
Claas  I  and  II  installations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
manding generals  of  the  service  commands  and  the  Military  District 
of  Washington  and  10,212  guard  personnel  at  Class  IV  installations  * 

On  19  September  1944,  an  Army  Service  Forces  Circular,  prepared  , 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  directed  that  a  further  report  bo 
made  by  20  November  1944  of  personnel  savings  in  ;  uard  forces  accom- 
plished between  1  March  1944  and  31  October  1944  as  a  result  of  com- 
pliance with  the  :;uides  listed  in  Amy  Service  Forces  Circular      .  27/ 
A  summary  of  these  reports  included  in  the  Monthly  Progress  Report 
showed  that  44 f 187  civilian  and  military  guard  personnel  were  Deing 
usad  on  31  October  1944,  a  reduction  of  7,bl9  or  14. b%  from  the  number 
on  1  March  1944*    Military  ^Tiard  personnel,  during  this  period*  de- 
creased 6*043 5  or  17 D9^,  and  civilian  guard  personnel  deoreased  2^476,, 
or  10 o 5%.    Tha  reduction  shown  in  that  report  cannot  be  added  to  the 
reductions  shown  in  xfoo  report  submitted  on  10  March  1944,  listed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  because  the  report  made  on  10  Hareh  1944  showed 
actual  and  contemplated  reductions  in  guard  personnel,  and  the 
"contemplated  reductions"  were,  for  the  most  part,  enown  as  accompli ehed 
reductions  in  the  November  report. 


26/    Memorandum^  31  January  1944 ,  subject:   Civilian  and  Military 
Guard  Personnel » * 


THE  LOYALTI  INVESTIGATIONS  PROORAti 
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The  loyalty  larasiiigatlona  Program,  supervised  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  Gr/eral,  encomj-assod  the  loyalty  investigation  of  oivi liana 
employ ad  b/  the  ffar  Department  and  In  war  Industry  and  certain  loyalty 
investigations  of  military  personnel*    The  program  was  comprehensive 
in  soope  aid  interrelated  with  other  Provost  Harshal  General  personnel 
security  programs,  i.eot  Key  personnel.  Industrial  Employment*  Per- 
sonnel S>  purity  Insp*otion,  Alien  Employment >  Suspension  of  Subversives s 
Japanese  -Amor  lean,  anl  Military  Clearance  (Japanese)  programa ,    The  in~ 
veatigri-.ions  program  was  the  faot  finding  program.    The  int or related 
program  were  policy  and  action  programs. 

TV.  mission  of  :'he  Provost  Marshal  General,  in  connection  with 
the  wIcyaXty  Investigation;-  Pro  gram, "  was  to  form  and  maintain  an 
efficient  investigative  organization  to  conduct  loyalty  investigations 
for  'i,hi  War  Department  and  other  authorized  agencies,  and  to  exercise 

staff  ;upervision  orer  the  program.* 

G)  31  July  1941  the  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was 
orsa'ce.-i  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  .}/   A  skeleton  organisation 
had  just  been  formed  when*  or,  29  October  1941,.  certain  operating 
functions  ware  transferred  ft cm  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General.,^    Tito  Investigations  Divio  ion  was 
activated  by  The  Provost  Maruhal  General  on  17  November  1941,  Our 
entry  into  th&  war  in  Do  a  amber,,  1941  s  increased  the  demand  for  aotion, 
It  was  imperative  that  organisation,  expansion  and  production  be 
expedited  in  order  for  Th©  Provost  Marahal  General  properly  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  strait*  of  a  challenging  work  load 
resulting  from  our  actual  participation  in  total  war& 

Origin  and  Development  of  love sti gat ions  Division 

The  transfer  of  oertaia  operating  functions  from  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,,  G=2£  -War  Department  General  Staffs  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  was  first  initiated  by  a  memo rand urn  for  the  Chief  of 

J/1  Adjutant  General's  Orders  to  The  Judge  Advooats 'General, "  detailing 

the  latter  as  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  file  AG  370  31  (7-31-4:1) , 
dated  31  July  1941 

ZJ  WD  letter,  file  AG  321.19  MID  (9-10~41)UC-B*  dated  29  October  1941, 
subject!  "Decentralisation  of  Operative  Functions,  Counter  In- 
telligence eronah,  M.IoDc" 
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Staff  from  Brigadier  General  Sherman  jtiloB,  the  Acting  Aaaistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-2,  dated  30  August  1941,3/  This  paper  recommended  that  a 
new  or sanitation  bo  created  to  take  over  certain  operating  funotions 
of  0-2  or,  alternately,  to  transfer  these  functions  to  an  exi sting 
agency.    Although  The  Provost  Marshal  .General  was  not  suggested  by 
name  in  General  Mile  a 1  memorandum,  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  a  memorandum 
for  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  dated  10  Septamber  1941  p  suggested 
that  The  Provost  Marshal  General  consider  taking  over  of  these  funotiona 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs  0=2:  .4/  The  Provost  Marshal  General  replied 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  a  memorandum,,  dated  12  September  1941 ,  and  atatoct 
that  he  could  effioiently  relieve  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~2,  of 
certain  operating  funotiona,  such  as  Corpo  of  Intelligence  Foliae,  In- 
vestigatlons,  Plant  Intelligence  Operatione,  Passport  and  Visa  Control, 
and  Espionage  Service.^/  The  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff „  Gh2r  in  a 
memorandum  for  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  dated  18  September  1941,  then 
recommended  that  The  Provost  Marshal  General  take  over  the  investigative 
activities  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~2,  except  those  dealing 
with  the  Counter  Subversive  Syetom-fi/   The  Provost  Marshal  Gareral  on 
22  September  1941 1  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  requaated  the 
Immediate  asaignment  of  certain  functions,  including  G- 2  investigations, 
not  dlreotly  concerned  with  the  counter  subversive  ay a t em o  7/  On  25 
September  1941,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  *  G*2;1  again  reconnended  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  oounter*- intelligence  activities  be  not  transferred 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  ,8/  He  followed  this  with  a  memorandum  on 
31  October  1941  recommending  the  transfer  of  certain  functions  which 
resulted  in  th«  publication  of  a  TVar  Department  dlreotive„on  29  October 
1941  r,9y  Thia  directive  transferred  from  th«  Military  Intelligence 

%J  Memorandum  from  Ao  ,ing  Assistant"  Chief  of  Staff,  G=2,  file  MID  321*19 

(G-2)fl  dated  30  August  1941,  subjects  "Transfer  of  Operating 

Functions  from  the  Military  Intelligence  Division", 
y  Memorandum  from  Chief  of  Staff,  file  15435-39 „  dated  10  September 

1941,,  subjects  "Decentralisation  of  Counte r- 1  n  tel  1  i  gen  oe  Activities" 
5/  PMGO  memorandum,  dated  12  September  1941,  subjeott  "Decentralisation 

of  Certain  Current  General  Staff  Activities  to  The  Provost  Marshal 

General" 

6/  Memorandum  from  Aotlng  Chief  of  Staff,  G=2,  file  MID  320,2-MID,  dated 
18  September  1941,  subject t  "Decentralisation  of  Counter  In= 
telligenoo  Activities" 

if  PMG  Memorandum,  dated  22  September  1941,  subjects  "Duties  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General" 

8/  Memorandum  from  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  0»2,  file  MID  320,2  HID,., 
dated  25  September  1941,  subjects  "Decentralisation  of  Counter 
Intelligence  Activities" 

9/  Memorandum  from  Aotlng  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  file  MID 
S23dl,  dated  21  Ootobor  1941,,  subjects  "Decentralisation  of 
Operative  Functions,  Counter  Intelligence  Branch,  MID" 3  and  WD 
letter,  file  AG  321,19  MID  (9-10=41 )«CBU  dated  29  October  1941 » 
subject*  "Decentralization  of  Operative  Functions,  Counter 
Intelligence  Branch,  M1"DW 
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Division,  War  Department  General  Staff,  to  The  Provost  ifcrshal  General, 
the  following  investigative  Jurtsd*otlon:i2f 

*•    I nvoati nations  of  applicants  for  employment  In  th« 
military  establishment* 

b.    Investigations  of  civilian  oopioyoae  and  individuals 
whore,  in  tho  interact  of  national  defense,  an  in- 
vestigation appeared  nooeeasry,  prior  to  release  to 
them  of  eleeeified  lnfomation. 


o,    Investigations  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corp*. 

d.    Investigations  of  scientists  for  the  Rational 
Defense  Committee* 

on  17  November  1941,  The  Provost  liars ha 1  General  created  the  In- 
vestigations Division  to  carry  out  the  above  investigative  functions 
Two  officers  and  thirteen  clerks  were  transferred  from  Military  in- 
telligence Division  to  The  Provost  liar s ha  1  General's  Office,  and  pro- 
vision was  amde  for  transfer  of  90  wooers  of  the  Corps  of  Intelligence 
Police  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General    to  form  the  nuoleous  of  The  , 
Provost  Marshal  General's  investigative  organisation  in  the  field  ii/ 

Within  five  months,  the  personnel  of  the  Investigations  Hi  via ion 
increased  from  2  officers  and  13  o  larks  to  a  total  of  954  persons <> 
On  17  April  1942  there  were  23  officers  and  87  clerks  in  Washington^ 
and  27  officers,,  676  sergeant  investigators  and  242  clerks  in  the 
corps  areas  hh     The  actual  investigations  were  conducted  by  the 
enlisted  investigators  in  the  <*>rps  areas  ■ 


On  1  March  1943,  a  new  Division,  the  Personnel  Security  Division., 
organized,  and  the  Investigations  Division  was  made  a  branch 
thereof  J£f   By  this  tine  decentralization  of  eoet  operations  to  the 
service  oouoands  had  been  accomplished  and  the  Investigative  organ- 
isation within  the  Provost  Marshal  General* s  Office  which  exercised 
staff  supervision  over  the  investigations  conducted  in  the  field  and 
checked  recordi  of  other  intelligence  agencies  in  each  case  investigated, 
was  considerably  reduced  in  military  and  civilian  personnel, 

to/  Memorandum '  1555  Executive  Of  floor ,'  Q-'Z ,  file  MID  KTHB  C*t.fl, 

10-31-41,  dated  6  December  1941,  subjects  "Trans. 'er  of  Certain 
Operative  Functions  of  tho  Military  Intelligence  Division  to  the 
Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General* 

11/  Memorandum  from  Acting  AC  of  S,  0-2,  file  IfiD  321.1902  Counter 
Intelligence,  dated  10  November  1941,  subject t  "Transfer  of 
Certain  Counter  Intelligence  Activities" 

12/  History  of  Investigation*  Division,  PMGO,  from  17  November  1941  to 
17  April  1942 

13/  PUOO  Offloa  Memo  ft,  dated  20  February  1943,  subjeoti  "Reorganisation 
of  Internal  Security  and  Investigations  Divisions" 

las 


On  I  Juna  1945,  th<5  Personnel  Security  and  Internal  Security 
Division a  of  the  proroat  U»r»hal  Seneral's  Office  were  ,oon«oli  dated 
*n<i  designated  Security  and  Invest  it;ationa  DA  vision,  ii/ 

On  18  August  134$,  staff  •u-pervUi.or:  ovor  ell  loyalty  invsati- 
gatione,  oxoept  ef  eivilUne  outside  the  military  eitabliuhment,  Hue 
tr&nafcrred  to  the  Director  of  InteillgaLce .  Army  Ssrvioo  Forces ,  The 
Invettigations  Brooch  was  dt ■oontinued  ud  moat  of  its  military  and 
oivllinn  personnel  mare  also  transferred  to  the  offioe  of  tho  Director 
of  IntoHlg.noo.i^ 

The  original  investigative  jurisdiction  of  the  lnveatie*tiont 
Di%ri«|gy  wae  got  forth  in  **r  Department  diroctiv*  of  ?9  Ootooer 
1941,—/    It  provided  for  loyalty  ioveatigutiana  of  oivilian  personnel 
employed  or  to  bo  employed  in  the  War  Popartaeat  or  tho  military 
eatablishment  and  civilian a  employed  in  facilities  working  on  clasai* 
fiotl   projeots,  tho  contract*  for  whioh  required  that  tho  employee 
be  acceptable  to  tho  War  Department,    Although  inveati Rations  for 
tho  Civilian  Conservation  Cor  pa  were  alao  provided,  tiq  Investigations 
of  thia  typo  were  over  atsde  by  the  Prove* t  Marshal  General.  Investi- 
gations of  military  personnel  and  of  alleged  subversive  peraonnsl 
within  the  military  eetabiiehaent  retained  with  the  Military  Intel' 
ligeaoe  Division,  pursuant  to  the  delimitation  agreement  between 
Office  of  Maval  Intelli^eaoe,  the  Fedora I  Bureau  of  Inveatlgation 
and  Military  Intelligence  Division  J2/   later  these  latter  inves- 
tigations were  also  transferred  to  the  Crovo j t  Uarahal  General' e 
Office. 

The  delineation  of  jurisdiction  Has  agreed  to  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,.  Military  Intelligence  Di  via  ion,  and  Office 
of  Have I  Intelligence  with  respaot  to  investigative  duties  pursuant 
to  a  Presidential  order  dated  2$  June  1999,  wtieh  stated  in  part  as 
follows  tiSf 

"It  is  my  desire  that  the  investigation  of  all  espionage, 
oouDter-esplonage,  and  sabotage  matters  be  controlled  and 
handled  by  the  federal  Sareau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Military  Intelligence  M vision  of  tne 
War  Department,  and  the  Of  floe  of  savai  Intel  11  gone  e  of  the 
Hevy  Department* 

?rov*«*t  Marshal  Generals  OfTioe  Order  loTeT  dated  SB  May  194& 
nrmy  Service  Forces  Circular  Wo.  314,  dated  18  August  1945 
■TP  letter,  file  Atf  321.19  HIP  (9*10-41  ylK-B.  dated  29  October  1941 
subject}  "Decentralisation  of  Operative1  Functions,  Counter 
Intelligence  Branch,  k  i  D." 
17/  n>  letter,  file  AG  383.4  {7~5-40)M-B-U.  dated  6  July  1940,  euDject 

"Delineation  of  Investigative  Putlea  of  the  FBI,  081  and  ill!)" 
18/  Presidential  Memorandum,  file  QE/9794-W6,  dated  26  June  1939 


"So  investigation  should  *e  conducted  by  any  investigative 
agency  ox"  the  government  into  Matter*  ir.YOiving  actually  cr 
potentially  nay  espionage,  counter-espionage,  or  iiabotege, 
except  by  the  three  afcenciea  M&U«Md  above." 

On  6  September  1838,  the  Preside*  ;*d  Untrue  ted  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  U  take  enargtt  ot  all  Investigation*  In 
natters  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage  and  violation*  of  the 
neutrality  regulation*  .is/ 

Co  &  February  1M2,  rcpreaenWsiv-u  from  OfCi&o  of  naval  In- 
telligence, ih*  Federal  Euree*  cf  Inv»«ti  {jetton  arid  Hiliwj  In- 
telligent n  31  vision,  entered  into  a  Hon  ds li.»t tttti tm  a.jrooiynt  con- 
cerning l.mr*att,jatiMi*  to  be  per..' oris*  d  fey  each  servloe ."2    It  *as 
agreed  that  responsibility  for  investigation  of  all  activities 
Booing  undo?  the  r.atngorles  of  enpiona^e,  nouatnr-eBpxonugti,  uub- 
veraion  and  thbotuje  be  delireitod  a*  folloest 

Ihe  Fedora  1  Bureau  or  Invest  j  patios  wuj  re3>on<iibie  for; 

a.  AlJ.  Lnv**tlgatiuuii  ci  ot^tiea  in  ~^he  cute  go  tie  a 
uivied  that  Involved  oivl liens  in  tim  iliited 
State*  and  itu  eorrifcories  niih  contain  listed 
except  ions  (*uw»  island*)  and  Jtla*ku),. 

b.  Invest i Ration  of  cujea  fro.it  foreign  aout.triea 
requested  by  Ctat*.  i'far  or  Wavy  De^artiaenta- 

c    Jointly  eith  Ofi'ica  of  Haiti  Intelligence,  the 

ooverag*  of  Jepiuies^  uctlr5.ti.es  in  above  categories* 

Feierel  Bureau  of  Invuati  gation  was  to  instep  MHtafy 
Intelligence  Ui  vial  or.  and  Off  loo  of  lMv»i  l'nt»ll\£,eoOM  Infcraad  cn» 

a-    Oo^eiojeeota  *.ffc»cti'\;  vlt»l  at-i litiae  and  plants 
engaged  on  Amy  or  Uu.vy  contract*  nni  oritioal 
points  of  trarspor  tatlan  and  ow&auni  cation  a/atexa , 

*> 

b.  Case*  of  actual  a&d  atroagly  preemptive  •  spier.*** 
and  »acotago<- 

c.  Ml  other  inpo/Uvut  d«iv«l>^  :*ntnu 
'x9/~?'roai  dent 1 aT  1g  tataSen  r^i'saueTX^ep^al'a.f  11*3' 

20,'  Oelifaitatlor.  A^reemfmt  -  Office  cf  Aleve  1  Xnbe lUgemoe,  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Inveetiigatton  and  military  Intelligent*  Hvinlan, 
3  February  1£42 
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The  Military  Intelligence  Division  was  responsible  fort 


a.  Inveatlgstion  and  disposal  of  all  oases  la  the 
above  categories  in  the  .military  Sstablishnont , 
i no lading  civilians  employed  on  military  reser- 
vations or  under  Military  oontrol. 

b.  Invest! Ration  of  civilians  in  certain  listed 
island  possessions  excepted  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Office  of  Baval 
Intelligence  jurisdiction. 

o.    Informing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Office  of  Navel  Intelligence  of  any  other  important 
developments * 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  was  responsible  fort 

a>    Investigation  and  disposal  of  all  oases  in  above 
categories  in  the  Havnl  establishment,  including 
civilians  under  Naval  employ  or  control,  and 
civilians  in  certain  listed  island  possessions 
excepted  from  Military  Intelligence  Division  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  jurisdiction , 

b     Jointly  with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Investigation* 

the  coverage  of  Japanese  activities  in  the  categories 
listed  above ° 

c.  Informing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  end 
Military  Intelligence  Division  of  any  important 
developments « 

The  agreement  also  included  delimitations  of  certain  activities 
during  periods  of  martial  law  and  periods  of  predominant  military 
interest,  not  involving  martial  law. 


On  22  February  1942,  the  War  Department  published  a  letter  for 
the  field  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  delimitation  agreement «W 

Although  the  basic  agreement  between  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence „ 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Military  Intelligence  Division 
remained  unchanged*  the  War  Department  published  a  directive  on  13  March 
1944  which  authorised  and  directed  certain  oomidanders*  having  juris- 
diction over  activities  in  oontlnental  United  States  and  its  possessions* 

Siy'war  Department  letter.  fU«  AG  385.4  { 2-20-42 )MSC-B-U,  dated  22  Feb- 
ruary  1942,  subject ;  "Delimitation  of  Investigative  Duties  of  the 
FBI*  ONI  and  10 D* 
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to  discharge  the  responsibility  of  Military  Intelligence  Division 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  of  the  22  February  1942,  adjutant 
General's  let  tor.  W  -TS#  coaaaudlng  General,.  Army  Service  Forces, 
was  designated  as  responsible  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  those  Investigations  specifically  assigned 
to  the  Army  Mr  Foroea. 

An  Army  Service  Forces  latter  was  published  to  clarify  the 
reasons  for  the  13  iiaroh  1944  directive  W    It  stated  that  the  re- 
vision in  the  13  March  1944  letter  was  made  to  oonfom  with  pro- 
visions of  iter  Department  Circular  Bo.  324,  14  December  1949,  which 
transferred  counter-intelligence  investigations  within  the  Zone  of 
the  Interior  to  The  Provost  Uarshal  General. 

Although  direct  oonimuni  cation  between  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  The  Provost  Uarshal  General  was  authorized  as  early 
as  26  November  1942,  to  provide  for  the  administrative  procedure  of 
nalcing  direct  requests  for  rscord  checks  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, instead  of  channeling  through  G-2,  no  written  under- 
standing was  consume* ted  between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  The  Provost  Uarshal  General  concerning  the  extent  and  conduct  of 
loyalty  investigations  of  civilians  for  employment  in  privately 
operated  facilities  important  to  Army  or  Navy  procurement  until 
after  the  transfer  of  oounter-intelligenoe  investigations  within 
the  Zone  of  Interior  from  Military  Intelligence  Division  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General. 5?/    An  agreement  was  made  and  the  field 
was  notified  on  18  April  1944  by  Army  Service  Forces  directive, 
which  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  agreement .ISr    This  agreement  provided 
in  the  main,  thatt 

227  tfar  Department  letter,  HU  AG  3&M  (2  March  44)0B-S-B,  dated  

13  Oaroh  1944,  subject i  "Delimitation  of  Investigative  Duties 
of  the  FBI.  ONI  and  MID" 

23/  ASF  letter,  file  SPX  363.4  (18  Uaroh  44)0B-8-SPDC.  dated  24  March 
1944,  subject i  "Delimitation  of  Responsibility  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  Espionage,  Sabotage  and  Subversion  in  the  united 
States  and  Possessions" 

24/  On  26  November  1942,  a  memorandum  from  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  AC  of  3,  G-2,  file  'TDCSA  230(11-26-42),  authorized  direct 
communication  between  The  PitG  and  FBI  for  making  of  loyalty  oheoks 
and  discovery  and  discharge  of  plant  subversives °    On  14  December 
1942,  The  PUG  informed  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  by  memorandum, 
file  3 PUGS  321*195,  that  the  Liaison  Seotion,  Personnel  Security 
Branch,  Internal  Security  Division,  had  been  created  within  PUGOfi 
to  f oca 11 sa  requests  within  the  off toe  to  FBI  and  receive  and 
distribute  all  information  from  PBI  for  PMOO 

26/  ASF  latter,  file  SPX  230.741  (14  Apr  44)0B-5-SPUGP-U,  dated 

13  April  1944,  subject:  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Civilian 
Employees  of  Privately  Operated  Face  of  Importance  to  War  Effort" 
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a.  .    If,  lu  the  oourso  of  an  investigation  by  The  Provo3t 
Marshal  General  it  appear*  th*t  the  subject  may  be  subversive 
or  disaffected.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  is  entitled  to 
pursue  the  investigation  only  so  Tar  as  is  neoeesury  to 
establish  the  balance  of  probability.    If  it  appear a  probable 
that  subject  U  subversive  or  disaffected,  the  investigation 
will  be  terminated  und  all  results  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

b.  When  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  transmits  to 
The  Provoat  Marshal  General  closed  reports  of  iaveati gat iocs,  no 
further  investigation  Is  to  be  made  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General, 
except  to  verify  certain  facts  re^rding  the  eaployment  of  the 
Individual.    In  oases  which  The  Provost  Marshal  General  determines 
further  investigation  neoesaary  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  to  be  informed  and  asked  whether  it  has  any  objection, 

o.    The  Provost  Marshal  General  refrain  from  investigating 
any  organisation  of  a  potentially  subversive  nature  and  of  ap- 
proaching any  known  or  • us pec ted  subversive  individuals  or 
organisations  in  the  course  of  an  investigation* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  agreement  did  not  apply  to  those  sub- 
versive investigative  functions  transferred  from  G-2  to  the  Army 
Service  Forces  under  Ifer  Department  Circular  324,  14-  December  1943 „ 
as  the  exiating  delineation  agreement  between  Office  of  Naval  Intel* 
Ugence.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Military  Intelligence 
Division  was  not  intended  to  be  amended  in  any  particular., 

Directives  were  issued  at  various  timea  to  insure  the  proper  . 
channeling  of  communications  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation*.^/ 

On  6  May  1942,  the  gavy  transferred  to  the  Army  responsibility 
for  Personnel  Security  .iZr    This  resulted  in  the  Investigations  Di- 
vision. Provost  Marshal  General's  Offioe,  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  investigations  of  personnel  in  private  plants  of  importance  to 
Navy  procurement.    This  transfer  was  e»<le  beoauae,  prior  thereto,  the 

|V  WD  letters,  file  AG  312, 3( 4-1-42 JUC-B-H,  dated  2  April  1942 j  AG 

312  3(10-9-42 >0B-S-B-M,  dated  13  October  1942;  AG  312.3  (22  May 
44)0B-S-8-M,  dated  24  May  1344;  ail  on  the  3 object i  "Channels 
of  Communication  with  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation**;  and 
Memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  file  ViXSA  230  (11-26-42), 
dated  26  November  1942,  subject.   "Change  in  Administrative 
Procedure  Involving  the  Military  Intelligence  Service,  the 
Office  of  the  Provost  Mar anal  Ounoral,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation" 

27/  Secretary  of  lavy  letter,  file  01 16117 1G,  dated  8  May  1942,  subject i 
"Personnel  Security  -  Transfer  to  Army  Responsibility  For" 
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Army  and  Havy  had  separata  porsonno 1  security  pro grams  for  facilities 
iraportant  to  War  and  Nary  Department  procurement,  which  oauaed  oon- 
f us ion  and  duplication  of  work* 


The  transfer  of  routine  investigation*  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  considered  as  early 
as  31  March  1942,  although  complete  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  was  not 
made  until  1  November  1942.  when  the  responsibility  for  alien  loyalty 
investigations  was  taken  over  in  its  entirety  by  The  provost  Marshal 
General.*!?    For  complete  information*  see  "The  Alien  Employment 
Program. " 

The  29  October  1941  rfireotive,  eupp lamented  and  clarified  by 
directives  Issued  on  IV  December  1941.  5  February  1942,  and  2B  June 
1942,  author! ted  The  Provost  Marshal  General  to  conduct  investigations 
of  the  following  personnel  if?/ 

a.  Applicants  for  employment  and  employees  in  the  military 
establishment.  Included  under  this  jurisdiction  are  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  Investigational 


(1)  Applicants  and  employees  who  are  oitisens . 

(2)  Applicants  for  tfomene*  Army  Corps, 

(3)  Applicants  for  Enlisted  Reserve. 

(4)  Applicants  from  civilian  life  for  ooomlssion 
in  the  Amy  of  the  united  states* 

(6)   Applicants  end  employes &  of  the  American  Bed  Cross, 

(6)  Personnel  of  3.3.0°  hows, 

(7)  Sewspaper  reporters*  photographers i  radio  com- 
mentators, and  other  newsmen,  desiring  access  to 
various  theaters  of  ope rations. 12/ 


26/  MID  memorandum,  HU  iflD  014-31,  dated  31  March  1942 1  PU00  memo- 
random,  file  PMC  558.6  (ten,  dated  8  April  1942;  MID  memorandum, 
file  MID  014.51  Policy    dated  7  September  1942 j  PMGO  memorandum 
dated  18  September  1942}  PMGO  memorandum,  file  SPMQS  014.3114, 
dated  14  October  1942;  sad  MID  memorandum,  file  MID  014.31  Polioy 
(3-51*42),  dated  23  October  1942,  all  on  the  subject  of  alien 
investigations. 

29/  WD  letter,  file  AO  581.19  MID  (9*10-41)MC-B,  dated  29  October  1941, 
subject*  "Decentralization  of  Operative  Functions,,  Counter  In- 
telli^noe  8ranehfl  U.I.D."*  WD  letter,  file  AC  321,19  M-I.D. 
(12-15-4l)MSC«B-M,  dated  17  December  1941,  subject:  "Transfer 
of  Certain  Operative  Functions  from  the  k.I=D,  to  P.M.G.";  VTD 
letter,  file  AO  321.19  HID  ( 1-29-42 )B3C-B-U,  dated  3  February 
1942,  subject*  "Interpretation  of  Adjutant  General  letter  De~ 
eember  1?,  1941" i  and  WD  letter,  file  AG  029  (8~24-42)MS-3PMGI-uv 
dated  28  June  194 2 J  Bubjeott  "investigational  Functions  of  the 
Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General" 

30/  pijQo  letter,  dated  1  January  1942.  subject i  "Investigations  of 
fiesramsn  and  Photographers" 
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(6)    Reserve  Oi'fiwrs  on  Inactive  status . 
(9)    Flying  cadets. 

10)  Air  Corps  Technicians 

11)  Applicants  for  employment  by  ago,  HUGO.  00, 
CMS,  HC  and  COR 

b.    Civilian  employees  and  applicants  for  employment  in 

the  war  production  plants. 

o.    Scientists  for  National  Defense  Research  Committee, 
and  tn*  national  Research  Council v 

Radar  Personnel 


The  Secretary  of  liar,  by  a  lottor  to  the  Soorotary  of  the  Navy,, 
aooeptod  for  the  Army,  on  7  September  1942,  the  responsibility  of  eon= 
ducting  all  loyally  investigations  of  employee*  of  shipbuilders  in 
private  shipyards  where  radar  was  installed  JL!/    It  became  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  service  couxaands  under  the  agreement  to  investigate 
eunh  employees  and  aouununioate  the  results  to  the  Navy  Supervisor  of 
Shipbuilding  for  appropriate  action.    Investigations  were  conducted 
under  authority  of  the  29  October  1911  liar  Department  letter,  pro- 
viding for  loyalty  scrutiny  of  persons  receiving  access  to  classified 
information*    Because  of  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  for 
protesting  information  regarding  radar  equipment  from  compromise,  it 
was  neoassary  to  publish  liar  Department  directive,  dated  30  June 
19443/    It  provided  for  clearance  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs 
G-2,  of  commercial  establishments  having  Signal  Corps  or  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  contracts  and  for  Kavy  clearance 
of  ooopani.es  having  Navy  contracts.    Key  personnel  and  persons  who 
were  to  have  access  to  classified  information  were  to  be  investigated 
by  the  service  oosmands  which  informed  the  agency  concerned  which 
personnel  were  to  be  or  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pro* 
jeots.^y   A  later  directive,  dated  16  April  1945,  rescinding  the  30 
June  1944  letter J  included  the  "lop  Secret"  o lass ifi oat len  which  had 
ooae  into  being  and  provided  specifically  that  persons  having  aoceo a 
to  restricted  information  only  were  not  to  be  investigated.  ZJr 

31/  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Bavy,  file  (SC)PL-7-LLa  dated  24  August 

1943,  and  Secretary  of  War's  letter,  dated  7  September  1942 , 
concerning  security  measures  in  connection  with  installation  of 
radar  in  ships  building  in  private  shipyards 

32/  WD  letter,  file  AC  230.741  (29  June  44)0B-S-SPMG-M,  dated  30  June 

1944,  subject t  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Employees  of  Private 
Contractors  Engaged  in  the  Development,  Manufacture,  Instal- 
lation or  Maintenance  of  Radar  and  IFF  Equipment" 

33/  SOS  letter,  dated  22  April  1942,  subject »  "Personnel  Seourity 

Questionnaire  Form  HH 1-140  to  be  Executed  by  Key  Personnel  in 
Facilities  of  Importance  to  Army  Procurement'* 

34/  Vfl)  letter,  file  AGUF-U  230.741  (B  Apr  45),  dated  16  April  1945, 
subjeott  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Employees  of  Private  Con- 
tractors Engaged  In  the  Development,  Manufacture,  Installation, 
or  Maintenance  of  Radar  and  IFF  Equipment* 
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Technical  Observers  gad  Sallow  Specialist a 


On  21  *iay  1942,  the  Assistant  chief  or  Staff,  0-2,  waa  authorised 
by  War  Department  directive  to  clear  civilian  experts  going  abroad 
in  VHr  Department  interest*.    It  boomrte  desirable  to  extend  this 
a  hook  to  oivilian  technical  observers  and  service  specialists  serving 
with  troops  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  Tkiited  States,  this 
was  accomplished  by  War  Department  directive,  dated  7  Hovember  1942, 
which  delegated  the  authority  to  The  .provost  Marshal  Ooneral  to  a  haste 
all  civilian  experts  inoluiing  those  going  abroad- The  Provost 
Marshal  General  was  ordered  to  provide  the  neoessary  oheok  and 
promptly  advise  the  agenoles  concerned  of  the  acceptability  or  un- 
deslrabiiity  of  each  individual*     The  central  files  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Invest! gati on.  Office  of  Baval  Intelligence  and  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office  were  checked  in  each  case,    The  7  November 
1942  directive  was  revised  on  IS  January  1943,  ordering  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  provide  a  cheok  of  the  files  of  his  office  and 
of  other  governmental  agenoles  and  to  report  to  the  requesting 
agency  any  derogatory  information  disclosed  thereby  (instead  of 
passing  on  the  acceptability  of  the  individual}.    It  also  provided 
that  no  field  investigations  be  conducted  unless  specifically 
requested, 

Investigation  of  Enlisted  lien  for  Investigatore 

The  authority  to  make  Investigations  of  military  personnel  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  assignment  as  sergeant  investigators* 
was  provided  in  War  Department  directive,  dated  16  October  1943  ^ 
This  directive  was  necessary  in  order  that  The  Provost  Marshal 
General's  Offioe  could  investigate  applicants  for  its  corps  of 
sergeant  investigators,  since  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Offioe 
previously  had  no  authority  to  investigate  any  military  personnel* 


Applicants  for  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  QVomaE's  Army  Corps) 

Arrangements  were  nada  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director,  Personnel,  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
for  the  investigation  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  WfcAC  by  the 
Hotel  1  Credit  Company*  under  contract  with  The  Pro-rout  Marshal  General- 

35/  V1D  letter,  ttU  KG  2&6  (lo-8*42)OB~S-8~M,  dated1  ?  Hovember 

subject i  "Clearance  of  Civilians  Acting  as  Teohnioal  Observers 
or  Servioo  Specialists  with  United  States  Troops  on  Field  Duty" 

36/  \VD  letter,  file  AG  321*19  (10-12-42)0B-S-B~M,  dated  16  October 

194 2 ^  subjectt  "Transfer  of  Certain  Operative  Functions  from  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General" 
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The  service  oomraands  wore  accordingly  notified  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  on  12  January  1943,  that  control  and  management 
of  this  plan  would  remain  in  the  Investigations  Branch  of  the 
service  coataand,  defense  ooramand  or  military  district  having 
jurisdiction .hJ    The  recruiting  officer  accepting  the  application 
for  enrollment  was  made  responsible  for  screening  the  application, 
preparation  of  a  Personnel  Security  Questionnaire  ^TD.PMGO.ID  Pont 
No.  63^.,  the  review  of  oas*  report 6  and  for  decision  as  to  the 
applicant's  suitability.    Applications  were  to  b«  separated  into 
the  following  olassifi oat ions j 

a.  Those  not  requiring  a  field  investigation  to  verify 
their  loyalty  because*  (1)  The  application  roveals  the  ap- 
plicant not  qualified  for  enrollment,  or  (?.)  The  applicant 
has  satisfied  the  recruiting  officer  of  hor  loyalty  by 
interview,  local  references  and  other  means, 

b.  Those  requiring  a  field  Investigation  to  verify 
loyalty.    In  connection  with  applications  requiring  field 
investigations.,  one  cop;/  of  the  Personnel  Seourity  Question- 
naire was  to  be  prepared  by  the  recruiting  officer  and  trans- 
mitted directly  to  the  Retail  Credit  Corporation  which  would 
ma!:e  the  investigation  and  return  the  report  to  the  recruit- 
ing of floor.    In  the  event  a  special  investigation  was  deemed 
necessary,  the  service  commands  were  required  to  conduct  it, 

On  22  February  1943,.  an  Army  Service  Forces  letter  was  published  which 
modified  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  letter  dated  12  January  1943, 3 V 
It  provided  tnat  reports  from  the  Detail  Credit  Company  would  normally 
bo  returned  direct  to  the  local  recruiting  officer  requesting  the  in- 
vestigation but  might.,  if  the  service  command  so  desired,  be  returned 
tnrough  its  headquarters .    This  directive  also  provided  that  no  member 
of  the  UftAC  oould  be  called  to  aotive  duty  until  a  favorable  report 
had  been  received.    On  6  Mar oh  1943.  an  Army  Servioe  Forces  letter 
was  published  which  provided  that,  the  Retail  Credit  Company  oould  in- 
vestigate all  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  ISAAC,  as  agent  for  The 
Provost  Marshal  General ..39/    Mo  otbar  change  in  previous  instructions 
was  made.    On  19  August  1943,  an  Army  Servioe  Foroes  letter  changed 

Sf/  PUGO  letiar,  dated  12  January  1943,,  aubjooii  "loyalty  Investigations 

of  Applicant*  for  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps" 
38/  ASF  letter,  file  SFX  341  WAAC  (2-17-43;  PR- 1      dated  22  February 

1943,  subject t  "Character  and  Loyalty  Investigations  of  Applicants 

for  Enrollment  in  the  WAAC* 
39/  ASF  letter,  file  SPX  541  TOAC  (3-8-43)  Pfl-I,     dated  fl  March  1943, 

subject:  "Change  in  Procedure  for  Character  Investigations. 

iSAAC" 
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the  requl foments  to  provide  that  imfesbi^iittoris  would  be  a&de  only  , 
whoii  spool fioell}  deeoed  advisable  jy  the  local  recruiting  officer, 3 
Provisions  for  direot  relations  beT.teen.  Array  Recruiting  Stations  and 
the  He  tall  Credit  Company  wore  revoked  by  a  Yrt.r  Department  directive 
dated  27  Oocenter  l£43.  *h.ich  provii*d  further  that  Investigations 
deemed  nr>o«s6i.ry  %ould  be  conducted  by  the  appropriate  service  coW" 
aaiv.d  *JL'     Subsequently  all  invaetij^tions  of  applicants  for  the  WA.C 
were  conducted  by  the  tforvion  o  onsen  dv, 

fjar  Department  Civilian  Personnel 

War  Department  Administrative  tfeaoranduia  JTo-  4„  dated  19  January 
2943.  add-sd  the  i nveatitjaciou  of  Ciiil  3*r»ioe  Employees  in  the  War 
Department  to  The  Provost  Marshal  vrduer&l  *  3  investigative  f  unotiona  *53r 
Although  the  primary  responsibility  for  determining  the  suita.bi  lity 
cf  applicants  for    .sdaral  service  ordinarily  is  vested  by  statute  in 
the  Civil  Servic:  Consul  s  a  I  on after  our  entry  into  the  vrar  the  Wer 
Department  recognised  a  dual  responsibility  for  this  function  bscauss 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  interna),  security  of  »hs  Depart- 
%act  and  the  character  and  loyalty  cf  its  employe *e      In  view  cf  the 
trc-aondous  increase  in  the  'swar  Dspertnent**  tivllian  component  arsd 
the  inability  of  tho  Civil  Service  Cciaotissicn  10  raeko  these  inves- 
tigations within  a.  reasonable  tias,.  the  War  Department  aasusxid  froa 
thij  Civil  Service  Commission  the  responsibility  for  these  investi ~ 
'gat ions  and  delegated  it  to  The  Provost  Marshal  Geaoral -    This  re« 
su4  nod  in  a  lar^o  irmrea.se  in  tna  number  of  icvestijationa  to  be 
nrcceesod  by  The  Provost  Marsha]  General     Vfar  Department  Adminis- 
trative Uamoruodiw.  flo  .  4*  set;  >:orth  the  invesritjati ve  requirements 
concerning  civilian  employees  of  the  War  Deportment  but  did  not 
prescribe  the  prcce jures  to  be  followed.     The  miniausa  requirements 
for  l.nveati^atiof1  of  each  civilian  employee  of  the  !ffar  Department 
consisted  of  (*)  preliminary  character  reTiew,  (b)  routine  investi- 
gations for  applicants  in  certain  listed  positions,,  and  (c)  special 
Investigations  for  applicants  for  positions  providing  them  access 
to  vital  information,  end  for  oertain  listed  categories  of  parsons.. 

Zocrat  I  La  search  a  nd  I)e  yf  I ; ;  p^ont^  Per  g  o;:  ne  1  _  Pea 1  i  qg  wi  th  Coarauni  oat  ion  b 

■ 

On  10  April  1943  a  ".Var  Department  directive  was  published  which 
provided  for  investigation  of  oomjeroisl  establishments  handling 

46/  ASF'  letter,  file  s»  341  17  Aug  43)PR-I»  dated  19  August  1943 . 

subject:  "Change  in  Procedure  for  Character  and  Loyalty  In- 
vestigations., Vi'AC" 

4j/  ifs  latter,  file  AG  341  «AC  (24  Sov  43)PIM    d^ted  27  Deoeuber  1943., 
subject i  "Change  In  Procoaure  for  Character  and  Loyalty  Investi- 
gations of  Applicants  for  WAG1" 

42/'  WD  Administrative  liemoraodua  Kb.  4,  dated-  IS  January  1943,  subject i 
"Character  Investigation  of  Civilian  fcrapioyaes" 

lis 


secret  research  and  development  dealing  with  communications.*?/ 
Although  the  Chief  Signal  Office r  was  charged  with  tha  responsibility 
of  effecting  clearance  of  tha  company  concerned,  it  was  provided 
that  investigations  of  personael  ba  made  by  contracting  commercial 
investigative  agencies  made  available  by  The  provost  Marsh* i  General 
to  tha  Chi of  Signal  Officer-    these  were  limited  to  five  investigative 
agencies  tha-c  The  Provost  Marshal  General  had  retained  to  conduct 
certain  routine  loyalty  Invest i nations ( 

franafer  of  [-iP^^»''Jnt9I-l^^»nce_ri«QtloRs  Within  gone  of  Interior 
fgg  ^he  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General 

As  a  result  of  a  study  made  by  The  Inspeotor  General,  dated 
6  Sovember  1943,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  recommended  that  staff 
supervision  over  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Counter -Intel- 
11  j* no e  Corps  within  the  son*  of  the  interior,,  exoept  for  general 
staff  supervision,  be  transferred  from  0-2  to  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Sorvloe  Foroes..**/    This  transfer  was  aecompUahed  by  a  War  De- 
partment Circular  affective-  as  of  1  January  1944-ix/    This  circular 
provided  tha-  investigative  functions  hitherto  performed  by  the 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  agents  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General* e 
sergeant  invest! gators  be  consolidated  and  performed  by  a  single 
staff  agency  in  ettch  eervioe  command.    The  Commanding  General ,  Array 
Servioe  Koroma P  delegated  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  supervision 
of  all  sorvloe  coimaand  loyalty  and  counter -intelligence  investigative  . 
functions  and  activities  transferred  by  the  war  Department  oirouier.iS/ 
On  20  December  1933,  the  Internal  Security  Divisions  and  Intelligence 
Divisions  in  the  sorvice  commands  were  dissolved  and  a  new  staff 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Security  and  Intelligence  Division  was 
established  in  each  service  coma and. 11/    The  Security  Intelligence 
Corps  waa  the  name  designated  for  the  new  consolidated  investigative 
corp» The  new  organisation  was  authorized  to  conduct  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  investigations i 

W  gB  letter,  file  £8  OU Ai^^O^^QK^  ^^WkpHV'X^r 
eubjeott  "Jeourity  of  Research  4  Development -Dealing  with 
Communications" 

44/  Mtwao  froa  live  Inspeotor  general  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  dated 
6  November  1943,  subject i  "Intelligence  Activities  in  Servioe 
Commands*!  and  tiemcrandum  from  Asst.  to  Deputy  Chief  of  staff 
file  tlDGSA  333(6  Hov  43),  subject t  "Intelligence  Activities  in 
Service  Con^ianda" 
46/  Vmr  Department  Circular  Hp.  324,  dated  14  Deoembor  1943 
ts/  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  Ho-  149,  dated  14  December  1943 
jtf/  ASP  letter,  file  SPX  020  ASF (10  Deo  43)QB-S*SPICV-H ,  dated  20  De- 
cember 1943,.  subject t  "Consolidation  of  Internal  Security  & 
Intelligence  Divisions  &  Activities" 
48/  ASP  letter,  file  SPX  333,6(1  Jan  44)0B-fl-3?MG~tfi  dated  10  January 
1944,  aubjacti  "Consolidation  of  Investigations" 
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a.  Loyalty  investigations  of  oar  tain  oiviliane  employed  in 
vital  war  industry,  and  of  certain  civilian  and  military  personnel 
within  the  military  establishment  or  under  military  oontrol,  in- 
cluding persons  being  considered  for  suoh  positions, 

b.  Investigation  of  military  personnels  civilians  employed 
by  the  Tiar  Department  or  under  military  control,  and  incidents 
within  the  military  as  tab  H  aliment  where  subversion ,  espionage* 
sabotage ,  or  disaffection  may  be  suapeoted  and  suoh  other  in- 
vestigation »s  may  be  directed  by  higher  author! ty„ 

c    Investigations  of  employees  in  plants  and  facilities 
of  importance  to  the  Army  and  fiavy  procurement- 

d.    Investigations  of  di star banco a  of  any  kind,  which  may 
require  the  use  of  troops* 

The  consolidation  thus  broadened  the  investigative  jurisdiction 
of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  which  by  January  1944  included  loyalty 
investigations  of  civilian  and  military  personnel  and  criminal  in- 
vestigations of  military  personnel.*?/    This  jurisdiction  did  not 
cover  Army  Air  Forces  or  army  Ground  Forces  military  personnel,  un- 
less requested  by  these  organisations  as  set  forth  in  the  War  De- 
partment direotive  of  29  December  1943  which  stated  that  any  in- 
vestigative as si stance  needed  by  the  army  Air  Foroes  or  the  Army 
Ground  Foroes  would  be  provided  by,  the  Army  Service  Foroes  on  re- 
queot  from  those  organisations*;*?/    The  29  Deosuber  1942  letter  was 
rescinded  by  War  Department  directive  dated  24  May  1944*  which  pro- 
vided that  investigation  of  undeveloped  leads  which  extended  outside 
of  Army  Air  Forces  channels  might  be  conducted  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  but  would  be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  service  command 
and  that  all  portions  of  investigations  extending  outside  of  Army 
Ground  Forces  elements  would  be  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
servioe  command .Zj/ 

American  Citizens  of  Japanese  Ancestry 

On  20  January  1943  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  authorised  by 
War  Department  directive  to  make  investigations  of  American  oitieens 

f^See  Criminal  Investigations  Program 
WD  letter,  file  AG  260.1(22  Deo  43)0B-S-B-M.  dated  29  Deoombsr  1943, 
subject!  "Counter  Intelligence  Activities*1,  provided  that  C1C 
personnel  assigned  to  AAF  and  AGF  be  employed  to  conduct  loyalty 
and  subversive  investigations  and  investigations  of  violations 
of  AR  360-6  within  AAF  and  AGF 
51/  rfD  letter,  file  AG  250.1  (22  May  44>0B-S-B-M,  dated  24  May  1944, 
subjeoti  "CI  Investigative  Activities" 
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of  Japan* B8  anoestry  in  order  to  oocaply  with  request  of  the  War  Re- 
location Authority  to  assist  is  determining  the  loyalty  at  Amor  la  an 
oitiaens  of  Japanese  anoestry  under  it  a  jurisdiotion.W    The  purpose 
of  the  program  was  to  determine  (a)  the  loyalty  of  American  oi titans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  to  permit  their  release  by  War  Relocation 
Authority  from  War  Relocation  Centers*  and  (b)  whether  those  so 
released  might  be  inducted  into  the  military  service  or  might  be 
available  for  employment  in  plants  and  facilities  important  to  the 
war  effort.    Subsequent  direotivea  vested  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
with  authority  to  conduct  investigations  of  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  for  employment  in  plants  and  facilities  important  to  the 
war  effort,,  employment  in  Army  posts  and  establishments,  enlistment 
in  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  applicants  for  Airman  Identification 
Cards ,  attendance  or  employment  at  educational  institutions  important 
to  the  war  effort  and  clearance  for  induction  of  male  oitlasns  into 
the  armed  forces. 

Cryptographic  Investigations 

The  Provost  liar aha I  General  assumed  responsibility  for  clearing 
personnel  for  oryptographio  duties  within  the  military  establishment 
on  3  January  1944,  in  accordance  with  a  War  Department  letter,  da  tod 
24  Deoember  1943.    This  letter  provided  for  a  oh© ok  of  local  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  police,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  and 
Security  Intelligence  Division  files,    It  also  provided  that  requests 
from  overseas  commands  for  record  oheclca  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  The  Adjutant  General  and  should  indioate  the  principal 
residence  of  each  individual  to  be  investigated..    Installations  within 
the  Zone  of  Interior  were  to  forward  requests  direct  to  the  service 
c Demands,    Ender  this  arrangement  it  was  found  that  insufficient  in- 
forms ti  on  was  furnished  to  permit  proper  identification  of  individuals 
for  a  record  check  and  instructions  were  amended  to  provide  that  all 
requests  for  record  ohecks  should  give  the  name,  principal  residence* 
race,  and  date  and  place  of  birth  of  eaoh  individual.BSf 

Since,  subsequently,  all  service  commands  reported  that  they 
were  experiencing  considerable  delay  in  securing  checks  from  the 
district  office  of  Office  of  naval  Intelligence,  the  24  December  1943 
letter  was  amended  a  seoood  time  to  provide  that  the  requirement  for 
cheeking  Office  of  Keval  Intelligence  records  was  rescinded  except 

HTTBS  letter,  HC  AG  291,2(1-9-43)  OB1 -S-F-tt,  dated"  20  January  1943, 

subjeoti  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  American  Citizens  of  Japanese 

Anoestry  in  War  a#looation  Camps ■ 
55/  WD  letter,  file  AO  311.5(21  June  44}0B-I-B-M,  dated  24  December 

1943,  subject:  "Clearance  of  personnel  for  Cryptographic  Duties"; 

TO  letter,  dated  5  April  1944,  subjeoti  "Clearance  of  Personnel 

for  Cryptographic  Duties" 
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that  a  check  of  Office  of  Haval  Intelligence  records  would  be  mud* 
in  cases  where  there  «tob  reason  to  believe  that  information  existed 
in  that  bureau  which  was  not  recorded  in  the  files  of  th*  other 
agenoies  to  be  ohecked .^i    This  resulted  in  more  expeditious 
handling  of  cryptographic  investigations* 

On  21  liar  oh  1945  all  previous  cryptographic  letters  were  re- 
scinded with  the  publication  of  a  new  War  Departei^nt  letter  which 
contained  a  few  .tdaor  changes  in  procedure*  one  of  the  principal 
ones  being  a  provision  to  insure  against  duplication  of  investi- 
gations nijjy    Tkia  provision  required  that  results  of  favorable 
loyalty  investigations  and  oheoks  bo  recorded  on  an  enlisted  man1* 
service  reoord  or  an  officer's  class If ioation  card.  Form  66-1, 

Civilian  Technicians 

late  in  February*  1844.  the  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
service  eotouand  of  civilian  technicians  whose  work  required  visiting 
war  plants*  facilities »  posts,,  camps  or  stations,  was  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  identification  oar da ,  Form  65-6 

Press  Credentials 

The  investigation  of  individuals  to  whom  press  credentials  war* 
to  be  ioauod  was  initiated  in  October.,  1944,  to  facilitate  and 
regulate  news  coverage  in,the  event  of  enemy  aotion  within  the  con- 
tinental Waited  States.^7/ 

Classified  Reproducers 

On  30  March  1&43*  a  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  letter  to 
the  n umber od  service  commands  and  Military  District  of  Washington 
directed  that  the  Alien,  Key  Personnel  and  Removal  of  Subversives 
programs  be  applied  to  all  employees  of  plants  handling  classified 
film,  blueprints  or  other  such  materials,    This  in  effect,  included 
investigative  jurisdiction  of  such  employees  under  the  personnel 
security  programs  designated,    Requirements  were  ohan^ed  by  sub- 
sequent amendments  of  Alt  380-6  and  War  Department  Circular  Ho*  43, 
1945,  the  latter  providing  Institution  of  personnel  security  measures 
and  programs  the  same  as  were  applicable  to  facilities  on  the  foster 
Inspection  Responsibility  List,  which  required  screening  and  in- 
vestigation, when  deemed  necessary,  of  all  persons  having  access  to 

U/  flD  letter,  fiie'  Stl"        5(2*  'dune  44J0B-I-B-M,  dated  24  dune  1&447 
— subject;  "Clearance  of  Personnel  for  Cryptographic  Duties" 
55/  WD  letter  ,  file  AG  311-  5(12  Mar  45)0B-I-B~li ,  dated  21  Jiaroh  1945, 

subject:  "Clearance  of  personnel  for  Cryptographic  Duties" 
66/  War  Department  Circular  No,  82,  dated  24  February  1944 
W/  War  Department  Circular  No,  417,  dated  26  October  1944 
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confidential,  secret  and  top  secret  inf onaation , 

58/ 

Air  Intel 11 gonoe  School  Students 

The  loyalty  investigation  of  students  of  the  Air  Intelligence 
School  was  instituted  in  May,  1944  >  for  the  reason  that  the  duties 
of  graduates  of  the  sohool  were  such  as  to  afford  them  ready  op- 
portunity to  seriously  injure  or  impodo  the  war  effort  These 
investigations  were  limited  to  three  way  oheolcs  in  the  appropriate 
Bar-vice  oom«ianda  of  Seourity  Intelligence  Division,  Office  of  Haval 
Intelligence  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  files? 

Manhattan  Districts  Itiited  Statea  Engineers 

The  Provost  Marshal  General,  on  12  May  1942,  by  sscret  letter,, 
informed  the  service  oommands  and  Military  Diatriot  of  Washington 
that  the  Manhattan  Engineers  District  of  the  United  States  Engineers 
had  charge  of  a  very  Important  secret  war  project  and  that  investi- 
gation of  civilian  personnel  employed  at  such  installations  should 
be  conducted  without  d a lay     This  was  supplemented  by  a  seoret  Army 
Service  Foroes  letter,  datod  26  May  1944,  whioh  directed  the  service 
commands  to  conduot  all  investigations  requested  by  the  Manhattan 
Diatriot  Engineers,    It  stated  further  that  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  had  been  assured  by  the  Manhattan  District  Engineers  that  , 
only  those  investigations  whioh  were  essential  would  be  requested.£2f 

States  War  Inapeotion  Service  Inspections 

The  Investigation  of  States  War  Inspection  Service  Inspectors 
was  requested  early  in  Juno,  1944.  because  the  War  Department,  in 
indorsing  the  States  War  Inspection  Service  program,,  interposed 
the  restriction  that  inspectors  working  under  this  program,,  should 
not  visit  plants  having  classified  or  aeronautical  contracts  unless 
such  inspectors,  have  been  investigated  and  cleared  by  military 
authorities.!!/ 

55/  War  Department  Circular  Ho,  46* „  dated  ?  February  1946 

W  ASF  letter,  file  SPX  250.1  Loyalty  (6  May  44)0B-S»SP«G-MS  dated 

10  May  1944,  subji  "Loyalty  Inves .  of  Students  at  Air  Intel,  Sohool" 
6u/  PMGO  letter,  dated  12  May  1943,  subjeotj  "Loyalty  Investigations 

of  Personnel  of  the  Manhattan  District,  Oaited  States  Engineers" j 

ASF  letter,  file  SPX  230,741(25  May  44)08-S-SPM0«M,  dated 

26  May  1944*  subject:  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Employees  in 

Private  Plants  and  Facilities  Requested  by  Manhattan  District 

Engineers" 

61/ ASF  letter,  file  SPX  333  5(6  June  44)0B-S~S?>MGS~M,  dated  10  June 
1944,  Bubjocti  "Investigations  of  States  War  Inspection  Servioe 
In spec tore" 
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Aerial  Photographs 


He quests  from  civilian  agencies  (ino lading  private  individuals , 
firms,  corporations,  federal  or  state  departments,  or  agencies)  and 
military  agendo  a  for  permission  to  make  aerial  photographs  or  to 
obtain  existing  aerial  photographs  of  areas  within  the  continental 
Halted  States,  were  required  to  be  approved  by  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  defense  command  concerned,  who  could  in  his  discretion 
inquire  into  the  loyalty  of  the  requesting  agoney-.^^    Any  investi- 
gation deemed  necessary  was  conducted  by  the  appropriate  eervioe 
command., 

Vfar  Crimes  Investigations 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Crimes  Division  of  The  Judge  Advocate 
General"  8  Of  floe,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  in  January,,  1946 
whereby  German  prisoners  of  war  held  in  custody  In  this  country  were 
interviewed  by  representatives  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  to 
secure  depositions  covering  the  prisoners'  knowledge  of  war  Crimea, 
Depositions  were  t soured  by  representatives  of  The  Provoat  Marshal 
General  who  visited  prisoner  of  war  camps  where  individuals  to  be 
interrogated  wero  located.    Unguis tioally  qualified  Security  Intel- 
ligence Corps  agonts  of  the  service  oommaud  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  camp  were  tseoured  and  attended  the  original  in- 
terrogations as  translators  and  received  training  for  future  inter- 
rogation a     After  the  training  of  Security  Intelligence  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  this  manner,  subsequent  requests  received  from  the  War 
Crime a  Division  for  interrogation  were  referred  to  the  Directors 
Security  and  Intelligence  Division  in  the  appropriate  servioe  com- 
mand und  the  interrogations  were  conducted  and  depositions  secured 
by  such  personnel*    It  was  subsequently  discovered  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  prisoner  of  war  camps  that  many  German  prisoners  of  war 
were  excellent  sources  of  information  concerning  war  crimes. 

Clearance  ot  Telephone  Company  Personnel  for  Duties  in  Connection 
with  Automata  Coding  ^uipaent 

An  Array  Service  yoroas  letter,  dated  12  January  1946,  prescribed 
clearance  upon  completion  of  satisfactory  investigation  by  the  ap- 
propriate service  command  of  all  telephone  company  employees  having 
access  to  automatic  coding  equipment.    The  Chief  Signal  Officer  was 
to  be  informed  of  the  satiafaotory  Investigation,  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  duly  executed  certifioate  of  clearance  and  identification 
photograph  were  Issued  and  filed  with  The  Adjutant  General £$f 

6^/  War  Department  Homo  No.,  580-44,  dated  19  September  1944,  subject i 
"Aerial  Photographs'* 

63/  ASF  letter,  file  3 FX  511.6(24  Nov  44)0B-I-SPSIC-MI  dated  12  Jan- 
uary 1946,  subject t  "Clearance  of  Telephone  Company  Personnel 
for  Duties  in  Connection  with  Automatic  Coding  Equipment" 
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Investigation  of  the  Sale  of  Military  Insignia 


Service  ocwuiandara  ware  responsible ,  under  AR  600-90.  for  in- 
itiating proaeoution  of  individuals,  firms  or  corporations  violating 
the  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  military  insignia  and  dec- 
orations.   It  also  required  that  service  commanders  males  spot  checks 
from  tiiao  to  time  to  see  that  holders  of  certificates  of  authority 
were  making  sales  only  upon  proper  identification -    Many  violations 
were  reported  in  the  sale  of  military  insignia* and  decorations,  and 
although  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  had  been  secured  to  apprehend  persona  violating  the 
Federal  statutes  governing  the  sale  of  such  articles,  servioe  com- 
manders were  reminded  that  it  remained  their  responsibility  to 


dential  funds  was  permitted  whore  necessary,  in  connection  with 
appropriate  investigations  made  by  the  Security  Intelligence  Corps* 
Although  servioe  commanders  had  from  1942  made  periodical  spot 
chocks  and  investigations  of  the  unauthorised  sale  of  insignia, 
the  use  of  confidential  funds  in  connection  with  such  investigations 
had  not  been  previously  authorised 

Delineation  of  Responsibilities  betweon  Direotorg  Intelligence 
Division,  Army  Service  Forces,  and  The  Provost  Marshal  general 

On  3  August  1946,  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Servioe  Forces/ 
in  a  memorandum  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  Director,  Intel- 
ligence Division,  Army  Servioe  Forces,  redesignated  the  responsi- 
bilities of  those  off ices. Staff  supervision  over  all  loyalty 
investigative  programs,  formerly  exercised  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General,  was  transferred  to  the  Director,  Intelligence  Division, 
Army  Servioe  Foroea,  except  the  investigation  of  civilians  outside 
the  Llllitary  Establishment.    This  included  transfer  of  staff  super- 
vision of  the  Seourity  Intelligence  Corps.    The  field  was  notified 
on  18  August  1945.°°/ 

Procedures  and  Operations 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  Investigations  Program,,  operations 
were  centralised  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office.  All  re- 
quests for  investigation!  wore  made  to  The  provost  Marshal  General. 

fli/  Army  Servioe  Forces  loiter,  file  afa  421,4  (H  Mar  40)OB-S-3r^dP-M, 
21  Mar eh  1945,  oubjeotj  "Sales  of  Military  Insignia,  Deooraticns, 
Medals  &  Badges'* 

65/  Memorandum  from  Commanding  General,  Army Servioe Forces,  file 
— *     SPICY,  3  August  1946.  subjectt  "Delineation  of  Responsibilities" 


Washington*  Do  C*e  where  they  were  processed  and  forwarded  to  the 
oorps  areas,  Rosulta  of  investigptioma  were  returned  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  Genera l»s  Office  where  they  were  reviewed  P  prooeasad,,  and 
for.varded  to  the  requesters »    In  December  1941*  a  tentative  Pro- 
oedurea  Manual  was  prepared  and  distributed  for  use  in  the  field, 
This  Manual  outlined  in  detail  the  manner  for  conducting  an  Invent! - 
gation  and  the  paper  work  involved, °J/ 

The  Investigations  Division  originally  provided  the  War  Depart- 
.oent  and  other  governmental  agencies  requesting  invest!  gat  ions  with 
two  types  of  Investigations c  a  name  ©hook  or  a  special  lnvs6ti^.tion» 
The  name  eheok  consisted  of  a  check  of  the  filaa  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,,  Military  Intelligence  Division.-  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence    Special  Investigations  included  the  n^*  check 
and  a  field  invest lgatlon  by  a  sergeant  investigator.    It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  name  check  in  most  instances  was  inadequate 
and  the  special  investigation  in  many  cases  was  too  extensive.,  The 
result  was  that  the  majority  of  cases  ware  made  special  and  this  in- 
creased burden  as  the  oorps  areas  developed  a  large  backlog  of  un- 
finished cases,    To  remedy  this  situation  the  Personnel  Security 
Questionnaire,,  Pom  HHI-MO,  was  adopted  in  March  of  1942 this 
form  provided  a  type  of  Investigation  tem&d  routine .    This  rout! ns 
invest! gat! on  included  a  name  check  and  a  ohaok  by  correspondence 
and  local  Investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  rnad®  m 
the  Personnel  Saourity  Questionnaire*  ag  provided  in  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  letter,  dated  21  March  1942 ,£?/  Oomrnmantal 
agencies  desiring  investigations  were  enoourag^d  to  employ  the 
routine  investigation  wherever  possible, 

0y  June  ,1942,  It  was  apparent  from  the  large  backlog  of  oases 
in  the  corps  areas  and  the  great  volume  of  Invest!  gat  ion  a  seeing  re- 
quested that  further  changes  were  necessary  to  oomplats  investiga- 
tions within  a  reasonable  tims*    Two  solutions  to  the  problem  were 
considered,    (to©  was  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  sergeant  investigators 
and  the  other  was  to  employ  civilian  inveatl^tive  agencies.  Xhe 
Investigations  Division  adopted  the  latter  plan  because  it  mas  ap- 
parent that  It  would  require  between  three  to  five  thousand  sergeant 
investigators  to  handle  the  load,    It  was  found  from  a  studj  of  the 
existing  commercial  agencies  that  loyalty  invest!  gati  one.  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  tha  Investigations  Division  could  be  obtained  oh  the 
average  of  three  dollars  per  investigation..    Five  copsroaroial  oompaniee„ 
Dun  and  Brads treat e  Hooper-Holmes ,  Jne0„  O'Hanlon  Reported  Rational 

W/ 'Tentative  Prooe3u?e¥liftnual.i,  issued  by'  'gho  'pjlGQ  - TSn^ol!ahar~~S55iri 

?kJ/   Personnel  Security  Questionnaire,  Form  BUT. -HO; 

War  Department  letter £  file  AG  321  =  18  MID(  2=26-43  )!lSB=Me  dated 
7.  March  1942 1,  subject!  "Personnel  Security  Questionnaire  Forme 
to  Accompany  Requests  to  The  PMG  for  Investigatisna" 

69/  proTOSt  Marshal  General's  letter  to  all  Corps  Ares  Provost  Marshals,, 
.       file  BIO  316,  dated  21  March  1942 ,  subject?  "Proses eing  of  Se- 
curity Questionnaire  Form  SKI- 140" 
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ConsuEors  Credit  Corporation,  and  Retail  Credit  Goapany,  bavii 
facilities  for  national  coverage  ana  for  handling  a'  large  vcIwbc  of 
requests  An  a  satisfactory-  manner r  -Kara  ratals  d  to  rnak>t)  investiga- 
tions ..£/■  The  Investigations  Division  then  adopted  the  tno  iypts 
of  services,  routine  acd  special,    Coaraerclai  companies  were  t 
employed  to  investigate  all  routine  requests  received  far  in-.esti.- 
gation.    The  corps  areas  also  were  authorised  fio  .use  the  coaraercial 
companies  to  investigate  th3  cacss  backlogged.ii'   Subsequently,  the 
coeneroial  agencies  ware  used  to  conduct  investigations  under  the 
"Plant  Lsvei  Progran,"  discussed  later. 

On  20  July  1<&2,  the  Inspector  General  subndtted  a  report  on 
the  delay  in  ccqpletion  of  investigations  of  civilian,  ^employees  '/ho 
were  to  be  employed  on  secret  or  confidential  workJS/   The  report 
recoEBuended  reduction  in  the  nundber  of  investigations  by  eliaji;'.iatior 
of  unnecessary  investigations ,  simplification  of  the  Form  ME-lko, 
amplification  of  the  case  report,  and  a  reduction  in  the  nuaber  of 
copies,  adoption  of  a  plan  to  insure  the  iEraedlste  check  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation ,  Office  of  Siaval  Intelligence  and 
Ifiilitary  Intelligence  Division  records  prior  to  the  completion  of  a 
case  in  a  corps  area.    On  31  July  1&2,  the  division   replied  concern- 
ing the  recdnnendations  as  follows  s 

a„   The  reduction  in  the  nunber  of  investigations  requested 
was  a  function  of  the  requesting  agencies.    The  Investigations 
Division  only  investigated  those  oases  which  it  received  end 
had  no  authority  to  refuse  an  investigation. 

b.  The  simplification  of  the  Form  Nstfl-IUQ  was  under 
consideration, 

c.  The  c;ase  report  fors  fed  been  simplified  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  inforaation  and  sxhibits  •  In  routine  casea  where  no 
derogatory  information  had  been  disclosed,  a  one-page  report  vm.s 
adopted.    In  ce&es  where  derogatory  information  was  disclosed 

a  special  form  nas  forwarded  to  the  requester  suam&rising  the 
derogatory  inforaation.    The  number  of  copies  of  case  reports 

1ft^^TESSSSeSSSSSSS  froS  (SfSs^TWT^Mi'J  ^orvTSeT^nSu^^T^^^^^^* 
Marshal  General,  dated  12  June  19^2,  objected  to  use  of  con- 
merclal  credit  agencic-s  for  legal  and  practical  reasons .  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  answered  in  aeaorandusu,  file  PpJSOl 
333.5,  dated  19  June  1<?UZ,  slating  that  thers  was  no  legal 
objection  aid  that  he  considered  the  use  of  ouch  agencies 
practicable  in  conducting  routine  investigations.    On  22  June 
19U2,  the  Chief  of  Staff ,  Services  of  Supply,  withdrew  his 
objections . 

71/  TCar  Department  letter,  file  AG  333.9  (7-7-4£)KB-5FAAI-PS-M, 

dated  8  July  191)2,  subjects  "Information  concerning  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted  by  coacarcial  investigative  ocmpaniaa" 

72/  Macio  from  the  Inspector  General  for  Control  Di-^ision,  Services  of 
Supply,  20  July  19U2,  subject $  "Inquiry  concerning  certain 
activities  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  The  provost  Marshal 
General" 
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had  been  reduced  from  five  to  three.    Distribution  of  the 
three'  copies  was  as  follows t  (1)  copy  for  the  service  de- 
mand Provost  Marshal's  Office j  (2)  conv  for  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office;  and  (3)  copy  for  the  request©}'. 

d„    From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Investigations 
Division,  on  17  November  l?Ul,  efforts  had  been  mads  to  ob- 
tain a  check  of  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatiga- 
tlon,  office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  Military  Intelligence 
Division  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  caee  in  the  service 
ccascand..    However,  Military  Intelligence  Division  and  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence  -were  unable  to  handle 'the  number  of 
requests  submitted  by  this  office  and  the  backlog  continued 
to  increase  in  th?3e  agencies. 

Beginning  in  September,  19U2,  requests  for  investigations  of 
civilians  were  inquired  to  be  saada  directly  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  service  comnande  .73/  This  initiated  the  decentrali- 
zation of  investigations  to  service  command  level.    It  too  coalred 
to  decentralize  all  the  procedures  to  the  field  and  have  the  In- 
vestigations Division,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  exercising 
only  staff  supervision. 

On  21  September  l?u2,  the  Investigations  Division  Ibbuso.  an 
"cmnlbus"  directive  which  informed  the  field  of  new  policies  and 
procedures  under  decentralisation  and  changes  in  procedures  aup3r~ 
sediog  the  Tentative  Procedures  Manual  issued  on  l£  Decenbor  19kl>lk' 
The  principal  provisions  wares 

a,    Recapitulation  of  The  prwost  Marshal  General's 

investigative  responsibility. 

be    Establishment  of  two  types  of  investigations  for 
The  provost  Marshal  Generals 

(1)  Routine  -  a  thorough  check  of  occupational 
record  of  the  subject  for  the  past  five  years  „ 
neighborhood  loyalty  chock  and  a  search  of  the 
files  of  government  agencies. 

(2)  Special  -  a  thorough  check  of  subjects  loyalty 
and  background. 

737"\7e,r  ISpa rl^enTTiemora ndum  l^.0^3--i}^.'^dAtG(i  2'  ^QjytQ^er^^T^"''" 
"*~        subjects  "Information  and  Instructions  for  Establishments 

Initiating  Requests  for  Investigations" 
7U/   Provost  Marshal 'General's  letter,  dated  21  September  19ii2, 

subjects  "Policies,  Procedures,  and  Instructions  for  Investi- 
gations Sections,  Internal  Security  Division;,  Service  CoMKinds, 
Investigations  Section,  Office  of  Provost  Marshal,  Western 
Defense  Command,  and  Investigations  Section,  Office  of  provost 
Marshal,  Washington  Military  District" 
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0.     Detailed  instructions  for  completing  a.  narr  typo  of 
case  report,  WD  -  PMGO  -  ID  Form  Kg.  52 ,  for  both  routine 
and  special  cases.  78/ 


d.  Procedures  relative  to  operations  decentralized  to 
cotama  riding  generals  of  the  service  caamandB . 

e .  Instruction  that  c ha ok a  of  files  of  Federal  auresu 
of  Investigation,  Office  of  Nfcval  Intelligence  and  Military 
Intelligence  Divioion  must  be  requested  through  the  lavcusti- 
gat  ions  Divisions  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office. 

f .  Monthly  statistical  reports  to  be  furnished  Investi- 
gations Division,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office* 

g.  Instruct! :ns  regarding  camp let! on  of  the  Personnel 
Soourity  Questions  ire ,  Fern  NHI-140. 

h*     Instruct  inns  for  subalesloo  of  requests  to  the 
commercial  agendo  »  for  invfefitigationc. 

Discontinuance  of  Chbok  of  Mi  1 1 te ,ry  Into  1 1 igenoe  Pi  vi  s  i  on  ?i^«3 

The  investigation  p.^csdure  included  a  aearoh  of  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence®;,  and 
Military  :Cntslligenco  Division.    By  July  1S420  Military  Intelligence 
Division  iiad  developed  a  tacklog  of  9*000  uneearchod  oaaea<  73/  This 
backlog  continued  to  grow  .sitll  September £  when  it  reached  70^000- 
Investigations  ware  delayii  until  a  report  from  Military  ICntelligenoo 
Diviaion  was  received  or  the  investigation  waa  closed  without  the  re- 
port, Bubjeot  to  baiag  rstponed  on  any  derogatory  information  being 
reoeived  from  Military  Ir  lelligence  Division..    On  24  September  1842, 
The  Provost  Marshal  Gene:  al  notified  the  Chief  of  Staff 0  Services  of 
Supply,  that  in  the  futmo  requests  for  Military  Intelligence  Diviaion 
checks  would  not  be  made.  77/    It  was  stated  that  the  quality  of  the 
Investigation  in  mo3t  oa^t  a  would  not  be  affected  since  the  fiJ.es  of 
Offioe  of  Haval  Jatslligu.c-e  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
duplicated  those  of  Mi  lit  i  ry  Intelligence  Division  to  a  large  e-xtent  „ 
and  the  field  irnrestigati'n  would  pick  up  the  information  in  oost 
inatanoes.    The  ellminati  ih  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 

76/  WD°to°ID  Form  tiZTlT,  greatly  amplified  case  repo^"5rTtl5s  

and  eliminated  T.Kay  Bian-houra  of  olerioal  work.    %hu  old 
report  form  prescribed  by  the  Tentative  Procedures  l&snual 
was  entirely  too  lengthy  ard  detailed^ 

76/  Memo  from  The  Praost  'iarshal  General  to  Chief  of  Staff „ 

Services  of  Suply,  file  SPMGI  521. 19 ,  dated  8  July  1942, 
subject i  "Re;  j  iionehip  between  The  Provost  KarshaX  General's 
Office  and  tu  Military  Intelligence  Division". 

77/  PHGO  Memo*  file  3PKCI  aZl*19,  dated  24  September  1942,  nubjeoti 

"RelationBhi ;  between  ','he  Provost  Marshal  General  and  Mi  litary 
Intelligence  Service" . 
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cbPok  w*s  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  26  Kovomber  1942  .If^ 

Late  in  September, 19*2,  there  was  submitted  to  The  Adjutant 
General  a  form  to  be  used  in  plaoe  of  Form  NNI-140-,    The  new  forn, 
known  ae  tffi  fliOO-ID-Porra  Mo.  SO,  wa»  a  siiapliflaation  of  the  old 
four-page  form  into  a  one-page  form     By  28  November  1942,  it  was 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  fie  Id.  12/       Shortly  thereafter  a  directive 
wae  issued  to  the  field  to  further  simplify,  standardise,  end  de- 
centralize investigative  f  onotlons.fiSf    thle  directive  provided  for* 


a.    Elimination  of  requirement  that  non-derogatory 
investigation  reports  be  sent  to  Investigations 
Division,  Provost  Uarshal  General's  Office. 

bc    Destruction  of  all  oaee  material  and  files  in 
non-darogptory  oases  except  the  master  index 
oard  on  whioh  the  result  of  the  investigation 
was  noted. 


o»    Microfilming  of  file  in  derogatory  oases. 

d.    Traaauittal  of  a  oopy  of  the  master  oard  of  all 
oases  to  Investigations  Division*  Provost  Uarshal 
General's  Of floe. 

Tho" Plant  Leval  Program"  was  initiated  on  4  December  1942.il/ 
This  program  was  first  installed  in  Ordnance  plants,,  and  later  ex- 
tended to  include  investigation*  of  most  of  the  large  requesting 
agencies,    The  program  provided  an  arrangement  whereby  personnel 
wore  investigated  by  an  ep proved  comma roial  investigative  company. 
It  constituted  a  decentralisation  of  prooedures  below  service  com- 
mand level  elnoe  security  officers  (War  or  Havy  Department  repre- 
sentatives) at  the  plants  were  authorised  to  make  requests  for  in- 
vestigations direot  to  the  commercial  investigative  agencies,  thus 
eliminating  the  service  command  as  a  ohannel  through  which  requests 
were  sent,  except  for  supervision.    Results  of  investigations  were 
returned  to  the  "plant  seourity  officers'1  at  the  plants  who  reviewed 
th«n  for  derogatory  information.    The  plan  made  possible  the  investi- 
gation of  thousands  of  cases  whioh  otherwise  would  have  beoklogged 
in  the  servioe  commands.    One  important  element  of  the  program 


78/  mm  from  the  Deputy  dW  of1  Staff",  rile  ttXiSA  230  (U-Sd-iS). 
dated  26  JJovember  1942,  subject »  "Change  in  Administrative 
Procedure  Involving  the  Military  Intelligence  Servioe,  the 
Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General t  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation" 

79,   PUGG  letter,  file  SWQI  315,  .dated  23  November  1942,  subjeoti 

— 1        "t¥I)  PMOO  -  ID  form  Ho.  66" 

80/s  PUQO  letter,  file  3VUQ1  535,  5,  dated  23  October  1942,  subject* 
—*       "Do central lea ti on  in  Investigative  Prooedures" 
61/  Provost  Marshal  General's  instructions  rewarding  "Plant  I*vel 
-*       Program'  for  Ordnacoo  Explosive  flauta*,  4  Deoember  1942 
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that  it  required  tha  security  officer  of  the  plant  to  'Ween'* 
hie  parsonnel  and  to  order  investigations  only  in  necessary  cases. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  concentrated  effort  to  screen  per* ousel 
for  the  purpose  of  elijdnating  unnecessary  investigations „  which 
effort  km  Intensifies  in  late  IMS.   Although  "plant  level*"'  later 
fell  into  diareputo  beoeuse  it  enoouraged  too  &eny  investigations, 
it  toade  possible  «  productive  nation  vide  investigative  syeteu 
whioh  Allowed  the  service  oenaonda  to  reduce  their  backlogs  to  a 
Biinimiffls  and  resulted  it  quick  returns  fron  investigations  requested, 

During  March  1943,  it  ms  decided  to  ell  ulna  to  oheoks  of  the 
files  of  the  Office  of  Baral  Intel 11 ce^oe  in  all  cases*  except  those 
of  Japanese -Avar-loans*  eases  for  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Developments  and  such  cases  where  the  facts  indicated  information 
night  he  found  in  the  Office  of  Havel  Intelligence.    This  step  was 
another  toward  sisipU  fixation  a«d  elimination  of  paper  worke  both 
in  the  field  and  in  Washington,    In  June  1945,  a  further  step  was 
«ade  to  simplify  investigations »  by  eliminating  tlie  local  police 
record  cheek,  except  where  requested  specifically  <> 

Aoti'dtieB  1^/]*''*^  with  transfer  of  Co\mter-Xntolligr>T  09  Fractions 

£jj53El  '  ' '    "'" " 1  '    " "  1  1 

On  $  Hovember  184S,  The  Inspector  General  issued  Ms  report  en 
Intelligence  Aotivitiee  in  the  sorvioo  ooBwande»r£/   This  report 
reaotamndedj 

1.    A  consolidation  of  the  investigative  functions  of 
the  Counter-intelligence  Corps  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
within  the  sono  oi"  the  interior,  and  that  a  group  of  investi- 
gators be  organised  and  trained  as  a  section  of  each  service 
command  unit,  for  the  purpose  of  oaking  such  investigations 
as  may  be  required  by  ceaapetont  authority  , 

b.  That  directives  be  published  emphasising  the  faot 
that  the  eeleotion  of  personnel  for  confidential  positions 
is  a  comaac"  responsibility. 

0.    That  aanuals  for  investigations  and  report  writing 
bo  rewritten  to  restrict  investigation  to  the  issue  involved. 

do    That  only  one  copy  of  the  report  and  maaftorandsaa  of 
information  be  made. 

This  report  led  to  the  transfer  of  counter-in tel  11  geuoe  functions 
froa  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  to  The  2>rovost  Marshal 

"62/  faeao  from  The  Juspeotor  o»neraTe  file  353  ^-Intelligence 
—        Activities*  dated  6  Uovomber  1S4S,  subjaott  "Intelligence 
Activities  in  service  ooBuraadfi" 
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General*    Aa  the  transfer  sstltipxied  tho  staff  supervisees  aetivi- 
tips  in  ft»  Frovrs-i  r&re&iaJ  General  >•  attic-.  s-4  sirriser  of  fonssr 
Counter-Intelligen^o  Caarpa  offioer  and  civilian  persona©!  a®re 
aeslgasd  to  the  division  for  duty  in  the  Xnveatigatioas  Branch. 


Oa  1  Starch  1944,  Bart  1  of  a  new  invGatigation  mansaal  ccsapiled 
with  'the  assistant  and  oojiourrcfta©  of  '£h«  Provost  SJarehal  General, 
wkea  Isaued  a,"  Anaiaiowt  Chi.of  <m  Stuff,  0-2.88/   The  purpose  of  this 

*ae  -to  plnoe  In  off cot  tSsa  noo^ndK^ona  mdo  by  The  In- 
©pester  Seneral       Q  V,me&nbo!?  X2'«3  and  to  furnish  all  personnel 
oondnotlng  oouator-lntolllgonoe  investigations  within  the  juria- 
diotion  of  the  War  Dsp&ybs&at  tin  adaqtaste  procedural  guide  to 
Insures,  (a)  uniformity  la  preparation  of  reports  of  oil  counter- 
intelligence investigations  esmcfeaoted  either  in  the  sot;©  ©if  the 
interior  or  overseas,  and  (»)  to  infers  oil  oonoomed  of  the  general 
procedural  priaeiplse  govemi&g  tho  submission  of  reports  and  the 
oondiact  of  counterintelligence  inwatigatioas  in  the  fon©  of  the 
interior.    She  nsanv&X  divided  counter-intelligence  investigations 
into  loyalty  and  eo^Xaint  investigations*   Genplatnt  investiga- 
tions wepo  subdivitfsd  into  Inoident  and  Individual  case;--;  and 
loyalty  iave©tigatS  <3i3S  was?©  subdivided  into  routine  and  special. 
Particular  stress  was  Ussld  on  el&ainatioa  of  unnecessary  invest!* 
gatioaa  and  Investigation  prosed1  Jt*eeB    Part  II  of  this  manual c 
covering  the  procedures  in  ths  ©oaduat  of  loyalty  investigations 
and  a  few  changes  t-z  Part  I,  was  pubXlshed  oa  X5  July  1S44,  Re- 
liance upon  the  discretion  of  tho  eorvio©  eorjEnenda  to  determine 
the  soope  of  loyalty  investigations  produoed  graat  variations. 
In  s&m  service  cooL-rands  a  rewtiisfl  fciv«atig&tion  consisted  of  a 
record  cfoecfe  only*  ^hile  in  others  15.  raore  axtenaive  investigation 
ims  iiade,    There  vm  also  considerable  variations  in  the  scope  of 
Bpeci&X  investigations  conducted  by  the  various  service  oessDaadfl  * 
Others,  a©  j,  the  manual  mi  sufficient  and  eeHapr«he»sive#  ^Koept  in 
oases  of  .nesw  or  special  operations,  and  in  those  inetanees,,  War  De- 
partment or  Army  Service  F.eroes  directives  ware  issued  giving 
specif 1©  instruotieswo 

Intel  X  igeaoo  Report  Cfcanai&i  a 


Qa  8  January  13*4 1,  the  Asw  Service  Forces  published  a 
dlreotlTO  which  provided  c!/ 


Oounter-iatolligonoo  investigative  aepwts  SanwS'r  IB iiQ-aib*' 

dated  X  ifereSi  1944 
Army  Service  Poross  diree^iver  file  SPX  512. 5<1  Jhn  44;0B-S-SPHIT-M# 
dated  2  Janu--<ry  X9<4„  siAb;jects  " Intelligence  Report  Channels" 
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ae    That  all  communications  to  the  Commanding  Central , 
Array  Service  Forces,  relating  to  the  investigative  functions 
and  aotiriti«D  trims  for  red  by  War  Department  ClrouUr  ]Jo»  32&, 
14  Docembsr  1943,  and  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  No0  149, 
14  Deoombsr  1943,  will  bo  addressed  to  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Service  Foroes,  attention t  The  ProvoBt  Marshs*.!  General •> 

b0    All  other  oominunicationa  pertaining  to  counter- 
intelligence,  domestic  intelligence  and  foreign  positive 
intelligence  will  be  addrsp-aod  to  the  Comoandlng  General, 
Army  Service  Feross,  attentions  Director  of  Intell^  ;  ice« 

The  2  January  IS 44  lettsr  also  provided  that  all  intelligence  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  Aecir,tant  Chief  of  Staff ,  ?iar  3o~ 
partment  General  Staff f  bo  channeled  through  thn  Commanding  General, 
Army  Service  For ceo,  attentions  Director  of  Intelligence  or  Tho 
Provost  Marshal  General,  whichever  me  appropriate  under  s ^para- 
graphs a  and  b  above „    On  25  January  1944,  the  Army  5ervj.cs  Forces 
published  a  dircotlve  which  clarified  tho  t emits  of  the  2  January 
1944  letter o  86/    No  change  in  procedure  was  direotodc 

On  10  May  1944,  tha  A  nay  Service  ForG»s  published  .-:   .  ■    sv  Ivus 
providing  that  nil  invfsetigatlvo  reports,  euznmorles  of  information, 
intelligence  file  a,  roquests  for  investigation  or  interview,  and 
correspondence  pertaining  to  counter-intelligence  or  loyalty  in- 
vestigations to  overaeae  oamffianda  be  channeled  through  The  '  :;c  •)  it 
Marshal  General,  attention!  Personnel  Security  Divleion086/  Th?3 
Provost  Morehal  General  waa  directed  to  forward  the  oojrrauni  oat  ions 
described  directly  to  the  appropriate  overseas  commander,  "he 
purpose  of  this  dire^ti^e        to  insure  adequate  supervision  by 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  over  communications  with,  and  Investi- 
gation! for,  evaroeaa  commands  and  to'  eliminate  misdirect:!  dis  o 
communications  by  centralising  control  at  the  Raehingtor.  level 
*fa»ro  it  w.c  possible  to  keep  better  abreast  of  the  frequent  ohasgea  of 
the  overseafl  unite  = 

EllialnatioE  of  Uhne oassary  Tawu t igat i ons 

Requests  for  investigations  continued  to  inorease  snd  in  July 
1943  reached  a  peak  of  149 , 555*    The  report  for  July  showed  10Q0000 
oases  on  h«ide    Thess  statiatioB,  along  with  a  general  trend  towards 
retrenchment,  lead  to  a  chtyago  of  ?for  Dep  extra  en  t  policy,    All  emphasis 
was  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  unnoeeaeary  investigations.: 

flfcV  Army  Service  force's  letter,  TH^ngpTTOo 3  (2l  Jen  44T^nR£3HfflRi, 
dated  25  January  ISM,  subject i  "Intelligence  Report  Channels0 

86/  Army  Service  Fcroee  letter,  file  SPX  250*1  Loyalty  C6  slay  44) 
OB-S-SPiaQ-fcV  dated  10  May  1944,  subject t  "Channels  of  Intel- 
ligence Communications  with  Overseas  Commands'1 
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The  Frovost  Marshal  Oenoral  w*#  cognisant  in.  early  1842  that 
recutita  traro  b«in^  mde  for  livaiorous  uum<»iiu>  invest! aetloae- 
Till*  was  al*o  roao^ni»»d  by  T.i*  Inspector  General  who  submit  tod  « 
report  on  SO  July  1942  reoou4oadln£  won£  other  things  that  tha  aunber 
of  iavaatlgstlous  oonduoted  by  7lw  Prcrost  laurabnl  Oonaral  bg  reduced 
by  oliainetin^  unaoeeasary  invsstlgstians  end  speoifioally  investi- 
gation* of  those  indirlduale  not  earvia^  or  about  to  sarvo  in  poal- 
tioon  whloh  involved  eoeret  or  confidential  aattera.57/    On  29  Da- 
ooober  1942,  Ilia  Proves  .  Uarehal  General  published  a  lattar  reoojoiiond- 
InG  the  uaa  of  faoi lie;  per scene 1  reoorde*  wucre  possible.  In  ordar 
to  avoid  duplications  oi*  lureat  lotion*  aod  eliminate  unnecessary 
luvaati-fttion».8jy    It  rnocMuoudaJ  that  porsonnel  raoorda  In  plants 
and  facilities  eubjoa  to  toe  lay  .orsoauol  Security  Frojro*  ba 
exoadned  by  representatives  of  the  sarviee  oosMO&de  and  tba  tech- 
nical aenioes  and  that  whore  suffloieat  favorable  information 
oonoeroins       Individual  wua  found,  no  inresti  Ration  ba  .Aad«  . 


A  sunaatioa  of  the  iuTosti^&tion*  was  ,oado  by  tho  »ireotor( 
Personnel  Security  Division,  Frovoet  Mwrahal  Osnoral'a  Office  In 
a  speech  at  tho  Lata  rial  Security  Conforenoo,  Sarrloa  Forces, 

In  St.  Louis,  lliasouri,  20  -  23  April  1945,  wMeh  la  quoted  in  part 
as  follows i 

"Jlay  X  point  out  that  about  a  year  ajo  thia  aonth  there 
wore  in  fcb">  neighborhood  of  9,000  iaTostl^tioas  in  one 
»ox»th,  thw  uonth  of  itoroh.    That  any  bo  a  little  hi~h  but 
I  as  not  far  off.    Six  <*ontha  n^o,  *o  congratulated  our- 
aolTea  on  nasterluj  the  40,000  Mark.    Jli^t  I  point  out 
that  over  100*000  loyalty  investigations  oooduotad 
throughout  the  continental  tblted  States  in  the  month  of 
March,  1343.    A  few  of  >ou,  si*  swathe  a-o,  woro  predicting 
that  there  would  be  no  acre  lavestl^tions  ta  about  two  or 
throa  months.    Yet  it  baa  jrowa  so  rapidly  that  we  oan 
hardly  believo  that  Uat  aw  nth  there  war*  over  100*000 
loyalty  Investigations.    r,o  adult,  as  the  Major  seated  a 
oinute  ajo4  th*t  1Q,i  of  the  Specials  ahould  be  routine* 
;ta  oven  j»  further  and  atato  that  probably  70/,  routines 
should  require  no  investigation,,  but  that  is  for  you  to 
detaraina  in  the  progor  conduct  of  your  personnel  soourity 
program.    If  you  invostlQete  all  of  those  you  will  ba  ln- 
Taati^atiiij  for  tho  duration  of  the  Tiar.    If  you  apply 

0/  M  **»o*  file  Id  m.W-dfrlG.  dated  ib  July  IS4H,  aubjeot. 
"Iaquiry  Concerning  Cartftin  Activities  pertaining  m  tha 

Off  loo  of  Tha  rrorott  Marshal  General" 
33/  Provost  Marshal  Oooar&l'o  latter,  file  SfilOS  SSI,  da  tod 
— *         39  Daecwabsr  1942,  eubjeoti  "Utilisation  of  rooility^ 

personael  Raoorda  la  W  I>or«onual  Soourity  rreeroa 
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acos  •oleotito  method  end  sooe  atana  of  screening  eltjiine- 
tion  of  uaneoaaaarv  and  duplicating  laveetltjitiona  tU*a 
wo  oaa  aeo  tho  end  of  this  thin^-*  > 

At  previously  dwatioaod  the  "Float  level  rro^ro^"  resulted 
in  too  uaay  laveati  jatlone     It  «ml*  found  fro.a  experience  that 
■any  security  offioera,  when  ^lroa  a  free  hand,  were  prone  to 
play  aaf«  by  prouiaououaly  requesting  iwveatijationa  on  a  wnole- 
■ale  beals.    Ihua,  when  1*  July  1943,  a  peak  of  149,558  requoete 
for  inveatijetlona  war*  received,  ltaaediate  positive  notion 
aeoeoeary,,  as  the  inoreeaia,;  oaae  load  was  booaelnj  prohibitive. 
Draatio  atepa  had  to  U>  taken     Beqjvatlnj  ajenoioe  wore  dU-eotod 
to  eoroea  tnoroujhity  all  pereoouel  to  elisniiAtp  unnooeaeery  in- 
vestigate one  and  to  redone  request  a  frox>  apeolal  inveetl Rations  to 
routine  lnveetlGetlone.  wherever  possible*    The  service  oeefcaoadrt  sere 
direated  to  return  regies 5a  for  investigations  to  the  requesting 
a^eaciea  where  they  had  not  boon  propsrly  eereeaod  and  reduoe  re- 
quests for  apaoio.!  i  avestl^tiaaa  to  routine  where  a  apeolal  In- 
veeti cation  m*a  unwarranted.*!;/    Another  directive  required  that 
roqueata  for  investigations  bo  oonfined  to  tive  following .i^S; 

a     alieae  to  bo  ejtployed  on  oJa3eified  and  aeronautical 

ocntraote. 

b.    Porsons  of  Jopanoaa  desoent  employed  or  to  be 

oiapXoyod  in  war  industry. 

0.    Appllaaate  Cor  oailstooat  or  coioaiseioa  in  the 
I/n»u'»  Ang  Corpa. 

d     Individual  aus^cotad  of  dlaloyalty. 

o.    Individual*  harlr^  unusual  opportunitiee  for  sabotage. 

f .    Xndivldiatlf  *rho»e  background  wn'i  ■ankaowa 

The  latter  directive  authorised  the  service  oowaanda  to  return  any 
case  except  thos*  «ns»»ratod  under  sub -paragraph*  a.  h  and  o  above 
if  deemed  by  the  service  ooasiond  to  be  unnecessary  or  if  einsaifiad 
apeolal  whero  it  should  havo  boon  olaaaified  routine,    Exception!  to 
the  general  rulo  eere  tic  bB  im-de  only  for  jjoort  and  substantial  reasons 
Qb  5  August  19*5  Tho  Provoat  ttorsbal  General  conmunioated  -Tlth  each 
of  the  asrvioe  ooAoOud*  and  Military  Dlatriot  of  ttashintftoa  deai^tin;., 

Tatr?towrBiri^ 

— *        3  /.u£uat  19*3,  subject j  "Royalty  Inveavi^tiona" 
90/  t»ar  Departaent  Mawarend'jrA  Bo.  H530-16-43,  dated  *  August  19*5,, 
aubjeoti  "Soreoninc  of  Internal  Security  Queationnaires0 
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datos  for  conferences  to  be  held  in  each  service  command  to  bo 
attended  by  ropros an tative s  of  the  service  oouimanda,  requa-sting 
ftgenoies  and  The  Provost  Marshal  C-eneraL  Q    Tho  purpose  of  these  con- 
fer enc© a  too  to  acquaint  requesting  agencies  with  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  inveetigationa,  and  to  explain  new  poli- 
cies and  procedures  which  were  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  this 
purpose e    These  conferences  were  held  and  the  desired  effect  fan 
evidenced  by  the  iaraisdiate  falling  off  of  requests  during  the  follow" 
lag  months  from  149,555  in  July  1943  to  66*813  in  December  1943. 

Joint  Tier  and  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Noa0  1  and  it  were 
Issued  on  3  Ho -.ember  1943  propounding  the  M calculated  risk"  doctrine 0 
Ahe  Inspection  Program  wan  Limited  by  these  circulars  to  plants  on 
the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  ani.'  investigations  in 
theae  plants  wore  to  be  limited  to  a  minimum  As  applied  to  the 
risk  of  disloyalty  of  personnel 0  the  dootrinti  of  "calculated  rink" 
required  that  the  extent  of  the  loyalty  scrutiny  to  ba  accorded 
employee a  within  the  suporvioory  juriedictirn  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  be  dependent  upon  (a)  the  iirporteac©  c:  the  plant  or  facility, 
and  (b)  the  nature  of  the  information  canon  'ning  the  background  of 
the  particular  employee*  The  more  important  the  employment  to  the 
war  effort,  the  less  auspicious  the  inform?  bi  on  required  to  Justify 
the  investigation •    Conversely,  the  leas  \ltal  the  task,  the  more 
derogatory  the  information  needed  to  Justjjy  the  investigation c 
Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  eliminate  investigations  where  nuch 
employment  did  not  involve  the  a b sumption  »f  an  unreasonabla  risk,, 

Civilian  Personnel  Regulations  No.  36  r-e quired  that  no  oivilian 
employee  be  allowed  access  to  secret  or  coifidential  infonnatr'.on 
until  investigation  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  tha  re- 
sponsible officer,  except  in  a  certain  few  ivoepted  cases .91/  As 
many  unnecessary  investigations  wore  being  r  ^meeted  under "this 
circular,  The  Provoat  Marshal  General  at  thii  tijae  proposed  a 
revised  circular  to  the  Civilian  Personnel  Di  rision,  Office  of 
the    Secretary  of  ftar  to  remedy  the  situation .    The  Provoat  Marshal 
General "s  recorEUEendations,  whioh  were  adopted  md  incorporated  in 
Civilian  Personnel  Regulations  No.  36  Revised,  datod  10  December 
1945,  provided  that,  excepting  those  employee;  -with  Ion,"  government 
experience  and  those  previously  investigated  b>  other  government 
agencies  -with  favorable  results,  excepted  in  t\v  pi-@ri.ociz  regulations, 
employees  in  the  following  categories  should  be  ' nvastiiatedj 

as    Employees  wh ose  duties  regularly  ir/olved  seoret 
information.! 

51/  Civilian  Personnel  Regulations  No.  36,  3  July'.  94^',  "*r[yj©ct! 
"Character  Investigations" 
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b  Eajployeea  whose  duties  frequently  involved  con- 
fidential information  would  ba  investigated  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  or  hii 
designated  representative,  eorioua  consequences 
would  be  entailed  if  such  confidential  informa- 
tion were  divulged  to  unauthorised  persons; 

c0    Employee*  whoae  duties  involved  seerat  or  con- 
fidential information  where  such  employee 11 « 
record  or  background  created  bus pi oi on  of  dis- 
loyalty; 

■ 

dc    Employees  having  access  to  corraauni cations  or  other 
information  relating  to  location  or  movement  of 
troops  or  combat  materiel  or  ship  sailings i 

e .  Operators  and  maintenance  personnel  on  all  types  of 
rtODBftuuicstiona  oQ  'lpnwnt  transmitting  secret  or  con- 
fidential information  (including  radio,  telegraph, 
telephone  arid  t el*  type  operators/! 

f.  Patrolmen  and  guards; 
ge    Materiel  inspectors*  . 

h .    Employees  with  criminal  re our da  showing  conviction 
for  felony  cr  major  misdemeanor  or  repeated  convic- 
tion for  minor  offenses  if  investigation  hat5  not  b^on 
mad*  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  prerequisite 
to  employment  j; 

1.  Employees  whorte  Standard  Form  No,  5?  and  WD,  PUDO-XD 
Form  Bo,  68  showed  disparity  evidencing  misstatement 
of  material  fact  on  either  formj  and 

j,    BHMqf  eliene,, 

The  new  regulations  did  net  require  the  investigation  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  had  InfrequtwiT.  access  to  confidential  cr  saeret  in- 
formation and  allowed  a  discretionary  privilege  to  the  responsible 
officer  or  request  intat tigatiOtU)  *inder  category  vhn  above,.  As  many 
War  Departments  employs*  «  had  little  aooese  to  highly  olas»ifa«d  in- 
formation, the  revised  regulations  did  muuh  to  aiinsitjais  unnecessary 
investigations  within  the  Mar  Department, 

The  Provost  Msrsitel  General  in  January,  1*44,  procured  the 
publication  of  an  Artsy  Sex  vi.ce  i'arees  letter  whitih  a^aia  directed 
all  requemtlnj  a genu is a  to  eliminate  -uir.eoessary  investigation* 

5fe/  ASF1  Wt^r7~rTT£~.J7x  £307717 TiT.?M  44)  OB-a-'SPHffl^iT 

dated  25  January  1944,  aw.Jeoti    °Xlirtiu*tlo~i  cf  tfaneoessary 
Investi^tlcn*" 
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TMs  diroctiYO  pointod  out  tlrnt  security  officers  wers  bein^  over- 
cautious and  tiiet  a  calouirt^d  rlik  «ust  be  tsdcm  where  Material 
dame*  to  the  war  effort       not  likely  to  rs suite    it  further 
stated  that  the  eelootion  of  personnel  for  confidential  positions 
was  a  ooiouand  renponsibllity ,  and  that  thu  request  for  a  loyalty 
iaveetljetlou  did  aot  evade  chat  responsibility,    this  was  followed 
by  a  War  Depwrfcyuent  directive  providi~^  that  no  lnvesti.g»tion  would 
be  requested  for  the  purpose  of  detent!  nia^  the  suitability  of  oi  li- 
ter? personnel  for  positions  of  trust,  except  la  unusual  eases* 
where  the  duties  of  the  person  to  be  i^veati^t^d  were  suoh  as  to 
*f f<wd  hia  ready  opportuuiV  'to  seriously  Injur*  or  lapede  the  war 
effort  JSr 

To  eliminate  unnecessary  oryptojraphio  invest! jetton*  The 
Provost  Jtorshal  General  on  30  Aeptenber  1944  wrote  the  Off  loo  of 
the  Chief  Siyoal  Of  floor  a  letter  of  clarification  ooncernln^  the 
24  peoember  19GS  orypto^raphio  direetive  which  author! tod  the  in- 
vestigation of  "ooattdatloned,  enlisted  and  civilian  personnel  now 
euployod  in  duties  connected  with,  or  having;  aeoess  to  the  prescribed 
secret  and  oanfldentlal  cryptographic  eyeteee  of  the  amy  or  who  are 
to  be  assigned  thereto,"    The  Provost  Marshal  General  stated  that 
the  phrase  quoted  above c  "duties  oonoeoted  with  or  having  eooess  to," 
would  bs  construed  to  include  only  psreomiel  who  actually  and  neces- 
sarily ootto  in  oontaot  with  secret  a  ad  confidential  orypto^aphio 
systems  by  reason  of  their  duties.    This  letter  of  olarlfioatlon 
succeeded  in  oliwlnatln^  «eny  unnecessary  cryptograph! o  investioe- 
tlocs 

On  12  Sap  tocher  1944,  an  Ara&-  Service  roroes  directive  author- 
ised ttio  servioe  aosjuainds  to  eonduet  only  such  alien  invest  lotions 
as  were  neoep sexy  to  establish  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the 
alien*!4/   This  re  duos  d  investigations  under  the  Allan  Employment 
pro^raa  as  every  alien  employed  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War 
and  Kavy  oantraota  Iiad  iieretofore  been  Inveetlgated- 

On  20  flepbaaber  1844,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  kvny  Servioe  roroes, 
in  a  conference  with  The  Provost  Marshal  Qenurnl  and  Dir&otor,  In- 
telligence Division,  Arjay  Service  roroes,  ordered  further  reduotlon 
in  Investigations  .-Sf    Bo  rcoosL^ouded  that  the  service  conaande  in- 
vestigate only  persons  having  access  to  secret  and  top  secret  in- 
formation, and  only  then  whan  such  personnel  were  working  on 

PoparUont  letter,  file  a6  383.1  Uy*Hy'  (it  Jon  44)6B°e~e~tt, 
dated  26  January  1944,  subject »  "loyalty  Investigation  of 
Military  personnel*1 
S</  Arcy-  Service  Forces  letter ,  file  8 FX  OH  31(9  Sept  44 ) OB-S-SiTiGP-il , 

dated  12  September  1944,  subject s  "Alien  Kmployaant  ProGraai" 
96/  mOO  Meaorandw  for  tbo  Seoerd/20  September ^$44 
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i*nhattan  District  Engineer  .irojeots  j  Rad^r  and  IFF  a  Cryptographic 
work,  worst  or  top  seorst  aeronautical  contracts.,  and  that  all 
other  investigations  amt  bo  approved  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General. 

the  pro-am  to  eliainata  unneoa»aery  investigations  evolved 
Into  a  program  of  ourteilaent  of  investigations.    In  accordance 
with  the  reooflwendaUon  of  tho  Chief  of  Staff „  Amy  Service  Forest*  , 
and  applying  the  doo  trine  of  "  alculatsd  risk,"  two  Viar  Doparta^aat 
dirootlfoe  wore  published  an  4  November  1944*  whiah  sharply  ourtallad 
tha  inTesti  Rations  program  a*  applied  to  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  the  suspension  of  suspeeted  subversives,**?    Theae  dirsotives  re- 
quired that  the  approval  by  The  Prorost  Marshal  General  for  employ- 
ment of  persons  of  Japanese  anoostry  In  plants  and  facilities 
important  to  the  war  effort  and  the  suspension  of  auspeatod  subver- 
sive* be  Halted  to  tha  following  faollitiea* 

a.    Paoilitlas  included  in  the  Master  Inspection 
BssponsibiUty  Usti 

b«    Faollitiea  pujajed  on  § worst  or  top  secret  contracts  3 

o .    Facilities  onjajed  an  Arm,;  Mr  Forces  research; 
•xporioontel  cu^ineorin^  and  dsvalopaant  projects  j 

do  Facilities  approved  for  the  reproduction  of 
olaaoified  notorial  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  18,  Aft  330-53  and 

e     gush  othsr  facilities  as  may  be  hereafter 

specifically  designated  by  The  provost  Marshal 
Gonoral. 


Very  fee  facilities  uere  desl^atsd  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
under  paragraph  •  „  above,   A^thotauh  investigation  of  employees  and 
fae  1U ties  included  in  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  Uat  was 
■till  required,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tha  number  of  facili- 
ties on  the  Master  Inspection  SesponsibiHty  Uat  was  reduced  frost 
4„911  on  1  January  19*4  to  1,231  on  1  Hoveaber  1944,    The  praoticil 
affect  of  tha  1  Iloveufesr  1944  letters  was  a  satisfactory  reduction 
in  the  investigation  of  oivi linns  employed  in  ifar  plants  and  faoi li- 
tis •*    Campari eon  statistics  show  that  in  October  1944 »  1,650 

Wf  war  beperfeaant  leaser,  file  Atf  0T,S  (31  Oct  44.)0B*8-SPMO-U, 
dated  4  Movewber  1944 ^  subjects  "liaployciant  of  Persons  of 
Japanaos  Anoostry  in  Plants  and  FaoiUtie*  Important  to 
the  War  Effort")  and 

War  Dopartacmt  lottor*  file  AG  335 -4  (31  Oct  44 )OB-S-8PM0-Ms 
dated  4  Bovwaber  1944,  subjeot?  "Suspension  of  Subversive* 
from  Privately  Operated  Facilities  of  Importanoe  to  tha 
nor  Effort" 
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Japanese  cases  were  received  while  in  De comber p  1944,  533  w^re  re 
oelvedo  The  total  loyalty  investigations  received  by  the  g  ?rtrice 
command b  were  reduced  by  2,GQ0  during  the  same  periods 

On  5  October  1944,  an  Array  Ssrviee  Forces  direotlve  via  3 
publiched  which  cited  provisions  in  paragraph  25a  of  TM  30=218 
and  liar    Department  letter,  5  February  1944,  subject i  "Disposition 
of  Subversive  and  Disaffected  Military  Personnel,11  providing  that 
no  oo-iplaint  investigation  wuld  be  initiated  to  determine  whether 
on  officer  or  enlisted  man  mi  [subversive  or  disaffected  except 
upon  reliable  inf ©relation  of  such  seriousness  that  whan  weighed 
against  the  individual's  known  reputation  and  record  of  ac^vi^e,  it 
compelled  a  ^rave  suspicion  that  he  was  engaged  in  subversive  activi- 
ty or  was  disaffected (,97/   This  directi/e  stated  that  the  foregoing 
standards  for  initiation  of  complaint  investigation a  were  to  bs 
fully  observed  and  all  commands  nore  ordered  to  institute  measures 
to  insure  rigid  adherence  to  the  restrictions  imposed* 

In  May,,  1946,  an  Army  Service  forces  letter  was  for^rw  ;  to 
the  servioe  eornraands  and  Mill fcary  District    of  Washington  request- 
ing each  service  coramand  to  prepare  a  one-time  report  :"or  tlio  pariod 
10  May  1945  to  10  June  194 5,  broken  down  to  show  requesting  sources 
and  titles  descriptive  of  the  authority  upon  which  the  requests  were 
bRsadoSS/  This  letter  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  survey  to  sub-nit  an  analysis  to  Control  Division,  Amy  3ervj.ee 
Forces r    Upon  receipt  of  the  reports,  a  staff  study  wan  mace  oy  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity 
for  and  further  curtailment  of  loyalty  investigations ,99/    The  con- 
clusions reached  were  (a)  that  substantial  and  adequate  "cur  tai  latent 
of  loyalty  investigations  had  been  accomplished,  and  (b)  that  the 
continuing  loyalty  investigation  program  should  be  based  on  a  vigor- 
ous application  of  existing  policies  to  limit  loyalty  investigations 
to  those  whioh  are  essential., 

JTorkJ^d^tati^U^s 

ibe  number  of  investigations  prooesesd  under  the  staff  super- 
vision of  Th'5  Provost  Marshal  General  are  statistically  divided  into 
three  categorieo,  (a)  loyalty  inrastigations  of  civilians,   [b)  loyalty 

jty  Army  iter  vice  forces  letter,  file  SPX  014,311  (2  Oot  44  J  0B  -3-SPr0P-U, 
dated  6  Qctobdr  1944 c  subject*  "Unnecessary  Complaint  Investi- 
gatione" ;  WD  Technical  Manual  TM  30=218,  dated  1  March  1944 p 
subjects  "Counterintelligence  Investigative  Report  e'r 

98/  Army  Service  Forces  letter,  file  SPX  250.1  Loyalty  {1  key  45) 

QB-6-SPMGP-H,  dated  1  May  IE) 45,  subjects  "Breakdown  of  Requests 
for  Loyalty  Investigations  for  the  Poriod  10  May  45  to  10  Jun  45" 

99/  Provost  Marshal  General Js  Staff  Study,,  file  subject. 

"Analysis  of  One-Time  ReportB  for  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining 
Information  Concerning  Curtailment  of  Loyalty  Iwasti  gabions" 
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investigation*  of  military  personnel,  and  (o)  complaint  investi- 
gations, including  civilian  and  military  personnel „ 

Ahe  follows  ng  breakdown  represents  the  voluma  of  Ic-yalty  in- 
vestigations of  oivi liana  on  an  annual  basis* 


Requests  for  Investigations    Investigations  Pending 

JSH.  lH^£tigation3  Consisted  at  End  of  Year 

•1841  2,3S5  45  2,1 

1942  392,499  289,668  106,143 

1943  1,308,363  1,368,517  46,179 

1944  362, 8£1  397„e88  10,3=>2 
**1945  12C,970  151,467  6,678 


*  From  1  November  to  31  December  1941 
**  From  1  January  to  30  June  1945 

In  vest  ±ga  bore 


During  1942  and  the  early  months  of  1943,  The  Provost  Jfiirshal 
General  experienced  a  continuing  neoeseity  to  redistribute  al.-iot- 
nients  of  grades  and  authorised  strength  among  tho  services  aoDKaands 
based  on  their  case  load  ^QlutTise*    As  all  agents  wore  p.ar-i?ii»jd  to 
the  service  conauands,  it  was  necessary  for  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  procure  publication  of  a  Tier  Department  letter  in  eg  oh 
instance  -to  make  these  changes*     It  sas,  therefore,  deemed  accessary 
to  integrate  the  administrative  control  of  all  agents  vurJxr  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  nhieh  waa  accomplished  by  TTar  Dopar  truant 
direotives  dated  10  June  1943 „  U)0/  This  directive  ordered  the 
transfer  of  all  enlisted  investigative  personnel  to  the  Detach- 
ment of  Sergeant-Investigators,  Corps  of  Military  Police,  Office 
of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,    The  directive  permittee  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  to  distribute  the  allotment  of  the  950 
sergeant- invoatige tors  authorised,  in  aocordance  with  work  load 
of  requirements  in  -the  aervics  rmisaands,  which  proved  to  be 
efficient  arrangement  in  thiB  respect. 

It  was  found  from  ezperisnoe,  however,  that  the  admi niat ration 
of  the  detachment  of  Sargee^it-Invastigators  in  the  Provoet  Marshal  ' 
General's  Office  centralised  too  great  a  work  load  in  the  Military 
Personnel  Division.    It  -mas  then  decided  to  reorganize  the  detachment 

100/ 7Jar  Department  letter,  file  Afl  221  (S -30-42 jPE-A,  "da'tedTSo' 
October  1942,  subject t  'Allotment  of  Grades  &  Authorised 
Strength";  7ar  Department  totter,  file  AO  2a«02  (2  June  43) 
PB-A-SPGA,  dated  10  June  1943,  subjects  "Allotments  of  Grades 
and  Authorised  Strengths,  Corps  of  Military  Police" 
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into  ten  detachments,  oris  for  each  service  command  and  thu  Military 
District  of  Viashington.    These  vrere  attached  as  units  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  only  to  the  corenands  indicated.lOl/   'Chin  directivo 
specifically  provTded,  however,  that  distribution  of  the  allotments 
to  the  tan  units  would  remain  under  direct  control  rf  ?hs  Provost 
Marshal  General,, 

In  order  to  implement  the  consolidation  of  investigative  and 
counterintelligence  activities  within  each  service  c  \  •       ,  .'n?iy 
Service  Forces  lettar,  dated  20  December  1943,  direct  <d  r;hat  in- 
vestigativa  personnel  as  aligned  to  The  Provost  Harchal  '.   -<  nil.  be 
assigned  to  the  oervioo  command  in  which  they  were  sta\.\oned  and 
that  they  be  included  in  the  bulk  allotment  of  such  ssnicte 
command* 102/  On  10  January  IS 44s  an  Array  Serrioe  Fore      \i  re<  b:ive 
established  the  Security  Intelligence  Corps  pursuant  to  v.o  re- 
organisation provided  in  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  iso>  V49, 
The  Fro^oct  Marshal  General  tran  of  erred  £30  agents  to  tha  nvw  Corps  and 
Counterintelligence  Corps  transf arred  903  agents,  mekirr:  t,  total  of 
1833  agents  assigned  to  the  new  organisation ■ 

In  Jemiary  1944,  the  policy -was  established  that  physioaMy 
qualified  enlisted  personnel,  wl      certain  exceptions,        res  i 
as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  units  or  activities  which,  ware  dovtlned  ' 
for  overseas  service.    As  Security  Intelligence  Corps  agents  \V\ re 
not  designated  as  an  exception  to  this  policy  in  t;h&         i  \o  ,,  (ho 
Commanding  General,   Qrmy  Serrioc  Forces,  pub?.  1  shed  a  directive  tyj 
14  February  1944  exempting  thsa  specifically,   103/    Tuis  exempt!  m 
was  made  by  the  army  Service  forces  as  a  definite  policy  had  bae » 
formulated  to  use  Security  Intelligence  Corps  agents,  qualified 
for  overs**,?  service,  as  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  replacements 
of  which  there  was  an  urgent  need  in  theaters  of  operation. 

So  table  of  organisation  was  ever  authorised  for  the  Security 
Intelligence  Corps-    All  of  its  personnel  were  included  it,  the  bulk 
allotments  to  the  service  commands.    As  a  result,  not  Security 
Intelligence  Corps  personnel  transferred  to  Coun-csrintsl  igenoe  Corps 
were  replaced,    fho  service  commands  also  lot;t  agents  through  hospital]  ■ 
aation,  discharges.,  officers  candidate  schools  and  vario  >s  otl*©r  types 

101/  T/aTHtopartrcgnirTett^^  Nov  43jd^?f^'tl^llpaat'gc'. 

10  November  1943,  subject:  "Sergeant  Investigator  r <s»t>,. ohjaentu'' 

108/  Army  Service  Forces  letter,  file  SFX  020  (10  Dec  43)OB-S»SPICT-M» 
dated  20  December  1945,  subjects  "Consolidation  of  internal 
Security  and  Intelligence  Divisions  and  Activities  j 
Army  Service  Forces  letter,,  file  &PX  333 ,,5  (1  Jan  44)0B-S~SFM(MI, 
dated  10  January  1944,  subject:  "Consolidation  of  Investigate ona" 
and  Army  Service  Forces  Circular  No.  149,  dated  .;<.  Deo amber  1943* 

103/  Army  Service  Forces  letter,  file  SPX  220.3  (8  Feb  ^<  )GB-S--S?QAC-K. 
dated  14  February  1944,  subject;  "Exemption  of  Security  Intel- 
ligence Corps  Personnel  of  ASF  Circular  No,  26,  Z<  January  1944" 
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of  attrition,  who  could  not  ba  replaced  with  qualified  personnel- 
An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  corps 
in  each  service  ocmmand  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  worte  lead 
requirements,  el  though  tee  coranaandB  -were  hard  pressed  at  times 
because  of  insufficient  personnel.    The  following  atatiotics 
reveal  tho  number  of  amenta  on  duty  in  the  service  consrands  at 
serai -annual  intervals  from  1  January  1944  to  1  July  194!:). 


SIC  Agents  on  Duty     Wan  1  July  44    1  Jan  46    1  Jul  45 


1st  SvC 

189 

159 

127 

:  ,o 

2nd  w 

202 

243 

211 

207 

3rd  " 

226 

204 

207 

201 

4th  " 

124 

95 

91 

09 

5th  tt 

173 

148 

165 

142 

6th  tt 

197 

1S5 

118 

155 

7th  n 

161 

111 

93 

104 

8th    "  " 

166 

173 

184 

182 

9th  tt 

199 

96 

144 

.'.66 

im 

98 

70 

67 

67 

WW  SvC 

8 

1 

2 

wss 

hst 

TEDS' 

Transportation  Corpa  Investigative  Personnel 

On  17  Bovaaber  I944t  a  letter  from  the  Off  tea  of  the  Chief  of 
Iran aportat ion  requested  The  Provost  Marshal  General  to  designate 
personnel  engaged  in  investigative  activities  at  ports  of  embarkation 
as  Security  Intelligence  Corps  agents  - 104/   This  designation  ms  de- 
sired because  of  (a)  the  large  volume  ofintelligence  and  original 
problems  at  ports  of  embarkation,  (b)  the  need  for  clouer  coordina- 
tion with  inter-related  agencies,  (c)  the  need  for  fumlo,  clothing 
and  equipment  for  Transportation  Corpa  personnel  to  properly  axecute 
their  investigative  duties,  and  (d)  the  highly  technical  iaveatigative 
training  afforded  members  of  the  Security  Intelligence  Corps  at  The 
Provost  Marshal  General's  School,    On  9  January  1946,  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  concurred  in  the  foregoing  request  and  s"?  .'■.ujswndod 
that  the  Chief  of  Transportation  take  necessary  steps  to  Pone  a 
Security  Intelligence  Corps  organisation  within  the  Transportation 
Corps  "which  vo  uld  tnaet  Security  intelligence  Corps  requiroraents.  A 
representative  of  Trio  Provost  Marshal  General  was  then-  assigned  to 
temporary  duty  to  aasiat  in  the  activation  of  the  new  organisation. 
The  following  activities  of  the  Security  Intelligence  Corps  at  ports 

104/  LattarTrom  Chief  of  Transportation,  nlTW^rm^ST^ST 
17  Soveaber  1944,  subjects  "SIC  Personnel  St  flonf idontiml  Funds" 
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of  embarkation  wera  supervised  by  lb*  Provost  Marshal  General; 


Investigations,  Conduct  of  Loyalty  and  counterintelligence 
Investigations  <,  Criminal 

Inveati  gat  ions  t  liaison  with  aorvioe  oommnde 
Investigations,  Traaamiaalon  to  other  inveetlgative  agencies 
Statistical  raporta  of  investigations 
Supplies 

Security  Intelligence  Corps  roster 
Security  Intelligence  Corps  qua  1  If  1  oat i one 
Disbursement  of  funds  under  Projoot  416 
Audit  of  funds  under  Project  4X6  ■ 
Training  of  investigators  at  The  Provost  Marshal 
General's  School 

Activities  of  Security  Intelligence  Corps  personnel  at  ports  of 
embarkation  were  confined  to; 

Loyalty  investigations ^  in  ports 

Counterintelligence  Corps  Investigations  in  ports  (as 

directed  by  Director,,  Security  St  Intelligence  Division) 
Criminal  Investigations  in  ports 
Foreign  positive  intelligence  in  ports 
Technical  intelligence  in  ports 
Domes tlo  intelligence  in  ports 

training  of  Agents 

The  first  centra II zed  training;  course  conducted  for  The  Provost 
Marshal  General »a  investigators  took  plaoe  at  the  Haticeaal  guard 
Armory,  Washington*  D»  C«*  between  4  Slay  and  25  May  1942 » Iff/   31k  ae*B'*e 
from  each  corps  area  and  Western  Defense  Command  attended  the  ©lasses 
which  were  devoted  to  Instructions  in  conducting  oivlllan  loyalty 
investigations  and  general  investigative  procedures*    It  was  origin^ 
ally  planned  to  conduct  a  criminal  investigative  course  immediately 
following  the  loyalty  investigations  course.    In  the  interims  how- 
ever o  preparations  had  baen  made  to  move  The  Provost  Marshal  General » a 
School f,  at  which  the  criminal  course  was  to  be  taught «  from  Port  $y®^s 
Virginia*  to  Fort  Oglethorpe p  Georgia ,    The  course  was  th&n  postponed 
and  rescheduled  for  1  July  1942  to  be  conducted  at  Fort  Oglethorpe. 
The  agents  were  in  the  meantime  retained  on  temporary  duty  at  the 
Washington  Field  Office,  Third  Corps  Area,,  until  X  July  IMS.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  wore  enrolled  in  the  criminal 
investigative  course  which  was  oondluoted  between  6  July  and  29  August 

T3o7    Frovoafc  Jikrshal  OenerOT  Miter,  file  1gmmrB»35o"~~ 
18  April  1842*  aubjaot;  "Training  of  Investigation® 
Division  Agents" 
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1942.    nar  Department  letter,  dated  28  Juno  1942  directed  that 
oriminel  investigation  was  a  connend  function  m  d  was  not  there- 
after to  be  performed  by  representative s  of  the  Office  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General *  s  Investigations  Division**  agente.  As 
a  reeult,  no  allotments  for  sergeant  Investigators  -were  subse- 
quently made  to  the  criminal  investigative  couraaa  oonductod  at 
The  Provost  Marshal  General 4 s  School.    Until  1  February  1944, 
when  the  Seourity  Intelligence  School  was  established,  no  central 
training  program  was  conducted  for  sergeant  investigators.  The 
Provoet  Marshal  General  directed ,  however,  in  paragraph  16  of  the 
Tentative  Manual  issued  on  1  January  1943,  that  each  service 
command  oonduot  a  training  course  for  sergeant  investigators. 
A  suggested  outline  for  the  training  oourse  was  contained  in 
Appendix  B  of  the  manual.    Each  of  the  eervico  ooranaudB  oonducted 
investigative  training  programs  during  this  period.    Some  of  them 
developed  excellent  and  instructive  courses,  while  ot&er  ooaoanda 
devoted  their  training  programs  to  "on  -the  job1*  training.  Because 
of  large  br.c&logo  of  oases*  some  ooamanda  determined  that  the  latter 
training  method  would  interfere  leas  with  production,,    Kith  ihe  oon<=> 
•olidation  of  counterintelligence  functions  within  the  sone  of  the 
interior,  it  was  felt  that  there  *as  a  need  for  an  efficient  ooatrally 
operated  and  standardised  training  pout so a 107/   The  Provost  Marnhal 
General,  on  1  February  1944s  established  tHo  Soourity  Intelligence 
Sohool  at  Chicago,  Illinois.    A  well  qualified  faculty  was  assigned 
to  the  sohool  and  subsequent  training  of  Security  Intelligence  Corps 
agents  was  conducted  there.    In  November,  1944,  this  sohool  was  con- 
solidated with  The  Provo3t  Marshal  General's  Sohool,  Fort  Sen  Houston, 
Texas  o 


T8T/~~ War  Department  Circular  Ho.  &ft.  14  December  19"4T 
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The  Key  Personnel  Pro/jmn  uaa  eotse-itially  an  investitive  pro- 
gram covering  enployoes  In  private  industry  employed  on  government 
contracts  important  to  Ster  and  I/avy  Department  procurement. 

Tho  objective  of  the  Key  Pwraoniiel  Prolan,  revised  and  modi- 
fied oo  the  Industrial  Employee  ^acurity  lro<;rar.,  snia  the  collection 
of  information,  covering  employees  of  facilities  important  to  the  war 
effort,  to  prevent  interruption  of  production  ior  the  '.'ar  and  ilavy 
Departments..    The  program  was  designed  to  acrt*m  and  investigate 
employees  of  private  industry,  to  (1)  prevent  suspected  3ubvuruive 
individuals  frosi  bein^  employed  on  important  defense  contracts  and 
(Z)  to  identify  suspected  subversives  already  enployeu  on  important 
defence  contracts  ao  that  action  could  be  taken  to  remove  the  indi- 
vidual frees  er.pl ojTient. 

Originally,  the  aurvey  or  inspection  of  facilities  of  inportance 
to  Amy  or  liavy  procureticnt  was  nade  by  Uio  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation,   This  pro<^an  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
under  way  early  in  l#tO,  under  the  provisions  of  the  delimitation 
agreement  betvteen  the  Federal  bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Office  of 
:!aval  Intelligence,  and  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  doted 
26  June  193?. i/   TO  plant*  having  procurement  contracts  or  otherwise 
important  to  Die  defence  program ,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
issued  a  manual  entitled,  '  Su^erti wis  for  protection  of  Industrial 
Facilities."    Kecoronandationa  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  ol"  Inves- 
tigation, as  a  result  of  surveys,  were  furnished,  in  the  case  of 
Arny  procurement ,  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  facility  concerned 
and  subsoquently  were  furnished  also  to  the  local  '.Tar  Department 
District  procurement  officer. 

On  12  larch  19ul  the  chiefs  of  technical  services  were  directed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  "Tar  to  dctorr-'ne.  wnettier  the  succestions 
contained  in  the  Federal  ^reau  of  Investigation  Survey  fceporta  were 
being  followed  .If   It  was  further  directed  t.*t  the  Local  District 
procurement  of fXccr  should  ma«;  this  determination  so  that  he  voulu 

1/  .b  ltr,  IX.  JO-ii  tV-Wi^-H-L,  o  July  1«10,  subject:  "Delineation 
of  Iiiveaticative  uuties  of  the  Federal  iiureau  of  investigation, 
Office  of  ilaval  Iatellitfcncc ,  a  no  military  Intelligence  Uvieion" 

2/  >.'Jj  J.eni o,  dated  12  larch  101,1,  subject;  'iltport  of  prorreiia  in 

*"      Flans  for  Plant,  protection" 


be  informed  of  plant  protection  conditions  in  the  facilities  in  his 
district.    Copies  of  the  reports  were  also  furnished  to  Military  In- 
telligence Di vision  which  analysed  the  reports  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  matters. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  its  surveys,  made  detailed 
inquiries  into  plant  protection  matters,  generally  including  matters 
directly  related  to  personnel  security,  such  as  identification  of  em- 
ployees, visitor  control,  safeguarding  of  military  information,  main- 
tenance of  personnel  records,  and  matters  with  respect  to  investigations 
of  employee  a     Reports  of  incidents  in  the  nature  of  sabotage  or  espion- 
age were,  of  course,  stressed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in- 
spectors • 

So  far  as  the  Jfcvy  Department  was  concerned,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  made  plant  protection  surveys  of  plants  having  Naval  con- 
tracts only  on  request  of  the  Bavy  Department,  after  recommendation  by 
the  technical  bureau  concerned. 

Early  in  19kl,  a  study  of  the  plant  protection  program,  by  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Iter,  resulted  in  the  determination  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  plant  protection  program  to  include  protective  inspec- 
tions of  facilities  of  importance  to  Iter  Department  procurement  by 
plant  protection  inspectors  of  the  various  -supply  -Arms  and  services,. 
The  intention  to  adopt  this  plan  was  announced  to'  the  chiefs  of  the 
garf    arms  anf*  services  in  April  of  that  year,  and  subsequently  a  di- 
rective was  issued  under  date  of  12  May  19bl,  inaugurating  the  program. 
So  far  as  personnel  security  matters  were  concerned  in  this  program, 
standards  were  laid  down  in  the  letter  to  include  personnel  records , 
investigations,  identification  control,  visitor  control  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Alien  Employment  program. 3/ 

The  adoption  of  a  Plant  protection  Service  by  the  supply  services 
resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  reviews  of  Federal  Bursa  a  of  Investi- 
gation plant  protection  surveys  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Division."/ 

The  Iter  Department  inspection  service  did  not  replace  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  surveys  at  that  time,  fi..jd  such  surveys  con- 
tinued until  3  January  191*2,  at  which  time,  the  War  Department  aa- 

-t  protection  in  plants 
elimination  of  the 
.  picture  served  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  which  was  necessarily  present  when 
both  the  Army  procurement  ids  trie  t  inspectors  and  Federal  Bureau 


V  W  *ao,  dated  15  Uay  l&l,  subject i  «  plant  protection  Inspection 
Service" 

U/WD  Itr,  AO  381  (6~7-lil)IIC-B-k\  10  June  1*1,  subject*  "Plant  Pro- 
taction'1 

</WD  ltr,  AG  00i\  {12-30-Ul)USC-B-a,  3  January  1942,  subject  %  "Plant 
protection  Surveys*1 


of  Investigation  ware  surveying  plants » 

Other  atepo  to  pravent  duplication  of  offort  were  made    in  cases 
where  there  was  a  question  aa  to  whether  the  Army  or  the  Bavy  should 
inspect  a  certain  plant,  by  referring  the  question  to  the  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  whioh  made  the  deoiaion.    In  aome  oases,,  there 
was  a  joint  inspection  by  both  Army  and  Navy  personnel 06/ 

Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  instructions  to  plant  protec- 
tion inspectors  by  the  Under  Seoretary  of  War's  Office,  a  manual  en= 
titled  "Plant  Pro-fceotlon  for  Manufacturers"  was  issued  by  that  office 
in  February  of  1942.7/  Upon  transfer  of  functions  of  the  Under  Seore- 
tary of  War's  Of  floe  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  in  March 
1942 „  the  inspectors'  manual  and  the  manufacturers*  guide  \*ere  both 
automatically  adopted  as  current  instructions  of  The  Provoat  J&rehal 
General4*  Offioe.0^   The  inspectors'  manual  was  revised  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office  in  November  1942  and  again  in  September  1943,9/ 
fhe  pamphlet  "Plant  Protection  for  Manufacturers"  was  revised  on  I  Mfy 
1943. 10/  The  instructions  oontained  in  these  inspection  manuals  dis- 
cussoa  personnel  security  matters  under  tha  heading  of  prevention  of 
sabotage  end  espionage,  dealing  among  other  things  with  visitor  con- 
trol, the  alien  program,  investigation  of  employees,  and  fingerprint- 
ing  of  employees  as  well  as  the  handling  of  classified  information. 
Prom  the  general  nature  of  the  plant  protection  inspection  and  of  the 
report  form,  personnel  security  matters  vera  substantially  in  the 
minority  and,  as  a  rule,  inspections  nsre  performed  by  persons  trained 
or  qualified  in  the  matters  of  physical  protection  of  plants  rather 
than  in  personnel  security  matters. 

In  the  early  part  of  1942  there  was  no  coordinated  program  for 
inquiring  into  employees*  records,,    Some  supply  service 6  were  carrying 
out  adequate  employee  investigation  programs  and  othero  were  no  to 
Some  services  were  investigating  all  employees  whether  or  net  they 
had  been  previously  investigated  and  whether  or  not  the  foots  of  the 
parti oular  oase  Justified  en  investigation.    The  management  of  pri~ 
vately  owned  plants  and  facilities 0  which  had  been  charged  with 
primary  responsibility  /or  determining  the  loyalty  of  employees,,  was 
direoted  by  the  Under  Seoretary  of  f?ar  to  maintain  adequate  personnel 
records  and  to.  procure  investigations  of  new  employees.    Some  plants 

U  Tfli  letter,  16  fteoombar  1941,  subjeoti  "coordination  of  PlanT>roteo- 
tion  Inspections n;  Seoretary  of  the  Havy  Itr,  22  December  1941,  ret 
letter  of  16  Deoember  1941  -  "Coordination  of  Plant  Protection  In 
sp90tionar';  WD  ltr,  27  February  1942,  subjootj  "Elimination  of 
Joint  Plant  Protection  Inspections  with  Havy" 
7/  W  pamphlet, "Plant  Protection  for  Manufacturers"  issued  in  February 
1942 

BD  letter,  AG  531  (J--28-42),  SO  March  1942,  subjooti  "Internal  Security" 
Internal  Seourity  Inspection  Manual,  Hovembor  1942;  Internal  Security 
Inspection  Manual,  1  September  1943 
10/Plant  Protection  for  Manufacturers ,  1  May  1943 
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•     '        ':T.;p\'.y^l        teediat&iy  eavelopsri,  axcelleit  tup  ■..■»>..;) 
loyalty  prograna,    The  grea  t  r.&jority,  howaver,  did  nothing*. 

With  the  transfer  of  Inte-nal  security  functions  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  In  March  1J?JU2 ,  it  became  apparent  tha  i,  a  progr-ia  ;rac 
-  •ic.ulred  that  would  supersede  all  existing  employee  loyalty  pregrv-ie 
of  the  supply  ear  vice  a  and  establish  a  coordinated  inrostig.ati.7o  .e£- 
fort,    Such  a  program  had  already  teen  instituted  by  the  gavy  Depart- 
ment,   Questionnaire  Form  KliI-lL.0  had  been  devised  by  t!3.fi  personnel 
Security  Section  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  din tr let 
procurement  and  intelligence  officers  wsre  securing  such  cnmtloa- 
nairos  for  the  initiation  of  investigations  by  Kaval  Intelligence 
agents,    The  respond  bill  ty  of  The  provost  Marshal  General  to  conduct 
.  loyalty  investigations  <?f  civilian  employees  cf  privately  operated 
facilities ,  to  supervise  and  coordinate  security  .niassur^s  in  iraeh 
facilities,  and  to  effect  the  suspension  of  suspected  s^bwreiv^s  was 
considered  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  such  a  prcgra»s  for 
the  hruy. 

The;  Sua pension  of  Subversives  progrsra  had  been  inaugurated  with 
the  publication  of  unnumbered  restricted  War  Derertmeat  circular 
dated  5  February  'X9h2s  subjects  "Rssaowl  of  Su.bvereiv.3s  frcw  fcrivctaly 
Operated  Fiicilitf.es  of  Irapcrtf-nct  to  the  iter  Effort."   the  circular 
provided  a  procedure  by  rhich  an  employee  of  a  private!}'  •pirate©' 
facility  inportant  to  the  war  effort  night  be  renoved  frcm  tjujploysien  t 
when  adequate  grounds  for  suspecting  the  -anployeo  of  subversive  &cti 
ity  were  disclosed  by  Investigation..    Thus,  eariy  in  !Si2,  eajloyses 
vf'31'3  rezioyed  under  autacrity  of  the  ?  February  15ii2  circular  after 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the  supply  services  bad  trees- 
mitted  derogatory  investigation  reports  to  the  Office  of  tim  Under 
Secretary  of  War  ,  and  after1  30  Karen  3.oj|2  bo  The  Provost  Marshal 
General ,    n©it  of  the  suspected  subversives  were;  discovered  bj 
chance  and  there  was  no  eyrtoraatic  investigation  or  transaisaion  of 
derogatory  Information  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General* s  Office .11/ 

Ops  ration  of  tha  Kay  personne^L^ro^m  by  l'he  Pretest  Marsha  1  Qgaesal 

Accordingly;,  iiho  Kay  Personnel  Security  Program  as  deviBei.  *;t 
ms  es3«iitially  ft  screening  and  Invastigatioat?  grcg£«at,  inaugvrfU^d  •;  : 
detennits  potentially  subversive  eno  disloyal  individuals  ritpleyad 
facilities  of  importance  to  Bar  Departojent  procwreicisnfe..    '?he  pr^rais. 
«ns  initiated  by  lettsr  to  the  technical  services  and  Air  Oorjf  C 
Materiel  comaand,  dated  22  April  192* 2-  ,12/  h  *a.pj.ay  rX  .> s  ^••••.itur  1  .rfrcv.  • 
rity  QuestiomMires  (Form  MNX-litO)  w8a*Tc:nnirdatf  to  each  supply  ser- 
vice with  the  request  that  it  be  distributed  aaong  the  per  Ices  pro- 
curement districts*    The  district  -rceureraeat  oiflcar,  i:  olleboration 

11/  SE3L  "Suspension  of  ijnbwr«ii»a  TarafSSP 

32?/  SOS  Itr,  22  April  151*2,  subject?  "Fersonn&l  Security  Questionnaira 
porm  HNl-*lUC  to  be  Executed  by  Xe/  Personnel  ir  Facilities  of 
Importance  to  Army  Procurenent." 

HA 


Tilth  the  personnel  officer  of  each  facility,  was  directed  to  de- 
wrmine  the  key  personnel  of  the  facility  and  secure  the  execution 
by  such  personnel  of  the  questionnaire.    "Key  personnel"  ware  said 
to  include  i 

a*   Employees  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  states j 

b.    Employees  in  positions  wherein  they  could  inflict  such 
damage  as  would  cause  an  appreciable  curtailment  in  production 
or  operation  of  the  facility! 

Co  Employees  in  positions  which  would  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire Important  information  of  products  manufactured  or  opera- 
tion performed,  and  to  convey  such  information  to  the  enemy; 

d ,   Employees  in  the  more  important  supervisory  positions ; 

and 

e     Employees  in  positions  of  particular  trust. 

lists  of  the  employees  thus  deteradnsd  to  be  key  personnel,  as  well 
as  their  couple ted  questionnaires,  were  forwarded  to  the  Facility 
Employment  Branch,  Internal  Security  Division,  provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral's Office,  which  screened  each  questionnaire  and  secured  inves- 
tigations of  employees  who  were  born  in  enemy  countries  or  otherwise 
had  connection  with  enemy  countries,  and  checked  upon  the  coverage 
of  each  plant  involved.   A  review  of  the  resulting  instigation  re- 
ports was  then  made  in  order  to  determine  whether  suspension  of  the 
employee  was  Justified  under  the  subversive  circular. 

The  establishment  of  the  War  Department  program  immediately 
raised  the  possibility  of  consolidation  of  Army  and  Hnvy  activities 
in  this  sphere.    By  an  exchange  of  letters  between  tins  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  April  19h2,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  War  Department  would  assume  full  responsibility  for  personnel 
security  measures  in  privately  operated  facilities  important  to  Mary 
procurement,  inaluding  the  key  personnel  programs .13/ 

The  organization  of  the  service  commands  in  July  19u2  produced 
an  immediate  change  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  security  protection  of  plants  and  facilities  was 
shifted  from  most  of  the  supply  services  to  the  Interml  Security 
Divisions  of  the  service  commands.    Only  Ordnance  and  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  retained  continuing  protection  functions  for  a  few 
facilities  designated  by  The  provost  Marshal  General's  office.  In 


13/  Ltr  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  U  May  19h2,  requests 
—      comment  with  respect  to  suggestion  that  War  Department  assume 

responsibility  for  handling  procedures  for  advancement  of 

personnel  security 
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addition;,  the  volume  of  requests  for  Investigations  received  indi- 
cated that  the  selection  of  *  toy"  personnel  iras  proceeding  without 
due  regard  for  the  importance  of  the  position  held  or  the  back- 
ground of  the  employee.   Accordingly,  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
service  commands.  Air  Forces  Materiel  Command,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
and  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  program,  out  limited  the  classes  of  employees  to  be  included 
to  the  following  i 

a,  Employees  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States j 

b .  Employees  in  positions  which  would  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire essential  information  or  who  are  in  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion j  and 

o.    Employees  in  positions  of  particular  trust .lij/ 

As  objections  had  been  raised  to  the  transmittal  of  lists  of 
names  of  toy  personnel  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  the 
letter  provided  only  for  a  statistical  report  by  facility ^  setting 
out  the  total  number  of  personnel  and  the  number  selected  to  execute 
questionnaires  *   All  questionnaires  were  still  forwarded  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  however,  where  they  were  screened 
and  the  appropriate  investigations  requested. 

The  re-examination  of  all  security  programs  in  August  19U2  pro- 
duced further  changes  in  procedures  under  this  prqgram.ljiJ/  The 
mounting  volume  of  questionnaires  clearly  indicated  the  necessity  for 
decentralising  screening  operations  to  the  service  commands.  Accord- 
ingly, the  August  191*2  letter,  while  preserving  the  same  classifica- 
tion of  key  personnel  set  out  in  the  letter  of  2?  July  19U2,  provided  • 
that  questionnaires,  after  execution,  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
local  representative  of  the  service  command. 

The  prevailing  indiscriminate  selection  of  employees  and  conse- 
quent deluge  of  questionnaires  produced  a  further  innovation.  To 
prevent  requests  for  investigation  of  personnel  of  relatively  unim- 
portant facilities ,  the  service  commands  were  specifically  instructed 
to  give  priority  to  screening  questionnaires  from  the  more  important 
plants  and  facilities- 

An  additional  safeguard,  added  in  order  to  assume  impartial 
action,  required  that  the  procurement,  exuminaticia,  and  segregation 
of  questionnaires  for  investigation  and  the  review  of  reports  for 
suspension  must  be  accomplished  by  personnel  other  than  those  con- 

1U/  £05'  1€F TBpT'OOu  (7-2a-^)3PAAI-PS-M,  2?~Julj  1&2,  subject, 

—  "Personnel  Security  Questionnaire  Form  NKT-litO  to  be  iJfscutod 

by  personnel  in  Facilities  of  Importance  to  army  Procurement" 
1$/  SOS  ltr7  SFSSQS  361,  9  August  150*2,  subject*  ^Continuing  Protec- 

—  tlon  Policies  and  Procedures" 
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ducting  the  investigations .    This  requirement  was  designed  to  prevent 
*  group  of  individuals  fro*  acting  both  as  prosecutor  and  judge  in 
any  case. 

The  first  six  months  of  operation  of  the  program,  however 3  were 
disappointing  from  many  standpoints .    The  unsatisfactory  results  wars 
primarily  due  to  the  following  factor  a  t 

*.   Supervision  of  the  program  from  the  Office  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  was  inadequate  due  to  insufficient 
personnel  and  a  acmsequent  failure  to  send  inspectors  to 
the  field  to  insure  proper  application  of  the  program; 

b.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  supply 
services  to  the  service  commands  placed  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  new  personnel  who  did  mot  understand  the  history 
of  the  program  and  ware  unfamiliar  with  the  action  already 
taken  by  the  supply  services  j 

c .  in  the  latter  part  of  august,  such  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  fingerprint  program  and  the  militarisation 

of  plant  guards  that  other  service  ccemand  responsibilities 
suffered*    Adequate  personnel  was  not  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gram by  the  service  commends  and  reli-u'w  was  placed  on 
materiel  inspectors  mho  had  no  background  on  which  to  base 
a  sound  selection  of  employees .    Such  inapectare  were  neither 
trained  for,  nor  interested  in,  this  type  of  work; 

d.  The  early  directives  were  general  in  terms,  on  the 
theory  that  bread  discretion  In  working  out  details  should 
be  lodged  in  the  service  ceamttnds  and  reliance  placed  upon 
the  initiative  of  field  representatives .    This  policy  pro- 
duced problems  instead  of  results.   Among  these  problems 
was  the  use  of  the  program  to  secure  information  concerning 
the  employee's  trustworthiness,  which  bad  no  connection  with 
the  suspension  program  and  recommendations  to  employers  based 
thereon;  and 

o,    The  cumbersome  Form  NNI-liiO  was  complicated,  diffi- 
cult to  fill  out  and  Inspired  numerous  complaints  from  manage- 
ment while  labor  complained  that  the  information  contained 
therein  was  being  used  by  management  to  discriminate  against 
eiKployoss . 

On  10  August  19U2  the  Internal  Security  Division  was  reorganised 
and  the  Key  Personnel  Security  Program  was  placed  under  the  personnel 
Security  Branch  of  the  Internal  Security  Division. 

Under  policies  transmitted  by  a  "secret"  letter ,  dated  21  August 
lata. ,  copies  of  which  were  later  ordered  destroyed,  each  service  com- 
mand was  directed  to  eattdns  the  questionnaire  and  to  determine  Tshich 
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requests  merited  special  investigation  by  the  swd.ce  ccsmttnd  and 
fttiloh  should  be  subjected  only  to  a  record  check  in  Washing  ten. 
Reports  of  investigation*  undertaken  were  tranamitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division,  Provost  Marshal  Qeneral's  Office,  for  re- 
view under  the  procedures  of  the  renew  1  program,   Where  the  Army 
Air  Farcee,  the  Chief  of  Crdnaoce,  or  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Ser- 
vice nas  responsible,  however,  the  questionnaires  continued  to  be 
transmitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  for'  screening 
and  request  of  appropriate  investigations , 


Late  in  November  191*2  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  questionnaires  and  investigations  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
personnel  to  be  selected  and  the  scope  of  investigation  to  tc  ac- 
corded each  request, 16/  These  letters  emphasised  that  the  success 
of  the  program  wae  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  these  screening 
operations ..   A  corresponding  set  of  instructions  concerning  the  type 
of  investigation  to  be  conducted  ties  transmitted  to  the  service  com- 
mands .17/ 

The  service  commands  were  informed  that  prior  to  transmission 
of  the  questionnaires  to  the  service  command,  the  local  Army  Air 
Forces,  Chemical  Warfare  Service  or  Ordnance  representative  respon- 
sible for  continuing  protection  would  determine  the  type  of  investi- 
gation and  that  after  investigation  by  the  service  ccemend,  a  oopy 
of  the  questionnaire  and  a  complete  copy  of  the  investigation  case 
report  would  be  returned  to  such  representative  .16/ 

These  letters  all  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
program  depended  upon  the  efficiency  of  screening  operations.  In- 
discriminate delegation  to  plant  management  of  the  duty  of  completing 
questionnaires  was  our  tailed  by  requiring  a  personal  visit  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  responsible  military  agency  at  the  time  of  the  selec- 
tion.   To  ease  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  lengthy  Form  KNI  luO, 
a  new  short  form,  WD-PMGO-ID  Form  No.  $8,  had  been  designed  and  mas 
forwarded  to  the  field  to  replace  the  objectionable  questionnaire  in 


To  emphasise  even  farther  the  necessity  for  screening  and  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  investigations,  specific  instructions  were  issued 


16/  SOS  ltr,  sm&S  M ;  ^"November"  I9u2,  sublet,  "Key  personnel 
Security  program  in  plants  and  Facilities  privately  owned  or 
Government  Owned  and  privately  Operated  which  are  Important 
to  the  War  Effort"  i 
SOS  ltr,  SPMGS  381,  29  November  191*2 .  subject t  "Key  Personnel 
Security  Program  in  Plants  and  Facilities  Privately  Owned  or 
Government  Owned  and  privately  Operated  which  are  Important 
to  the  War  Effort" 

17/  SOS  ltr,  SFTOS  J81,  9  December  19U2,  subject i  "Key  personnel 

—      Security  program 

IB/  PMGO  ltr,  SPUCSS  331,  9  December  1°U2,  subjects  "Xey  personnel 
Security  Program" 


to  all  Interested  agencies,  concerning  the  screening  of  personnel 
records.    This  letter  pointed  out  that  examination  of  personnel  records 
by  representatives  of  the  agencies  concerned  would  re-real  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  employee  records  contained  reports  of  inves- 
tigations procured  from  comneroial  companies  by  the  management.  Only 
in  case  iifonmtion  in  addition  to  that  possessed  by  *  plant  concern- 
ing en  employee  was  desired  mas  a  questionnaire  to  be  executed  by  such 
employees  to  Indicate  whether  an  Investigation  should  be  conducted ,19/ 

*  special  procedure  mas  adopted  at  government  owned ,  privately 
operated  plants,  at  which  the  procurement  agency  maintained  a  military 
representative ,  by  which  routine  investigations  couJn  be  requested  di- 
rectly from  comer cial  investigation  agencies  >£0/ 

In  March  1?U3,  the  Personnel  Security  Division,  provost  Marshal 
General's  Office t  vas  organised  and  the  supervision  of  the  Key  Person- 
nel Security  Program  became  a  function  of  the  Industrial  Employee 
Branch  of  that  Division. 

Authority  to  effect  suspension  of  subversives  was  decentralised 
to  the  service  commands  in  august  l$kZ,    However,  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  investigation  report  were  forwarded  in  every 
case  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General.    The  volume  of  quesUonnairee 
received  prohibited  a  close  review  of  all  case  reports  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  investigation,  the  soope  of  coverage  in  any  plant, 
or  the  aggressiveness  of  the  suspension  program  pursued  by  the  ser- 
vice commands ,   Accordingly,  it  mat  determined  to  transmit  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  only  derogatory  reports  of  investi- 
gation 21/ 


program  was  the  subject  of  c cement  and  study  at  the  Internal 
Security  Conference  in  St.  Louis ,  Missouri,  from  20  to  23  April  1?U33 
inclusive  .    The  major  problem  presented  to  the  service  commands  was 
the  continued  urgency  of  better  screening  operations  „    The  service 
commands  nere  encouraged  to  use  trained  personnel  in  this  task  and 
sergeant-investigators  were  euggbeted  as  the  most  likely  source  of 
such  personnel    The  First,  Second t  and  Eighth  Service  Commands, 
which  had  already  adopted  this  type  of  procedure,  reported  consider- 
able success  in  reducing  the  number  of  questionnaires,. 

At  this  conference  several  other  problems  worthy  of  note  were 
raised.,    It  had  generally  been  the  objective  of  the  loyalty  program 
that  personnel  who  applied  for  pcsitions  in  war  plants  should  be  in- 
vestigate;! prior  to  employiaent  '  T*>  April  191."'.  some  15,000,000  person 


19/  FMQO'I&S  5pifcS  3bl,  29  December  l<&2,  B\ibj£ct7"QtIlIiaHon  of 
—      Facility  personnel  Records  in  Key  personnel  Security  Program'4 
20/  PMQO  ltr.  SPMOS  331,  17  February  l?li3,  subject f  "Key  Personnel 

Security  Program1* 
21/  PMOO  ltr,  SPMGP  200,  1  April  19i*3,  subject j  "Key  personnel 

Security  Program" 


were  employed  in  war  industry.    The  turnover  of  personnel  In  this 
group  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  screen  and  Investigate 
employees  prior  to  employment  without  seriously  impeding  production „ 
It  followed  that  this  conception  had  to  be  abandoned. 

A  second  problem  concerned  the  reaction  of  labor  to  the  execution 
of  the  questionnaire ,    Prior  to  the  issuance  of  WD-PMOO-ID  Form  58 , 
national  labor  leaders  had  concurred  in  the  use  of  a  questionnaire. 
However,  local  labor  organizations  complained  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practices  that  items  concerning  color, 
nationality,  and  religion  permitted  discrimination.     They  further 
complained  that  the  information  contained  in  the  questionnaire  was 
being  used  by  management  to  the  detriment  of  labor.,    The  tenseness 
of  the  situation  was  illustrated  by  the  refusal  of  some  members  of  tho 
United  Automobile  Workers  in  the  Detroit  area  to  execute  questionnaires 
They  claimed  that  supervision  of  the  execution  was  a  proper  function  of 
labor  rather  than  management.    This  position  was  baaed  upon  the  union  e 
information  that  one  security  officer  had  permitted  a  local  labor  organ- 
isation in  one  facility  to  supervise  the  execution  of  queutionhairas , 
The  solution  of  such  difficulties  generally  depended  upon  the  tact  and 
initiative  of  local  War  Department  representatives. 

Specific  ina tractions 6  however ,  had  to  be  issued  to  prevent  some 
local  War  Department  representatives  from  using  the  program  to  sec are 
investigations  of  active  labor  elements  who  were  disrupting  production. 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  constantly  emphasised  that  normal  labor 
activities  were  not  natters  of  interest  to  the  Key  Personnel  Security 
program  or  Removal  of  Subversives  program.    Similarly,  local  War  De- 
partment security  representatives  were  often  over-zealous  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Information  received  from  the  investigation.    Thus ^ 
information  insufficient  to  warrant  suspension  under  the  circular  *a« 
occasionally  the  basis  for  informal  removal  of  an  employe v  ,?rosa  a 
position  of  trust,    particularly  difficult  in  this  realm  was  the 
revelation  of  criminal  records  of  a  non-subversive  character  which 
occasionally  resulted  in  the  employee's  informal  removal. 

On  $  itay  IjUi,  by  1st  tar  to  the  supply  services  and  service  com- 
mands, the  name  of  the  program  was  changed  to  "Industrial  Employee 
Security  Program"  .22/  This  change  was  designed  to  aid  screening  dif- 
ficulties by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  nature  of  the  employment 
to  the  background  of  the  employee     Under  prior  practice,  prominent 
citiaens  of  indisputable  loyalty  had  been  Investigated  merely  because 
they  held  important  super via or y  positions  regardless  of  the  unquestion- 
able personal  history  of  the  individual.    Individuals  of  national 
prominence  were  investigated  in  some  instances  under  the  policy,  often 
adopted  by  unduly  cautious  security  representatives „  of  requesting  100JC 
coverage  of  facility  personnel  - 

257PMQO  ltr,  8flEf~3BX,  i  »7  subject i  "Change  of  MaaaTo? 

Key  Personnel  Security  Program'- 
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The  extent  of  the  investigation  coverage  of  industrial  employees 
was  indicated  by  a  report  dated  1  October  19U3,  which  e  a  tin*  bed  the 
quarterly  loyalty  investigations  to  bo  conducted  under  the  Industrial 
Employment  Program.  It  nae  estimated  that  for  October,  November,  and 
December  19k3,  $0,809  routine  investigations  and  15^800  special  in- 
vestigations would  be  conducted.  These  estimates  by  the  service  com- 
mands were  based  upon  the  following  statistics  covering  completed  in- 
vestigations during  preceding  months. 

Estimated  Quarterly  Loyalty  Investigations  Report 
(Routine  Cases) 
Industrial  Employment  Security  Program 
Far  Oct.,  Nov. t  Dec,  13u3 . 
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EstiMted  Quarterly  Loyalty  Investigations  Report 
(Special  cases)1 
Industrial  Employment  Security  Program 
For  Oct  ,  Nov.,  Dec }  ISitf* 


lat  Service  Command  37U5 

2nd  *  n  1125 

3rd  "  "  I60li 

nth  <  »  h$ 

5th  ■  «  1677 

6th  »  »  J*25t* 

7th  «  •  13QU 

8th  •  n  215 

9th  K  •  2831 

mm  — 


TOTAL  XS8W 
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Facilities  Submitting  PSQe  for  the  Months 
of  July;  August  j  September  and  October 
19U3  under  the  Key  Personnel  Program 


1  November 


July 


1522 


August 


28SU 


September 


Ootobor 


967 


Total 


60S? 


^  During  the  period  July,  August,  September,  and  October  1?U3, 
O^Cjy  facilities  subs! t ted  personnel  Security  Questionnaires  and 
investigations  were  requested  covering  selected  paraonne2  employed 
at  these  facilities. 

The  tremendous  flow  of  eases  was  1  radicated  by  the  fee;  that  be- 
tween 1  January  19U3  and  1  Sovmmber  19U5  a  total  or  apprtacjnately 
1,168,000  loyalty  investigations  were  completed  by  The  Frcvoat  Mar- 
shal General ,  of  which  a  -substantial  number  were  investigations  of 
industrial  employees  under  this  program.    The  over-all  figures  in- 
dicate that  approximately  5%  of  the  personnel  were  selected  f  cr  in- 
vestigation in  facilities  in  which  the  program  was  completed. 

By  November  19U2,  the  war  had  progressed  from  defensive  to 
crucial  offerioive  ope  rations     Increased  production  activities  and 
conscription  prcducsd  critical  manpower  shortages  and  necessitated 
the  assumption  of  greater  risks  in  internal  security  to  transfer  per- 
sonnel from  protection  to  production  connected  with  the  offensive 
phase  of  the* war*    I<*  July  19u3,  »a  a  result  of  a  joint  Army-Havy 
meeting  j  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  been,  requested  to  conduct  a 
study  of  security  measures  and  to  males  recommendations  for  their  re- 
duction.   On  21  September  19U3S  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  to 
Lt.  General  Joseph  f .  McMarney,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Vice  Admiral 
JF.  A.  Home ?  Vice  Chief  of  Sav»l  Operations.    This  report  emphasized 
the  large  volume  of  inves  tigations  and  stated  j 


"Of  some  significance  as  an  indication  of  a  possible 
explanation  for  an  apparent  over-emphasis  on  investigations 
is  the  fact  that  investigations  are  recommended  as  an  in- 
cidental and  more  or  less  automatic  measure  by  the  inspector 
Moet  of  the  inspectors  are  fire,  safety,,  and  industrial 
engineers,  *  *  *  ** 
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The  conclusion  stated { 

^Fnsvention  of  EaploBflgs  &  Sabotage  t  The  development 
of  an  objective  standard  for  rating  lttc£litt.e*  will  «sb1s-: 
in  curtailing  activities  under  this  heading  to  these  a? 
direct  importance  to  the  procurement  program  -    The  pj-caant 
over-emphasis  is  the  result  of  moaantuiE  arising  from  the 
necessity  a  year  ago  to  take  drastic  measures  directed  to- 
ward the  security  of  the  country.    The  ccnoluaio&  that  thane 
measures  can  now  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  object?,  w; 
standard  based  on  consideration  of  importance  to  the  procure- 
ment program  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  changed  fiilitary 
status.   We  can  afford  to  curtail  soma  of  our  defensive 
activities  now  that  w©  are  on  the  offensive. * 


The  report  recommended  certain  specific  measures*  rubstanf-iiry  a» 
follows* 

"1-    Inspections  of  facilities  important  to  prot ^o-vsKsnt. 
should  be  conducted  by  The  Frowst  JJarshal  Gene  raj.  %n  e 
sarvice  for  procurement  a gen else  and  should  be  generally 
limitsd  to  pilftnts  vital  to  the  war  effort, 

"2*    Inspection  services  of  plants  important  primarily 
from  the  point  of  -view  of  espionage  at'  sabotage,  apart,  fccm 
their  importance  to  procurement f  should  be  separately  as tab* 
lished  and  a  separate  list  of  these  pesrsoniiel  security  "pXnvta 
maintained.    Such  inspections  should  be  conducted  by  specially 
trained  personnel. * 

In  accordance  nith  the  recommend* ti<na  of  this  report,  &  special 
committee  -was  created  representing  the  Army  air  Farces,  kinny  Service 
Forces,  and  the  Navy*    it  was  instructed  to  establish  criteria  for 
Inclusion  on  the  list  of  plants  to  receive  inactions  and  to  set  up 
the  impaction  astshinsry  to  be  employed,, 

On  3  Sovaaber  1°43,  »s  a  result  of  th»  deli.be^rtiv'ias  of  this  c<a~ 
mittee,  Joint  Army-Navy  Circulars  Number i  1,  2,  and  3  were  promulgated . 23/ 
Although  the  Industrial  Employes  Security  program  wis  not  c  [^continued 
by  the  Joint  Army-E&vy  Circular  a  Numbers  1,  2,  and  }  of  3  &<»v»Ebar  l?43s 
the  program  was  included  in  the  Personnel  Secarity  leaped::;  on  Progress 
and  ocsupiad  a  comparatively  minor  position  along  n&tn  other  peraonnej 
security  programs , 


Joint.  War  &  iifcvy  Departaents  Circulars  HoY.  1,  2,  &  3.  3  November 
1?Jj3;  subject j  -Internal  Security" 
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Under  Joint  Circular  Wo.  1,  two  types  of  security  inspect! cms 
were  defined  -  a  production  Security  Inspection  and  a  personnel  Se~ 
curity  Inspection.    3ecurity  inspections  were  limited  to  plants  in- 
cluded on  a  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  list.    The  criteria  for 
admission  to  this  list  were  extremely  stringent,    plants  vital  to 
procurement  were  designated  "P-l",  "P-2",  and  »W  and  received  a 
production  security  inspection.   Although  the  personnel  security  in- 
spection was  separately  delineated  and  constituted  a  separate  service 
for  "PS"  plants  -  it  was  also  included  In,  and  became  an  integral  part 
of.  the  production  security  inspection,    plants  dealing  with  highly 
classified  or  easily  sabotaged  products  were  designated  «PS"  and  re- 
ceived a  personnel  security  inspection  only. 

The  scope  of  the  personnel  (security  inspection,  as  defined  in 
Joint  Circular  Ho.  1,  consisted  of  the  primary  personnel  security 
programs.    The  inspector  was  to  check  the  functioning  of  the  Finger- 
print program,  the  Industrial  Employee  Security  Program,  the  Suspen- 
sion of  Subversives  Program,  the  Alien  Employment  program  and  the 
Japanese-American  Program. 2h/  In  cases  in  which  personnel  Security 
Inspections  only  were  given,  the  inspection  included  visitor  control., 
identification  systems  and  guard  forces  which  were  normally  considered 
a  purt  of  a  production  security  Inspection.    Such  special  personnel 
security  inspections  were  given  in  all  "PS"  plants  and  in  facilities 
assigned  to  the  Navy  for  inspection  responsibility.'    In  this  last 
category,  although  the  Navy  was  designated  as  inspection  agency,  the 
Army's  general  responsibility  for  personnel  security  activities  in 
Ilavy  facilities  dictated  the  assumption  by  Amy  agencies  of  the  obli  - 
gation to  inspect  these  measure*. 

The  Key  Personnel  Program  was  thus  limited  to  the  Industrial 
Employee  Sacurity  Program  and  loyalty  check  within  the  scope  of  the 
Personnel  Security  Inspection  Program*   Full  utilisation  was  to  be 
made  of  tho  personnel  records  of  the  facility  and  management's  estimate 
of  individuals  to  determine  loyalty  of  employees  who  might  endanger  the 
facility.    Loyalty  investigations  were  conducted  only  wtiere  necessary 
and  requests  for  such  investigations  were  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  doctrine  of  calculated  risk,  i»e,,  that  an  offensive  position 
in  the  European  conflict  permitted  the  assumption  of  risks  not  warranted 
in  a  defensive  phase  of  war,  was  adopted  as  a  standard  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment policy  under  the  Joint  Circular, 2j>/ 

An  inspection  report  form,  TO,  AGO  Form  530  was  devised  and  em- 
ployed as  a  minimum  check  list  in  conducting  the  inspections  26/  Part 

'21I7*3W^t^arprinting  program",  "Suspension  of  Subversives  "program'1, , 

"Alien  Employment  program",  and  "Japanese-American  program" . 
2$J  Joint  War  4c  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Nos„  1,  2,  &  3,  J  November 
—  '     19U3.  subject  t  "Internal  Security'1 

26/  WD,  AGO  Form  No.  530,  1  January  19UU,  "Security  Inspection  Report" 
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6  of  the  report  pertained  to  personnel  security  measures  and  was  filled 
out  when  completing  this  portion  of  the  Inspection.    If  the  personnel 
security  inspection  only  ware  given ,  the  inspector  also  completed 
questions  under  I,  Pert  kt  concerning  Prevention  of  Sabotage.  This 
division  of  the  report  soon  proved  unsatisfactory.    It  was  essential 
to  the  functions  described  in  part  B  of  the  report  that  adequate 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  unauthorised  entry  through  judicious 
employment  of  plant  guards,  f ending  and  floodlighting.    Accordingly , 
on  27  May  19UU,  the  report  form  was  revised,  and  these  elements  of 
the  inspection  report  were  transferred  to  the  personnel  security 
part  thereof .27/ 

In  a  report  of  Continuing  protection  Activities  submitted  by 
the  service  commands  for  the  months  of  March ,  April,  May,  and  June 
19U3,  U,3h0  facilities  submitted  questionnaires  covering  295,000 
employees  under  the  Key  Personnel  program. 

Illustrative  of  the  extant  of  loyalty  investigations  of  civilian 
personnel  during  the  six  months  period  from  July  to  December  19u3  is 
the  fact  that  £61*, 000  investigations  were  completed  by  the  commercial 
credit  companies  while  the  provost  Marshal  General  a  sergeant- investi- 
gators completed  131,622  special  and  10,07b  routine  investigations 
during  the  period.    Since  these  figures  included  all  civilian  loyalty 
investigations ,  the  number  of  investigations  a  ttrlbutable  to  the  Key 
Personnel  Program  cannot  be  determined.    However,  it  was  a  sizeable 
figure,  probably  $0  to  60  percent  of  the  total, 

A  manual  of  procedures  covering  the  conduct  of  personnel  Security 
inspections  was  transmitted  to  the  service  command s  inspecting  agencies 
on  28  February  l^Ui.    The  manual  Included  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  inspections  of  (1)  area  surrounding  the  facility,  (2)  Identification 
System, (3)  Visitor  Control,  (U)  Alien  Employment  program,  (5)  Suspension 
of  Subversives,  (6)  Fingerprinting,  (7)  the  screening  of  employment 
records,  and  (8)  instructions  on  the  preparations  of  Personnel  Security 
inspection  report  WD,  A00  Form  No,  530- 

Beginning  with  January  ljiih  reports  from  the  service  commands 
covering  activities  under  Joint  Circulars  Nob*  1,  2,  and  3,  3  November 
19U3,  were  submitted  by  the  service  commands,   With  reference  to  the 
personnel  security  inspection  program  these  statistics  stated  (1)  the 
number  of  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  Uat? 
(2)  the  number  of  personnel  security  inspections  conducted,  and  (3) 
the  requests  for  loyalty  investigations  of  employees  of  private  in- 
due trial  establishments.    On  the  whole  there  was  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility 
Uet  and  the  number  of  ins  pactions  conducted,   Requests  for  loyalty 

27/  #b,  AdO  F'orm  No.  $30,  2**  May  lyliU,  Re"vTaed,  "Security  Inspection" 
~~  Report" 
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inve.3tigat4.cn6  of  employees  of  private  industry  decreased  from  ap- 
proximately 19,000  in  January  X9UU  to  9,000  in  January  19k£  and  2i*00 
in  September  1?U$.    These  figure,  indicate  that  the  efforts  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General* s  Office  to  decrease  unnecessary  investiga- 
tions were  having  a  salutary  effect  on  investigative  activities  In 
the  service  consmnds 

A  review  of  st*  Us  Uoml  reports  of  the  manner  of  loyalty  and 
character  invest lg&ttone     trtrtTt1  under  the  staff  supervision  of 
The  pre  /©st  Marshal  General's  Office  from  January  19-1*2  to  July  19h5 
indicates  that  a  peak  of  11*9,555  investigations  were  made  during 
July  19U3     Fro*  that  date  there  had  been  e  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  investigation*     luring  December  19i*ft,  19,762  investigations 
were  rnde  3  fig  arts  available  for  July  l?u5  Indicate  that  only  16,000 
investigations  were  conducted     These  figures  apply  to  all  civilian 
investigations  and  include  Investigations  conducted  under  the  Key 
Personnel  Program,  the  War  Dspai  '—Jit  civilian  employee  investigations 
and  other  civilians  that  the  Uar  Department  desired  to  investigate. 
While  separate  figures  for  the  Kay  Personnel  Program  are  not  given, 
it  does  illustrate  the  tremendous  effort  the  War  Department  expended 
to  eliminate  disloyal  individuals  from  employment  of  Importance  to 
the  war  effort.    These  figures  alio  include  the  tremendous  number  of 
investigations  conducted  during  19il3  by  the  commercial  credit  companies 
(National  Consumers  Credit,  Dun  and  Drada treat,  Inc.,  Hooper-Holmes j 
O'Hanlon  and  Retail  Credit  Company*  Inc.)  as  well  as  the  special  and 
routine  investigations  conducted  by  War  Department  investigators  as- 
signed to  the  service  commends. 

Statutory  enactments  of  various  states  regarding  fair  employment 
practices  and  policies  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices  were  frequently  at  variance  with  certain  security  policies 
promulgated  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General.    In  particular ,  exceptions 
were  taken  to  certain  questions  regarding  race,  color,  and  national 
origin  included  in  the  personnel  Security  Questionnaire  Form  No*  $8 
used  by  the  War  Department.    The  Judge  Advocate  General  in  response 
to  a  request  for  a  decision  in  this  problem  expressed  an  opinion  that 
information  obtained  by  ear  plant  contractors  concerning  background 
upon  which  loyalty  of  persons  engaged  in  war  production  my  be  de- 
duced is  considered  a  prims  "occupational  qualification"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  131  <3)  of  the  Jlsw  fork  Anti-Discrimination  Law, 
The  New  Jersey  Anil 'Discrimination  Law  is  substantially  the  sas»  as 
the  New  York  legislation. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Walter  Tan  Riper , 
Attorney  General  of  Hew  Jersey,  dated  25  July  19tt$,  the  necessity 
for  securing  background  information  concerning  employees  of  war 
contractors  and  the  decision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  regarding 
the  legality  of  this  motion,  was  explained  .23/ 

23/  mo  Itr',  -gpSQP,  W  July  ' 
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Mr .  Tan  Riper  <e  reply  dated  9  August  19U5  concurred  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  judge  Advocate  General  and  stated  that  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government  wAb  supreme  with  respect 
to  natters  of  war  in  all  its  phases. 2 9/ 


Personnel 


program 


The  Key  personnel  Program,  with  the  Suspension  of  Subversives 
Program  superimposed  upon  it,  was  well  conceived  in  theory.    It  pro- 
vided for  the  Investigation  of  any  individual  about  whom  there  was 
an  element  of  suspicion  employed  in  a  privately  operated  or  govern- 
ment owned  privately  operated  plant  of  Importance  to  War  and  Wavy 
procurement.    If  the  investigation  disclosed  sufficient  derogatory 
information  an  individual  could  be  removed  under  the  Suapenaion  of 
Subversiwa  rogram, 

A  great  obstacle  to  efficient  operation  of  the  program  was  the 
difficulties  in  defining  with  more  exactness  the  type  of  employees 
who  wore  to  be  investigated .   Ko  a  consequence  the  personnel  adminis- 
tering the  program  requested  thousands  of  investigations  which  wore 
unnecessary  •    Generally ,  these  were  performed  by  the  commercial  credit 
companies o    Attempts  to  curtail  unnecessary  investigations  and  the  use 
of  credit  companies  in  the  investigations  program  are  covered  in 
the  ev3pt~r  an  "toylty  Investigations  Program. r<  The  Key  Personnel 
Program  reached  its  proper  perspective  in  the  security  field  when  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  personnel  security  Inspection  program  by  Joint 
Wax-  and  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  3  November 
19ii3 ,  and  the  Vaster  Inspection  Responsibility  List  was  reduced  to  a 
relatively-  email  number  of  Important  plants. 

Following  the  Japanese  capitulation  and  in  accordance  with  Jthe 
policy  of  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  security  activities  on 
15  August  19*45,  security  inspections  of  all  facilities  and  installa- 
tions and  the  resultant  investigations  by  Army  Service  Forces  agencies 
were  eliminated  .30/ 

On  21  August  19U5  all  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection  Respon- 
sibility List  were  deleted  and  Army  Service  Forces  agencies  were  In- 
structed to  notify  all  facilities  of  the  suspension  of  security  in- 
spections «  3^/ 

On  13  October  19k$,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  basic  directives  on  internal  security ;  joint  War  and  Bavy  De- 
partments Circular?  Numbers  1,  2,  and  3„  3  November  1?U3,  were  rescinded 
and  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  was  abolished -32/ 


29/' Ur  i'rom  Hon.  W.l).  van  Riper,  Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey, 
—       9  August  191*5 

30/  Telegram  to  commanding  generals,  all  service  commands.  Military 
™      District  of  Washington,  Chiefs  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 

Transportation  Corps,  and  Ordnance,  15  August  19U5 
tt./  Teleoram  to  commanding  generals,  all  service  commands,  Military 
J±/  Te^fSict  of^nington,  chief i  of  technical  services*,  21  August  19k< 
32/ War  Department  Circular  Wo.  315,  13  October  19hb 
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ALIEN  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 


The  mission  of  the  Alien  Employment  Prograra  was  twofold  ■  The 
first  and  primary  ob ^active  was  to  preclude  damage  to  or  destruction 
of  vital  war  installations  or  materiel  and  to  protect  ths  war  effort 
against  espionage  and  subversive  aotivity  by  aliena.,    The  Eoooadary 
objective  of  the  program  was  to  tiako  available  bo  the  war  effort 
the  wealth  of  labor  and  technical  skills  in  our  loyal  alien 
population. 

The  alien  population  of  the  oountry  o  on  tallied  a  larg;e  percentage 
of  experienced  meohanics  and  technicians  whose  aJcill  was  greatly  needed 
by  the  war  effort.    There  was,  however,  a  possibility  that  mure  ware 
disloyal  or  potentially  subversive  individuals.    This  oa-.dibi.oii 
necessitated  oareful  Investigation  and  proper  evaluation  is.  order  that 
the  dual  mission  of  security  and  maximum  manpower  availability  Right 
be  accomplished. 

In  1940,  Congress  and  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  govcraaant 
suddenly  realised  that  almost  nothing  was  Jcaoira  about  the-  alien  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Stat© a  except  in  terms  of  vague  general!  S;.eii  *  They 
also  realized  that  if  the  United  States  become  involved  in  the  conflict 
then  engulfing  Europe f  control  of  our  alien  residents  would  be  necessary. 
In  order s  then,  intelligently  to  plan  meaaurea  for  alien  control,  it  was 
first  aeoeosary  to  determine  the  extent  and  ramifications  o?  thfi  alien 
problem.    The  Allen  Registration  Act  of  2S  June  1840  (Public  Laif  H©s 
67 Q,  76th  Congress)  required  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  alx 
alienB  over  14  yaars  of  age.    Each  registrant  waa  provided  ?lth  an 
identification  card  bearing  personal  data  and  an  alien  registration 
number  a    This  information  and  other  data  in  the  files  of  the  SEciircration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  was  of  considerable  value  to  The  Protest 
Marshal  General's  Offioe„  Static itioa  obtained  from  the  alloc 
registration  records  disclosed  that,  as  of  31  December  1540,  there 
were  1,981,160  aliens  in  the  united  States  who  were  oitiser?1.  of  the 
United  Nations ;  436 $706  aliens  fr«a  South  and  Central  As  jri  -,a  who  wore 
not  included  in  the  United  Katiors  category  as  of  January  1942;  18 140,,  407 
aliens  from  neutral  as  id  occupied  countries  in  Europe ,  North  Africa,  and 
Eastern  Asia;  and  le101„926  aliens  from  enemy  oountriee,  i?«c,  (iesmany, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  largo  number  of  potentially  employable  aliens  in  the  United 
States  in  1940  indicated  to  some  extent  the  problem  of  the  Alien 
Employment  Program  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  loyal  f rasa 
the  disloyal  aliens  in  order  that  the  former  could  be  approved  for 
employment  on  class  if  led  and  aeronaut  ioal  War  and  Uavy  Department 
o on tract g , 
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Legislation 


the  basic  requirement  for  the  clearance  of  aliens  for  employment 
on  aeronautical  nar  and  «avy  Department  contracts  was  s sot ion  10 J  of 
the  Mr  Corps  Act  of  2  July  1926,  (44  Stut„  784;  10  V.S.C.  310)  which 
provided  that? 

"(j)  *  *  *  no  aliens  employed  by  a  contractor  for 
furnishing  or  constructing  aircraft ,  or  air- 
craft parte,  or  aeronaut j  o&l  aoce a  series  for 
the  United  State*  shall  bo  permitted  to  hare 
asceeu  to  the  plans  or  i pacific at ions  or  the 
work  under  construction  or  to  participate  in 
the  contracts  trials  without  consent  before- 
hand of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  con- 
es mod  , 

**•*•• 

"(p)    *  *  *  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that 
shall,  upon  indictment  and  trial  bo  found 
guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  ♦20,000,,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  five  yoara    or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.." 

This  legislation  marked  the  first  step  taken  by  Congress  to  croteot 
the  aircraft  industry  from  espionage  and  possible  sabotage.  However, 

with  this  exception,  Coagress  took  no  aotion  or  official  notice  of 
problems  of  alien  employment  until  Europe  was  engulfed  in  war  and 
Fifth  Colu-nn  activity  and  espionage  became  a  topic  of  current  dis- 
cussion. 

a 

Under  the  Air  Corps  Act,  the  3ecretnry  of  -*nr  was  charged  with 
administration  of  the  statute  for  the  VTar  Department,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  the  Navy  Department.    In  addition,  even  prior  to 
1940,  both  the  V.ar  and  iiavy  Departments  inserted  secrecy  agreements 
in  various  contracts  requiring  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  prior  to  the  release  of  classified  information  to  aliens 
employed  by  industrial  concerns. 

By  1940,  millions  of  dot  ars  In  T.ar  ~nd  levy  Department  contracts 
had  boon  awarded  to  private  Industry.    Congress  took  official  notice 
of  the  need  for  proper  safeguards  and  control  of  aliens  employed  on 
restrioted,  confidential,  and  seoret  povarnment  contracts  by  the  passage 
cf  the  "Act  of  2f  June  J 940,  Public  Law  071,  76th  Congress tl/ 

V  Act  of  28  June  1946,  "Aliens",  See  11,  Public  Law  671,  ftith  Con^rcsT; 
64  Stst.  680;  60  U.S.C.  1161 
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"Section  11„    Employment  of  Aliens  in  Certain  Ca-pao* 
itiesHFl^hlhitedr  PenaXtlesT  Definition 
p"o  r'aon 

na.    Ho  aliens  eaployod  by  ft  contra  e  tor  in  the  per- 
formance of  secret,,  confidential,  or  restricted  Govern- 
ment contracts  a  ha  11  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  the 
plftne  or  specif  i  oat  ions,  or  the  work  under  such  contract., 
or  to  participate  in  the  contract  trials,  unless  the 
written  permission  of  the  head  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment concerned  has  first  been  obtained,  and  any  person 
who  wilfully  violates  or  through  negligence  permits  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  V10,000  or  i-npriaoned  not  more  than 
five  year*  or  both„ 

"K    Any  alien  who  obtains  employment  on  secret, 
confidential,  or  ros -.rioted  Government  contracts  by  wil- 
ful «in representation  of  hie  tlien  statue,  or  who  makes 
such  wilful  misrepresentation  while  seeking  such  employ- 
ment, shall  be  fined  not  *nore  than  £10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both- 

"c.    For  the  purposo  of  this  section,  the  term 
''person*  shall  be  considered  to  Include  an  individual 
partnership  association,  corporation  or  other  business 
enterprise *n 

Although  this  legislation  made  unnecessary  the  insertion  of  contract 
provisions  safeguarding  classified  information,  both  the  Tmr  and  Havy 
Departments  continued  this  practice,  in  an  abundance  of  caution, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Ac :  of  2Jft  June  1340* 

The  Act  .of  28  June  1940  expired  by  its  own  limi  nation  on  30  June 
1942=    Despite  the  absence  of  legislation,  paragraph  51,  Amy  Regula- 
tions 380-5,  28  September  1942,  now  paragraph  61,  Amy  Regula  tio».» 
380-  5 s  15  March  1944,  set  forth  for  inclusion  in  all  War  Department 
contracts  classified  secret,  confidential  or  restricted  mandatory 
provisions  similar  to  those  set  out  in  the  Act  of  23  Jurte  1940  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  aliens =.    The  contractual  obligation,  which 
was  thus  imposed  became  the  sole  authority  applying  Co  contractor* 
for  the  continuation  of  the  requirement  that  consent  be  obtained 
before  the  employment  of  aliene  on  such  contracts  was  granted* 

On  14  February  1942  the  Havy  Department  issued  a  procurement  direc- 
tive which  provided  for  the  insertion  of  provisions „  similar  to  those 
set  forth  in  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  28  Juno  1940,  in  all  aeronautical 
and  classified  Navy  Department  contracts .2/    These  contractual  obliga- 
tions were  cons ide rod  ae  authority  for  continuing  the  requirement  that 
consent  be  obtained  before  the  employment  of  aliens  on  work  covered  by 
aeronautical  and  classified  Navy  Department  contracts.. 

Ra-ry  Procuremeh't'  directive,  dated  14  Fabrhary  19427  s'ubjeotj  ^Contraot 
Provisions  Relating  to  Disclosure  of  Information,  Employment  of  Aliens, 
Reports  by  Contractor,  and  Other  Protective  Measures" 
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Tilth  the  expiration  of  the  Act  of  28  June  1940 ,  additional  lnsT;ruc- 
tiona  -were  is  cued  to  all  Nary  Department  contracting  agencies  ,  on  6 
August  1942.  directing  the  Inclusion  of  agreements  for  aaf ©guarding 
classified  information  in  all  Kavy  Department  contractu  Zj 

Prior  to  the  expiration  af  Seeti'wi  11  of  the  Act  of  28  Juno  1940 
on  30  June  1942,  an  9t£ort  wee  ma  da  to  have  the  act  extended  by  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.     Ihe  resolution  me  prepared 
by  the  Speoial  Legislative  and  Liaison  Division  of  the  Offioe  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  liar  and  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Budget,  -which 
transmitted  it  to  the  Havy  Department    iha  Havy  Department,  at  firBt 
opposed  the  ^tension  of  the  existing  act  and  proposed  adoption  of  a 
new  statute  which  it  believed  ..ould  no  re  adequately  provide  the  neces- 
sary author! iy  for  the  Alien  fimployaent  Program.,    However,  after 
conferring  with  the  Uar  Depa resent,  the  Bavy  Department  decided  that 
th<3  possibility  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  the  existing  act  by  joint 
resolution  was  more  favorable  than  would  be  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing passage  of  a  new  act  and  withdrew  Its  counter  proposal  and  agreed 
to  the  Har  Department  proposal.,      Ihe  bill  was  not  submitted  as  a 
joint  resolution  but  was  attached  as  a  rider  (Section  1)  to  K.Ro  6355, 
Xt  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  26  January  1942  and 
by  the  Senate  on  11  June  1942  with  amendments  which  were  agreed  to  by 
tho  House  of  Representative*  m  22  June  1942 1    II. R.  6355,  however,  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  6  July  1948,  because  of  his  objections  to 
the  sections  other  than  Sectl»  1.. 

Following  the  President's  veto,  re-enactment  of  Soot ion  11  of  thi 
Act  of  23  June  1940  was  considered  by  representatives  of  the  Tito-  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Wr  Production  Board.     The  TJar 
and  navy  Departments  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  drafts  of 
bills  proposing  to  re~enaet  the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  the  expired 
Act  of  28  June  1940.    At  that  time,  the  Chairman  of  the  ?<ar  Manpower 
Cor^nission  interposed  objections  to  the  proposed  legislation  and  pro* 
posed  substitute  legislation  hy  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  19  August  1942,4/ 

In  response  to  a  request  for  the  views  of  the  War  Department 
relative  to  the  position  taker  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Vtar  Manpower 
Conmission,  the  Secretary  of  Tar,  by  let  bar  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
tho  Budget,,  dated  24  September  1942*  expressed  tho  views  of  the  \nr 
Department,  re-ef firming  the  foaltlon  that  the  re-enactment  of  the 
legialation  would  be  in  the  interest  of  national  security -j/  Several 
oonfereno.ee  between  the  ?'ftr  Department  and  the  Tier  lian power  Commission 

3/    Secretary  of  tla vy  Is t  ter , "  dated"  '€  Augus t  194 2 ,  s ub Je c t »    ^Employ" " 

raent  of  Aliens  in  national  Kar  industries" 
4/    Letter  from  T**sr  Manpower  C  Omission  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated 

19  August  1942,  sub  Jo  at ;  "Employment  of  Aliens  in  national  l.ar 

Industries" 

y  Lot  ter  from  t£»  fleorewry  af  Kar  to  the  jureem  of  ifca  Sttdgut,  dated 
24  September  A«42 
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resulted  la  failure  to  agree  on  the  typo  of  legislation  necessary 
to  oontrol  the  employment  of  aliens  on  olaeuifled  War  and  Naxry 
Department  oontreote,  and  otter  propc«»d  legislation  submitted 
at  a  la  tar  data  by  tho  War  Department  did  not  meet  with  legislation 


To  summarise,  aa  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  from  28  Juns  1942 
to  tha  data  of  thU  writing,  i.e.,  1  Bsptenber  1945,  the  aole 
authority  for  the  Allan  Employment  Program  stemmed  from  tho  Air 
Corpa  act  (Aot  of  Z  July  and  tha  oontraot  provision*  con- 

tained in  Amy  angulations  380-6  and  Xavy  Department  Regulations. 

Adtslnlatration  of  tha  Frograai 

Tho  Allan  Bsploynent  Program  vat  administrative  In  nature.  It 
provided  for  an  investigative  procedure  and  a  loyalty  determina- 
tion by  tha  far  and  levy  tfepartmentt  Won  consent  was  granted 
for  tho  enployment  of  an  ilia  on  olas s if is <J  and  aeronautical  ?»'ar 
and  Bevy  Department  oootraota. 

Tha  authority  to  aot  for  the  Secretary  of  TJar  in  tha  grant- 
ing or  denying  of  consent  for  the  employment  of  aliens  under  ifte 
pr oris! one  of  tho  Air  Corps  Aot  was  at  first  rested  in  tfee  Asaistant 
Secretary  of  tSmr 

The  adminia&retioa  of  tho  alien  employment  program  under  the 
Air  Corps  Aot  ems  a  funotioo  of  tha  Current  proouroment  Bran oh  of 
tho  Off loe  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,    Because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  tho  activities  and  functions  of  tha  Current  Proouroment 
Branch,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  divide  Its  fun  at lone.  Conse- 
quently, on  11  July  1940,  the  Current  Procurement  Breach  wee 
abolished,  end  its  functions  divided  between  two  newly  activated 
branches,,  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Branch  and  tho  production 
Branch  ,lj  The  administration  and  operations  of  the  Alien  Qaploy- 
ment  Program  was  assigned  to  the  Allen  Section  of  tho  Purchase 
and  Contra ot  Bran oh - 

By  of  floe  isemorandun,  dated  W  lovember  1940,  the  Production 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  assistant  Secretary  of  Wnr,  was 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
tho  protection  of  commercial  plants  manufacturing  material  for 
the  Army ,8/  This  included  tfea  function  of  clearances  of  aliens . 

V  PliGO  Memorandum  for  Mies,  dated  U  Uovwnber  1944,  subject:  "Pro'- 
posed  Legislation  to  Rett  riot  Access  by  Aliens  to  TIar  and  Navy 
department  Contreete" 
1J  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's  Office  Order,  dated  11  July  1940. 
subject:  r Reorganisation  of  Branches  to  Facilitate  Duties  of 
Current  Procurement  Branch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's  Office" 
8/  Assistant  Secretary  of  War* s  office  memorandum,  dated  13  November 

1940,  subject*  Responsibilities  of  Production  Branch,  Assistant 
Baeretsry  of  W^r's"  Office* 


Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of  16  December  1940s 
Public  Law  Ho    891,  76th  Coo.gr©  bs0  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  was  created,  9/  All  function!  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  pertaining  to  procurement  together  with  all  officers  and 
civilian  employees  were  transferred  to  the  Offioe  of  the  Under  3sore- 
tary  of  War  on  21  April  1941- 10/ 

The  alien  Section  was  operated  in  tho  Production  Branch,,  Plant 
Protection  Division*  Offioe  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  ffer*  until  the 
reorganisation  of  the  War  Department  effective.  9  March  1942,  as  pro- 
vided  under  War  Department  Circular  59,  Z  liar  oh  1942,  when  offioe  r  and 
civilian  personnel,  r«oordtr  and  functions  of  the  Plant  Protection  Di- 
vision vara  transferred  ta  The  Provost  Marshal  General v •  Off Inn ,  Specific 
referanoe  to  the  Plant  Protect  on  Division  of  the  Of  floe  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  found  in  this  crier  but  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  The  Pro vest  Marshal  General  was  confirmed  by  War  Department 
letter p  50  March  1942,  which  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  entire  subject  matter  of  internal  saourlty.ll/  These  function!  and 
personnel  were  consolidated  with  the  Emergency  "Protection  funotxtm  of 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  became  the  Internal  Security  Division,. 
Provost  Marshal  General  "s  Offioe,.    The  Allen  Section  boo  ace  a  part  of 
the  Personnel  Security  Branch  of  the  Internal  Security  Division. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General,,  by  oral  instructions,  on  9  Marob  1942,. 
was  authorized  to  act  for  the  Secretary  of  War  In  g ranting  or  denying 
consent  in  the  employment  of  aliens  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War 
or  Bavy  Department  contracts..    These  instructions  ware  confirmed  by 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General*  dated 
4  September  1942.  12/ 

In  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Wavy 3  on  30  April  1942  and  4  May  1942*  the 
War  Department  assumed  responsibility  for  the  clearance  of  aliens  in 
all  ooBaneroXal  plants  engaged  on  A'-sy  or  Bavy  contracts  or  sub- contracts.. 
The  resulting  transfer  from  the  Ha  try  to  the  army  of  the  clearance  of 
aliens  centralized  this  function  is  the  »ar  Department  13/  The  Score- 
tary  of  the  Bavy  by  letter „  8  May  19420  directed  all  naval  bureaus  and 
offices  to  take  such  action  as  sight  be  necessary  to  effect  this  trans- 
fer,!*/ 

y   Public  taw  o51  ~  donsiW,  S.  4376,  U  foeeabar  1940,  authorize 

ing  an  Under  Secretary  of  War's  Office 
10/  WD  orders,  Assignment  of  Duties  and  Responsibilities  to  Under  3*ore- 

tary  of  War,  21  April  1941 
11/  WD  letter,  30  March  19*2,  eubjeot;  "internal  Security" 
Xz/  s/W  letter,  4  Sep  1942,  ret  "Provost  Marshal  General  authorised  to 

grant  consent  for  employment  of  aliens  on  behalf  of  the  3/W 
13/  S/S  letter  to  s/ff,  30  April  1942,  on  the  subjeot  "Personnel  Security" 

and  letter  from  Asst.  5/W  to  the  S/B,  4  May  1942,  on  the  sans  aubjeot 
14/  S/H  letter,  file  (SC)A-8-o/qM,Seri*l  OU&271S,  8  May  1942,  subjeot* 

"Personnel  Security" 
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*  W  March  1948,  upou  the  recommendation  of  The  Provost 
"J*    °«*r*l»  th«  Acting  Secretary  of  War  delegated  to  the 
eorrioe  commanders  authority  to  Hot  for  tho  Sserstary  of  **r  in 
granting  eoneent  for  cw>  laymen  t  of  aU«i  on  classified  and 
aaronautionl  oontraots,    Tha  directive  narked  tha  first  atop 
towards  daoantreUsing  the  operations  of  tho  Alios  Employment 
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This  action  was  in  conformity  with  ths  in  struct  ions  of  ths 
Caneaanding  General,  Army  Service  Forces,  to  decentralise  actlvi- 
tlas  from  Washington  to  ths  eerrloe  commends*    ths  authority  to 
grant  consent  for  ths  3sorstary  of  War  covering  alien  employment 
on  classified  and  aaronautloal  War  and  levy  Department  oontraots 
was  further  delegated  by  tha  Onder  Secretary  of  War,  on  1  July 
IMS,  to  the  Commending  General,  Materlsl  Cor  .and,  Amy  Air  Forces, 
and  to  such  district  supervisors  of  Amy  Air  Forces  proourenent 
districts  (now  Air  Technical  Berries  Oownands)  as  he  night  desig- 
nate. 16/  further  decentralisation  of  authority  to  grant  oonasnt 
for  tha  employment  of  aliens  was  not  authorised  as  such  action 
would  result  In  loss  of  control  with  probable  impairment  of 
security,  17/ 

Airing  August  and  September  1948,  the  operations  of  ths  Alien 
Fmployment  Program  were  transferred  from  The  Provost  marshal 
General's  Office  to  the  service  commends  and  ths  procurement 
districts,.  Army  Air  Force*.    Offioer  personnel  from  The  Provost 
Marshal  General' *  Of floe  installed  the  decentralised  program  and 
supervised  Its  operation  until  service  command*  and  Army  Air  Forces1 
personnel  ware  competent  to  continue  the  progress  independently.  later, 
on  18  October  19 45,  complete  operational  and  policy  instructions  were 
issued  in  an  Army  Service  Forces  letter  covering  requirement*  for 
employment  of  aliens  on  classified  and  aeronautical  contracts.  Ths 
program  was  administered  in  ths  service  or  emends  and  Army  Air  Forces 
procurement  districts  after  that  date,  under  the  18  October  194S 
letter,  as  amended.  18/ 

Policy  and  Procedure 

On  Z  April  1987,  the  Army  Air  Forces  Materiel  Division,  in  a 
letter  to  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and  their  accessories,  set  forth 
the  then  current  policy  of  tha  War  Department  covering  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  army  contracts  under  tha  provision  of  the  Air  Corps  Act. 
Allans  mere  not  to  be  employed  if  (a)  they  had  not  received  thsir 
first  papers  prior  to  date  of  request  for  employment,  (b)  they  had 

16/  Seoretary  of  War's  memorandum,  dated  18  March  1948,  subject i 

"Allan  .Employment  Program" 
16/  OWn  letter,  dated  1  July  1948,  subject t  "Alien  Bnployment 

Program" i  BIG  letter,  dated  1  July  1948,  subject i  "Allen 

Employmsmt  Program'' 
17/  WD  letter,  AO  014.811  (24  Sep  4S)0B-8-SPDC,  dated  5  October  1948, 

subject i  "Decentralisation  of  Alien  Program" 
18/ ASF  letter,  SPX  014.81  (9  Oct  48)0B-8-SIlC0P^M,  dated  18  October 

1948,  subjeoti  "Allen  Baploymant  Program" 
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taken  ou>..  first;  papers  and  had  allowed  moro  than  30  days  to  elapse 
after  the  date  upon  which  they  could  have  taken  out  final  papers, 
and  (o)  they  had  been  in  the  United  State*  for  a  pcrio:i  of  time  and 
had  shown  no  evidence  of  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  S-^atoa,  until  forced  %o  do  so  by  reason  of  thoir  employ- 
ment being  effected  by  .ha  Air  Corps  Act ,19/ 

Additional  impediments  were  plaoed  on  the  employment  of  aliens 
by  Anay  Air  Forces -    Cu  16  August  1937  manufacture re  of  aircraft  and 
aircraft  accessories  Ware  infar-^d  thai,  requests  for  approval  for 
employment  or  aliens  must  show  clearly  why  services  of  aliens  were 
necessary  and  why  no  American  eitlsen  was  available.    (2a  26  October 
1939,  manufacturers  of  aircraft  equipment  were  informed  by  the  Air 
Corpa  that  all  further  requests  for  employment  or  re-employnont  of 
aliens  under  provisions  of  the  Air  Corps  Act  must  clearly  state  why 
an  alien  was  recommended  over  a  United  States  eititen.  120/ 

These  Instructions  to  contractors  represented  Har  Department 
policy  concerning  the  employment  of  aliens  on  aeronautical  contract* 
prior  to  1940.    Accordingly,  few    aliens  reoeived  consent  for  employ- 
ment on  aeronautical  contracts,  and  contractors,  in  most  instances, 
made  no  attempt  to  employ  an  alien  on  aeronautical  contracts  bscause 
of  the  difficulty  in  convincing  the  TZ«r  Department  that  an  alien 
should  be  employed  instead  of  a  citizen. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  alien  employment  on 
aeronautical  contracts,  contractors  were  required  to  determine  the 
citizenship  of  all  prospective  employees  in  order  to  guard  ac*inet 
unauthorised  employment  of  aliens, 2 l/ 

On  15  August  1940,  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  directed  naval 
Inspectors  and  supervisors  to  maintain  a  check  on  the  citizenship 
status  of  all  aliens  working  on  classified  and  aeronautical  contracts. 


19  *   Letter  from  Executive,  Materiel  Division,  Air  Corps,  to  Manu- 
facturers of  Aircraft,  Aircraft  Engines  and  Aircraft  Accessories, 
2  April  1937,  subject ; "Citizens hip  of  Employees  Under  Section 
10  (j).  Air  Corps  Act  of  2  July  1926" 

20/   Letter  from  Exeoucive,  Materiel  Division,  Air  Corps,  to  Manu- 
facturers of  Aircraft,  Aircraft  Engines,  Aircraft  Accessories, 
16  August  1937,  subject jNCi ti zenship  of  Employees  under  Seotion 
10  iih  Air  Corps  Act  of  2  July  1926 ("Letter  from  Air  Corps 
Materiel  Division  to  Manufacturers  of  Aircraft,  Aircraft  Engines 
and  Aircraft  Accessories,  subject  ;  "Citizenship   *C  Employees 
under  Section  10  (j).  Air  Corps  Act  of  2  July  1926",  26  Oct  1939 

21/    Secretary  of  the  Mavy  letter,  5  June  1940,  subject  ("Citizenship 
of  Employees  of  Contractors  Performing  Wk  Cow  red  by  •'avy 
Contractors" 
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eating  that  approval  for  employment  had  boon  granted  upon  the  con- 
dition that  she  alien  obtain  United  States  oitisanship  as  quickly  as 
poasible.22/ 

On  25  November  1940,  tho  Assistant  Secretary  of  iter,  in  a  memo- 
randum for  the  Assisttnt  Chiaf  of  Staff,  0-2,  War  nepartnont  General 
Stuff,  outlined  the  causes  for  denial,  by  the  Seorotary  of  liar,  of 
pernio lion  for  the  employment  of  aliens  on  secret,  confidential,  or 
restricted  contract*  or  contracts  for  aircraft  or  aeronautical 
equipment. 

a.  Ihe  principal  causes  for  refusal    we  ret 

(1)  failure  of  alien  to  apply  for  first  papers. 

(2)  If  alien  could  be  replaced  by  a  ci titan  without 
interfering  with  production' 

b.  Probable  causes  for  reft  sal  were* 

(1)  Citisen  of  country  concededly  inimical  to  the  United 
States.    (Here  exceptions  rai^ht  be  made  in  the  cases 
of  employees  of  extremely  long  service  who  were  vital 
to  production i  who  were 'especially  recommended  by  the 
company  requesting  permission  for  their  continued 
employment |  whose  loyalty  to  the  United  Stages  way 
vouched  for  by  -he  company*  and  who  had  no  relatives 
or  other  interest  in  nations  hostile  to  the  United 
State*  or  of  nations  under  their  control.) 

(2)  Allen*  who  had  relatives  or    into rests  in  a  country 
which  was  admittedly  a  potential  public  oneray,  herein 
by  threat,  the  alien  might  be  persuaded  to  oormlt 
subversive  act*, 

(3)  Alien*  who  held  membership  in  any  organisation  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  engaged  in  activities  subver- 
sive to  the  interests  of  this  nation  or  were  asscc-  ■ 
iated  in  any  way  *.vith  me  tber*  .  thereof . 

(4)  Allen*  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  or  who  had  shown 
thensnlves  to  have  allegiance  in  any  way  to  an  un- 
friendly nation.    (Bile  eould  often  bo  determined  by 
questioning  neighborhood  acquaintances.) 

e.    Possible  reason*  for  refusal  werti 

(1)    Failure  in  cooperating  with  government  agencies  or 


22/  Secretary  of  the  Mavy  latter,  15  August  1940,  subject -"Cititonship 
S\»tus  of  Allans  Authorised  to  be  Employed  on  U.  S.  Navy  Class- 
ified Contract  ftork* 
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employers  In  their  conduct  of  the  eliea  survey  by 
evasion  of  quest ion*  aak«d  them  during  tfaie  survey. 


(3)    Recently  hired  aliens  not  important  to  production, 
(3)    Remote  conneotiona  in  oountriee  of  known  or  believed 


(4)    Arresta  by  civilian  offioerg  of  the  lev  or  generally 
doubtful  character  rating  within  a  community. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Of  flee  of  Product ion  Management  on  21  June  1941, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Mevy  set  forth  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department 
end  pro co dure  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  aliens  under  existing 
legislation.    fee  letter  stated  that,  when  a  questionnaire  was  received 
by  the  Hary  Department,  the  queetionnaire  would  be  analysed  and  evaluated 
and  thereafter  the  employer  would  be  notified  that  the  Secretary  had 
either  granted  or  denied  consent  for  the  employment  of  the  alien*  In 
certain  types  of  oases,  the  decision  was  rendered  as  expeditiously  es 
possible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  alien  employee* 
Cases  which  called  for  en  investigation  were  referred  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.    After  an  investigation  report  was  received 
from  that  agency,  action  was  taken  on  the  questionnaire „23/ 

On  24  June  1941,  the  Production  Branch,  Of floe  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  reported  that  576  aliens  had  been  disapproved  and  3, 628 
aliens  approved  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War 
Department  contra etc .24/    These  figures  represented  a  small  percentage 
of  the  employable  alien  population.    However,  the  great  movement  of 
industry  to  war  production  had  not  as  yet  taken  place,  and  there  still 
existed  a  surplus  of  native-born  or  naturalised  el titans. 


1940  and  1942  numerous  alien  seamen  were  "jumping  ship" 
and  securing  shore  employment  after  their  ships  docked  in  United  States 
ports.    These  desertions  were  due  to  the  dangers  attending  sea  duty 
and  the  high  wages  paid  In  defense  industries.    Ihe  result  was  a 
shortage  of  skilled  seamen.    Ihe  Maritime  Commission  in  1942  appealed 
to  the  War  Department  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service 
for  assistance  in  meeting  this  problem.    In  an  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  Marl  tine  Commission,  the  Viar  Department,  and  the 
Navy  Department  In  1942  and  1943,  the  Maritime  Commission  requested 
the  War  Department  to  disapprove  alien  seamen  who  had  eea  duty  after 
1933  for  employment  on  olassifisd  and  aeronautical  contracts.  Ihe 
War  Department  adopted  this  suggestion  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 

23/  'Secretary  of  the  fr'avyU  letter  dated  51  June  1541,  ret  "Employ- 
ment  of  Aliens  in  Private  Indus triss  Y/orklng  on  Navy  Contracts" 


a/ 


Under  Secretary  of  War's  Office  memorandum,  24  June  1941,  sub- 
ject s  "Enforcement  of  Statutes  Concerning  Alien  Workers  on 
Aeronautical  and  Classified  Contracts'1 
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by  inserting  Item  14  In  the  Alien  finploymeat  Questionnaire,  to 
determine  if  en  alien  applicant  had  service  as  a  eoanan  since  1938, 
and  disapproved  such  aliens  for  employment  on  classified  and  aero- 
nautical Tfer  and  Mary  Department  contracts  .28/    This  policy  was 
discontinued  en  9  April  1943  after  a  conference  with  members  of  ths 
ifcri time  Commission,  War  Shipping  Adnini at  ration,  the  Departnent  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice  as  blanket  diseoproval  of  those 
aliens  had  not  been  of  material  sssiatanee  to  the  Tier  Shipping  Board 
in  securing  seamen  for  ships  leaving  the  United  States.    It  was  then 
agreed  that  alien  seamen  would  be  approved  or  disapproved  in  the  same 
flanner  as  other  alien  applicants  for  classified  employment.  Any 
information  regarding  illegal  entry  after  service  as  a  seanan  would 
be  reported,  however,  to  the  lanigration  and  Maturelitation  Service. 

By  early  1941,  alien  ^estionnalree  were  being  received  in 
Increasing  numbers  from  contractors  who  wished  to  employ  aliens  on 
classified  and  aeronautical  contracts .    Between  1  January  1942  and 
17  March  1942,  prier  to  tne  transfer  of  the  Allan  Program  to  Zhe 
Provost  llarihal  General,  approximately  twelve  thousand  aliens  were 
approved  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War  and  iavy 
Department  Contracts „    Ths  volume  of  these  requests  caused  a  consider- 
able) backlog  of  alien  investigations,  as  action  on  the  alien  ques- 
tionnaire could  not  be  taken  expeditiously  until  an  investigation 
report  had  been  received? 

The  policy  of  Individual  else runes  of  aliens  based  on  evaluation 
of  the  questionnaire  and  an  investigation  met  ths  requirements  of 
security,  as  the  loyalty  of  the  alien  could  be  determined  and  ths 
alien  cleared  before  he  was  permitted  to  work  on  cla naif ied  and 
aeronautical  projects.    However,  this  procedure  did  not  contribute 
to  the  expeditious  granting  of  alien  clearances. 

On  26  Uar oh  1942,  ttis  President  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wavy,  and  the  Attorney  General  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  granting  blanket  (consent  to 
resident  aliens  who  were  citltsns  of  allied  nationals/ 

In  a  memorandum  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  dated 
6  April  1942,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  stated  that  security 
was  best  effected  by  the  existing  proceduro  of  individual  clearances 
after  submission  of  a  questionnaire .27/ 

SV  Allen  Otuestionnaira;  W.P.,  fM»  Perm  SOI 

IPS/  Letter  from  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  to  Secretary  of  Ttar,  ds ted 
—       26  Uaroh  1942,  re;    "Blanket  Consent  for  Employment  of  Aliens 

on  Classified  Contracts" 
27/  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2 's  memorandum  dated  ii  April  1942, 

subjects    "Employment  of  Aliens" 


Various  plans  for  oxpedi ting  the  clear anee  of  aliens  for  employ- 
ment in  indue try  were  Under  cone i deration  In  1942  in  order  that 
clearance  from  the  Seereteriee  of  War  and  Bevy,  ae  required  by 
statutes,  could  be  obtained  expeditiously.    The  following  proposals 
were  oontidered  in  a  conference  between  representatives  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  the  Ccwmending  (toner al,  Army  Service 
Foroes,  on  10  April  1942 i28/ 

a.  The  granting  of  blanket  consent  to  all  friendly  aliens  » 

b,  .    Aerie  ion  of  War  Department  i roesdure  to  permit  indivi- 
dual aliens  to  apply  for  the  consent  required  by  the  various  alien 
statutes. 

Oo    Granting  of  temporary  consent  to  all  aliens  pending 
clearance  of  the  formal  application  for  ooneont* 

Within  the  limitation  of  the  statu  Us,  the  War  Department 
attempted  to  formulate  a  policy  and  procedure  that  would  permit  the 
clearance  of  aliens  as  expeditiously  as  possible  but  which  would  also 
be  consistent  with  the  demands  of  rational  security.    On  9  Mar  oh  1942, 
at  the  time  the  alien  Employment  Program  was  transferred  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General '•  Office  from  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  aliens  were  granted  consent  for  employment  on  War  and 
Navy  contracts  on  the  basis  of  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations. 
Interpretation  of  this  polioy,  in  general,  served  as  a  basis  for 
denial  for  employment  to* 

a*    Citisens  of  Axis  countries,  pro-Vichy  French,  Spaniards 
and  Latin  Americans  who  were  affiliated  with  or  suspected  of  being 
affiliated  with  Axis  intelligence  and  propaganda  units  and  Falangist 
dominated  units ,  such  as  Pranquiita  and  Sinarquists. 

b.    Those  who  had  members  of  their  immediate  families 
permanently  residing  in  Axis  or  Axis-dominated  countries, 

0.    Refugees  previously  employed  in  the  technical  or 
industrial  services  of  Oeraany  or  Italy. 

d.    Members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  Young  Communist 
League,    Membership  in  the  Communist  Party  wee  not  considered  to 
be  a  basis  of  denial  unless,  after  investigation*  the  subject  was 
found  to  be  an  active  and  danger oue  member  of  the  Party. 

So    Japanese  aliens  and  American -born  Nisei  Japanese,  who 
wore  processed  under  a  separate  Japanese-American  Program, 29/ 

gV  Memorandum  for  files  by  Ur«  Jack  Ohiy,  dated  Ifl  April  19*2, 

subject!  "asployment  of  Aliens" 
29/  See  Japanese-American  Program 
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f  o    those  who  served  in  any  of  the  arread  forces  of  the 
Axis  countries  (except  member*  of  the  Italian  Army  and  8a  vy  during 
the  Ffcret  florid  War,  if  Italians,  end  were  not  member*  of  the 
Federation  of  Italian  World  War  Veterans).    If  an  Italian  a  lion  -oaa 
a  u  spec  ted  of  having  been  a    omnrunlst  during  the  period  covered  by 
1904-1920,  a  denial  of  oonsent  wee  considered  the  bent  decision  to 
make,.    Cases  auoh  as  this  were  extremely  rare  and  membership  in  the 
Communlit  Party  hard  to  prove . 

g<    Alien*  who  had  Made  frequent  trips  to  their  homeland 
and  particularly  those  who  had  remained  there  for  a  year  or  mora  at 
a  time 

he    Cltisen*  of  all  other  countries  not  heretofore  mentioned 
who  ware  known  to  have  been  associated  with  subversive  organisations. 

1.    In  general,  all  sneer/  aliens,  !.»«,,  aliens  of  countries 
with  which  there  existed  a  state  01'  war,  who  permanently  resided  in 
their  fatherland  since  1930  and  then  entered  the  United  States. 

j     Aliens  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  since  1938 
and  whose  fatherlands  were  occupied  by  Gernah,  Italian,  or  Japanese 
forces D 

Each  case  was  investigated  either  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General* a 
Office,  Investigations  Division,  or  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, before  oonsent  was  granted.    If  the  alien  sought  employment 
as  a  key  employee  wl th  full  access  to  secret  employment,  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  was  requested.    In  some  oases,  the  alien 
night  be  approved  pending  the  completion  of  the  investigation.  Gene- 
rally, the  investigation  of  the  alien  was  conducted  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Offioe. 

In  cases  where  doubt  existed  relative  to  an  alien  considered 
indispensable  by  his  employer,  only  temporary.  If  any,  consent  was 
granted  to  enable  the  employer  to  procure  an  adaptable  replacement  30/ 

Prior  to  4  May  1942,  the  liar  and  Davy  Departments  had  been 
operating   nternal    ecurlty  programs  independently  of  each  other. 
This  resulted  in  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  In  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  programs  of  which  the  Alien  Employment 
Program  was  a  part.    Situations  were  discovered  where  the  War  Depart' 
ment  had  disapproved  an  alien  and  the  Kevy  Department  had  approved 
the  Identical  alien,  or  vice  versa     On  9  February  1942,  in  an  effort 
to  lessen  this  confusion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  stating  that  the  Navy  Department  would  agree  to 
consent  to  employment  of  alien*  where  appropriate  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  War     On  4  May  1942,  the  Secretary  of  War 


30/  Statement  -  Polioy  Used  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General**  Office 
as  Basis  for  Denial  of  Consent  for  Employment  of  Aliens  on 
Classified  and  Aeronautical  Contracts 
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assumed  tho  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Havy  for  the 
clearance  of  aliens  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical 
Havy  Departmont  contracts ,5l7  Since  this  date,  alien  policy 
determination  and  procedure  hav©  been  the  responsibility  o.r  tho 
War  D apartment. 

Immediately  upon  this  trans  far  of  functions  from  tfcn  Eary 
Department  to  the  War  Department,  studies  were  undertaken  of  all 
phased  of  internal  aecurity,  resulting  in  the  publication  on 
9  August  194 Z  of  the  first  comprehensive  directive  addreisstfd  to 
the  seririoe  ocenmnds,  oon corning  all  phases  of  internal  security*  2Zf 
One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  this  direct ive  as  applied  to  the 
Allen  Employment  Program  was  to  outline  administrstiva'  and  prooe= 
dural  details  for  the  clearance  of  aliens  in  order  that  previous 
objections  of  employers  concerning  the  time  required  to  clear  the* 
alien  might  be  remedied,, 

Tho  polioy,  previously  discussed,  upon  which  consent  and  denial 
for  employment  of  aliens  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War  and  Navy 
Departments  oontracts  me  based  ims  continued,    The  procedure  for 
handling  alien  questionnaires  too  explained  in  great  detail  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oorvlce  commands,  the  employer,  and  the  a", ion  who 
found  it  neooBsary  to  execute  ■hho  alien  questionnaire.    Under  this 
procedure,  the  employer  submitted  copies  of  the  alien  questionnaire 
properly  executed  to  the  nearest  plant  protection  representative  of 
the  service  command-,    hn  investigation  we.a  conducted  in  each  case. 
Straw  copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  transmitted  to  'i!ho  Provost 
Marshal  General 9s  Office.    On  many  alien  questionnaire's  showing  no 
derogatory  background,  it  was  possible  to  take  action  without  wait- 
ing for  the  investigation  report-    On  the  other  questionnaire  where 
derogatory  background  was  indicated,  action  was  withhail d  until  the 
investigation  report  was  rec«ived0 

Within  the  Alien  Employee  Branch  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Division,  Provost  Karshal  General's  Office,,  a  standing!  operating 
procedure  (called  "ground  rules")  had  been  developed  to  aasis^  the 
ef/fioers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  granting  and  denying  con- 
sent to  alien  applicants  for  employment.    The  ground  rul^s  were  sua* 
oeptible  to  interpretation  and  esorved  merely  as  a  guide* .    "ach  ot^se 
was  adjudged  on  its  merits^    In  close  oases,  the  maximum  possible 
degree  of  danger  to  the  war  effort  was  weighed  against  -she  ncad  for 
the  alien's  services  and  his  loyalty.,    "Shore  there  wall  no  allegation 
of  disloyalty,  consent  was  granted  with  a  minimum  of  delay*  Ssmssdiftte 
denial  was  made  on  evidence  of  disloyalty  disclosed  by  investigation 
or  other  means.    The  ground  rules  were  as  follows, 

SI/  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  to  SeTretary  of  War,'  9"  FaVrmf^tSTSl 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Wcr  to  Secretary  of  the  Ifavj  ,  4  May  1942 

33/  SOS  letter,  SPMGS  381,  9  August  1942,  subjects  "Continuing 
Protection  Policies  and  Procedures" 
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The    ar  Department  did  notj 

a.    prohiDit  the  employment  of  aliens  on  aeronautical 
or  classiliea  ..ar  and  fcavy  Department  contracts  ,    It  u&s  a 
prerequisite  bo  employ;*=nt ,  however,  that  the  consent  or  the 
secretary  of  the  department  concerned  be  obtained. 

bo    Discriminate  against  an  aliun  because  of  race, 
creed,,  color,  or  national  origin. 

c->     Deny  consent  i'or  employment  in  any  case  before 
an  investigation  was  conducted. 

da    Deny  consent  for  employment  because  of  normal 
labor  activity  of  the  alien. 

e  ■    Recommend  an  alien  for  employment  or  brin^. 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  facility  to  influence  employment. 

f       iiscloso  the  info  mat  ion  on  which  action  in 
alien  cases  was  ba3cd» 

C*    Grant  temporary  consent  pending  submias  ion  of 
an  alien  questionnaire. 

ho    Ifcke  de termination  of  '.he  applicability  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  operation  of  a  facility  to  the  statute  und 
regulations  governing  alien  employment;  i«e:„  the  operations 
of  the  facility  were  covered  by  statute  and  regulations. 

i-    j'enult  judgment  in  do termination  of  appropriate 
action  to  be  influenced  by  pressure  groups  or  powerful 
interests . 

The  '.Var  Depar  tment  did; 

&«     Require  that  the  consent  of  the  secrstary  of  the 
department  concerned  oe  obtained  before  an  alien  was  any; ? eyed 
on  work  covered  by  aeronautical  or  classified  i'Jar  or  Navy  Depart-: 
nsnt  contracts  or  have  access  or  participation  of  the  type  d©» 
scribed  below: 

(1 )  Access  to  work  in  progress  under  aero- 
nautical or  classified  ( secret ,  confi- 
dential, restricted)  ;7ar  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment contracts, 

(2)  Access  to  plans  and  specifications  for 
such  contracts  - 

(3)  Participation  in  such  contract  trials. 
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b,    Require  that  un  ulien  questionnaire  ('Si,  JtlJGO  Pom 
tio*  401)  be  executed  by  every  alien  v/hon  the  facility  proposed  to 
employ  on  aeronautical  or  classified  contracts  or  who  was  to  have 
access  or  participation  aa  descrioed  above. 

o-.    Deny  consent  for  employuent  if  there  existed  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  alien's  loyalty. 

d.  Treat  the  cuse  under  the  Suspension  of  Subversive 
t'ro^rara  if  there  was  substantial  evidence  of  subversive  activity 
or  proclivity  for  subversive  activity. 

e.  Permit  un  alien  i'or  whom  employment  hud  been  dnnied 
to  request  a  review  of  hie  case  end  to  be  hoard*  if  he  so  desired, 
by  the  Industrial  employment  review  Board. 

f .  Kequire  udequato  investigation  beiore  denying  con- 
sent l'or  employment  of  aliens. 

t>    ..ithhold  consent  pending  investigation  in  the  case 
of  aliens  who  entered  the  United  states  since  1D30  from  the 
following  listed  countries t. 


Germany 
Italy 
Bulf aria 
Ilanchuria 


Japan 
Roumania 
Pinland 
Thailand 


Austria 
Hungary 
Korea 


h.     « ithhold  consent,,  pending  investigation,  in  the 
oaso  of  aliens  who  entered  the  United  Scates  since  1W8  from 
the  following  listed  countries: 


Franca 

Poland 

Latvia 

Turkey 

3woden 

Yugoslavia 

China 


Belgium 
Chechoslovakia 
Albania 
1.8  toil  ia 

The  Netherlands 
r>or  tugal 
Swlttorlond 


Deiamark 

Lithuania 

Croece 

H o  rway 

Luxembourg 

Spain 

Argentina 


I-    Tho  basis  for  disoretionary  denial  of  oonsent  alter 
investigation  was  aa  follows t 


{I)  "nwilllngnasa  to  serve  in  the  armed  rorceB 
of  the  Lnited  States  if  such  unwillingness 
was  coupled  with  any  other  information  in- 
dicating disloyalty. 


m 


(&)  German.  Austrian,,  Hungarian  or  Italian  Allans 
mho  bad  mud*  on*  or  sore  return  tripe  to  their 
native  countries  since  1930,  rogardlesft  of 
their  stated  ruiaai  for  the  visits 

(5)  Membership  in  known  subversive  organisations* 
(4)  Purchases  of  Reiotaranderer  MarVcs 

(6)  Refugees  previously  employed  In  teohaioal, 
diplomatic.,  or  military  services  of  Germany 
or  Italy 

(6)  Those  who  had  Bombers  of  their  immediate 
family  residing  in  «m;  or  anamy  dominated 
countries,  partieufe  rly  whera  regula  r  corres- 
pondence would  Indicate  close  fatally  tiea 

(7)  Arsonists  and  those  who  had  bean  convicted 
of  malicious  destruction  of  property.  Others 
with  criminal  records  would  bo  assisted  in 
an  honest  effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves 

(8)  Cosauniot  leaders  with  long  reoords  of  oaueing 
disorder  would  he  denied.    Affiliation  with  the 
oooBSunist  party  as  a  member  was  ineuffioient 
grounds  for  immediate  denial ;  however,  the  ease 
would  be  eant&r?gad  for  possible  future  speedy 
aotlon ,  i 

Co  23  Ootober  1SH2    at  the  request  of  tha  Her  llsnpower  C omnia -ion, 
The  Provost  Marshal  Gone  r  a),  son  seated  to  an  experiment  designed  to  ex- 
pedite the  clearance  and  employment  of  aliens  on  classified  and  aero- 
nautical fter  and  Uavy  Departaeant  contracts   33/  It  was  agreed  that 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  In  Detroit  would  seraen  alien 
applicants  for  employment ,  obtain  and  execute  the  alien  questionnaires 
and  reoaamend  consent  or  denial-    She  questionnaire  was  then  traits 
ml t ted  to  The  Provost  marshal  Oaneral  for  final  action.    The  experi- 
ment,, begun  on  2  Hovember  1942,.  by-passed  the  service  conmand  by 
providing  that  the  alien  Questionnaire  would  be  routed  directly  to 
The  Provost  Marshal  General »«  Office     A»  e  loyalty  determination 
could  not  be  made  from  the  information  contained  in  the  questionnaire, 
It  was  neoeesary  to  conduct  investigations  and.  thus,,  any  advantage 
derived  from  the  direct  transfer  of  the  questionnaire  was  lost  due  to 
the  necessity  for  investigation, 

&y   8D8  WSSSj  53  Ocioher  lSff&Y  sub^VtT*w5uiBBary'  of  Agraomeni  between 
the  Internal  Security  Division  and  D.  S ,  deployment  Service 
respecting  Employment  of  Aliens  on  Classified  Contracts" 
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In  Soptembor  1942,  several  alien  questionnaireo  were  submitted 
by  companies  wl thing  to  employ  oltitens  of  the  Philippines  on  classi- 
fied and  aeronautical  War  and  Hairy  Department  contracts .    The  Judge 
Advocate  General  had  in  1941  issued  an  opinion  that  citiaena  or  the 
Philippines  were  Amerloan  nationals  and. not  aliens  within  the  mean-lug, 
of  the  s  tatute  concerning  employment  of  aliens . 

The  policy  and  procedure  contained  in  instructions  issued  to 
service  ooaasanda  in  the  9  August  1942  letter „  34/  continued  in 
existence,  with  slight  aodif icntionfl ,  until  the  operation  of  the 
Alien  Employment  Program  we*  decentralised  to  the  service  commands 
in  September  1945 . 

At  the  time  of  decentralisation  of  the  Alien  Employment  Program, 
a  compilation  of  all  current  directives,,  policy,,  and  procedure rs  wee 
made-    This  compilation  was  termed  the  "Allen  Bible"  and  was  distri- 
buted to  all  service  eommands,  and  Army  Air  Forces  prooureaent  'is- 
triots  i    Amendments  and  additions  ware  laade  from  time  to  tine 
in  order  that  the  operation  of  the  program  in  the  field  might  bo 
uniform  and  in  accord  with  current  policy  and  procedure  as  established 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General 

Complete  poliey  and  administrative  procedures  supplementing  all 
prior  directives  and  summarising  the  polioy  and  procedures  in  exis- 
tence in  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  were  issued  to  th* 
■ervioe  commend*  on  18  October  1943.  36/ 

Under  the  decentralisation  program „  action  for  approval  or  die- 
approval  of  the  alien  was  taken  by  the  nine  service  ooamando.  Mili- 
tary District  of  Washington,  and  the  six  Army  Air  Poroes'  procurement 
districts  o 

Approved  oases  were  retained  in  the  headquarters  of  the  service 
commands  or  the  procurement  districts  >    Disapproved  cases  were  trans - 
mitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General .    Current  additions  and  dele- 
tions from  the  list  of  disapproved  aliens  were  transmitted  by  The 
Provost  Marshal  General »s  Office  to  the  service  commands  tnd  Arsy  . 
Air  Forces  in  order  that  each  aotion  agency  might  have  a  current 
Hat  of  disapproved  aliens.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  outline  the 
numerous  procedural  details  set  up  In  the  16  October  194$  letter. 


34/  SOS  letter.  9  August  1942.  subjeot;  "Continuing  Protection 

Policies  and  procedures*' 
38/  AS?  letter,  file  SPX  014.31  (9  Oot  4S)O0-S-SPM0P-M,  18  October 
1943,  subjeoti  "Alien  ttnployment  Progr*m" 


From  time  to  time,  after  the  decentralisation,,  irf  or  nation  was 
reosived  from  contractors  and  facilities  that  representatives  of 
both  th*  servioe  oonmands  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  vera  claiming  the. 
responsibility  for  the  clearance  of  aliens-    To  eliminate  this  oon- 
fliot  of  jurisdiction.  The  Provost  Marshal  Gen  oral  on  27  Juno  1944 
eaeigrjed  to  the  Amy  Air  Forcea  responsibility  for  th«  oleare.nec  of 
aliens  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War  end.  Wavy 
Department  contract*  at  those  plants  and  facilities s 

a a    Assigned  to  Army  Air  Forces  on  the  Vaster  Inspection 
Responsibility  List  for  inspection  lorvioe, 

b«    For  whioh  the  Army  Air  Forces  was  da  r>  ignis,  ted  on  the 
Master  Inepeotion  Hesponsibility  List  as  the  appropriate  preevjo- 
jsont  agency  to  receive  reoonmandatlons  resulting  from  occur ity 
inspections „  and 

o  •    For  which  the  Nary  Bureau  of  Aeronautic*  was  dcaig--- 
n&tad  (Ha)  on  the  Master  Inepeotion  Respoauibillty  List  as  the 
appropriate  procurement  agency  to  receive  recommendations  result- 
ing from  security  inspections.  36/ 

1'he  decentralised  procedure  proved  to  bo  an  iasiiad'ats  success* 
The  backlog  of  alien  investigations  whioh  had  beeu  built  up  by  the- 
^federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1941  and  then  The  provost  Marshal 
General's  Offioe  through  1942  and  1945.  mas  completely  eliminated  in 
a  short  time,    Consent,  in  those  oases  whioh  under  tho  "ground  rulo  a  * 
oould  be  approved  before  investigation*  was  usually  grunted  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  of  the  alien  quests, emuaire  by  tho 
service  command  or  Army  Air  Forces'  procurement  distriots *    In  those 
o&aes  requiring  investigation  prior  to  approred  action,,  a  period 
enraging  about  three  weeks  was  the  usual  %lm  leg»    This  expedited 
proeedure  met  with  the  o ample te  satisf action  of  ail  concerned-  She 
War  Manpower  Commission  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  undue  daisy j 
employers  no  longer  hesitated  about  employing  aliens z  the  aliens  felt 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  discrimination,  and  the  labor  unions 
were  convinced  that  the  War  Department  had  *.een  completely  fair  in 
oarrying  out  the  President's  polloy  of  non-t-isoriwinatlon  because  of 
raoe*  oreed„  color  or  national  origin. 

Originally,  during  the  operation  of  the  Alien  Program  la  ihs 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Offioe  and  after  tfco  decentralisation  to 
the  eorvioe  oommands  it  waa  an  approved  poli.y  to  cewmot  mr® atten- 
tion* in  every  case  where  an  alien  was  an  applicant  for  employment 
on  classified  and  aeronautioal  War  and  Hs-y  Department  contracts. 
Due  to  improvement  in  the  outlook  of  the  ear  situation  and  tii*  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  oaloulated  risk  oo-awnaurate  with  f>*curi  by  needs, 

3oyASF~l«<tt*T.  SPX  014.51  (27  Jun  44)0£  'S-SPMGP^„  27  Juno  1944, 
subject*  "Alien  Employment  Program" 


the  investigation  policy  covering  alien*  ni  revised  on  12  September 
1944,  by  Instructing  the  service  oonamnd*  to  screen  nil  alien  ques- 
tionnaires and  to  oonduot  investigation*  only  where  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the  alien.  37/ 

From  the  tine  The  Provost  Marshal  General  assumed  supervision 
of  the  Alion  Employment  Program  on  9  March  1942,  it  was  the  polioy 
to  grant  requests  for  review  of  denials  of  consent  in  alien  oases , 
although  apeolflo  authority  for  auch  review  was  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  early  directives  under  whioh  the  Allen  Employment  Pro- 
gram was  operated.    The  review  was  accorded  as  a  privilege  and  not 
as  a  right  under  the  statutes  and  army  regulations  .<    The  comprehen- 
sive internal  security  direoUve  of  »  August  1942  oontalned  the  first 
statement  oouoeraing  procedure. to  be  followed  in  submitting  requeats 
for  review. 

By  an  order  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  dated  23  February 
1945  and  effeotive  1  Maroh  1945,  the  Industrial  Baployment  Bev-aw 
Board  was  set  up  In  the  Of  floe  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  >.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  Board,  as  olted  in  the  order*  was  the  review 
of  denials  of  consent  for  the  employment  of  aliens  on  aeronautical 
and  classified  War  and  Navy  Department  contract* *    Sinoe  the  review 
was  regarded  as  a  privilege .  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  pay- 
ment to  the  alien  for  any  loss  Incurred  as  a  result  of  hie  inability 
to  secure  suitable  employment.    However ,  in  a  few  instances.  The 
Provost  Marshal  General's  6ffioe  was  queried  concerning  payment  by 
aliens  denied  consent  for  employment. 

Discrimination  Against  Aliens 

Both  Allied  and  German  propaganda,  prior  to  entranoe  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,,  instilled  a  feeling  of  distrust  against 
European  nationals  within  the  united  States.    As  a  natural  conse- 
quence f  and  irrespective  of  any  directions  from  the  War  and  Kavy 
Departments G  the  average  American  manufacturer  refused  to  employ 
aliens  after  receiving  War  or  Mavy  Department  contracts.  Factors 
whioh  further  tended  to  discourage  the  employment  of  aliens  on  work 
covered  by  Government  coafcraols  werei 

a.    Some  employers,  resolving  questions  of  doubt  in 
favor  of  the  safety  factor ,  insisted  on  employing  only  oi tit ens* 


37/   ASF  letter  ..file  3PX  014*31  (9  Sep  44)0B-S-SBIGP-Me  12  September 
1944,  subject i    "Allen  Bmployment  Program" 
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b.    Some  eraplgyers  tended  to  Ignore  the  distinction 
between  "classified"  a on tracts  (5«crete  confidential  and 
restricted),  on  which  *  conssnt  to  employ  an  alien  wan  no  oca- 
■try,  and  uno lain if  led  oantr*ots„  bn  which  concent  wan  not 
necessary*  and  applied  the  requirements  of  the  former     A  mi  a- 
understanding  aa  to  the  application  of  the  alien  employment 
consent  statutes  and  the  policies  of  the  government,  existed  on 
the  part  of  ■ok*  employers,  some  field  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  a  portion  of  the  public. 

0*    The  necessity  for  submission  of  alien  question- 
naires, which  must  be  filled  out  oy  alien  applicants  for  classi- 
fied oontract  work,  and  by  the  employer,  tended  to  discourage 
the  employment  of  persons  for  whom  that  procedure  was  necessary « 

d .    Employer*  tended  to  favor  those  who  could  fill  a 
position  immediately «    Delay  occurred  In  obtaining  consent  for 
tike  employment  of  aliens  on  aeronautical  and  classified  govern- 
ment contracts- 

In  addition,  both  the  ear  and  Navy  Departments  were  inserting 
clauses  in  all  classified  contract**  which  called  for  consent  of 
the  Seoretary  of  War  or  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  before  an  aliaa 
might  be  employed,    the  burden  of  enforcement  of  the  contract  pro- 
vis  ions  rested  squarely  on  the  nanufacturlnt;  company-    Before  the 
labor  shortage  became  acute.  It  was  the  practloe  of  many  employers 
to  refuse  to  employ  an  alien  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  such  employment  from  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Havy. 

The  problem  of  determining  whether  a  prospective  employee  was 
a  United  St* to*  oitixeu  also  devolved  upon  the  employer *  Many 
employers  refused  to  employ  anyone  who  could  not  produce  a  birth 
certificate  or  naturalisation  papers.    The  Seoretary  of  the  Havy 
issued  instructions  on  6  Jon*  1940  to  various  Mavy  bureaus ».  calling 
attention  to  the  difficulties  of  the  oentraotor  in  determining 
oi tit ens hip  and  stating  that  the  employee  could  prove  citlsenshlp 
by  authentic  birth  certificate,  naturalisation  record,,  medical 
records,  affidavits  of  person*  with  knowledge  of  such  birth,  or  any 
other  mod*  of  proof  competent  to  verify  such  fact,  38/ 

Congress  attempted  to  clarify  the  status  of  many  individuals 
claiming  United  States  cltlsensblp  by  the  passage  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940.  Public  Law  oW,  79th  Congress,  epproved  14  October  1940. 

58/  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  letter,  subjeoti  "Citisenship  of  topi oyees 
— of  Contractors  Performing  Work  Covered  by  Navy  Contracts", 
6  June  1940 
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The  A at  oonferred  United  States  oltizenohip  on  many  individual*! 
born  outside  the  United  States  of  Amorioan  born  parents  and  clari- 
fied the  oitiBonBhip  statue  of  other  individual o  mistakenly  claim- 
ing United  States  citisonship039/ 

Despite  efforts  of  various  government  agenoies  to  inform  the 
contractors  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  alien  employment, 
public  opinion  seemed  to  be  against  employment  of  aliens  and,  prior 
to  the  manpower  shortage  beginning  in  1942  and  the  ohenge  from  civi- 
lian to  war  production,  relatively  few  aliens  secured  omployment  on 
olaooified  or  aeronatloal  TJar  or  Ifavy  Department  contracts  : 

Shortly  before  June  1941,  tiie  facta  concerning  discrimination 
against  employment,  of  aliens  had  come  to  the  attention,  of  the  Presi= 
dent,  who  requested  officials  of  the  Offioc  of  Production  Uartagement 
to  take  steps  to  speed  up  employment  of  aliens  so  that  the  services 
of  loyal  aliens  could  be  used  in  defense  indue  trie  n  „    Ob  19  June  1941, 
a  conference  was  held  to  discuss  the  Presidential  request  and  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  in  the  employment  of  aliens.    1\  t>,tten= 
dance  were  representative s  of  th<:<  War  and  Havy  Departments  (  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Of  ice  of  Product! oa  iienai gui aen t o 40/ 

The  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Production  J£p>u&gmiint 
ol aimed  thssre  was  no  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  statutes  and 
regulations  governing  employment  of  aliens  by  the  Army  and  Havy  and 
that  there  were  different  standards  used  by  various  bureau a  tmA 
branches  of  the  War  and  Havy  Departments  in  clearing  aliens  for 
employment*    They  also  alleged  that  various  War  and  Havy  Dspurtmant 
contractors  refused  to  employ  aliens  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
olearing  aliens  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  eon= 
traotBo 

On  21  June  1941,  tho  Navy  Department  in  a  letter  to  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  denied  that  any  discrimination  aviated  in 
the  employment  of  aliens  in  so  far  as  the  #avy  Department  me  oon*> 
earned *  4l/ 

39/  Public  Law  Ho.  863,'  76th  Congress,  14  October  Y940,"  subject 

"Nationality  Aot  of  1940" 
40y  Memorandum  from  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  t%rc 

19  June  1941,  subjects    Enforcement  of  Statutes  Concerning 

Allen  Workers  on  Aeronaut!  .ml  and  Classified  Contracts" 
41/  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  letter,  21  June  1941,  subject s  "Smploy- 

ment  of  Aliens  in  Private  T-ndustrias  Working  on  lifavy  Centra ctp" 
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On  24  June  1941  ,  the  Officio  of  the  Under  Seoretary  of  ffar#  in 
a  memorandum  ooncernlng  discrimination  of  aliens  in  war  induatrieofl 
prepared  for  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Ifar,  stated 
that  auoh  dieorimination  aB  existed  was  not  due  to  direc  tives  of  the 
War  Department  and  that  early  In  February  1941,  the  War  Department 
had  agreed  to  Investigate  any  specific  complaint  of  the  off ioe  of 
Production  Management  alleging  discrimination.  42/ 

On  26  June  1941 ,  the  President  iaeued  Exsoutive  Ordor  No.  8802, 
relating  to  diaorimination  of  workers  in  defonao  industries.  This 
order  provided,  with  respect  to  alien  employment  in  private  industry, 
that  government  contracting  agenoi.es  should  include  in  all  defense 
contracts  a  provision  obligating  the  contractor  not  to  discriminate 
against  the  worker  because  of  race,  oreed,  oolor,  or  national  origin* 
The  Executive  Order  also  established  the  Committee  on  Pair  ESiploymsnt 
Praotioee  to  investigate  and  take  appropriate  steps  to  redi-oaa  valid 
grievances.  43/ 

The  Executive  Order  of  26  Jun-u  1941  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
alien  employment  and  to  some  extent  clarified  the  position  of  the 
alien  in  industry.    Xt  did  not  stop  refusal  on  the  part  of  many,  em- 
ployers to  employ  aliens „  simply  beoause  of  their  foreign  birth*  aa 
long  an  native  born  labor  was  available.    On  25  March  1942, 
President  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  requesting  that  consideration 
be1  given  and  a  report  submitted  ooisoerning  the  policy  of  granting 
blanket  coneent  to  aliens  in  various  categories  for  employment  on 
classified  and  aeronautical  contracts  <.  44/    Letters  on  the  s-rnie  sub- 
ject .wer©  also  written  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Conanittee  cn  Pair  Employment  Practices . 

The  Military  Intelligence  Division*  G~20  in  a  memorandum  for  the 
Internal  Security  Division,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Off ioe,  8  April 
1942,  stated  that  the  security  of  plants  engaged  in  production  for 
the  War  Department  was  best  effectuated  by  tho  existing  procedure 
which  required  that  before  an  alien  could  be  employed  on  classified 
or  aeronautical  contracts,  a  questionnaire  must  be  submitted  by  the 
employer  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  obtained  for  such 
employment.    The  memorandum  further  stated  that  submission  of  a 
questionnaire  for  oheok  against  the  reoords  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence ,  tho  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  kilitary 
Intelligence  Division  prior  to  approval  for  employment  me  essential 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  thost?  individuals^  who  by  virtue  of  past 
activity  were  suspected  of  being  disloyal  to  the  United  States,  and 
whose  employment  would  be  inimical  *to  the  eeourity  of  the  plant  where 
they  were  employed.  46/ 

42/  OUSff  Memorandum,  24  June  19"41f  subject j  "Enl'orcenent  ofHftatuteB 

Concerning  Alien  Workers  on  Aeronautical  and  Classified  Contract?" 

43/  Executive  Order  No.  8802,  26  June  1941^  "Discrimination  of  Workers 

™"~  Participating  in  the  Defense  program" 

44/  Letter  from  President  P*  D«  P.ooaevelt  to  Secretary  of  7J&r 9 
26  March  1042 

46/  G-2  Memorandums  MID  014 .21  Polloy,  6  April  1942,  subject: 
"Employment  of  Aliens"  . 
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la  &r;  attempt  to  carry  out  the  latent  of  the  letter  of 
i'-o  March  1942  „  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Wa,\ 
repra&en bat Ives  of  the  Conmaadlng  Genera  1*  Service*  of  Supply, 
oxi  10  April  1942  confer  red  with  rep  resent*  tlvee  of  The  Provost 
tfarnhal  General * ft  Office  ,  concerning  the  continued  discrimina- 
tion against  el  lent  in  ver  lous  war  industries  end  the  n«;o«!i,aity 
Of  finding  9.  method  of  removing  this  discrimination ,    The  fol- 
lowing propositions  which  had  been  advanced  from  tim©  to  time 
v  aril  discussed* 

a »    The  granting  of  blanket  conn eat  to  all  friendly 

aliens „ 

b«    Reriaion  of  vfar  Department  prooedure  to  permit 
individual  aliens  to  apply  for  content  required  by  various 
alien  statutes „ 

e.    Granting  of  temporary  consent  pending  clearance 
of  the  formal  application  for  consent* 

d.  Advising  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  to  notify 
all  thalr  locals  to  bring  to  the  War  and  Havy  Depai'tassatt1 "  ol  fcen- 
lion  all  eases  in  whioh  employers  fail  to  file  application  for 

onneat  for  alien  employes s  in  -their  plants* 

e.  Increased  publicity  designed  to  discourage  dll- 
■  .riiilukitJ.cn,,  sad 

f .  Some  meens  designed  to  uol^e  the  dlff icultiefl  en- 
countered In  obtaining  employment  because  of  inability  of 
millions  of  American  bora  citisene  to  present  birth  certificates.  46, 

The  War  Department,  Navy  Deportment,,  Department  of  Jusfclow  mad 
Coaalttsi  on  Fair  Employment  Practice  after  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  involved  in  the  employment  discrimination  of  aliens  la- 
industry,  submitted  a  joint  reply  to  the  President  on  10  Juae  194,2. 
The  following  plan  wa*  recommended  to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
suable  the  alien  population  to  oon tribute  to  the  war  effort 

a.    Procedures  in  existence  for  processing  Applications 
r  aliens  for  employment  on  classified  or  aeronautical  Hat  and 
vy  Department  contracts  were  to  continue  in  foro».  V'k 
tates  (Snvloyoent  Serv5.ce  and  union  organisations  would  us*  1st 
loan  la  preparation  of  questionnaire. 

4^SoT  Maao randum  for  Piles,,  10  April  1942 ,  aubjec U  ■'Eapioysent 
of  Aliens*1 


b.  Tho  VYar  and  Navy  Departments  agreed  to  aot  promptly 
on  receipt  of  the  alien  quaetionnalre  and  give  their  approval  or 
disapproval  either  of  .whioh  would  be  subject  to  ohange  at  a  later 


o.    The  War  Department  would  give  special  and  expedited 
consideration  to  (1)  nationals  of  United  nations  and  friendly 
American  Republics ,  and  (2)  to  any  other  aliens,  including  «nemy 
aliens D  who  osBse  within  certain  prescribed  categories  or  classifi- 
cations -  namely,  (a)  aliens  who  had  served  in  the  armed,  foxes  of 
the  United  States  and  had  been  honorably  discharged;  (b)  aliens  who 
had  members  of  their  immediate  finally  in  the  United  States  military 
aervioe;  (o)  aliens  who  had  resided  in  the  United  Statsc  oo/itinu- 
oualy  since  1916  without  having  returned  to  their  country  o?  origin 
within  the  last  ten  years;  (d)  aliens  who  had  married  persona  who,  at 
the  time  of  marriage  were  citlsenn  of  the  Unltod  States  and  who  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  continuously  since  1924  without  having 
returned  to  the  country  of  origin  within  the  laBt  ten  years^  and 
(o)  aliens  who  bad  declared  their  intention  to  become  oltis  me  of 
the  United  States  and  who  before  7  December  1941  had  filed  petitions 
for  naturalisation. 

The  Committee  on  Pair  Employment  Practices  agreed  to  handle  all 
individual  oomplainta  concerning  discrimination. 

It  was  recommended  to  the  president  that  publicity  be  Initiated, 
by  publications  and  radio  broadcasts,  concerning  existing  laws  and 
regulations  covering  government  policy  relating  to  employee;  rt  of  aliens 
in  war  industries. 


The  first  result  of  this  suggestion  was  a  press  release  from  the 
Office  of  the  president,  dated  11  July  1942,  clarifying  the  polioy  of 
the  government  regarding  employment  of  aliens.    The  announcement  stated 
that  an  individual  should  not  be  refused  employment  simply  beoause  of 
his  alien  status.    It  also  olerified  the  legal  restrictions  governing 
employment  of  aliens  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War  arid  Navy  Depart" 
ment  oontraote  and  emphasised  that  there  were  no  other  federal  laws  or 
regulations  restricting  the -employment  of  aliens  in  war  industries. 

*  * 

In  an  effort  to  make  more  manpower  available  for  Industry,  on 
4  June  1942 0  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  issued  &  joint  statsmsnt  authorising  contractors  tn  aooept 
the  signed  declaration  of  oititenohip  from  a  prospective  employee  in 
lieu  of  a  naturalisation  certificate  or  birth  certificate,    It  also 
brought  to  the  contractors 1  attention  the  applicable  statutes  governing 
the  employment  of  aliens..  47/   This  joint  statement  was  revised  and 
republished  on  22  August  1342  due  to  the  expiration  on  50  June  1942  of 
Publio  Law  671 p  76th  Congress,  approved  28  June  1940,  concerning  em- 
ployment of  aliens  on  classified  government  contracts.  4t6/ 

"47/  Joint  War  and"  Navy  Department" Memorandums  1  June  l9€TTlT&<ffirm8ntu 

for  Proof  of  Employees  of  American  Citizenship" 
48/  Joint  War  and  Navy  Department  Memorandum,  22  August  1942,  "Require- 
—        ments  for  Proof  of  Employees  of  American  Cititenshlp1' 
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On  3  August  1842,  the  Dirootorv  Civilian  Personnel  Division,. 
ServlcoB  of  Supply,  issued  a  memorandum  to  all  War  Dcp&r-tm^t  con- 
tracting servlooa,  directing  that  an  enti^dincriminution  clause  be 
inserted  in  all  existing  and  future  contractu  to  oonf ona  with  the 
•nti-disorimination  polioy  enunciated  by  the  President  in  Executive 
Order  No.  8802 ,  dated  26  Juno  1941 .  49/ 

On  8  August  1942,  the  FJavy  Department  transmitted  to  naval 
authorities  a  copy  of  the  President* a  press  release  of  11  fune  194* 
regarding  discrimination  to  ftll  Eiavy  Department  bureaus  and  directed 
oanplianoe  with  the  polioy  enunciated  by  the  President,  subject  to 
existing  procedures  for  cle&ranoe  of  aliens,,  50/ 

By  early  1943  the  United  States  had  entered  into  full  war  pi-e- 
duction.   Manpower  shortages  were  prevalent  in  many  instances  but  by 
this  time  the  practioes  and  procedures  in  clearing  aliena  for  var 
industries  had  beoorae  standardised.    Prom  figures  concerning  the 
total  number  of  aliens  in  the  Unitad  Stateo,  it  was  evident . that 
the  alien  population  constituted  a  reservoir  of  manpower  tliat  had 
not  been  completely  exhausted.    To  encourage  further  the  participa- 
tion cf  the  alien  population  in  war  industry,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Havy,,  Secretary  of  War^  the  Attorney  Ooneral  and  tho  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Carsuisaion  issued,  on  7  June  3.945£l  a  further  revision 
of  joint  statement  of  4  June  1942  and  22  August  1942,  directed  to 
all  employers.    It  covered  the  War  and  Havy  Department  requirements 
for  employment  of  aliens,  the  application  of  the  anti-disorlmlnation 
contraot  clause  and  Executivo  Ordsr  8802  dated  26  June  1941,  and  the 
procedure  for  requesting  oonoect  to  employ  aliens  for  work  on  classi- 
fied and  aeronautical  contracts.  51/  , 

CoaplalntB  concerning  discrimination  ceased  as  (1)  full  utilisa- 
tion was  made  of  all  employable  aliens 9  (2)  the  procedure  for  c lear- 
sutoe  of  aliens  began  to  be  understood  by  both  contractors  and  t;  liens, 
(5)  the  anti-discrimination  clause  of  the  Executive  Order  8002  beocae 
an  effeotive  instrument  as  administered  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Praotioos ,  (4)  the  decentralisation  of  the  Alien 
Employment  Program  to  the  service  commands  expedited  ali.ea  olenranoe 
to  suoh  an  extent  that  approval  or  denial  was  made  in  many  oasus 
within  48  hours,,  and  (5)  review  procedure  vraa  established  to  grant, 
on  request,  a  hearing  to  a  denied  .aliens  62/ 

49/  SOS^sffio'ran'dura,  '3  AugUsTT5?Z7  subject  i  ,fC^pn^nco"'v7rtlTI;.v»/outiW 

Order  8802,  Relating  to  Hon-DiBcrimination" 
60/  Secretary  of  the  Havy  lettera  3  August  1942,  subjects  'Employment 

of  Aliens  in  National  War  industries " 
61/  Joint  Statement  by  Sooretary  of  War,  Attorney  General ,  Saoratary 

of  the  Havy,  and  Chairman  of  Maritime  Commission  ok  Employment 

of  Aliens,  7  June  1945 
62/  SEE  The  Industrial  Employment  Hevlew  Board 
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Inves  tigations 


rTar  and  Navy  Department  contracts  were  being  awarded  to  pri- 
vatje  industry  with  increasing  frequency  and  number  through  1940 
and  1941.    Contractors  formerly  engaged  in  civilian  production 
now  desired  to  transfer  their  alien  employees  to  War  and  Havy 
Department  classified  and  aeronautical  contracts  -    Under  section 
10  of  ths  Air  Corps  Act  Of  2  July  19E6  55/  and  seoticn  H  of  the 
Act  of  28  June  1940,  64/  the  content  of"%e  Secretary  of  rfar  or 
the  Secretary  0f  the  Havy  was  necsss ary  before  the  alien  could  be 
employed  on  classified  or  aeronautical  7ar  and  Nary  Department 
contracts.     Increasing  number*  of  request*  for  employment  of  tfcese 
aliens  on  classified  and  aeronautioal  eontracte  were  being  ro- 
ceivad  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  These 
requests  in  turn  were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  investigation  via  Military  Intelligence  Division,  Offico 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  3ar  Department  Ciena  re.  1  Staff . 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  0f  War,  dated  13  December 
194 C,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  recommended  that  such  re- 
quests receive  a  record  check  by  Military  Intelligence  Division  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  be  requested  to  aake  an  investigation  only  in  ou;h 
which  warranted  investigation,  but  not  disapproval,  or,  thy 
basis  of  available  information.  b6/ 

By  l£42  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  requests  for  loyalty 
investigations  proved  burdensome  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion*   On  31  March  1S42#  by  memorandum  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General,, 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  3-2,  proposed  that  routine  loyalty  in- 
vestigation of  aliens  be  transferred  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General.  56/    The  Investigations 
Division j  Provost  Marshal  General' o  Of floe,  thereafter  conducted 
loyalty  investigations  of  a  Ilea*  for  employment  on  classified  and 
aeronautical  War  and  Navy  Department  contracts  on  the  basin  of  trie 
S]  y.iroh  memorandum.    An  exchange  of  correspondence  between  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G— ? ,  during 
Ajjril,  Hay,  September,  and  October  1942  resulted  in  the  formal  trans- 
fer of  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  alien  investigations  on 
1  November  1942. 


53/  Air  Corps  Act,  Act  of  2  July  1926,  44  Stat,  784  -  10  D.S.C, 

''Employment  of  Aliens" 
§4/  Act  of  28  June  1940  -  Section  11,  Public  Law  671,  76t*  Congress, 
~~  "Aliens" 

b5/  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  dated  13  December  1940,  abject: 

"Investigation  of  Alien  Applicants  for  Employment  on  Classified 
Material" 


56/  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff*  0«2,  memorandum  dated  31  March  194?, 
subject:    "Routine  Check  of  Aliens" 
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On  9  augjat  1942,  in  connection  with  instructions  contained 
in  a  complete  Internal  Security  directive,,  subject,  "Continuing 
Pro  Lection  Policies  and  procedures,"  the  service  commands  were 
informed  that,  en  investigation  mould  be  conducted  in  every  alien 
CEise.  57/  ttoutine  investigations ,  (i.e.,  a  check  of  the  file*  o" 
the  Fed  oral  Bureau  of  Investigation .  Office  of  Naval  Intelligent, 
and  Military  Intel ligemoe  Division )  t.nd  a  check  of  references  o;i 
alien  questionnaires  were  conducted  in  cade  of  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  prior  to  1919  and  who  had  not  left  :he  United 
States  st  ins  a  1  January  1950.    In  all  other  oases,  a  complete  or 
''npocial"  investigation  was  conducted.    In  every  alien  investiga- 
tion, a  routine  check  of  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service  was  made  by 
submission  of  a  copy  of  the  alien  questionnaire •    By  1943,  experi- 
ence had  disclosed  that  oonplete  or  special  investigations  were  not 
always  necessary  in  the  case  of  eltiteas  of  allied  nations.  On 
17  June  1943,  the  following  instructions  which  noticeably  decreased 
the  number  of  special  investigation*  were  issued  to  the  service 
cowmands :  68/ 

"a.    An  investigation  will  be  conducted  in  every  alien 
caee.    All  aliens  will  be  subject*  of  'special'  investigations  ex- 
cepting those  coming  within  the  following  categories  who  will  bo- 
subjects  of  8  routine1  investigation*! 

(1)    Alien*  who  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  1  January  1919  and  who  have  not 
left  the  United  States  since  1  January  1930, 
except  Oriental*. 

(8)    Aliens  who  are  native  born  citisens  of  the 
following  named  countries! 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
Australia  Costa  Rica  Canada 

Cuba  El  Salvador        Dominican  Republic 

Guatemala  Honduras  Haiti 

Mexico  Nicaragua  New  Zealand 

Norway  Newfoundland  Panama 

A  'special  investigation  of  any  alien  coming  withir. 
the  above'  categories  may  be  requested  when  an  6Tt,l na- 
tion of  the  alien  questionnaire  or  any  other  circum- 
stance*? indicate  a  desirability  therefor.    A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Personnel  Security  Division  of  the 
service  command  will  examine  each  case  and  determine 
whether  a  'special '  or  a  'routine'  investigation  will 
be  conducted*^ 

577~SOS  letter,  file  SPMCS  381,  9  August  1942,  subject:  "ComtinSSg 
—         protection  policies  and  Procedures" 

58/  PMGO  Memorandum,  file  SPMGP  381,  17  June  1943  „  subject:  • Investi- 
gation of  Alien  Applicant*  for  ^ploymeat  on  Aeronautic t.l  aod 
Classified  »ar  and  Navy  Department  Contracts " 


Further  modification  as  to  the  typo  of  Investigation  was  s»de 
when  the  Alien  Employment  Program  urns  decentralised  to  ths  service 
commands  on  18  Ootob©r  1943  bo  that  aliene  who  were  native  born 
citizens  of  the  United  Nations ,  exoept  Orientals,  and  aliens  who 
lnmigrated  to  the  United  States  prior  to  X  January  1920  and  hE;d 
not  left  the  United  States  oiuoo  1950,  would  receive,  in  tin 
Absence  of  special  circumstances  or  evidence  of  disloyalty,  rou- 
tine investigations.  69/  AH  other  aliens  received  speoial  investi- 
gations at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  appropriate  service  command. 

During  the  early  part  of  1944,  further  analysis  of  alien  in- 
vestigations conduoted  by  the  acsrvioe  commands  led  to  the  coboIo* 
sion  that  unnecessary  investigations  wore  being  made.  Accordingly; 
on  12  September  1944,  the  service  commands  were  given  authority  to 
■or eon  all  alien  questionnaires  cad  conduct  only  suoh  investigations 
as  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the 
alien,  00/ 

The  Army  Service  Porces  Monthly  Progress  Report  for  30  June  1945 
disolosea  that  a  total  of  207,095  alien  questionnaires  were  submitted 
for  approval  for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronaut! oal  War  and  Navy 
Departments  contracts B    Approval  was  granted  in  201,673  crr-aes  end 
denied  in  5,420  cases ,  61/  The  extent  of  the  investigation  activity 
can  be  seen  by  these  figures.    In  every  oase  an  alien  queatlcLiaaire 
was  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ansi  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service  for  a  central  file  check*  In 
addition,  many  cases  received  a  routine  investigation  and  -whero 
derogatory  information  mis  dlsolcsed  a  speoial  investigation  rcss 
oonduoted0  62/ 

Responsibility  for  Enforcement  of  the  Alien  Employment  Prograa 

The  problem  of  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
(Air  Corps  Act  and  Army  Regulation  580-5,  par.  $1)  covurinf,  the 
Allen  Employment  Program  received  careful  attention o    The  Air  Corps 
Aot  and  any  other  statutory  enactments  ordinarily   would  have  been 
enforced  by  The  Attorney  General  „    However,  no  aot  ion  und<sr  statu- 
tory authority  oould  be  taken  except  in  case  of  a  violation  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  U«  S.  District  Attorney.    Such  a  procedure 
oould  not  in  itself  prevent  the  unauthorised  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion oonoerning  ola  self  led  and  Aeronautical  contracts.    The.  War 

|9/  Army  Service  Forces  Utter.  SPX  014,31  (9  Oot  43JOB^PHGP^5iT 
16  October  1045,  subject t  "Alien  Employment  Program" 

60/  Army  Service  Faroe®  letter,  SFX  014*31  (9  Sep  44)oa-S~SFUGP-]g, 
12  September  1944,  subject *  "Alien  Employment  Program™ 

01/  Army  Service  Porces  Monthly  Progress  Report  -  Section  IX  - 
"Alien  Classified  and  Aeronautical  Program" 

62/  See  "Loyalty  Investigations  Program" 
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Department,  to  prevent  suoh  unauthorized  disclosure,  placed  the 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  statutes  and  army  regula- 
tions first  upon  the  supply  services  and  later  upon  the  ooramanding 
generals fl  service  oomtnands  end  Army  Air  Foroesc    The  statute  and 
army  regulations  were  applicable  to  all  plants  and  facilities  having 
aeronautical  end  classified  War  or  Kavy  Department  contracts  .  the 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Alien  Employment  Programa  as 
distinguished  from  the  authority  to  grant  consent  for  ejapio^ment,  was 
charged  to  the  chiefs  of  the  supply  aims  and  services  as  a  pari  of 
their  internal  oeourity  responsibility  until  the  publication  of 
Services  of  Supply  Circular  Ho.  31,  dated  22  July  1942 c  whe:i  this 
responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
aervloe  oommands.  65/   Exoepted  from  the  transfer  were  certain 
plants  and  fao ill ties  charged  to  the  Chiefs  of  Ordnance „  Cbnminal 
Warfare  Service,  and  Engineers.    Specif io  responsibllit-  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Alien  Employment  Program  in  all  plants  and 
facilities  having  aeronautical  or  classified  contracts  was  charged 
to  the  commanding  generals  of  the  various  service  oomoanda  in  the 
©  August  1942  letter.    Excepted  from  this  responsibility  wore  naval 
shore  establishments  and  plants  an  signed  on  the  Master  Impaction 
Responsibility  List  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  technical  services. 
In  addition,  the  technical  services  wore  required  to  see  that  the 
secrecy  agreement  inserted  in  every  contract  was  observed  and  on- 
forced  by  each  contractor. 

It  never  was  the  responsibility  of  the  service  'Oomm&nd  to  in- 
spect all  plants  and  facilities  having  aeronautical  and  elaaai.f ied 
contraots  for  unauthorised  alien  employment.    The  position  of  the 
servloe  oommand  was  rather  that  of  a  War  Department  field  agpnoy 
oharged  with  the  overfall  coordination  and  integration  of  the  Allan 
Employment  Program.    To  relieve  the  service  oommand  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  in  plants  not  on  the  Master  Inspection  iles  panel  - 
blllty  List  would  have  been  to  retiove  from  the  program  a  field  egtrcioy 
which,  when  informed  of  violations  of  the  statutes  and  regulation* 
governing  alien  employment g  was  Id  a  position  to  take  the  necessary 
oorreotive  notion.    This  responsibility  did  not  consume  any  appreci- 
able tjjue  or  labor  by  the  service  commander*    the  action  taken  by 
most  of  the  service  commanders  in  this  respeot  was  approximate  iy  m 
follows) 

a-    Kotifi cation  to  all  plants  deleted  from  the  ?Jaster 
Inspection  Responsibility  List  anc?.  installations  on  the  Installa- 
tion Security  Inspection  Responsibility  List  that  the  Alien  Em- 
ployment Program  was  oontlnuod  in  effect  for  classified  or  aero- 
nautical contracts.  . 

&$/  Services  of  Supply  letter,  HIS  SHESToftl,  dated  3  J^SnSS^7~ 
subject t  "Continuing  Protection  Policies  and  Prc.cedvir93',i 
Services  of  Supply  letter p  dated  17  April  1943 ,  subject t 
"Army  Res pons ibility  for  the  Alien  Removal  of  Subversive 
Employee  and  Key  Personnel  Security  programs "*  Array  Service 
Forces  letter,  SPJC  014.31  (9  Oot  43 )0B-S-SPHOP-a,  dated 
18  Ootober  1943,  subjeoti  "Alien  Employment  ProgrW'c 
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bo    Notification  of  all  plants  cleared  by  Military 
Intelligence  Sarvioe  for  work  on  aeronautical  rmd  classified 
contracts  of  tho  neeeaaity  for  clearance  of  * liens  oof  or  m 
anployment  on  or  agoeee  to  such  ooiitraots<, 

e«    Liaison  with  procurement  districts  to  ascertain 
measures  takon  to  enforce  alien  provisions  of  aeronautical 
an*  classified  contracts. 

Investigation  by  Seowity  Xnbslligence  Corp® 
agents  of  reported  cases  of  unauthorised  alien  employment 
in  plants  not  listed  on  the  liauber  Inspection  Responsibility 
List. 


Person*  who  furnished  non^ooEwaorelal  and  non-standard  fabri~ 
eated  parts  to  tho  contractor  susd  who' were  consequently  required 
to  do  muoh  of  the  work  oantampiatad  in  the  prlrao  contrao'*,  \mm 
eub= contra® tors  and  net  material  mum,  hence e  the  statute  t*s  bald 
to  be  applicable  to  such  individuals,  &*/ 

Alien  Trainee  Program 

During  the  early  part  of  1944*  representatives  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office  charged  with  the  clearance  of  aliens*  die*  . 
oussed  with  representatives  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inte r=Amar loan 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Stats  a  project „  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department,  to  bring  into  the  United  States  for  training  in  United 
States  Indus -try  a  large  number  of  South  and  Central  American  stu- 
dents   This  training  project  «as  divorced  from  the  Of  fie®, of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-Aisarioaa  Affairs s  Department  of  Stat@a  in 
September  l&44e  and  transferred  to  the  International  Training  Admlnis= 
tration0  Ine<>ft  a  nonprofit  governxaen  t=e  pona  or  ad  corporation  formed 
for  tho  purpose  of  coordinating  and  integrating  training  programs  as 
part  of  an  ovnr-all  good  neighbor  policy,, 

The  problem  of  jurisdiction  in  the  clearance  of  these  aliens 
for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  War  and  Navy  Bspart= 
meat  contracts  was  discussed  wife!)  Military  Intelligence  l>iv«.&ime 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff0  G-20  Tlar  Department  General  Staff,    It  was 
concluded  that  since  th©s©  aliaas  were  to  be  employed  by  the  various 
eontraotorst  thay  should  be  classed  as  alien  employees  and  cleared 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General1^  Office*    Accordingly^  on  21  September 
I844e  instructions  were  issued  to  tfte  various  service  ©oismads  and 
Army  Air  Forces  establishing  a  procedure  for  the  clearance  of  alien 
trainees  identical  with,  tho  el«ar«nee  received  by  ordinary  alien 


W  ^jiaorandum  for  Jfudge  Adveecfo  General,/  dated"  M'SuIylSW^  fflubjeets 
"Employment  of  Aliens  by  Contractors  and  Sub^Contpaetors  in 
the  Perf oraaneo  of  Government  Contracts"1  -> 


us 


amployeee  ,  except  that  no  loyalty  investigation  would  oe  required 
if  the  loyalty  of  the  trainee  had  been  determined  by  the  S'.ote 
Deptrtmeat  prior  to  his  entrance  into        United  States    6  b/ 

In  January  1945,  Military  Intelligence  Division,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Q-Z ,  aj;ain  became  interested  in  the  clearance  of 
aliens  who  entered  this  country  for  training  as  a  result  of  secu  ■ 
rlty  regulations  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concerning 
the  release  of  classified  information  to  foreign  nationals.  After 
3everal  conferences ,  it  was  decided  that  the  clearance  of  alien 
trainees  should  be  placed  under  the  o^er-all  supervision  of  Mili- 
tary laLolli^cace  Division. 

The  Prcvua-e  Marshal  General  was  instructed  by  ."Jar  Depar-tmen1: 
letter ,  dated  10  January  1945,  that  the  approval  of  alien  trainees 
for  employment  on  classified  and  aeronautical  contracts  and  infor- 
mation would  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2, 
bafore  conjent  for  such  employment  was  granted  by  The  Provost 
aarehal  General* s  Cffiso  68/ 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  received  administrative  instructions 
concerning  the  processing  of  requests  to  employ  alien  trainees  iron 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  u-2,  on  1  February  1546,  aB  a  id  lows;  6?/ 

"In  situations  where  employment  for  alien  trainees  iB 
requested  on  government  projects  classified  no  higher  than 
'tes trie ted*  the  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  will  for- 
ward the  request  to  the  chief  of  the  appropriate  technical  ser- 
vice for  his  recommendations,  and  based  upon  3uch  recommendations 
rti,th«5i*  approve  .*>r  reject  the  application^ 

'In  all  other  cases  where  employment  by  alien  trainees 
on  government  contracts  classified  higher  than  restricted  is  da- 
jired,,  the  requests  will  be  referred  to  the  Director  of  Intel- 
ligence; A.S.F«,  or  to  the  Air  Provost  Marshal,  depending  upon 
tfhlch  for co  has  primary  cogniianoe,  for  recommendations  and  re- 
i,-if,rk».    Thereafter  the  request  will  be  forwarded  to  the  A.C  of 
Staff,  C-2 ,  Foreign  Liaison  Officer,  for  clearance  or  rejection 
for  such  employment,  in  accordance  with  existing  directives. 
The  Office  of  T*«  Provost  Marshal  General  will  be  informed  of 
such  dsciaion  so  that  proper  notification  may  be  given  to  the 
interested  agencies . " 

ob/  m  letter,,  AO  014.31  (21  Sep  44)0B-S«SPidGP-K,  dated  21  S*>tember 

—  1341 j  sub jest i  "Alien  Fmployment  Program" 

66/  WD  letter,  AG  014.31  (4  Jan  45)0B-S-B,  dated  10  January  1946 

subject;  Ti Alien  janpioyment  Program" 
6?/  G-2  letter,  MID  014*51,  dated  1  February  1946,  subject;  "Alien 

Employment  Program" 
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On  16  March  1946,  the  service  commands  and  the  amy  hir  ° 
■  n  i  ns  truotod  to  transmit  to  The  Provos  t  War  cha  1  (je aeral ' » 
&3J  requests  received  from  contractors  for  the  employment  o   a  lie? 
trainees  on  classified  aod  aeronautical  concractc  .  St-./ 

The  Progress  Iteport  for  the  week  ending  17  March   .942  issued 
by  the  Office  of  tha  Under  Secretary  of  War,  showed      ,        . ; ' ,.  * 
approved  and  826  aliens  disapproved  for  employment  on  r  lassi 
and  aeronautical  S7ar  Department  contracts.    This m«-  fcha  lass  j ro- 
tas report  submitted  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War '3  0ffi< 
the  transfer  of  the  Alien  Section  from  the  Office  of  the  Unde 
:  .  ;retary  of  War  to  The  Provost  Marshal  Generals  Office  orri^rad 
i>a  B  torch  '1,942  wae  accomplished  by  17  March  1942.  Subsequent 
statistics  ware  compiled  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General* 

From  9  March  1942,  when  The  Provost  Marshal  Oeaoral  assumed 
rsaponsibility  for  the  Alien  Employment  Program*  to  SO  June  1845 
t\  ^e  wi«  approximately  207*000  alien  requests  for  employment  on 
c  !:>.»>:. l.fiet?  and  aeronautical  '.Var  and  Navy  Depar-;asent  oontraots . 

.  ■  ,i'  ■  j,  '''.:va !ly  5,  400  denials  and  201,000  approvalr  for  employment 
on  classified  trni  aeronautical  War  and  Havy  Department  ooatracta 
*ere  issued* 

Pi suras  covering  the  number  of  aliens  approved  and  disapprov< d 
each  month  during  1942  by  The  Provost  liar  aha  1  General 1  s  Office  ar«> 
nrc  s  .  ailfa'ola.    By  51  December  1942,  87,968  requests  for  ala  3  era- 
■)■■-& ni  hmtl  been  acted  upon*    Consent  had  been  granted  c;>  34,^44 
requ--;-: ts  tad  denied  on  5,044  requests. 

.,   ■      ■1jj:'pTr-'3ri&at  letter t  AC  014-31  (6  Mar  ~45}0Eh=<-*r  r.i>, i ,  :,:ed 
le- March  lS4bt  (subject  j  "Alien  fcteployreent  Program" 
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)03.;-]vai.  a:jd  suspukjiou  m  Kfliwroivr.8  Piiocfcwi 


World  T.'ar  II  wu  a  war  of  production  uo  well  as  of  amies-  It 
was  a  war  of  re soar oh  and  naoMnas,  and  of  methodB  and  supplies. 
This  faot,  and  the  place  of  the  American  produotion  in  the  ultimate 
victory,  was  recognized  early, 

Trio  importance  of  tho  industrial  front  made  its  security  a  /natter 
of  prime  consideration  in' the  conduct  of  tho  war  —  not  only  from  the 
viewpoint  of  produotion  but  also  beoause  of  tho  classified  nature  of 
the  materials  produced.    Th*  pretention  of  tar  industry  became  the 
overall  mission  of  Internal  Security  —  that  phase  of  it  deeignei  to 
lc<3©p  subversives  fron  danarttif;  tho  war  e*fort  was  the  objective  of  the 
Suspension      fubvm  rivos  iS-ograa. 

Tho  objeot  of  tho  Suspension  of  Subversives  Program  was  to  iden- 
tify and  exolude  fron  privately  operated  facilities,  or  vital  portions 
thereof,  of  inportanoo  te  tfel  national  dofenso  or  to  the  war  effort, 
persons  suspected  of  or  susceptible  to  subversive  activity  in  order  to: 

a,      Preoludo  dsna:;o  or  destruction  by  Buoh  individuals  to 
war  produotion,  premises,  installations,  material,  and  utilities. 

b»      Preclude  delay  in  delivery  of  war  material  while  in 
transit  by  action  of  such  individuals. 

0*     Prevent  espionage  and  transmission  of  valuable  infor- 
mation by  suoh  individual o  to  the  eneniea  of  the  United  States, 

The  Suspension  of  Subversives  Program  v.ae  an  administrative  pro- 
cedure, based  upon  a  joint  •  ;ree-ie?it  between  the  T.e.r  Department  and  the 
Savy  Department,  embodied  In  a  Joint  Memorandum  adopted  10  January  1942, 
and  having  tho  approval  and  support  of  labor,  under  which  tho  V.&r  De- 
partment or  Navy  Department  night  roqucst  the  removal  of  an  employee 
.iuapcoted  of  subversive  aotlvity  from  a  facility  important  to  the  war 
effort.l/    subversive  activity  was  defined  in  the  Ilemorahdum  as  "sabo- 
tage, espionage,  or  any  other  wilful  activity  intended  to  disrupt  the 
National  Defense  Program."    The  Program  was  designed  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  war  effort,  and  not  to  remain  paasive  until  after  an  overt  act 
has  been  oorwuttod.    The  Program  was  not  concerned  vjith  overt  aots  of 
sabotage,  espionage  and  subversion,  which  were  within  the  province  of 

l/  Joint  tienoranduci,  dated  10  January  19427  "subject*    "Removal  of  5ub- 
ver8ivos  fron  Uational  Defonse  Projects  of  Importance  to  tamy  or' 
ifavy  Procure:aeiitwi  lettor  from  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions, datod  20  January  1942 
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the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest! gati on «    Beginning  In  4  My  1942  9  the 
War  Department  supervised  and  operated  ths  program  for  fos^liiies 
of  importance  to  Havy  prooursiaent,,  by  mutual  agreement  Staff 
supervision  was  originally  a  function  of  the  Tfader  Secretary  of  War 
but  was  later  delegated  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General,    Field  opera- 
tions were  performed  by  the  service  commands*  Military  District  of 
Washington,  and  Army  Air  Forces,;/ 

Background  and  Development  of  Felloy 

Sabotage ^  espionage*  and  subversive  activities  by  their  wry 
nature  have  always  been  extremely  difficult  of  proof,  even  after  the 
act  has  been  accomplished.    Sabotage ,  in  the  form  of  fires,,  explo- 
sions ,  or  dama^a  to  intricate  machinery  e  most  frequently  is  of  such 
nature  that  most,  if  not  all.,  of  ths  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  act 
is  destroyed  along  with  the  material  or  plant  affected.  Exhaustive 
investigations  -nd  study  of  many  of  the  unexplained  firea*  explosions 
and  other  damage  of  suspicious  nature  during  World  War  I  have'  not  pro- 
duced satisfactory  proof  as  to  whether  they  were  aooidemtn  .1,  deliberate 
or  enemy- inspired.    Determination  of  whether  a  dostruotive  inoldent  was 
enemy-inspired  has  been  extremely  difficulty  as  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  relative  to  the  "Black  ftom'1  explosion* 
To  detect  subversive  activity  and  plane  for  sabotage  or  espionage  before 
their  aoocanplishiaantj  an  even  mora  diffioult  problem^  definitely  con-  * 
fronted  ths  tfaitsd  States  as  the  clouds  of  war  gathered  in  Bur ope  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  1  September  1939=    The  use  of  subversive 
propaganda s  sabotage t  and  espionage  on  a  aoaie  hitherto  unparalleled 
was  a  prime  objective  of  the  Axis  powers  as  a  definite  Instrument  of 
warfare  long  before  1959.    That  any  modern  war  would  be  won  or  lost  by 
development  of  the  most  effeotive  weapons <,  and  by  production  behind 
the  lines,  was  fully  realized  by  officials  of  our  government* 

On  26  June  1939,  the  President  took  a  step  which  marlwd  the  begin-* 
nine  *>f  government  activities  which  developed,  in  one  pha&.«?.-  into  the 
Suspension  of  Subversives  Program •    This  Program  originated  in  a  Confi- 
dential Memorandum  from  the  President  to  his  cabinet «  in  which  he  di- 
rected that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Saves tlgati on*  the  ffex  Department's 
Military  Intelligence  Division,  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
control  and  handle  all  investigations  of  espionage k  counter-espionage, 
and  ■abei-j.ge  matters Following  this*  the  President  directed  that 

V    <«lf  letter,  daiea  37  AprUHSSgTs^e^P'In'So^   ' 

OASW  letter*  dated  4  Jfay  1942*  res  Suggestion  that  Wsur  apart- 
ment assume  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  a 3.1  cm* ,    '  ^  , 

3/   OuBW  letter «  dated  20  Hovember  1942 r  res  Discharge  of  Sub-j-ersiyesis 
WD  letter 0  file  AG  383.4  (5  Jen  44)  0B»S*  dated  8  January  1944 c 
subjeotj  "Suspension  of  Subversives  from  Privately  operated 
Facilities  of  Importance  to  the  War  Effort" 

U   Residential  memorandums  dated  26  June  1939,  res  Investigation  of 
Espionage,  Counter -Espionage,  and  Sabotage  Matters 


the  Fade  ml  Bureau  of  Investigation  take  oharsa  of  imw«ti^i7a  work 
in  espionage  Rcd  sabot&$# ,  emphasising  that  the  task  was  to  bo  oon- 
duoted  on  &  national  basis  -    In  a  statement  released  to  the  pre»£  on 
6  September  1939  those  instructions  were  made  puolio0  and  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  requested  to  inform  tho  Federal  Sure^u  of  In- 
vestigation field  agonts  of  any  information  in  these  categories 

She  Kavy  was  at  tl»t  time  taking  atepn  to  study  and  dee.?,  with 
sabotage  and  espionage  at  industrial  facilities,    Cto  27  September 
1959  inspectors  at  naval  aircraft  plants  and  Jhtvy  contractor*!  wore 
requested  to  take  appropriate  action^/    Cfa  1  Soveobsr  19SB„  private 
employers  manufacturing  equipment  or  material  for  the  navy  D£;partraent 
were  urged  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  employees  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Espionage  act,7/ 

Contractual  provisions  for  obtaining  tho  dismissal  of  -.zadaflsirable 
employees  in  war  or  national  defense  production  plants  was  initiated 
when  the  5&vy  by  direotiva  of  9  Kay  1940  required  tho  insertion  ia  its 
classified  ooatraots  of  a  clause  whereby  the  contract or  agrood  to  re* 
fuse  employment  to*  or  if  already  employed,  to  dieoharge  snd  exclude, 
any  person  designated  fey  tins  Havy  as  ^undesirable0..    Another  provision 
inserted  in  contracts  required  the  oontraotor  to  jseport  to  the  H&vy 
any  espionage  or  sabotage  existing  at  his  piant.Jr    Similar  contract 
provisions  were  adopted  for  eosna  Tiar  Department  procurement  contracts 
at  this  time  «nd  required  that  the  contractor  dismiss  an  e-api-oyoe  «ho„ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  ©ffioar*  mm  incompetent  ,.  careless  *  . 
Insubordinate  or  otherwise  objectionable*    Ei&dlar  standard  provi- 
sions for  all  War  DeparUsnt  contracts  were  adopted  in  1942  but  it  is 
not  known  to  what  extant  such  provisions  were  inserted  into  earlier 
War  Department  oontraots. 

f 

Early  In  1940  a  delineation  of  Jurisdiction  (the-  so-called  ^de- 
limitation agreement")  with  respect  to  Investigative  duties  irat?  agreed 
upon  by  the  podoral  Bureau  of  Inv«e fcigjttion 0  tha  Militar.v  Xni  s  Hi  genes 

President  ftcosevaTfc^a'  press  release*  8aT!dc  Sept'ekUs'r  !tV3j5T~r e  t  " 
Investigation  of  clmrgea  of  violations  of  Federal  Itma  ra  Satin,; 
to  neutrality f  espionage «  sabotage*  subversive  activities  and 
kindred  offenses 
Davy  letter «  file  Aer-ftt~i~EUS  P3,  dated  27  Septwiober  1939, 

subjects  ''Sabotage #  Isolating  and  Minimising  Extent  of  Damage" 
Joint  letter  *  Bureau  of  Construction  and  fiepair  Bc>  and 
Bureau  of  Engineering  Bo.  A305  ( ) »  dated  1  Hovenfcer  5,939 , 
subject  i  "Security  of  Information  Concerning  Ha.va.1  Equipment  in 
Procurement  St&^e  «  Distribution  of  Espionage  Act" 
Havy  letter,  file  Kg/lA  (400609 )?«  dated  9  May  1940 „  avbjeou} 
"Insertion  of  national  Defense  Clause  In  Certain  aavy  Contracts'7 


Division  and  the  Offiue  of  h'avai  Intelligence^  This  aereetaant 
wfl3  revised  on  9  February  1942 .    Tho  federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion ftftvunfcd  reaponsihility  f  or  oases  of  espionage.,  counter-espionage 
and  sabotage  involving  civilians,  and  agreed  to  inform  the  Filitary 
Intelligence  Division  tjid  the  Oi'fio©  of  2*v*l  Intel  licence  of  im- 
portant developments  affecting  plants  engaged  on  Amy  or  Navy  con- 
tracts, or  affecting  utilities,  transportation,  or  co  esnuioation  systems; 
similar  information,  including  names  of  individuals,  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  cases  of  actual  or  presumptive  espionage  or  sabotage  The 
Fadernl  Bureau  nf  Investigation  wag  to  be  "the  coordinating  head  of 
all  civilian  a  ;onoies  furnishing  information  of  subversive  movements . 11 10_/ 

Acting  under  its  purt  of  the  agreement,  the  Navy  on  12  November 
1940  instructed  the  Naval  iliatricts  to  furnish  infomation  from  their 
intelligence  files  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, il/  Then  on 
2  December  1940  and  12  February  1343L,  tht.  levy,  for  the  first  time, 
urged  its  oor.trr.ctors  to  Tiaintaint  on  a  voluntary  basia ,  personal  his- 
tory cards  and  data  concerning  employees  and  to  f  orv;ard  important  in- 
formation to  the  Federal  Bu.  eau  of  Investigation.  12/  The  directives  in- 
dicated that  the  keeping  of    uch  files  by  contractors  was  already  con- 
sidered of  isiportanoe  in  preventing  espionage  and  sabotage* 

Measures  to  control  subversive  activity  in  private  plants  of  im- 
portance to  lar  Department  procurement  were  ver/  limited  at  that  tine* 
On  3.4  Peoenber  1940,  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in- 
formed the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,,  0-2,  that  private  employers  were 
transferring  undesirable  workers  to  new  plants  being  erected  for  goveru- 
Btent  contract  work,  and  that  private  employers  did  r:ot  kites;  ho*  to  weed 
out  undesirable  employees  *    The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Tar  referred  the 
problem  for  cement  to  the  Air  Corps  and  -various  procurement  agencies .1^/ 
Their  replies  pointed  out  the  need  far  a  procedure  for  ln.epinft  cut  or 
removing  undesirable  employees  from  defense  rlp.nts.14/ 


2j     .Agrtiemt-ut  —  Delimit? ti on  of  Investigative  Dutite  of  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  ami  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  tJivision,  dated  b  June  1940 

10/  -  ,D  letter,  file  AG  SSS.4  II- IS- J,  dated  8  July  1940,  subjtcti  "De- 
lineation of  Investigative  Duties  nf  FBI,  ONI  and  MID" 

ll/  Navy  letter,  dated  12  Ifovember  1940,  subject*  "Suspect  Lists  and  Files 

12/  Navy  letter,  file  Op -16 -3- 3  (SC)Lb-l/$;  Lb-l/QH  Serial  No.  0238116, 
dated  2  December  1D40,  subject:  "Seouiity  of  Commercial  Plants  En- 
gaged in  Haval  Classified  Contracts";  Navy  letter,  file  Op-16-B-G 
(SC)  <K;/t.J3  Ctl/fto  Serial  Ho.  092316,  dated  12  February  1941,  sub- 
ject: "Security  of  Coumoroial  Plants  Nngaged  in  Naval  Cl&ssified 
Contracts" 

IS/  OAS"?;  Memorandum,  dated  26  December  1940,  subject;  "Transfer  of  Un- 
desirable Employees  to  New  Pletnts" 

14/  Correspondence  from  Chiefs,  Supply  Arms  and  ilervices  in  reply  to 
26  December  1940  letter,  subject!  "Transfer  of  TJfadoKirabls  em- 
ployees to  New  Plants" 
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The  Army,  Havy  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest! Ration  v,-ore  all 
receiving  information  establishing:  that  employees,  of  a  type  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  production,  were  v  orking  in  defense  plants  and  that 
their  presence  endangered  also  the  safe. guarding  of  classified  infor- 
mation on  defense  matters.    A  memorttndttm  to  this  effect  was  submitted  ':o 
the  Under  fiaoretary  of  7,'ar  on  20  Uaroh  1541,  by  the  Acting  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  War  Department  General  Staff.  15/    It  stated  that 
employees  with  subversive  tendencies  were  working  m  defense  plants 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  policies  to  accomplish  the  transfer  or  dis- 
missal of  these  workers*    The  import anoe  if  taking  action  before  the 
oommissioa  of  an  overt  act  and  the  necessity  for  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  labor  wore  specifically  pointed  rut.    It  stated  that  plant 
management  would  be  justified  in  transferring  or  dismissing  employees 
where  there  existed  reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion  of  intent  to  com- 
mit acts  of  sabotage  or  enpionnge  as  determined  arid  measured  by  atti- 
tudes or  previous  history. 

* 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Tar's  reply  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-2,  agreed  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  tlie  ",'ar  Depart- 
ntjftt  to  eliminate  or  transfer  undesirable  employees  in  defense  plants, 
and  stated  that  he  would  consult  Labor's  representative  on  this  matter. 16/ 

By  5  July  1941  the  Under  Ceo  rotary  of  "i.'ar,  who  wa3  then  super- 
vising the  plant  protection  program,  had  received  since  I  January  1941 
from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Sta'T ,  G-2,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Supply  Arms 
at;d  Sen-vices.  5fr0  reports  of  subversive  individuals  and  suspected  cases 
of  sabotage ,17/    On  12  Hay  1941  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  charged  the 
Chiefs  of  Supply  Arms  and  Services  with  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  plant  protection  service .19/   The  subject  of  subversives  v/as 
discussed  at  an  interdepartmental  conference  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Office  of  Kaval  Intelligence  and  the  Military  Intel- 
ligence jJivielon,  and  it  was  indicated  that,  because  of  the  primary  in- 
terest of  the  War  Department  in  defense  contracts,  it  should  initiate 
aotion  for  th*  exclusion  of  undesirable  employees  from  defense  plants* 
In  a  memortaidum  of  2q  September  1941,  the  A  distant  ChiBf  of  Staff,  G-2., 
War  Department  General  Staff,  recommended  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War 
that  the  V.ar  Department  take  such  aotion,  and  that  it  sponsor  new  legis- 
lation as  existing  laws  afforded  very  little  basis  for  corrective  action. Yj 

15/  ACofsT  0-S..  T.'DGS,  Memorandum,  file  G2/1O263-2041,  dated  20  March  1941, 
subjects  "Plant  Protection" 

16/  0Ur>'/  Memorandum,  dated  2G  :!aruh  1941,  subject t  "Plant  Protection" 

17/  OUSW  memorandum,  dated  6  July  1941,  subject:  "Statement  in  Answer  to 
Sabotage  Question  in  the  house  11  Utary  A  ,f,airs  Cormittoe  Investi- 
gation, Special  Committee  Ko«  3" 

13/  OUST:  memorandum,  dated  12  lay  1941,  eub  jeot  t  "Plant  Protection  In- 
spection Service" 

19/  ACofS,  G-2,  LDOS,  memorandum,  file  WD  230.8,  dated  26  September 
1941,  subject:  "liemoval  from  defense  employment  of  undesirable 
individuals™ 
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On  1  November  1941  an  intra-offioe  memorandum  for  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  bar  aumiarisod  the  results  of  informal  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  studies  made  of  possible  legislation,  the  propriety 
of  proceeding  V  Tbcecutivo  Order  which  would  mrtline  the  renoval  pro- 
cedures, and  the  ::«thod*  employed  in  Britain. 20/  The  Under  Secretary 
of  T7ar  v.as  also  provide  with  a  copy  of  an  Intra-office  memorandum  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  dated  4  November  1041  nhioh  concluded  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  lied  the  pov.er  to  take  adminis- 
trative action  to  order  the  discharge  of  persons  from  defense  indue, 
tries, 21/   Further  studies  of  the  problem  from  a  legal  and  adminis- 
trative viewpoint  were  nade  in  Deoembor  1941  in  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Seorotary  of  ■..ar.22/ 

A  reference  to  the  alien  population  of  the  country  is  appropriate  at 
this  time.    It  had  beea  generally  oxpected  that  aliens  would  be  the  chief 
sruroo  of  subvoraive  activities  In  this  country.    However,  investifla- 
tiw  .t/porte  soon  indicated  that  much  of  the.  trouble  oould  expeoted 
from  enemy  agent b  and  sympathiners  am©n(;  nativr-born  or  naturalized  citi- 
zens 4    The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  made  this  observation  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  26  November  1941  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reoorui^ding  enlargement  of  plant  protection  activities .23/ 

Executive  Order  8972,  dated  12  Deoembor  1941,  prepared  by  The  Prov- 
ost Marshal  General,  authorised  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  tar  and 
tl*  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  protect  national 
defense  material,  premises  and  utilities  from  injury  or  destruction. 
This  Uxeoutive  Order  became  the  basis  of  the  program  for  the  renoval  of 
subversives  by  administrative  procedure* .24/ 

By  3  January  1942  national  labor  leaders  had  concurred  informally 
in  a  V,ar 'Department  sponsored  removal  of  subversives  program  which  would 
oreate  a  minimum  of  f rioti  on.ZS/ 

Several  administrative  procedures  were  considered*    Mr.  italph  A„ 
Sard,  As ni start  Sooretary  of  the  Navy,  suggested  that  subversive  em- 
ployees, be  removed  or  tranef erred  by  action  of  union  monage>;iesnt  com- 
mittees in  individual  plants,  acting  possibly  with  tho  assistance  of 

20/  tfenorandum  for  Under  'Sooretary  of  V'ar,  dated  1  November  'l'gi'l','  sub- 
jeott  "Removal  of  Saboteurs  and  iipies  from  Key  Facilities" 

21/  DigGst  of  Itomorundum  of  Lew,  dated  4  November  1941,  re:    Power  to 

Tuke  Administrative  Aotion  to  Knforoe  the  Laws  of  the  United  states 
by  Reef,  iring  the  Dif charge  of  Certain  J&nployees  from  Defense  Indus- 
tries 

22/  Three  OUSV;  memorandums  for  file,  dated  19  Deoembor  1941 
23/  Navy  memorandum,  file  (SC)  P14-2/JI  Op-lG-B_lo/he  P14-2/?:  Serial 
01266016,  dated  26  November  1941,  subjooti  "Extension  of  duties, 
tasks,  and  function*  of  Personnel  Security  Section  (Op-16-Ji-lo) 
of  the  iJomoatlo  Intelligence  Dranoh,  Division  of  Naval  Into  llir;  er.ee" 
24/  Executive  Order  8972,  dated  12  December  1941 

25/  OUST.  Plan  for  Disoharge  of  Suspeoted  Subversives,  dated  3  January  1S42, 
prepared  by  llr.  John  B.  Ohly 
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representatives  of  the  Of  floe  of  Sfcma  Intelligence e  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff t  0=2  „  ?7er  Department  (Janeral  Staffs  and  the  'jxsrioexn 
I*glozu    •Shim  proposal  was  rejected  because  It  threvr  the  entire  matter 
into  the  realm  of  labor  relations  and  it  was  generally  agreesd  that 
the  problem  should  not  he  handled  in  auoh  a  way  as  to  eompHoat*  the 
labor  relation!  situation. 


Some  representatives  of  the  Older  Secretary  of  War  advoaated 
that  the  decision  as  to  Initiating  removal  of  subversives  frsaa  plants 
be  iijade  by  a  beard  of  three  civilians,,  one  feud  lie  r  with  labor  prob- 
lems t  one  familiar  with  mtmagejasnt  problems*  and  one  representing 
the  public  •    They  also  suggested  that  representatives  of  Army  and 
Hevy  intelligence  org-aalBetians  and  of  the  Federal  Supsau  of  2ft"raeti  = 
be  attached  to  the  Board  as  advisors* 

Those  nus^eated  procedures  wero  eliminated  at  a  confer  anew  on 
9  January  1042,    The  oonferenoe  discussed  a  plan  advanced  by  the  Kavj 
and  approved  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War*    Representatives  0f  the 
WnJr  Departroantc  the  Ifevy  Dapartm«nt6  Department  of  Jjabor,,  American  ■ 
Federation  of  l^bor*  the  Congrsas  of  Industrial  Organ! EationfS„  and 
the  Sailway  Brotherhoods  attondadoj^/ 

The  program  adopted  for  removal  of  subversives  aco-sar^d  in  a 
joint  Army  and  Wavy  memorandwa  dated  10  January  194.2  JjZi 

The  joint  memorandum  set  forth  only  the  general  foundation  for 
the  removal  procedure*    It  was  understood  that  the  Army  and  3a^y  would 
provide  necessary  taplajoantin^  machinery  by  appropriate  dlr*  otiose  o 
The  memorandum  stressed  the  foliating  points » 

a.    That  representatives  of  oryss.nl*  ad  labor  agreed  to  the 


b.,    That  Army  or  Savy  representatives  had  authority  to 
request  ths  inaasdlats  removal  of  an  individual  whsn  adequate 
investigation  ravoaled  good  cause  to  suspect  auoh  person  of 
subversive  activity. 

<f0  Thfctp  before  requesting  a  removal,,  the  Array  or  Hnvy 
representatives  notify  management  and  representatives  of  Jabor 
of  the  request*  One  purpose  of  this  not  if  lo&tion  mu  to  mini- 
mice  any  possible  in justice  and  to  permit  the  making  of  arrange- 
ments for  other  employment  in  non-defense  or  non-war  work,.  It 
was  expressly  provided  that  the  representatives  of  labor  could 
handle  the  removal  if  they  desired • 

26/  '  POSh"'  memorandum  for  ^iiS^^^T^T^^^^^zT's^^r^f^t 
Protection  -  Diaohar:;*  of  Subversives  -  Conference  r?ith  labor" 

27/   Joint  Memorandum  or  BtaeVel  of  Subversives  from  Satione.1  Defense 
Projects  of  Importer o«  to  Arap/  or  Havy  Procurement,,  ctatsd 
10  January  1942 


do     That  right  of  review  was  given  to  the  employee  with 
tli©  provision  that,  should  the  review  disclose  that  the  removal 
was  without  sufficient  cause,  reimbursement  for  loss  fron  unem- 
ployment would  be  made. 

e.      Reimbursement  nas  to  be  ciiarged  against  the  govern' ent 
eontraot  for  the  project. 

The  only  paragraph  in  the  joint  Memorandum  which  was  later  revised  was 
the  method  of  oi  tainin^  reipl  ursonent. 

The  administrative  procedure  nooeesary  to  implement  the  Joint  ¥»ar 
and  "avy  Departments''  Memorandum  was  the  sibject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  t.ar.28/   The  inatmc- 
tions  finally  drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  the  Under  ;ieo  rotary  of  War  were 
published  on  5  February  1942.29/   Under  those  instructions,  the  proce- 
dure for  rt  ntoval  v  as  to  be  initiated  by  the  plant  protection  inspector 
who  would  consult ,  so  far  as  practicable,  wi'-.l.  representatives  of  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Division  and  vfith  the  looal  field  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  I  nvestigation,.    hotioe  to  the  labor  representative  was  stressed 
in  those  instructions .    It  was  provided  that,  if  the  loyal  representa- 
tive did  not  remove  the  employee,  the  plant  protection  inspector  would 
forward  the  case  through  channels  to  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  V,*ar  for  action,,    Only  in  emergency  cases  was  the  plant  protection 
■  inspector  authorised  to  request  immediate  removal  of  the  employee*  The 
plant  protection  inspector  was  cautioned  not  to  request  removal  of  an 
employee  on  the  basis  of  idle  rumor,  normal  labor  activity,  gossip  or 
anonymous  conmunicationt ;  remoml  action  was  to  be  based  upon  reason- 
able suspicion  of  engagement  in  f;ubvers ive  activity.    The  plant  protec- 
tion inspector  was  cautioned  to  use  the  utmost  care  consistent  with 
security  in  making  a  decision  and  waB  reminded  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  there  be  present  concrete  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  an 
arrest  for  violation  of  the  Federal  Sabotage  or  Espionage  Aots0 

During  the  week  of  17  February  1942  a  meeting  waB  held  at  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Under  Seoretary  of  ^ar  to  discuss  and  work  out  details  of 
the  procedure  outlined  in  the  5  February  1942  circular  <,    The  meeting 
waa  attended  by  plant  protection  officers  from  the  offices  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Supply  Anal  and  Services .50/ 

23/  OUStf  memorandum  for  filea,  dated  28  January  1942,  subject:  "Plant 
Protection  -  Removal  of  Subversives  -  Developer -a" 

29/  Unnumbered  V3E  Circular,  dated  6  February  1942,  subject!  "Discharge 
of  Subversives  from  Private  Plants  and  Var  Department  Plants 
Privately  Operated  of  Importance  to  Army  Procurement" 

SO/  Keport  of  Activities  of  Plant  Protection  Division,  OTfSV,,  re:  Sub- 
.  vers  ive  a,  etc.,  dated  17  February  j.942 


Meanwhile  the  Navy  had  Informed  its  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
adoption  of  th©  joint  memorandum.  31/ •  The  Secretary  of  the  Jfavy 
issued  instructions  similar  to  th®  instructions  in  the  restricted  War 
Department  Ciroular  (6  February  1042).    The  instructions  differed  with 
respaot  to  the  action  to  be  taken  if  the  local  labor  representative 
did  not  effect  the  removal.    Under  the  Navy  letter,  the  Naval  inspector 
was  directed  to  notify  tho  contractor  to  discharge  the  employee,  im- 
mediately. 

Following  publication  of  the  War  Department  Ciroular  (5  February 
1942),  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suggested  that  information  oo»<veraing 
subversives  bo  freely  exchanged  between  the  Army  and  the  fratr/-,  and  that 
the  servioe  design?,  ted  as  responsible  take  the  necessary  "aot:L on .  Ac= 
cordingly,  the  Seo rotary  of  the  Havy  suggested  that  final  action  bo 
taken  by  the  oa<ae  service  as  had  been  designated  by  the  amy  aid  Navy 
Munitions  Board  as  responsible  for  plant  protection  inspections •  This 
proposal  was  outlined  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretory  of  War,  who ' con- 
curred in  it  on  11  February  1942.  32/ 

Operation  of  Subversive  a  Program  uader^The__  Provost  Marshal  >neral 

In  March,  1942,  a  War  Department  ciroular  was  issued  recrganii'.iag 
the  War  Department.  33/   This  circular  w&b  implemented  by  as.  order  of 
the  Commanding  GoneraT,  Services  of  Supply,  on  9  March  1942  »  34/  While 
these  directives}  did  not  refer  speoifically  to  the  Plant  Fro*;eotion 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  the  trwasfer  of 
internal  security  .functions  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  later 
confirmed  by  a  War  Department  letter  issued  to  clarify  the  on  tire  sub- 
ject of  internal  security,  56/    Further,  on  29  July  1942,  the  Under 
Saoretary  of  War  orally  stated  that  th©  Internal  Security  Division  of 
The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  would  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  internal  security  functions °  36/   At  tha  time  of 
the  transfer,  no  coordinated  program  existed  for  Inquiring  :.rto  the 
records  of  employees  in  plants  of  importance  to  War  Department  procure = 
ment.    The  employing  facilities  had  the  primary  responsibility  for 

57  Havy  letter,  file  (SC  Jl^/qoT  Op%-l^  

dated  22  January  1942 ,  subject t  "Subvereives-'DisoharQS  of  Frran 
Private  Plants  of  Importance  to  Naval  Procurement" 

32/  Navy  letter,  serial  0381216,  dated  9  February  1942  and  0T«S  letter, 
dated  11  February  1942,  r©j  Responsibility  for  personnel  security 

33/  WD  Ciroular  No<>  59,  dated  2  March  1942,  subjects  "War  Department 
Reorganisation" 

34/  WD  letter,  dated  9  March  1942a  subjects  "Initial  Directive  for  the 
~~       Organisation  of  the  Services  of  Supply" 

35/  WD  letter,  file  AG  381  (3=28-42),  dated  30  Karch  1942,  subjects 

"Internal  Security  " 
36/  PHGO  memorandum  for  file,  dated  29  July  1942,  subjects  ''Instructions 

by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War" 
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security  but  were  sorely  directed  to  keep  adequate  personnel  reoords 
and  to  Investigate  new  employees .  37/   Some  of  the  plants  had  adopted 
excellent  security  programs-    Many™ were  doing  little  or  nothing,  about 
this  problem. 

Accordingly,  to  establish  a  definite  program  for  determining  the 
loyalty  of  employees  in  war  production,  the  "Key  Personnel  Program" 
was  inaugurated  by  letters  to  the  Supply  Arms  and  Services  dated  22 
April  1942.  38/   The  Navy  had  already  inaugurated  a  definite  program 
for  plants  important  to  Wavy  procurement-  39/    Subsequent  developments 
of  the  Key  Personnel  Program  are  discussed  under  that  title, 

mm 

Up  to  16  April  1942,  the  Army  had  removed  between  40  and  50  sue=- 
pec  ted  subversives  and  the  Navy  between  30  and  65.  41/   Practically  all 
those  removals  were  made  from  Washington  because  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  G<=2  investigation  re- 
ports were  not  sent  to  plant  protection  ino pec tors  in  the  fiold.  Based 
upon  information  obtained  by  their  local  intelligence  office^  a  faw  re- 
mo  vale  were  made  in  the  fiold  by  the  Air  Corps  and  by  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

In  April  1942,  it  was  suggested  by  labor  and  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War's  Office  that  a  Review  Board  should  be  sot  up  within  the  STar  and 
Navy  Departments  to  hear  appeals.    The  Joint  Memorandum  stated  that  tha 
removal  should  be  subject  to  nouch  review  as  ehall  be  provided  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Wavy,  dep-jjeding 
upon  which  service  requested  the  dismissal."    It  was  recommended  that 
the  Board  be  composed  "of  one  Army  offloer,  one  Navy  offloer5  one  civilian 
from  the  War  Department  and  two  outstanding  oitizens  not  in  either  De=> 
partment.  42/   This  suggestion  was  supported  by  disoussicno  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations  who  had  begun  to 
inquire  about  a  definite  review  procedure.    Prior  to  this  reviews  were 

37/  OUSt?  pamphlet,  dated  February  'I9A2,  s'u'bjootj  ''Plant  Protection  for 
Manufacturers " 

38/  FMGO  letter,  dmted  22  April  1942,  subjects  "Personnel  Security  Ques- 
tionnaire Form  NN 1-140  to'  be  Executed  by  Key  Personnel  la  Faoili- 
ties  of  Importance  to  Army  Procurement" 

39/ Navy  letter,  file  (80)9010  0p»lS=B-10  QH/ND  Serial  Wo.  013279X6,, 

dated  7  January  1942*  subject;  "Personnel  Security";  &«.vy  letter, 
file  (SC  J  QM/ND  0p-16-B-10  Qf/HD  Serial  0381016,  dated  10  February 
1842,  subject  t  "Personnel  Security  -  Private  Commercial  Plants 
to  b«  Furnished  Personnol  Security  Questionnaires,  form  NMI»140M 

40/  SEE  "Key  Personnol  Program* 

4T/  WD  memorandum  for  files,  dated  15  April  1942,  subjects  "Plant  Pro- 
tection ■=  Removal  of  Subversives * 

42/  SOS  memorandum a  dated  10  April  1942,  subject;  "Removal  of  Subv@r° 
elves" 
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by  an  Amy  officer  dealsnated  by  the  Office  of  the-  tlidor 
Secretary  of  uar  »nd  by  a  HaTal  offioer  designated  by  the  Bavy 
Department .    The  Centra  aa  of  Indue trial  Or goni nation*  had  ao 
objection  to  th*  aeaaer  in  which  theao  rovisws  v.-oro  baL  ,  con- 
ducted? but,  desired  that  &  Iievlew  Board  with  %  definite  prooe- 
dura  be  organised.    The  (Jongresa  of  Industrial  Organisations 
turret  ted  that  thrs  Board  bo  cot  up  out  aide  the  ftar  and  Bavy  Os 
parW.i  U.     -ud  t bat  it  oonsiet  of  a  ropreeentativo  of  the  De- 
par  tuent  of  tabor  and  a  pub  lie  representative.**? 

While  oanferonoea  were  beins  held  and  the  s*fctsr  w&s  bela^ 
atudiodj,  a  separate  Bertew  Conuitte*  mm  orianiie  I  4  May  1942 
within  The  Proroat  Marshal  General Off  loo  to  hear  appeale  by 
individual*  removed  under  the  program*    fhie  oaetodttee  me  aon- 
posed  of  several  Axay  officers  aad  »  Bevy  offioer  and  a  prooedure 
for  handling  appeals  was  adopted .44/ 


la  June  1942,  !ir<>  Lee  Pressaan,  Ctenoral  Ooun§ol,  Congrsse 
of  Industrial  Orgianlsations,  pro  tee  ted  vigorously  concerning  the 
prooedure  being  followed  in  the  removal  of  auapected  subvoreives ■ 
]tx    Fresaxuan  oowplalnoci  aliout  the  failure  to  infora  tha  individual 
concerning  tha  charges  agninet  him  and  the  failure  to  eot  up  a 
review  procedure,  and  stated  that  no  attempt  was  xnde  to  find  am  - 
ployueat  in  other  plants  on  noa-var  work  if  the  individual  removed 
was  the  subject  of  only  a  faint  suspicion  of  subversive  activity* 
Thia  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Provost  itershal 
General  bj:  tha  piroetor.  Civilian  Personnel  division.  Army  Service 
Poroee  The  Proroat  Bferehal  Qeueral  replied,,  on  22  Juno  1942, 

that  in  general,  tha  operation,  of  the  circular  was  satisfactory 
aad  that  a  review  canal ttee  had  been  aet  up 

By  the  4th  of  Septeaiber  1942,  904  removals  had  been  ef footed 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  SO  were  reported  by  the  field. 


Approximately  185  of  the  as  oases  wore  appealed  fl  of  which  117 
affinaed  sad  29  ravaraod.*7/ 

w  sa  gssga  tw  mar  erorsa  ipm  xm:  Sugaron — 

"Eeaoval  of  Subversives  -  ideas  of  the  050" 
44/  See  "The  Industrial  Stuployaaat  Review  Board '"■ 
W   806  siiortitdui,  «lo  Srac-L,  dated  4  June  1B42 ,  subject* 

iplaat  Protection  *  Roacrml  of  Subversives" 
46/   HfiOO  aaaoraaduBj  dated  22  June  1942,  subject,  "Beooval  of 

Suspected  Subversives " 
4T/   PiiOO  lasswrandiai,  dated  6  September  1842,,  oubjsoti  "Progress 

Keport  oa  Subversive  Cases* 
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On  20  Kevsmber  \&$.%g  th©  authority  previously  assigned  orally 
■to  fn<o  Provost  Marshal  GeiaeraX  Ik  the  roraovul  of  subversives  un:!©r 
bhe  War  Department  circular,,  6  February  1943,  ms  confirmed  in 
writing  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Wag  ,,48/  This  latter  epeeiTiealXy 
authorised  ?h$  Prsvsst  Marshal  Cleaoral,  or  each  responsible  officers 
as  he  might  testignate*  to  act  for  the  trader  Secretary  of  War  In  the 
administration  of  the  previsioua  of  the  circular,  including  autho- 
rity to  gigjs  removal  requests.    It  further  authorised  Tha  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  establish  a  Review  Cesswltbee  to  consider  appeals 

Oa  4  May  IM2,P  tho  War  and  Navy  Departments  agreed  that  the 
Tfar  Dspartgieat  would  ©Sfsusas  svjEpcasibility  for  operation  of  the 
procedures  for  appraml  ©f  aXiens  for  employment  on  aerea&utieal 
or  classified  contracts,  th©  control  of  subversives^  fingerprinting 
and  any  other  personnel  aoourity  moaauros  except  at  TtavaX  Shore 
Establishments,,    This  agreesseat  Is  eat  forth  Xn  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Savy  and 
resulted  from  a  conference  between  representatives  of  those  two 
departments «4g/  RreiviQufi  letters  had  attempted  to  establish 
»  careful  dsUn©atioa  nf  responsibility  botwsea  th©  Amy  and  Havy 
and  are  pertinent  in  feia  coiw<3etiQn0S©/  Following  this  agreement, 
■She  Secretary  of  the  Itevy  iseufsd  a  latter  dated  6  May  1942  in- 
forming Saval  agencies  of  the  trsansfer  to  the  Amy  of  responsibi- 
lity for  personnel  eeetsrity,5^/  This  transfer  ©f  responsibility 
to  the  Anoy  eliminated  confusion  and  duplication  resulting  from 
overlapping  interests » 

The  Prevost  Marshal  Gsneral  issued*  on  8  August  1942p  a  latter 
t©  the  ssrvic©  aerojssnda  aeveriug  the  general  sub jest  of  continuing 
protection  policies  end  precedes*  "S^/  Section  V  of  the  Setter 
discussed  tho  policies  sad  procedures  for  the  Removal  of  Subversive© 

Until  the  S  August  1S42  X«tter„  them  m«  no  comprehensive  direc- 
tive iaplementing  the  removal  program  with  the  necessary  procedures 
particular Xy  ae  affected  by  the  agreement  of  the  Army  to  handle  removals 

"iBTotfeW  letter,  t&i^nfQ'^vf^l^  ofHSupTrar»iT»s 
°Wf  QASff  letter,  dated  4  Sfiay  1942 8  ros  Sugg»ntion  that  War  Department  ae- 

sum©  respond ibXXity  for  the  handling  of  aliens ,  subversives,  etc* 
t>o/  tovy  letter,  file  A8-6(42OS3O)0  datod  30  March  19420  re*  Internal 

Security j  OSW  letter,  dated  27  April  1§42,  subject*  "lateral 

Security" 

61/  Savy  latter,  file  (SC)A8-5/$f  Serial  0X1587X8,  dated  8  May  1942,  sub* 
jeots  "Personnel  Securil^^ransfar  to  Array  of  Responsibility  for"- 

62/  PMOO  letter,  file  SPMQS  381,  dated  9  August  1942,  subject  t  "Con 
tinning  Protection  Policies  and  Procedures'* 
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In  private  pleats  of  importance  to  Navy  procurements    On  8  Ootober 
1342,  the  Navy  informed  its  field  fore  en  of  the  9  August;  1942  letter  .53/ 
The  Director  of  Navel  Intelligence  reviewed  the  subversive  program  from 
1939  to  date  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
dated  3  October  1942.64/ 

£r,  Hovember  1942,  The  Prove  at  Marshal  General  by  latter  to  the 
service  oannauds,  the  Amy  Air  Forces,  Chosdoal  warfare  Service  and  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  called  attention  to  the  authority  provided  in  the  9 
August  194.2  letter  for  field  representatives  of  appropriate  services  to 
effect  removals  of  subversives .65/  The  letter  specifically  diaoussed 
an  apparent  reluctance  of  field  representatives  to  exercise  their  au- 
thority. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  further  the  Services  of  Supply  policy  to 
decentralise  War  Department  activities  where  possible ^50/  The  Joint  War 
and  Navy  Department  Memorandum  dated  10  JtJtmary  1942  tfff  and  the  unnum- 
bered War  Department  ciroular  of  6  February  1942  68/  Bad  contemplated 
that  removal  aotion  would  be  taken  by  War  Department  representatives 
la  the  field,  but  complete  operation  in  the  field  had  not  been  practicable 
beoause  of  the  leak  of  experienced  personnel,  the  absence  of  investiga- 
tive reports;  and  uncertainty  me  to  erlteria  upon  which  to  base  removals. 
Also*  the  field  agencies  were  reluctant  to  effeov  removals  *a  loii^  as 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  directed  removals  from  Washington,,    The  pro 
gram  was  decentralised  In  Oetober  194S  anil  final lyr  the  publication  of 
Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Hos.  1,  2  and  3  on  Internal 
Security,  3  November  1943  oompletely  divested  operation  of  the  subver- 
sive removal  program  from  the  staff  lev©!.. 69/ 

63/  Mavy  letter,  dated  6  October  1942,  subjects  iiPersoimeT"Seourity  in 
Commercial  Plants  of  Importance  to  Naval  Procurement" 

f>V  ONI  Review  of  Personnel  Seourity  Measures,,  dated  4  Ootober  1942 

|V  PMOO  letter,  file  SF5108  004,  dated  26  November  1942,  surjeeti  "Dis- 
charge of  Subversives**  B£C0  letter,  Pile  SfWHS  381,  dated  £3  Novem- 
ber 1942,  subject;  "ley  Personnel  Seourity  IV --grant  in  Plants  and 
Facilities  Privately  Owned  or  Government  Owned  and,  Privately 
Operated  which  are  Important  to  the  War  Effort" 

mf  SOS  memorandum,  dated  84  July  1942,  subject  t  "Decentralization  of 

Actions  now  Requiring  Approval  by  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
D0  CS 

37/  Joint  Memorandum  on  Removal  of  Subversives  from  National  Defense  Pro- 
jeota  of  Importance  to  Army  or  Navy  Procurement,  dated  10  January 
1942 

mj  WD  ufc  inhered  ciroular,  dated  S  February  1942,  sub jsoti  "Discharge 
of  Subversives  from  Private  Plants  and  War  Department  Plants  Pri» 
vately  Operated  of  Importanc  e  to  Army  Procurement " 

59/  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Ciroulcrs  Nos,  1„  2,  and  3,  dated 
3  November  1943 
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As  the  Subversive  Removal  Program  progressed  oonplaini;»  of  repre~ 
sentatives  of  organized  labor  continued  to  mount »  specifically,  the  oom* 
plaint  b  were  directed  at  the  alleged  failure  of  some  representatives 
of  the  T/ar  Department  to  distinguish  between  normal  labor  activity 
causing  work  stoppage  and  slowdowns^  and  subversive  activity.  These 
iomplf.iot.j  were  also  inspired  because  of  the  laok  of  an  efficient 
aaohinary  for  obtaining  reimbursement  in  oases  where  the  removal  had 
been  found  upon  review  to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  cause* 

Numerous  conferences  were  held  by  representatives  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  General,  the  Industrial  Personnel  Division,  Army  Service  Force s, 
and  the  TJnder  Seo rotary  of  War,  with  various  labor  officials  with  the 
result  that  on  12  April  1843  another  directive  was  issued  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  exercising  great  care  to  disregard  idle  rumor, 
to  recognize  normal  labor  activity  and  to  disregard  gossip  and  anonymous 
orank  oonsnuni  oat  ions  concerning  employees  «    It  -sas  pointed  out  unit, 
while  a  strike  or  a  slowdown  was  disruptive  of  the  war  program,  such 
activity,  unless  accomplished  with  subversive  intent: ,  was  nob  to  be 
considered  as  a  basis  for  removing  an  employee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
February  1848  olroular     The  importance  of  notifying  labor  representa- 
tives prior  to  removal  action  was  again  emphasised:,    Examples  were  given 
of  reasonable  grounds  for  removal  when  accompanied  by  suspicion  of  oub~ 
versive  aotivity3RO/ 

This  letter  of  12  April  1843  defined,  for  the  first  time,  the  ex, 
vent  to  whloh  reimbursement  was  appropriate  in  the  event  of  reversal 
ipon  review,  and  provided  a  form  for  use  hy  the  employe*  in  aallng  a 
vlainu    However  some  problems  involving  reimbursement  arose  because  the 
Joint  War  and  Navy  Department  Memorandum  of  10  January  1842  provided 
that  where  reimbursement  was  to  be  made  "the  loss  shall  be  charged 
*\  gainst  the  government  contract  for  the  project-,"    By  the  middle  of  May 
1945  approximately  100  removals  had  been  considered  made  without  suffi= 
dent  cause a    In  these  oases  it  proved  to  be  practically  i«npoaaioi«  to 
allocate  the  eoet    of  reimbursement  "against  the  Koveromeut  contract  for 
the  project"  for  the  following  reasons ; 

Bo     The  facility  had  many  contracts  and  it  was  impossible  to 
charge  the  reimbursement  ooete  oorreotly  to  any  one  or  more  con- 
tractors, 

bo     The  facility  had  no  oont rants  with  the  War  or  Navy  De= 
partment,  as  was  the  oase  with  public  utilities,  or  the  firm  was 
building  a  new  plant  at  its  own  expense  and  as  yet  had  no  war  oon~ 
tract,  OR 

G<y         letter,  file  SHE  064,60S|4-3-43;0B»S-SPAAH-M,  dated  12  April 

1843,  subjects  "Discharge  of  Subversives  from  Private  Plants  and 
War  Department  Plants  Privately  Operated  of  Importance  to  Army 
and  Navy  Procurement" 
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Oo     In  a  few  ou«i  of  reversals,  the  order  revars-tng  th# 
original  removal  order  failed  to  s^»te  specifically  whether  the 
employee  was  to  be  reimbursed  end  the  fad  lity  was  uncertain  as 
to  whether  payment  should  be  made  in  euoh  Ontec^ 

After  further  conferences  between  representatives  of  The  Provost 
Marshal  General,  the  Voder  Seoretary  of  "Bar,  Indue  trial  Fere  can©!  Divi~ 
si  on.  Amy  Service  Foroee,  the  Director  of  Adndni  strati  on.  Amy  Service 
Faroes j  and  the  Fiscal  Director,  a  prooedure  was  evolved  on  si  July  1943 
which  solved  the  problem  Of  reimbursement     The  Joint  Memorandum  of  10 
January  1942  mas  modified  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  so  am  to  delete  the  provision  for  charging  reim- 
bursement  against  "the  government  oontraot  for  the  project      A.  fund  to 
provide  reimbursement  mas  created  out  of  the  appropriation  "Contingencies 
of  the  Army"  and  the  Secretary  of  War  orally  designated  The  Judge  Ad- 
vooate  General's  Office  as  fiscal  officer  to  process  claims  for  redm- 
bur—menteSl/  By  1  September  1945*  the  necessary  machine  iy  was  eetab* 
lished  and  on  8  September  IMS  the  modification  of  the  Joint  Memorandum 
whs  published.,  62/ 

At  one  of  the  conferences,  on  26  May  IS4S,  the  problem  of  reinstate = 
ment  in  smploymant  of  en  individual  previously  removed  as  a  suspected 
subversive  mas  discussed,,   The  S  February  1942,  unnumbered  War  Department 
oiroular  oontained  no  express  provision  for  reinstatements    However,  the 
Industrial  Employment  Review  Board,  Provost  fcfarehal  General's  Of floe,  es- 
tablished in  March  1943  to  review  all  requests  for  review  of  removal 
orders  In  numerous  oases  bad  directed  "reinstatwn«Dtrt  believing  that  this 
p  >wer  was  a  neoessary  corollary  of  the  power  of  removal*.   After  a  dls« 
emission  of  the  policy  involved,  it  mas  agreed  "Shat  tlie  Industrial  Employ- 
m-jnt  Review  Board  would  henceforth  make  no  re comma©  .ction  in  regard  to 
reinstatement  or  restoration  and  that  reinstatement  would  be  considered 
essentially  a  labor  relation  matter  which  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
oould  refer  to  the  Industrial  Personnel  Division,  Army  Service  Forces „ 63/' 

The  Provost  Marshal  General,  by  memorandum  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  dated  10  July  1943,  recommended  revision  of  Procurement  Regula- 
tions  by  inserting  a  clause  to  the  effeot  that  -Hie  oontraot  or  would  "re- 
instate" a  removed  individual  where*  upon  review,  the  removal  was  found 

6l/  BUI  memorandum,  dated  31  July  1943,  subject  t  ^Removal  of  Subversives 
from  Private  Plants  and  War  Department  Plants  Privately  Operated 
of  Importance  to  Army  Procurement* 

62/  TD  unnumbered  oiroular,  dated  8  September  1543,  subjects  "Modification 
of  Joint  Memorandum  on  Removal  of  Subversives  from  National  Defense 
Projects  of  Importance  to  Army  or  Hsvy  Procurement** 

63/  BfGO  memorandum,  dated  23  May  1943,  subject e  "Reinstatement  of.  or 
restoration  of  foiwr  employment  status „  of  individuals  removed 
under  the  provisions  of  Unaumberes  Restricted  WD  Circular,  subjects 
"Disoharf.e  of  Subversives  from  Private  Plants  and  War  Department 
Flants  Privately  Operated  of  Importance  to  Amy  Proour«aontwf  dated 
February  8,  1942" 
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to  have  been  effected  without  sufficient  oauoe.    It  was  proposed  that 
similar  pro-visions  be  ixioluded  in  sub-contracta .64/  This  proposal  net 
serious  objections  from  the  Dlreotor,  Induatri al  Fere onne 1  Division, 
which  were  set  forth  in  his  memorandum  for  the  Director  of  Adminiatra- 
tion,  Army  Servioe  Forces,  dated  16  July  1945,  which  urged  that  to  or- 
der reinstatement  was  beyond  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  War  Depart-  . 
merit's  interest  in  the  matter  and  was  an  interference  with  the  employer-* 
employee  relations  not  directly  Justified  by  39ouri%  rsi;rr; ,65/  Con- 
sequently, the  proposal  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  not  put  i  nto 
effect  and  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board 
did  not  specify  that  an  employee  mas  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former  em- 
ployment » 

A  meeting  was  held  1  September  1943  to  consider  further  inquiries 
made  by  labor  concerning  the  removal  pro^rtua.  66/  This  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  Industrial  Personnel 
Division,  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  the  United  Railroad  Workers, 
and  the  Rational  Headquarters  of  the  Ceng re bs  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions .    The  union  representatives  stated  that  on  the  whole,  the  program 
was  operating  very  satisfactorily;  however:,  they  ol aimed  there  had  been 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  employers-employee  relationship  in 
many  oases  as  a  result  of  the  removal  action,  and  there  was  criticism 
of  the  failure  to  take  effective  steps'  to  provide  other  employment.  The 
unions  suggested  that  the  War  Department  suspend  t!»  employee  instead  of 
removing  Mm,  so  that  his  employment  statu*  would  not  be  d&e Proved. 
Failure  to  disclose  to  the  employee  the  reasons  for  renoval  was  also  a 
subject  of  dipousaion* 

This  conference  of  1  September  1945,  led  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  entire  removal  program  in  the  Office  cf  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  and  the  Industrial  Personnel  Division* 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  made  recommendations  upon  this  subject  by 
memorandum  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  on  IS  September  1943 ,67/  This 
memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Director,  Industrial  Personnel  DL vision 

64/  BIGO  memorandum,  file  5SBE  38  5 -,4,  dated  10  July  Tt94 aT  sub  jeott 

"Restoration  of  Subversives" 
66/  SOS  memorandum,  file  SPGC~h  38  3,4,  dated  19  July  1943,  subject  i 

"Restoration  of  Subversives'1 
66/  PMGO  memorandum  for  file,  dated  2  September  1943„  ret  Conference  on 

1  September  1943}  Industrial  Personnel  Division  memorandum,  dated 

2  September  1943,  je:  Ran  oval  of  Subversives  -  Conference  with 
Representatives  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  United 
Railroad  Workers 

67/  PMGO  memorandum,  file  3PM OY  383, dated  18  September  1943,  subject i 
"Cesaaents  on  CIO  Memorandum" 


for  ooment,    His  oontnenta  were  set  forth  la  a  v.etailed 
for  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  on  20  Ootober  1943. 66/   These  memoranda 
liacuesed  the  objections  raised  by  labor  and  analysed  th«ffl  it  length, 
fho  effect  of  the  removal  procedure  upon  employor- omploy«e  relatione 
was  agreed  to  be  a  valid  subject  for  action  and  a  revised  font  of  "re- 
moval" letter  me  recommended  wherein  the  suspeoted  subversive  employee 
would  be  suspended  rather  than  removed  from  employmsnt.,    Thu*.  "sus- 
pension" of  an  employee  from  employment  would  n>t  terminate  the  enployor 
employee  relationship  and  would  entitle  him  to  resume  working  upon  the 
vaoating  of  the  suspension^    In  a  ammorandum  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  on  1  November  1943*  The  Provost  Marshal  General  conourre*  and  in= 
closed  se  suggested  draft  of  a  letter  to  he  need  when  "suspending"  an 
employee  from  employment  on  War  and  Navy  Department  contracts ,6y/ 

Joint  Iter  and  Bevy  Departments  Circulars  Hoe,  1,  2.  and  Z,  on  in- 
ternal Security,  Issued  on  3  November  1943  called  attention  to  the 
o racial  shortage  of  manpower  and  adopted  a  polioy  of  "calculated  risk* 
for  Internal  Security  Programs  generally ,   iiauat«jw«r  shortage,  fee 
polioy  of  calculated  rlsk6  and  the  reduotlcu  in  the  number  of  indus- 
tries appearing  on  the  master  Inspection  Heaponsioiiiiy  Xdet  thus  be- 
came subjects  for  consideration  in  revision  of  tha  s  unpens  ion  program,. 
Revision  of  the  administrative  instructions  in  the  5  February  1942  oir  = 
oular  and  a  detailed  outline  of  policy  and  procedure s  designed  to  adapt 
the  program  to  the  current  internal  security  situ* -Man  war*  ^**»peredc 
Bo  change  in  the  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments 11  Memorandum  of  10 
January  1242  was  considered  access.  ,ry     On  20  Dfioamber  1945p  represen- 
tatives of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,,  Industrial  Personnel  Division^ 
and  the  tinder  Secretary  of  War  reached  final  agreement  on  these  tero 
companion  directives  and  new  administrative  instructions  wore  published -70/ 
Responsibility  for  administration  of  the  program  ma  piaocd  upon  the  ser= 
vice  commands  and  the  amy  Air  Forces ;  supervision  wa§  the  responsibility 
of  The  Provoet  Marshal  General,   The  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Servioe 
and  Chief  of  Ordnance  were  not  authorised  to  order  suspensions  under  this 
revised  procedure „   The  directive  of  8  January  1944  constituted  a  com- 
plete handbook  for  operation  of  the  program  in  the  fluid  ^iiheui  the 
necessity  of  consulting  otfeer  directives.    The  proper  grounds  for  *ua~ 
pension  were  carefully  enumerated  and  all  procedures  outlined , 

68/  llenorandum,  Director,  Industrial  Personnel  Division,,  ffle  SPGCaL,' 
dated  20  October  1943,  subject t  "Removal  of  Subversives'* 

69/  PMOO  memorandum,  file  SPUOB  381.4,  dated  1  Bbveafeer  1S4J„  subjeoti 
"Removal  c "  Subversives" 

70/  TO  Circular  So*  339,  dated  28  Dedssiber  1943,  aubjooti  "Suspension 

of  Subversives  from  Privately  Operated  Facilities  of  Importance  to 
the  War  Effort" j  WD  letter,  file  AG  383.4  (6  Jan  44)  GB-S,  dated 
B  January  1944,  subject t  "Suspension  of  Subversive  from  Privately 
Operated  Paolllties  of  Importance  to  the  War  Effort" 


Because  the  manpower  eh  or t  ap a  was  still  crucial,  the  service  com- 
mands on  10  April  1944  v«ro  instructed  t©  assist  all  suspended  eus- 
pected  subversives  in  securlor,  other  appropriate  employment .71/ 

Ho  further  change  in  the  suepaneion  policy  was  nade  until  publica- 
tion of  the  I.'ar  Department  letter  of  4  November  1944.72/   This  directive 
limited  the  suspension  program  to  facilities  in  the  following  five  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Facilities  included  in  the  tlaster  Inspection  Responsibility 
List. 

* 

2.  Facilities  engaged  on  secret  or  top  secret  contracts , 

3c      Facilities  engaged  on  Army  Air  Forces 1  research,  experi- 
ment, engineering  and  development  pro  jecito. 

4,      Facilities  approved  for  the  reproduction  of  classified 
material  under  the  provisions  of  p^i-is£r-pL  13,  AR  uSO-5, 


5.      Suoh  other  facilities  as  would  thereafter  be  specifically 
designated  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General, 

This  chance  in  policy  was  oaused  by  <1)  the  opinion  that  the 
European  t.ar  was  approaching  its  end  and  (2)  extension  of  th*>  theory  of 
calculated  risk  to  the  less  vital  facilities J 

On  10  May  1945,  a  It'GO  intra-offioe  memorandum  reoomending  that 
the  suspension  of  subversives  program  be  continued  follow ing  the  de- 
feat of  Germny,  was  approved. 73/    This  reesmw^dp.tien  was  baned  or  the 
determination  that  subversive  influence  within  the  ('nited  States  -would 
lot  be  eradicated  simply  by  the  defeat  of  the  German  Amy,  but  that  the 
indoctrinations  causing  subversive  acts  wculd  continue  to  prevail  for  an 
unknown  period  of  time. 

On  71  August  1945,  following  the  surrender  of  Japan,  instructions 
were  dispatched  to  all  service  commands,  Military  District  of  Washington 
and  all  technical  service*,  statins  that  the  Suspension  of  Subversives 
Prop ram  would  be  continued  but  that  all  proposed  suspensions  were  to  be 
forwarded  thereafter  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  for  prior 

fH  tgtta'r,  file  SP*  383.4  Apr  44)  OE-S-STfrO,  dS55  Io"lprirT544 , 
subject t  "Suspension  of  Subversives  from  Privately  Operated  Facili- 
ties of  Importance  to  the  War  Lff ort" 

72/  TO  letter,  Hie  AG  383.4  (31  Oct  44)  OB-S-SJWO-H,  dated  4  November 

—       1944,  subject!    "Suspension  of  fiubveraives  from  Privately  Operated 
Facilities  of  Importance  to  the  V.'ar  Effort" 

73/  RtCO  memorandum,  dated  10  tfay  1345,  subject ,  "Action  to  be  Taken  in 
Suspended  Subversive  Cases  at  Termination  of  European  Connie; 
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approval  ,,74/  This  ni  don*  as  a  nutans  of  oaceroiBing  oloser  scrutiny 
over  all  suspensions  after  the  oe«  nation  of  hostilities 


Administration  of  Bragg 


The  Subversive  Program  was  adwlniatered  by  The  Under  Sco rotary  of 
Uar  from  it*  inauguration  on  10  January  1942  to  9  Mar  oh  1342,  when  ad- 
ministrative supervision  and  operation  of  the  program  was  transferred 


St  was  directly  operated  by  Thm  Provost  Marshal  General  unti  1 
November  1945  when  it  was  dec  en*  rallied  to  the  servioe.  commands, 
after  The  Provost  Marshal  General  iM»rolsed  staff  wuperviaion  over  the 


On  28  March  1942,  an  offioe  order  was  Issued  creating  the  Internal 
Security  M  vie  ton  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General' a  Office,  75/  Pour  of- 
f leers  and  ten  civilians  of  the  pint  protection  personnel  transferred 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Iter**  Office  coraprleed  the  Facility  ;vc 
ploys*  Branch,  the  functions  of  whloh  included  the  Subversive  Program* 
Under  the  procedures  then  established,  this  branch  was  to  receive  in- 
formation on  suspected  subversives  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gat  Ion  and  the  Offioe  of  Kaval  Intelligence  through  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  9-2,  War  Department  General  Staff,    Other  information  that  led 
to  removal  action  came  from  various  sources  such  as  oomplaints  sent  to 
the  President,  Secretary  of  Her  and  Congressmen c    Since  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  already  overloaded  with  work,  *aa  requested  to 
make  the  investigations,  sufficient  info ma ti on  upon  whloh  to  base  re- 
moval action  was  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty, 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Key  Personnel  Program  on  22  April 
1942,  information  and  questionnaires  oonoernlng  key  employees  in  war 
production  oams  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  provided  a  baa is  for 
aotion  under  the  removal  program  =£5/  Pom  HMI-140  and  its  success  or  0 
Personnel  Security  quo  gti  onnaire ,~iFVGO  Form  Ko»  68,  were  reviewed  in 
the  Facility  Employee  Branch,  Internal  Seourity  Division,  Provost  Mar- 
shal General9*  Office,  7?/  where  additional  Information  oonoernlng  an 
Individual  was  desired,  a  check  mail  mads  of  the  files  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Off  ion  of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  Military 
Intelligence  Division,  or  invsstignti on  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves  - 
tigation was  requested,  later  investigation  by  The  Provost  Marshal  Gen. 
eral's  investigative  organisation  isae  requested, 

tV  Teletype,  file  OB  odCdaUA  El  August  1946,  rSi  Discontinuance 
of  Produotion  Security  Inspections  at  all  Facilities  on  the  Master 
Inspection  Responsibility  List 

75/  P4JG0  Order  No*  48,  dated  SB  Harsh  1942 

Tg/UD  letter,  file  AO  521.10  X. I. D.  (8-26=42)  M8-K,  dated  7  March  1942, 
—       subjeott  "Personnel  Seourity  fhieoticuutaire  Forms  to  Acoampfiuiy  Re- 

quests  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  for  Investigations'* 
77/ MD,  HIOO-ID,  Personnel  Security  Questioner*  Perm  Ho,  58 


The  subversive  program  from  the  start  was  handicapped  by  insuf- 
ficient information  upon  which  action  ooulri  be  based*    All  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report*  of  suspected  subversive  activity  in 
war  facilities  whioh  had  not  reaohed  the  point  where  notion  oould  b* 
taken  were  to  be  forwarded  through  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff-  C-2„ 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General,    Military  Intelligence  Division  and 
Off  loo  of  Naval  Intelligence  reports  were  also  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Military  Intelllgenoe  Division,    However,  the  Military  Intelligence 
Division  did  ant  t  ran  trait  all  such  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ports. Military  Intelllgenoe  Division  reports,  or  other  reports  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  unlets  in  the  opinion  of  that  Division  there  was 
la  the  investigation  report  sufficient  indication  of  suspected  subversive 
activity  to  warrant  removal  aotion  under  the  unnumbered  restricted  War 
Department  oiroular  of  6  February  1942 .    In  many  oases  ths  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  investigation  rrai  incomplete  or  pending  be- 
cause the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  apparently  did  not  feel  that 
further  investigation  would  reveal  sufficient  evidenu*  ts  justify  orini- 
nal  aotion  by  the  De*  irtaent  of  Justice.    Difficulty  was  alec  experienced 
when  The  Provost  Marshal  General  desired  further  information  from  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Investigation     Requests  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
for  further  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  investigation  were  generally 
mat  with  the  conusant  that  It  would  be  made  if  The  Prove  at  Marshal  Genera.} 
oould  furnish  undeveloped  leads  in  existing  reports  or  new  leads  <>  Simi- 
lar difficulty  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  encountered 
when  The  Provoet  Marshal  General  received  information  of  a  ouraplaint 
nature  from  plants  or  procurement  of  fleers  indicating  that  investigation 
of  certain  employees  was  necessary,    buoh  requests  were  traiiowittsd  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  through  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff , 
G-?.t  War  Department  General  Staff,  and  three  to  nine  months  elapsed  be- 
fore a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  report  was  reoeivedo 

Illustrative  of  the  problem  is  a  memorandum  to  Internal  Security 
Division,  Provost  Marshal  General 'a  Of floe,  from  the  Deputy  Chief,  Coun= 
ter  Intelligence  Group,  Military   Intel ligenu*  Servioe,  stating  that  "the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will  not  oonduot  any  investigation  ualesa 
there  la  evidence  to  indicate  that  there  lias  been  a  violation  os  some  fed- 
eral statute. "    In  one  oase  where  a  request  had  been  made  to  Military  In- 
telligence Division  for  an  investigation  of  a  suspected  subversive,  the 
Military  Intelllgenoe  Division  Informed  The  Provost  Marshal  lienors!  after 
an  interval  of  three  months,  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
received  the  request  and  determined  that  the  activities  of  the  individual 
mere  "not  a  violation  of  any  federal  statute  over  which  this  Bureau  has 
Jurisdiction,*  and  that  no  investigation  would  be  undertaken  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  the  individual  was  connected  with  a  subversive 
organisation  or  movement  or  engaged  in  subversive  activity.    As  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  jurisdiction  over  this  type  of  in= 
veetigatlon  of  civilians,  this  led  to  an  impasse.    This  p  rob  lam  was 


disousaed  at  the  conference  of  29  July  1942  in  the  Under  Secretary  cT 
War**  Office 0 76/  As  the  disousslorus  did  not  result  in  improvement  of 
the  situation,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  iBteff  on  26  November  1942  authorised 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  discontinue  the  tie  a  of  th*>  Uili t  .iw"T;'  In- 
telligence Division;  as  a  source  of  derogatory  information,  and  to 
forward  requests  for  report a  direct  to,  and  reoeiva  responses  directly 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 79/  this  direotive  also 
sbolished  the  Plant  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Counter  Intel ligenoe 
■■r>U36  Military  Intelligence  Service.    Two  officers  and  eight  civilians 
rrom  that  bianah  were  tranaf  erred  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General "i  Of - 
fioe  to  aot  as  liaison  with  the  Federal  Bureau  o!  TnrM»*tig*ti»>:a,  An 
of floe  memcrnodumj,  of  9  January  1948.  created  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation Liaison  Section  in  the  Internal  Seourity  Division,  Provost 
Marshal  General ««  Of floe*  to  handle  all  direct  ooomunicationa  hstween 
the  Provoat  Marshal  General  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigational' 
this  direct  liaison  between  The  Proroet  Marshal  General  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  resulted  in  an  lemediate  increase  in  the  flow 
of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports ,    Once  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation reports  beeane  available  directly  from  that  of  fioe,,  the  Of- 
fioe  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  Military  Intelligence  Division  record 
chocks  were  discontinued.    Very  few  Naval  Intelligence  reports  Ha.'? 
bean  reosived  anyway  by  The  Provost  Marshal  OenerjOU    The  Navy,  hewever, 
had  constantly  advised  its  field  officers  to  furnish  information  on  sus= 
peoted  subversives  to  the  Tar  Department,  and  kept  the  Naval  din  trio  ts 
and  Navy  Department  representatives  informed  of  procedural  changes 
originating  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General* «  Of  fioe,.  in  regard  to  invest 
tigafcion  and  removal  of  suspected  subversive*  83/ 

78/  PMGO  memorandum  for  files,  dated  29  July  1942  „  oubjecti  *I  jo  struct  Ions 
By  the  Under  Seo rotary  of  War1" 

79/  Memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  file  7JDCSA  2 SO  (11=26-42) r 
dated  28  November  1942,  subject t  "Change  in  Adraini strati v«  Proce- 
dure Involving  the  Military  Intelligence  Servioe,  the  Cfnoe  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation" 

80/  AIGO  interoffice  me™  rendu*,  dated  9  January  1943.  gubjeoti  "Creation 
■nd  Functions  of  the  FBI  Liaison  Section" 

31/  Memorandum  from  Director-  of  Naval  Intel  11  genoe,  dated  8  July  1942, 

aubjeott  "Subversives  la  Private  Comoro  lei  Plants  E»rtag  Havy  Con- 
tracts, Dissemination  of  Information  Concerning"*  letter  from 
Dlreotor  of  Naval  Intelligence,  serial  01661916,  dated  14  July  1942 , 
subject i  "Personnel  Security  'Questionnaires  (Form  UNI -140)  — 
War  Department  Procedure"' j  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  letter, 
dated  6  October  1942,  aubjsoti  "Parse nnol  Security  in  Corarvorcial 
Plants  of  Importance  to  Naval  Procurement"!  and  Viae  Chief  of 
Naval  Operation*  letter.  Serial  01z25aO,  dated  18  Daceaibsr  1942, 
subject:  "Personnel  Seourity  .if footing  Internal  Seourity  of  Private 
Plants,  Government  Cvned-Privmtely  Operated  Plants,  and  Bftwl 
Shore  Activities  -  Procedure" 


However,  one  difficulty  remained.    Direct  relationship  T?.lth  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  «•  authorized  only  at  the  Washington 
level.    Tfco  Director  of  lateral  Security  of  the  service  oomaiands  still 
had  to  submit  requests  for  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Intelligence  of  the  eervioe  command.    This  obstacle  to 
the  expeditious  performance  of  investigations  and  exchange  of  information 
regarding  suspected  subversive  employees  as  removed  upon  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  internal  security  divisions  of  the  offices  of  the  Pireotore 
of  Intelligence  of  the  service  oomande  on  1  January  1944*    On  26  March 
1944,  direct  oonmuni  cation  between  the  Security  and  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  service  corrmads  end  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
field  was  author Uert.32/ 

The  ProTOst  ifcrehal  General  in  the  beginning  operated  the  removal 
program  from  Tiashlngton  even  though  the  5  February  1942  oiroular  c on- 
to opiated  that  the  "plant  protection  inspector"  in  the  field  was  to  take 
the  action  after  weighing  hie  suspicion  of  subversive  activity  and  o on- 
suiting  with  G-2  and  the  Federal  Dure&u  of  Investigation,  where  prac- 
ticable.   There  were  two  reasons  for  this  action.    First,  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  procurement  agencies  had  no  liaison  with  Federal  Dureau  of 
Investigation  field  offices,  since  It  was  contrary  to  the  "Delimitation 
Agreement",  and  they  had  no  adequate  means  to  secure  prompt  investiga- 
tions from  their  procurement  service. 8 1/    In  addition,  the  £  February 
1342  circular  did  net  detail  the  criteria  for  determining  subversive  ac- 
tivity and  a  long  process  of  education  was  necessary  before  the  field 
representatives  could  be  trained  properly  to  apply  the  standards  for  re- 
moval.   Since  the  program  was  an  exercise  of  extraordinary  wartime  power, 
y very  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  power. 


On  29  July  1942  in  connection  with  a  statement  of  ttar  Department 
labor  policy  In  all  government  owned  contractor  operated  facilities,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  Issued  the  following  instructions,  regarding  removal 
of  subversives,  to  the  **"ar  Department  representatives  at  facilities  urn) or 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance -.84/ 


letter,  feis  S&  36*U  Uft  fiar  44)  OB-S-SPDC,  dated  24  March  1944", 
subject »  "Delimitation  of  Responsibility  for  the  Investigation  of 
Espionage,  Sabotage  sad  Subversion  in  the  United  States  and  Pos- 
ses6lonsn 

83/  Agreement  -  Delimitation  of  Investigative  Duties  of  the  Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Office  of  naval  Intelligence  and  the 
laiitary  Intelligence  Division,  deted  '  June  1940 

84/  letter  from  Chief  of  Ordnance,  file  3F01D  D.A.3.  ^533 ,  dated  29 

July  1942,  subject i  "Statement  of  War  Department  Labor  Policy  to 
all  Governasnt-owned,  Contractor-ope  re -cod  Facilities" 
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"Discharges  directed  by  the  War  or  lh«  it=*vy  D*|js.rtmc;nt  for 
suspicion  of  subversive  aotivitifcs  will  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  provtoions  of  the  "Joint  Memorandum  on  Removal  of  Sub- 
versives from  Rational  Defense  Projects  of  Importance  to  Arsy  or 
Savy  Procurement, 1  dated  January  10;  1942. 

"Dischargee  direoted  by  the  Arrjy  or  Navy  Off ioer  in  Charge 
la  the  interest  of  plant  aeourity  t&  11  be  handle*  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  i    (i)  the  officer,  or  his  representative  (P  will  direct 
the  contractor  to  suspend  the  employee  in  question  Immediately; 
(2)  the  employee  Till  be  advised  in  detail  of  the  specific  reasons 
for  hie  suspension  aid  of  his  right  to  a  hearing!  (*)  f  requested,, 
a  hearing  will  be  held  by  the  officer,,  or  his  representative, 
within  a  reasonable  period  and  at  such  hearing  the  suspended  em- 
ployee will  have  an  opportunity  to  produce  witnesses  and  present 
evidence  ami  to  be  assisted  by  counsel)  (4)  based  on  suoh  hearing, 
the  officer,  or  his  representative,  will  direot  the  reinstatement 
(with  authority  to  grant  back  pay)  or  tho  discharge  of  n^nh  eat- 
ployeej  and  (5;  aa  employee  so  discharged  will  have  the  right, 
upon  request ,  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by  tho  war  or  Kavy  Depart - 

These  inntrjoti  ont  did  not  carry  tut  the  prooadurea  outl  ined  in  the  sub- 
versive oiroular  in  several  respects;  however,  they  represent  one  of  the 
first  endeavor.}  by  a  technical  ccrvi.ee  to  («vb  up  procedures  whereby  the 
field  representatives  could  carry  out  the  removal  of  suspected  subver- 
sives.   Despite  these  instructions,  few  removals  were  initiated  by  Ordnance 
Depart nent  representatives  in  the  field  , 

Notwithstanding  the  lanjjuage  of  the  oiroular,.  most  field  ^pre- 
sent at  ives  thought  that  removal  proceedings  would  be  Initiated  only  by 
The  Provost  MarBhal  General  acting  for  the  Under  Seo rotary  of  War,,  "his 
opinion  persisted  even  after  the  9  August  1942  letter  and  the  isauanoe 
of  the  letters  of  26  November  and  29  November  1342,  although  the  au- 
thority of  the  service  commands,  the  Air  Forces,  Chemiiial  Warfare  Ser- 
vice and  Ordnance  was  epeoifioally  pointed  out,, 

Until  1945,  it  was  the  policy  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  that 
except  in  unusual  oases  he  would  not  initiate  removal  aotion  without  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  report.    Service  ootwnand  reoorts  at  first 
tended  to  be  less  thorough  then  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports,. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  investigative  jurisdiction ,    TJndor  the 
"Delimitation  Agreement,"  investigations  of  subversive  individuals  in 
war  plants  was  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  function  and  it  was  not 
clear  how  far  service  conmand  agents  oould  prcoeod,    Thuii,  loyalty  in- 
vestigations were  limited  to  Investigations  of  loyalty  of  individuals 
against  whom  there  was  no  charge  of  subversive  activity*  Theoretically, 


If  the  investigation  indicated  that  mi  indiri dual  -was  engaged  in  eub- 
vsraivfl  activity,  the  caae  wag  to  be  turnud  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,    The  line  between  loyalty  oheoks  and  the  field  of 
proseoution  -was  dif fioult  to  follow  or  even  define  f88/'   It  wai  the 
belief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  It  afaouid  lores  ti- 
gate  only  where  proseoution  woe  a  likely  result,    this  view  Wu§  Also 
shared  by  0=2.    However,  it  was  apparent  that  some  agenoy  must  make  in- 
vestigations where  a  suspicion,  only,  of  subversive  activity  was  the 
likely  result,  and  this  funotion  waB  assumed  by -The  Provost  Marshal 
General's  agents  after  august  1945 • 86/ 

In  i.942,  the  auri&er  of  removals  by  the  field  began  to  increase,  as 
a  result  of  directives  informing  the  servioe  oonmianda  and  the  other 
agencies  of  their  authority  and  responsibility  in  this  regard,    In  1942, 
the  proportion  of  removals  by  field  agencies^  as  compared  with  those 
direoted  by  The  Provost  Marshal  Osb  •>-»!,  were  originally  very  low  but 
gradually  increased ,,8?/ 


Date 

H4Q0  Removml* 

Total 

Pield  Removals 

Total 

25  Hay  1042 

160 

32 

29  Jun  1942 

87 

267 

2 

34 

1  Aug  1942 

16 

280 

8 

42 

5  Sep  1942 

22 

sot 

8 

60 

i.  Deo  1942 

M9 

463 

29 

119 

The  relative 

increase  in  these 

figures  in 

late  1943  was  as  foil owe: 

Date 

IttOO  Removal* 

Total 

Field  Reaio^als 

Total 

20  Aug  1943 

31 

664 

10S 

668 

25  Sep  1943 

31 

71B 

7S 

641 

30  Oct  1943 

74 

789 

156 

796 

By  the  middle  of  1943  The  Provost  liarsbal  General  determined  that 
the  field  had  gained  sufficient  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
tram  and  knowledge  of  standards  for  taking  removal  action  to  justify 
complete  decentralisation c 

66/  Memorandum  from  Chief  of  BoxtCroI  and  ''inspection  Br&noh7  Of  f  ibe  "of-"" 

the  Chief  of  Administrative  Services,  file  SPAAX,  dated  1  July  1942, 
subject (  "Activities  of  0-2,  WX)3,  and  FKG  res    Invast  ignitions, 
sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and  plant  protection™ 

86/  Letter  from  First  Servioe  Oonmand,  dated  14  August  1942,  subjeoti 
"Responsibility  for  Investigation  of  Suspected  Subversives'*  and 
B£&0  1st  Ind,  dated  31  August  1942 

87/  Suspension  of  Suspected  Subversives  as  Recorded  in  The  Provoet  Mar- 

~        shal  General's  Office 


On  14  September  1943.  ±  Standing  Operating  Procedur  o  oovoring  the 
operation*  within  The  Proiroist  Marshal  General's  Office  was  prepared, 33/ 
Theao  included  tho  following: 

i„     Evaluation  of  derogatory  invoatigatl on  reports  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  removal  from  employment 
should  be  ordered, 

Zc      Preparation  of  removal  ordenic 

3-      Preparation  of  memoranda  to  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral covering  reimbursement  when  ordered  by  the  In- 
dustrial Smployraent  ttsview  Board,  after  reversal  u.pcn 
appeal, 

4r.      Preparation  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  re- 
movals e 

6C      Determination  of  all  matter a  relating  to  policies 
regarding  the  removal  of  subversives  program  0 

Also,  before  a  removal  order  was  issued  under  the  authority  of  tho 
Under  Secretary  of  TTar  the  Director  of  the  Personnel  Security  Division 
personally  reviewed  the  file  and  approved  the  removal ,69/  Decentralisa- 
tion of  operations  of  the  subversive  program  was  then  accomplished  by 
transmittal  of  all  fi  lea,  where  action  had  not  already  been  taken,  to 
the  appropriate  service  commands  for  action,.    The  last  removal  order 
issued  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  was  early  in  December  XS43 

The  delegation  of  authority  to  the  field  under  War  Department  cir- 
cular Ho.-.  559  was  to  the  service  oonnands  and  Army  Air  Forces  only  ,  Tho 
teohnioal  services  no  longer  had  removal  authority „    teoause  of  the  need 
of  trained  personnel  for  administration  of  the  program,  it  was  deemed 
undesirable  to  decentralise  the  authority  tc  order  suspensions  of  bus 
peoted  subversives  below  the  service  command  level . 90/ 

The  former  Review  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Employee  Branch  of 
The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Of floe  was  organized  as  the  Industrial 
Employee  Review  Boardc&l/  A  formal  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  Branch 
for  certifying  oases  to  the  Board  for  review  where  a  request  for  review 
was  received  In  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office*,  Certifications 

8&y~~$i3Q  interoffice  B55H53BI  dated  14  September  1945,  B*ub'jeott'  wStancU- 

tng  Operating  Procedure  of  Industrial  Employee  Branoh3 
89/  SEE  "The  Allen  Employment  Program" 

90/ W  letter,  file  AG  583.4  (28  Jan  44)  QB-B-SfflOF-H,  dated  31  January 
1944a  subjects  "Suspension  of  Subversives  from  Privately  Operated 
Facilities  of  Importance  to  the  War  Effort" 

91/  SEE  "Industrial  Employee  Review  Board" 
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to  the  Industrial  Knployee  wiew  Boerd  were  also  inade  in  oases  in- 
Vol-rtng  requests  for  review;  'Von  Japanese  /'ujtorioana  where  action  for 
s aspen ei on  or  disapproval  for  vork  in  war  production  had  been  taken 
by  the  Japanese  American  Branoh.    following  the  publication  of  Civil- 
ian Personnel  Regulation  Ko,  36,  permitting  temporary  Civil  Service 
employees  of  the-  Military  Hs^Bblishnent  to  appeal  to  the  Industrial 
Employment  Iveview  Board,  the  Industrial  Employee  Branch  alsc  certified 
Civil  Service  appeals.    There-  re re  however  relatively  few  such  cases, 
Another  typo  of  certification  parfomed  by  the  Industrial  Ib.pl oyee 
Eranch  was  that  of  removals  ordered  by  the  >ar  Shipping  Administration 
when  the  Under  Secretary  of'  nr  authorised  appeals  to  be  Made  to  the 
Industrial  fcmploynent  Review  Board. 92/   The  Branch  alec  handled  the 
certification  of  appeals  in  alien  eases  where  consent  for  employment 
on  classified  or  aeronautical  "  ar  and  l'avy  depart!: Lents  contraobs  had 
baen  det  ied  or  revoked,  as  wall  as  appeals  from  discharges  ordered  by 
t?ie  TJar  Department  Traffio  Security  Board  ,93/ 

inference  to  the  various  types  ef  Information  on  subversives  will 
iadicatc  the  wide  scope  of  fie  problem  of  gathering  and  weighing  the 
amount  of  information  necessary  to  support  a  determination  that  an  em- 
ployee should  be  suspended <>    Some  of  these  items  are  of  particular  in- 
terest,,   for  instance,  the  Departncnt  of  Justice  prepared  a  study  dated 
7  I  larch  1944,  explaining  the  inplioations  tliat  may  be  drawn  from  the 
purchase,  within  the  United  Statos,  as  of  specific  dates,  of  Eoi;h^ 
wanderer  Parks  t9i/   The  Keiel Wanderer  ?  a  -I:  served  as  medium  of  exchange 
within  Germany  and  their  purchase  in  the  Pnlted  States  established 
foreign  credits  for  the  German  Government,    Further,  an  effort  was  nade 
to  distin«niish  between  the  small  croup  of  former  criminals  whose  record 
indicated  they  might  be  dangerous  to  the  war  effort  and  the  large  group 
of  fcrnsr  convic  ,s  \.ho  coi-.ld  be  advent  af-eously  employed  and  re-assimi- 
lated into  society.    Letters  containing  Btat«n*ints  of  the  Honorable 
Hanry  Stimson,  Secretary  of  '  >nr  and  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  ficNutt,  1  ar 
LIanpov:er  Commissioner,  encnurajinr;  the  enployment  of  former  criminals, 
except inr  those  whose  records  contained  indications  of  special  danger 
to  war  plants,  wore  diss en in« ted  to  all  service  commands  0    Iiioivi  duals 
who  had  been  convicted  of  axaon  or  malicious  destruction  of  property 
were  amont:  thoBe  considered  dangerous  to  v.-ar  production. 

The  Loyalty  Section  of  the  Industrial  Employee  Branch  accumulated 
a  larce  amount  of  inf omati  on  eoncernin*;.  subversive  or  reputedly  sub- 
versive or  fan;  nations,  such  as  the  Kyffhaeuser  Bund.])?/    "his  inf  or  (nation 

92/  Letter  from  Chief  of  Transportation,  "ilo  fJT'*!  2?f"i,*;  dated  11 

January  1M4,  subjeott  "Temoval  o"  Suspected  Subversive?  from  tony 
Transports  and  from  I  ar  Shipping  Whini  strati  on  Ships  Allocated 
to  the  Amy" 

93/  V,D  memorandum  IIo»  F/380-44,  dated  10  March  1944,  subject:  "Adminis- 
tration of  '..'ar  Department  TraTfic  Seourity  Board" 
94/  Department  of  Justice  memorandum,  dated  7  March  1942,  re:  Purchases 

and  Sales  of  fieiuwanderer  Marks 
05/  RIGO  Kyffhaeuser  Bund  Report,  dated  4  January  1942 
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VU  obtained  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  including  the  Miiitary 
Intelligence  Division,  Federal.  Bureau  of  Investigation  repnrte.  Prov- 
ost Marshal  General  re  porta,  police  investigations,  and  other  mia- 
oellaaeoua  sources.    The  information  cleaned  from  Federal  I)nr«&,u  cf 
Investigation  reports  was  particularly  helpful,    Tho  Undtr  Sooreosiy 
of  War  ruled  on  8  July  1042  that  ooenatnlstio  beliefs  alone  w«re  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  action. 96/ 

The  general  problem  of  reimbursement  and  the  final,  adoption  of  an 
adequate  procedure  added  a  new  function  to  the  Induct  *liil  Employee 
r ranch  in  August  1943.    While  the  Under  Secretary*®  letter  to  The  Prov- 
ost Marshal  General  of  31  July  1943  stated  that  a  Fiaoal  Officer  would 
te  assigned  to  The  Provost  ITarshal  General c n  Offioe  to  prncesr  case»s 
actually  no  PIeosI  Officer  was  et  that  time  available  for  this  duty-  As 
a  result  the  Under  Seo rotary* e  Office  gave  oral  direst ion  to  Th*  Judge 
Advocate  General  to  have  the  natter  handled  by  qualified  officers  in 
the  Claims  Dirision  of  that  offioe.    In  the  beginning,  ths  Industrial 
Saployew  Brsnnh,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Offioe,  upon  receipt  of  a 
reversed  oase  from  the  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board,  notified  th* 
Eubjeot  of  his  right  to  reimbursement  and  referred  his  olaiia  to  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  further  action,    Upon  rapoi.pt  of  request  fraa 
the  employee.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  furnished  a  fo**m  and  in^t lec- 
tions for  making  cl  lims,  at  the  seise  tins  furnishing  a  check  list  to  the 
employer  which  wan  used  as  a  oheok  against  the  employe's " s  claim.  In 
July  1944,  an  expedited  procedure  was  arranged  by  fhe  Judge  Advocate 
General 8 s  Offioe  and  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board,    Under  the  re- 
vised method  the  Industrial  Baploynent  Review  Board  trans:aitteU  the 
claim  form  dirsot  to  the  employee  along  with  notification  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  case*    At  the  same  tine,  a  form  wac  transmitted  by  the 
Industrial  JMnploynont  Review  Board  to  the  employer  to  verify  the  flats 
of  the  employee* s  removal,  h±B  salary ,  and  other  information  needed 
to  oorroborate  the  employee 7 ■  olaiu. 

There  was  also  unnoooseary  delay  by  the  field  representatives  in 
forwarding  the  case  to  the  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board  for  re- 
view.   A  letter  was  issued  on  13  July  1944,  requesting  that  the  trans- 
mission of  oases  from  the  service  oommande  and  Army  Air  Faroes  to  The 
Provost  Marshal  General  be  expedited  after  removal  action  had  boon 
toleen.97/ 

On  1  July  1944,  the  principal  activities  of  the  Industrial  Em- 
ploys g  Sranoh,  Personnel  Security  Division,  Provost  Marahr.l  General'-} 
Offioe,  in  connection  with  the  Suspension  of  Si&voreivea  Program  con- 
sisted of: 

967  otfefl  nsmrandua,  dated  8  ««ly  1942.  ret   flubvorsivos  " 
97/  TO  letter,  file  AG  383,4  (13  Jul  44)  OB-S-SPMGP-M,  dated  13  July 
— 1944,  subject j  "Sue pens ion  of  Subversives  from  Privately  OpsiMted 
Pacilitiea  of  Importance  to  the  War  Effort" 
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1.  Examination  of  oase  reports  of  indi  vidual.;  cue  ponds  d 
as  suspected  subversives,  us  soon  as  the  nias  were 
received  frtn  the  field, 

2,  Certification  of  subversive  files  to  the  Industrial 
Employment  Review  Board  for  review  an  appeal, 

3*      Certification  of  revero  d  cases  to  The  Judge  advocate 
General* b  Office  for  reimbursement, 

40      Preparation  of  correspondence  relating  to  suspended 

subversives,  particularly  congressional  correspondence j 
and 

5,      Careful  evaluation  of  all  policy  natters  rein  Ling,  to 
Subversive  Program. 

Sy  4  August  1945,  the  Claims  Division  of  Ths  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Office  liad  approved  the  payment  of  Jib?, 996 ,4?  to  Sly  individuals 
whose  removals  or  suspensions  had  been  ap.ealed  to  the  Industrial 
ploynent  lie  view  Board  and  found  to  be  without  sufficient  cause  .98/ 

Payments  iro.de  fron  funtls  allotted  to  the  fiscal  Officer  under  the 
Suspension  of  Subversives  Pro gran  were  as  follows j 

Fiscal  Yeart      1  July  1943  to  £70,404.39 
30  June  1944 

Fiscal  Year;      1  July  1944  to  34,580.3! 
30  June  1945 

Fiscal  Year i      1  July  194S  to                 2, 591*37 
30  June  1946  

TOTAL  t  157.577,57 

Keither  The  i'rovost  I'arshal  General  nor  the  service  oomnnds  had 
any  authorized  method  of  checking  to  see  t>i£.t  the  suspended  suspected 
subversive  did  not  obtain  iwp  roper  employment  in  other  war  industries  * 
On  26  August  1942,  Military  Intelligence  Service  did  not  Iiave  adequate 
personnel  for  this  purpose .99/   The  natter  was  taken  up  formally  with 
the  Attorney  General  by  letter  fron  the  Secretary  of  v.ar,  dtted  20 
October  1942,  suggesting  that  the  follow-up  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.    Ho  satisfactory  solution  was 
offered. by  the  Attorney  General, 100/ 


9S/  Reimbursement  List 

3§/KIS  letter,  file  VXD  000.24  3/19/42  {S/ti/tZ),  dated  28  August  1S42, 

subject:  "Eenoval  nf  Subversive  Fmployees" 
lOO/OSW  letter,  dated  20  Ootoler  1942,  re:    Follow-up  on  Removed  Persons 
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In  the  fall  of  1943  and.  oarly  1944  o«her  efforts  verv  nado  to 
meet  this  problem  and  the  Delimitation  /Lgreenent  was  finally  changed 
to  pemit  the  service  oomands  to  make  a  periodic  oheck  on  the  employ- 
ment of  employees  removed  or  suspended  from  eraployficnt.ioy' 

Another  problen  arose  when  the  service  conuands,  on  the  basis  of 
new  information,  removed  a  per  con  -whose  oaae  had  already  been  reviewed 
"by  the  Industrial  Employment  Jleview  Board  and  reversed  as  having  bean 
made  v-lthout  cause,,    A  teletype  to  all  service  comands  on  23  August 
1343  required  such  new  evidenoe  to  be  submitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal 
i^naral.-. 

Certain  legal  problems  wore  presented  when  court  actions  -.sore  in~ 
sfcituted  against  The  Provost  Tarshal  Oenoral  or  hi a  representatives  . 
by  removed  or  suspended  employees  testing  the  legality  of  the  actioru 
Among  the  allegations  was  one  that  'the  ramoval  or  suspension  had  been 
made  by  the  Army  Representative  acting  under  instructions  of  The  ^rov^ 
ost  Uarshal  General B    The  attention  of  thu  service  oomaiids  and  the 
Army  Air  Forces  was  therefore  directed  to  the  instructions,  already 
issued,  re  qui  ring  that  the  her  Department  be  represented  at  the  removal 
or  suspension  proceedings  but  prohibiting  the  Y.ar  Department  Representa- 
tive from  accomplishing  the  actual  removal  ,,102/ 

In  1943,  7/11  Ham  Kurt  Gohr  sued  the  United  States  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Missouri  because  of  his  suspension  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Vultee  Aircraft  Company,  Fort  i'.orthj  Texas a    This  suspension  had 
been  affirmed,  on  appeal,  by  the  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board, 
Provost  liarshal  General  *b  Office^ 

The  Gohr  complaint  was  dismissed  on  £5  January  lOlS.lQg/   The  United 
States  Attorney  had  moved  to  have  the  oaao  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
Gohr  had  failed  to  exhaust  his  administrative  remedies  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  injured  by  the  action  of  tit  defendants..    The  basis  for 
this  statement  was  that  the  hearing  before  tho  Industrial  Employment  Re™ 
vi«"r  Board  was  purely  administrative  in  character  and  the  Industrial  Em-* 
ployment  Review  Board  would  consider  additional  information  at  any  timet 
The  Provost  Ltarehal  General's  Office  had  submitted  a  deposition  to  that 
effect  for  the  courts  consideration,,    Moreover;  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  aot  complained  of,  i»e,„  the  disoharge  of  Gohr,  was  the  act  of  the 
company  and  not  of  the  United  States  Government-    It  was  also  pointed  cut 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  for  the  following  three  reasons 0 

101/  ASr  letter,  file  sg  385,4  (18  Eg?  44/  0B-3-SPPC,  dated  24  Tarch  1944 1 
subjeot:  "Delimitation  of  Responsibility  for  the  Investigation  of 
Espionage,  Sabotage  and  Subversion  in  tho  Unit ad  States  and  Pos- 
sessions" 

102/  ASF  letter,  file  PPi  004,003  (26  Sep  48)  OB-S-SU'GP-r,  datrd  29 
September  1943,  subjesti  "Removal  of  Subversives" 

103/  Decision  in  Case  of  V/ILLIA1I  K.  GOHR  vs  USA  -  Suspected  Subversive, 
dated  25  January  1945 
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1-    Defendants  wore  obeying  an  order  of  their  superior a 
Valid  on  it  a  fevo«p 

2 o    Suit  me  agei.net  the  United  States,  ifcioh  had  sot 
consented  to  be  sued,  and 

5.    There  was  improper  servioo  on  Assistant  Stsc;rata.ry  of 
tho  H'avy  Bard,  the  Under  Seorotary  of  Tfar  Patterson, 
and  Colonel  1L  S.  Battle,  Chairman,  Industrial  Bmploy- 
msnt  Review  Board,  Provost  Marshal  General 11  a  Gtfioe. 

On  10  May  1945,  Judge  Charles  E.  Wysanski  in  the  Federal  District 
Court,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  announced  his  decision  in  the  oats®  of 
HANS  VON  KNORR  vs.  SHERMAN  MILES .104/  VOM  KNORR  iiad  alleged  that 
General  Miles,  the  CoHuaanding  Oeneral,  FirBt  Servioe  Com  land,  had 
interfered  with  his  liberty  by  ordering  his  removal  from  employment 
with  Cities  Service  Company.    K©  sought  an  injunction  and  damages. 
VOM  KNORR  had  been  removed,  after  investigation  as  a  auspeotud  eub» 
vorsive,  by  tho  Director,  Internal  Security  Division,  First  Service 
Coaraande    On  appeal  to  the  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board,  the 
removal  was  affirmed,, 

Judge  Kyannaki  dismissed  Vcn  KnorrBG  action  and  stated  that  the 
War  Department  might  exclude  from  war  plants  or  contiguous  areas  any 
person  or  persons  in  Then  tho  government  5i  oked  confidence e    He  further 
hold  that  tho  government's  power  to  exolud*  persons  from  *ar  plants  waa 
absolute  and  not  dependent  upon  the  facts  concerned  or  the  merits  of 
any  particular  oasai  that  tho  formalities  of  notice,  hearing..  &nd 
oounael  were  not  requisite j  and  that  the  government  could  rely  ©von 
on  its  uncorroborated  suspicions  and  need  not  give  any  m  ;tplanation 
of  Its  aotion.    The  plaintiff.  Von  Knorr,  appealed  this  decision  and 
a  hearing  was  pending* 

Members  of  Congress  frequently  requested  information  as  to  the 
reaeon  for  a  particular  suspension  or  removal.    This  information 
was  treatod  as  confidential  by  the  TVar  Department.  The  prcblom  of 
disclosure  of  confidential  information  w  as  net  new  to  governiiont 
bureaus.    In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  dated  30  April 
1941,  Eonorable  Eobsrt  Jackson,  the  Attorney  General  of  tho  United 
States,  stated  thatj 

"It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Juoticc,  restated 
now  with  the  approval  and  at  the  direction  of  the  J?reBi({«nt,i  that 
all  investigative  reports  airs  confidential  document n  of  the  exec- 
utive department  and  that  oongressional  or  public  access  thereto 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

V5£7~~Jud£9 "  Charles  E=  l^uxski 8 a" Decision  in  Case'oFlMs^Tr^QW  to * 
SHERMAN  MIIES,  Commanding  General,  First  Servlos  C  Osmund,  dated 
9  May  1945 
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"This  aooords  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  long  line 
of  predecessors  in  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  said  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Pro  el  dent  from  time  to  time  wince  Uash- 
ington 5 a  administration;  and  this  discretion  in  tha  executive 
branch  has  been  uphold  and  respected  by  the  judiciary. "106/ 

The  Sooretary  of  T/ar  has  consistently  followed  the  policy  enunciated 
by  the  D  apartment  of  Justice.    In  a  letter  dated  12  Mar  oh  1945  to 
Honorable  R.  Ewing  Thomason,  Chairman,  Subcommittee,  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
that  the  records  of  investigations  made  by  the  Military  intelligence 
Division  of  the  Kar  Department  General  Staff,  with  reference  to  loy- 
alty of  individual  officers,  are  confidential  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  T/ar  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  cannot  be  disclosed AQ&/ 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  consistently  refused  to  permit  the 
examination  of  confidential  files  under  his  Jurisdiction  except  by 
authorised  military  personnel  on  the  basis  of  the  polioists  mentioned 
above.    Ho  undue  difficulty  was  encperlenced  as  a  result  of  this  policy* 

Suspensions  by  the  Japanese-American  Branch,  Provoiat  Marshal 
General's  Office,  of  Japanese  -Amor  lean*  suspected  of  subvoraiva  na- 
tivity rested  upon  the  same  basic  authority  as  the  Suspend ion  of 
Subversives  Program 107/ 

As  the  number  of  removals  increased,  so  also  did  the  percentage 
of  oases  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Industrial  Employment  He view  Board. 
Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Siidus trial  Employment  Review  Board,  the 
percentage  of  reversals  had  been  relatively  small j  for  oxsmple,  by  25 
December  1942  the  Review  Committees  had  received  300  oases,  of  which  it 
had  reversed  60.    By  the  summer  of  19&3,  some  months  alter  the  Industrial 
Employment  Review  Board  had  been  in  operation,  the  percentage  of  re» 
versa  Is  was  steadily  increasing.  At  the  same  time  reports  war*  coming 
in  from  the  field  that,  the  aervioe  oommanda  were  reluctant  to  make  re<= 
movala  in  any  case  where  they  are  not  convinced  that  the  facts  were  suf- 
ficiently derogatory  to  assure  that  the  action  would  bes  af  linoed  on  ap» 
pealo    Dissatisfaction  with  the  reversals  by  the  Review  Board  resulted 
in  complaints  by  many  of  the  servioe  commands  that  the  reversals  vfare 
casting  a  cloud  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  progr&ia*    In  a 
number  of  instances  removals  had  been  made  by  the  service  command  upon 
the  basis  of  insufficient  derogatory  information  or  upon  the  failure 
properly  to  evaluate  information.    It  was  necessary  to  point  out  re- 
peatedly to  the  servioo  coramrda  that  they  wore  taking  action  on  infor- 
mation ih  ich  was  not  adequate  to  justify  the  Induntrial  Employment  Revise 

106/  Opinion  of  "the  Attorney  General!  of  the  United  Statiss" -"position  of 
the  Executive  Department  Regarding  Investigative  Reports,  dated 
30  April  1941 

106/  cm  letter,  dated  12  Maroh  1945,  rei  Disclosure  of  information 

contained  in  Confidential  Files 
107/  See  "The  Japanese-Amor loan  Program" 
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Board  ■attaining  the  action  after  hearing  the  vidonii©  presented  by 
the  subject  and  his  own  wl  taesses,    Qa  numerous  ooo&aionr/,  ivftsa  the 
subject  appeared  beforo  the  Board  on  appeal  ho  was  able  to  clarify 
information  which  had  definite  indioationa  of  smbvoraire  activities, 
and  In  such  cease  a  reversal  would  properly  be  directed.    The  importance 
of  the  personal  appearsnoo  ia  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  as  the 
percentage  of  rover aal a  whore  -She  subject  did  not  make  a  personal 
appearanoe  was  roll  lively  email a    Efforts  to  correct  the  c.V  ir.  Aon 
In  the  field  ware  ooae latently  rcacie  during  inspection  via  it  r  of 
Pareonnel  Security  Division  officers  to  the  eervice  command!,  as  -wall 
as  by  the  various  directives  which  outlined  proper  Btanderdn  for 
taking  removal  action. 

On  14  February  1944,  the  uerviae  commands  and  the  Amy  Air 
Force 3  were  directed  to  effect  suuponslons  when  it  appeared  appropriate 
in  operating  the  program  and  not  to  permit  their  decisions  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  action  which  might  be  taken  by  the  Industrial  Saploy- 
mant  Review  BoftrdolQQ/  At  the  direction  of  the  Uhder  Secretary  of  War„ 
a  study  me  mads  o£~"the  oases  reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Emk'layment 
Review  Board  from  1  January  1944  to  SO  April  IS 44  to  datornJ ae  the 
necessity  for  continuance  of  the  program,  and  was  submitted  to  hira 
on  16  August  18 44  0 109/   The  study  pointed  out  the  fact  or  &  -vVu^dy 
mentioaedg    Inadequate  investigation  in  acma  cr.aair,  er>-cv  : 
evaluation  in  soma  on  see,  and  the.  effect  of  personal  appearance 
by  the  subject o    The  study  also  recommended  the  Iseumoe  of  i  Letter 
directing  that  ocualderatlon  bo  given  to  the 

"(1)    Importance  of  the  facility  to  the  war  effort; 3 

"(2)    Importance  of  the  individual  to  the  facility; 

"(3)    Degree  of  access  by  tha  individual  to  olassJLfied 

information  j 

"(4)    Mature  of  the  individual's  duties  and  the  opportunity 
for  substantial  dwnfcgfs  to  tha  war  effort  afforded 
thereby;  nnd 

"(5)    Possibility  of  the  transfer  of  the  individual  from 
sensitive  duties,  involving  frequent  aooeas  to 
classified  information   r  opportunity  for  ■ubstan-" 
tial  damage  to  the  war  effort*  to  other  duties 
wherein  the  degree  of  observation  or  the  nature 
of  the  duty  -fould  permit  tha  employment  of  the 
individual  without;  undus  risk, 

IggTWDTTttor,  file  AO  {toOTreTOTgfl  (M-3rT3(KC'^^~^ 
February  1344,  subject*  "Suspension  of  Subversive  g  11 

109/  FMCO  mjvmorsmdum,  dated  16  August  1944 f  subjects  "itewmle  of 

Decisions  to  Suspend  Suspected  Subversives  from  Fitc.':  :ut::.^8  of 
Importance  to  the  War  Effort" 
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The  proposed  directive  was  approved  by  tho  tinder  Secretary  cf  War  and 
published  on  4  September  1944 giO/ 

A  statistical  report  indicating  field  activities  under  the  Suejnm 
sion  of  Subvert  Ives  Program  w  as  reoeived  monthly  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  beginning  In  January  1844  after  decentralisation  of  the  program 
to  the  service  commands  had  boon  c  omplotodolU/  A  nonthly  statistical 
euwaary  of  information  received  iron  the  service  ooma»nd»  tms  prepared 
for  Section  11  of  the  Army  Servioe  For  ceo  Monthly  Progress  Report, 
This  information,  shorn  in  graph  form,  indicated  that  during  the  first 
month  after  decentralisation  (January  1944),  approximately  ? ,  500  eaeee 
vera  evaluated  by  the  service  commands  for  possible  setian  under  the 
Suspension  of  Subversives  Program.    The  statistics  show  that,  as  a 
result  of  application  of  the  doctrine  of  calculated  risk,  activity  in 
the  service  ocramands  declined  until  December  1944  *hen  less  than  2*000 
oases  were  evaluated  An  increase  in  activity  took  place  in  1946, 
before  the  capitulation  of  Germany oliz/   Between  V*B  Day  and  W  Day 
there  have  been  no  suspensions 

Reports  of  removals  and  suspensions  received  by  The  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  March  1943,  to  90 
August  1946  indicate  that  approximately  790  suspensions  or  removals 
were  made  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  le676  by  the  service 
ecossanda.  Amy  Air  Forces,,  and  the  technical  services? 


lW  VTC>  ioitcr,  i'Ue  AO  ad*.4  T3  aoF^O^&MflE-'M.  *RSrFgS5&**r 
1944,  subjects  "Suspension  of  Subversives  from  Privately 
Operated  Facilities  of  Importance  to  the  Har  Effort" 

Hi/  Statistical  Report  Form,  Control  Approval  Symbol  M0P«49e  page  4, 

*—        Personnel  Security  Activities 

118/  Monthly  Progress  Report,  Section  11,  Administration 
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Th©  War  Department  Fingerprint  Program  was  established  as  a 
security  measure  to  safeguard  the  military  establishment  and  sup= 
pliers  and  manufacturers  of  war  material  by  providing  positive 
identification  of  personnel  whose  criminal  records  indicated  that 
their  oontlnued  employment  might  endanger  the  war  effort.  Persons 
who  had  been  convicted  of  such  crimes  as  arson  „  malicious  else  trac- 
tion of  property 0  or  other  similar  crimes  were  considered  to  be 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  war  effort „  as  were  persons  who  had 
been  committed  to  insane  asylums.    The  identification  of  individuals 
within  these  categories  was  not  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  fingerprinting  program,,  however t  as  knowledge  of  thp  program 
kept  many  persons  with  criminal  records  from  attempting  to  obtain 
employment.    The  program  also  provided  a  psychological  deterrent 
to  criminal  and  subversive  aote  on  the  part  of  thcae  who  wore 
fingerprinted. 

Dove lopment  and  Procedure  a 

Bar  Department  Civilian  Employees! 

The  Program  to  fingerprint  War  Department  oivilian  employees 
was  long  in  development.    Executive  Order  Ho*  6761  issued  12  June 
1041  which  required  that  all  employees  in  the  executive  civil 
service  be  fingerprinted,,  extended  the  fingerprinting  program  to 
all  War  Department  oivilian  employees.  1/ 

The  Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  of  the  War  Department  mis 
made  responsible  for  fingerprinting  all  War  Department  civilian 
employees  *    Civil  Service  Coranission  fingerprinting  forms  and  pio~ 
co dure e  for  those  classes  of  War  Department  employees  formerly 
fingerprinted  under  the  Civil  Service  ConuilBsion  rules  ware  re- 
tained. 2/    Fingerprinting  forme  supplied  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  were  used  to  fingerprint  the  additional  !:fer 
Department  oivilian  employees  brought  within  the  increased  scope 
of  the  fingerprinting  program  by  the  Executive  Order    hj   Super - 
vision  of  the  fingerprinting  of  this  latter  group  of  War  Department 
employees  was  exercised  by  the  Director  of  Civilian  Personnel e  Office 

l/fcwoutiTO  Order  Jfflll,  12  June  TSKT,  "Employees  in  the  gxocTItTve' 

Civil  Service  to  be  Fingerprinted" 
2/  WD  Civilian  Personnel  Division  Memorandum  Ho,  99 „  U  Jul  41 
Zj  WD  Civilian  Personnel  Division  Memorandum  No,  89 „  Supplement 

No.  2,  17  Oct  41 
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of  th©  Secretary  of  War.    This  dus\l  system  of  foraa  and  auwrvleion 
created  confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  th©  part  of  officers  and 
clviliana  who  administered  the  fingerprinting  program  In  the  various 
field  installations  of  th©  War  Department. 

On  2  Juno  1942,  The  Provost  TiJarshnl  General,  at  ths  request  of 
tli©  Direotor  of  Civilian  Personnel  of  the  War  Department,,  arsvmed 
responsibility  for  the  f ingerprinting  of  all  employees  covered  by 
the  Exeoutiv©  Order  of  12  June  1941  but  not  oovered  by  the  prior 
Civil  Service  C  omnia  si  en  ruleo  end  regulations  *  4/   One  of  i;hs  first 
steps  taken  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  ofoode  numbers  for 
es.oh  post0  campo  and  Station  or  other  establishment,.    Thca©  cod* 
msabor3  showed  th©  corps  area  nvsabsr  so  that  fingerprirat  cards  and 
T~2  reports  could  be  returned  through  corps  area  headquarters .  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  a  definite  coding  to  indicate  in  what 
establishment  on  the  post  an  employee  was  working «    Although  this 
system  of  code  numbers  prevented  rniBdAreotioD  and  dolay  in  distri- 
bution of  T=2  (Criminal  Record  Stssiaary  Sheet)  reports  for  the  per- 
sonnel fingerprint&d  under  the  eup-srvirion  of  The  Provoot  Marshal 
General,,  inexperienced  field  personnel,  both  officers  and  civilians „ 
were  frequently  unable  to  decide  whether  the  Civil  Service  Conmia- 
sion  Fingerprint  Fora  (Ho.  2390)  or  the  fingerprint  form  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be  used.    As  insurance 
against  error,  some  civilian  personnel  officers  in  the  field  adopted 
th<*  practice  of  Bending  In  fingerprints  on  both  forms* 

On  23  June  1542c  the  Direotor. of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Training 
of  the  War  Department  ole'rified  instructions  iasued  on  2  June  li.42, 
by  restating  the  classes  of  War  D?pari2nent  employees  to  b©  finger= 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  The  Provost  Marshal  Genenr.l  at* 

f0ll0W8| 

(!)   Employees  whose  appointments  were  excepted  from 

Civil  Service  Consaiuslon  rules. 
(2)    Employees  appointed  under  Schedule  A  cf  the  Civil 

Service  Commission  rules  and  regulations. 

On  19  January  1943,  An  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  1 
War  Department's  civilian  coraponect  and  the  resultant  burden  placed 
upon  the  investigative  facilities  of  the  Civil  Sere  ice  Gomrniseioaa 

¥T  SO^lSc^TiSa'umT  file"'  SPjraOl^.-T^ated  2  June  1942 e  BuFjeot?*""" 

"Fingerprinting5' 
5/  WD  Civilian  Personnel  Dlvla3.cn  Memorandum  Noc  73 1  23  Jun  42 p 

subject:    "Fingerprinting  PunotionS  to  be  Assumed  by  Sffitff* 
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th*  .Tar  Department  agreed  to  assume  full  responsibility  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  deterainiag  the  suitability  of  f/ar 
Department  appointees  as  to  chs.re.oter  cad  loyalty »  S/  CamDfmdinii; 
officers  of  field  establishments  (or  other  authority  to  whcai 
appointing  power  had  been  officially  delegated)  and  chief a  of  forcea 
and  services  in  the  departmental  isorvic©  were  given  full  r*  ^poneibi- 
llty  for  this  determination  and  inatruoted  to  fingerprint  civilian 
employees  as  required  by  Civil  Service  instructions;,  in  addition  to 
utilising  other  Investigative  facilities  placed  at  their  daopoaa.!. 
Theso  instructions  reinoined  largely  in  effect  until  the  discern- 
tinuanoe  of  the  program  late  in  1945.  Tj 

Changes  in  the  fingerprinting  procedure  were  reoennffieudoi  frcai 
time  to  time  but  final  action  -was  not  taken  until  March,  1244,  «he:a 
the  current  system  of  fingerprinting  civilian  employisa  was  es- 
tablished. 3/    Under  this  system,  each  applicant  was  fingerprinted 
on  a  National  Defense  Program  form  supplied  by  the  Federal  B ire&u  of 
Investigation.    The  use  of  the  Civil  Service  Cc-Laiee  ioo  f lug :  rpriit 
cards,  which  had  caused  confusion,  was  abolished,    a  code  nunber 
assigned  by  the  Personnel  Security  Division,  Provost  Marshal  Corral's 
Office,  indicated  the  service  command  tjad  installation  wheri;  th-j 
employee  worked.    The  cards  were  Bent  directly  to  the  Feders\  Bureau 
of  Investigation  b  the  date  of  forwarding  being  noted  in  the  ■'■ppli- 
cant's  file.    The  Identification  Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  ssarched  the  fingerprint  oards  against  the  c  •  ii, 
record  files  and  a  Form  T=2  (Crimiyal  Reoord  Summary  ShMtj  <«fl 
sent  to  the  Dlroctor,  Security  &  Intelligence  Division  of  th<» 
appropriate  eervioe  oencaand  or  to  the  Military  District  of  feahiiugton. 
T-2  reports  wore  then  sorted  by  means  of  tho  oode  for  fur the;'  distri- 
bution to  employing  installations  within  the  service  ooncnanrl ♦  Action 
taken  on  receipt  of  a  T>2  report  started  with  a  rsviyw  of  ths  record. 
If  it  appeared  that  it  might  justify  dismissal,  it  was  referred  to 
the  appropriate  investigating  office  for  Investigation  and  ci'inplofce 
report  on  the  basis  of  which  appropriate  action  might  be  tsuvm. 
The  application  for  employment  submitted  by  the  individual  wna  also 
checked  to  determine  whether  a  wilful  withholding  or  m i s 8 tatomcnt 
of  material  facts  had  bean  made. 

Two  copies  of  War  Department  Form  65,  the  report  of  actr'.oc  on 
criminal  record,  were  sent  by  the  service  command  with  eaoh  l'»2  form 
distributed  to  tho  employing  office.  £>/    In  each  oast  that  a  T=2  form 

6/  WD  AdministrativTTtajorandujn  No.  J7"T3  January  T&ESTTv^u&T" 

"Character  Investigation  of  Civilian  Employees" 
7/  WD  ltr,  AG  200*2  (16  Slov  43  )OB-P=PMC-MB-A ,  25  Hov  45,  subject: 

"Fingerprinting" 
8/  Vto  Cifilian  Personnel  Circular  Mo.  23„  14  Mar  44 
9/  Form  WD  66 ,  9  Mar  44*  "Report  of  Action  on  Criminal  Roc ore" 
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ims  received „  a  Form  86  waa  executed  in  duplicate,  tn«  original 
transmitted  to  tho  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  aad  the  dupli- 
cat*  returned  with  the  T-2  form  au  a  part  of  the  re  cor  da  of  th* 
employing  office  -  This  action  was  for  tho  purpose  of  notifying 
the  Fliers.!  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  action  taken  an  a  r*- 
Hult  of  the  discovering  of  a  criminal  retford* 

Administrative  instructions  concerning  the  use  or  war  uopart- 
aettt  Form  65,  And  the  die  position  of  1-2  forme  were  clarified  in 
August t  1$4A.  1C/   Revised  instructions  for  fingerprinting  of  fibr 
BeparfeLStnt  civilian  employee*  ,„  issued  ia  March,,  1945,  changed  the 
procedure  to       followed  in  processing  War  Department  Force  He  65 
Oy  providing  that  records  of  aotioa  ':akfin  by  tho  War  Dopartnant 
>>ouK.  be  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  War 
Department  Fona  66  only  in  the  following  instance* t  11/ 

(1)  Where  ths  subject  vras  denied  enploymeat  or  rfe- 
aoved  .an  the  baa  is  of  information  devo  loped  by 
a  fingerprint  check c 

(2)  where  the  subject  of  r.  criminal  or  ernsst  record 
died  while  still  employed  by  the  >Tar  Departsa-nt- 

It  if  interesting  tc  note  that  Civ,  I  Sorr5.cs  Q-*pfer  tweet  *1 
Circular  So-  496„  21  July  1946,.  extended  to  all  federal  dopart- 
ment*  and  agenoisa  some  of  the  simplifications  of  asitheds  of  coti« 
trcl  over  fiagor printing  developed  by  the  Bar  Departassnt*  12/ 

unooded  cards  received  by  the  Pedere.l  Surettu  of  Invsati  g«.Lion 
ware  referred  to  tha  personnel  Seourity  Division*  Provost  Harsh*! 
i General's  Office  for  fiesignment  of  a  ocde  number :    Ic  such  instmee 
.  oode  ajisber  was  assigned  the  installation  front,  which  the  cards 
were  reoaived  and  the  installation  notified  of  the  assignment  of  "she 
tiod'j  nuaioer.,    Similarly  i;  T-2  reports  rsac&iag  i.u«  aetvie*  QOKz&nd  for 
further  distribution  occasionally  could  net  b»i  procucced  b&c&use  of 
i;ha  defioient  sodding  and  mnt  referred  to  the  provost  Marshal 
General 1 a  Office  for  correction  and  distribution! 

As  civilian  personnel  officers  of  post- „  c:.t.?r .  -jt^t±Q-iz 
and  other  War  Department  installations  beccaae  ac customed  to  the 
oorrect  procedure  established  by  the  various  fingerprinting  air»«j- 
tives  t  the  supervisory  burden  in  the  Provost  Marshal  General '  s  Office 
slackened ■>    Originally  three  clerks  were  employed  to  handle  the  acces- 
sary duties  involved  in  assigning  codes ,  coding  nacoded  fingerprint 


io7   VTD  Oiriliaa  Pareonnsl  Circular  Ho«  67,  1  Au»?  44,  "Fingerprinting 

Civil iiax  Employees " 
ll/   VSD  Civilian  personnel  Cirouiar  So=  34  a  26  Mar  46,  "fingerprinting 

Civilian  Employees " 
12/   CSC  Dept.  Cir  Ho-  496,  21  ^ul  44,  "aovised  Fi^irprint  Sard 
"""  Prcoeduma '* 
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tarde  and  transmitting  T~2  forces*    By  Octabar  1944  the  activities 
had  decreased  until  it  was  a  pars  time  job  Tor  a  cleric  and  took  10% 
of  the  of  the  off  tear  in  charge.    Peak  loads  were  disposed  of 

by  having  two  or  aore  clerks  familiar  with,  tfca  coding  procedure* 

Bff*Pl»"  »f  Private  Iaduatry 

The  fingerprinting  of  employees  of  private  plants  an  a  securitv 
measure  reflected  the  trend  and  interest*  in  universal  fingerprinting 
that  had  fcaen  prevalent  in  the  country  prior  to  the  -war,,  oaoourag^d 
by  the  Fsd«ral  Bureau  of  InveBti£ction. 

In  a  tteitaci-anduai  dated  19  February  1941,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
(far  requested  the  technical  services  to  encourega  the  prooti.ee  of 
fingerprinting  employees  in  manufacturing  facilities  of  .xmportaaca 
to  procurements  13/   This  War  Department  policy  was  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  thcTFederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  encouraging  the 
TOluntary  pubmi3sian  of  fingerprint* . 

On  lv  December  1941  iraaediately  after  :?earl  Harbor,  this  vo!ua= 
tary  policy  ma  changed.    In  a  memorandum  for  the  technical  earvA««ra 
aad  the  Army  Ai?~  Forces*  the  ttnder  Secretary  of  tf&r  directed  that 
all  guards  and  watcfcsien  employed  in  facilities  prodding  lE&^lal 
for  thfc  War  Dep  w  fcaieat  co  fingerprinted,  14/    War  Department  person- 
nel were  to  supervise  the  taking  of  the  prTnts  but  after  the  records 
were  checked r  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  to  notify 
isanageKaa  i  of  all  adverse  report?  - 

During  January  1942  the  policy  of  requiring  fingerprints  of 
all  employees  of  private  industry  having  War  Department  contracts 
was  under  discussion*    The  ffar  Department  encountered  the  opposi- 
tion of  nationt-i  labor  organ! sati cue  to  this  policy.    labor  leaders 
withdrew  their  object! one  to  the  pro:>oB«d  prograa  to  fingerprint  f.ll 
employees  of  facilities  having  War  Department  contracts  otily  whsn 
It  was  agraed  that  neither  prints  nor  recorde  *c*«Id  be  as.de  avail- 
able to  plant  nwnagetaent. 

Aooordingl;r,  when  the  Plant  Protection  Division  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  on  25  February  1942  issued  instructions  to  tha  Amy 
Air  Forces  and  the  technical  services  to  fingerprint  all  soiployssoB 
engaged  in  the  production  of  munitione  for  the  anned  fore a a ,  it  ymtt 
expressly  stated  that  "it  is  imperative  that  all  persons  who  are 
fingerprinted  ahould  be  notified  that  thd  rooords  arc  the  property  of  t 
and  will  be  retained  by,  the  tfnitei  States  liovoreinent »M  16/   A  pay- 
chologloal  touch  was  the  recommendation  that  the  chief  executive  of 

13/    OUSW  ileao(.  T&  Feb  41  c  flubjeot-     KPJ  ngsrpriutiiie  of  Plant 
Kasployoes" 

It/   OUSfl  Memo*  10  Dec  41,  sub -feet  i    "Fingerprinting  of  Guards 
Watchman" 

15/    ODSff  ^emo,,  25  ?eb  42,  subject*     "Wngerpr*  nting  of  all  Pernors 
Engaged  in  Producing  Munitions '< 


the  plant  be  thu  first  individual  to  be  fingerprinted.  Adrainistra^ 
tion  of  tho  program  was  lodged  with  the  district  procurement  off  5.= 
asrs  of  the  teohnioal  services  and  Army  Air  Foroas  > 

Th«  Plant  Protection  Division^,  office  cf  -she  under  Saciewuy  of 
JVfu-j,  was  transferred  to  the  Internal  Security  Division i  Office  of 
■ft®  Provost  Marshal.  Goneral,  on  9  March  1942  aria  detailed  instruo- 
::.ons  covering  all  phrase  of  the  Fingerprinting  Program  ware  ieened 
by  the  Pro?ost  Marshal  General  to  the  technical  services  and  Arm/  Air 
Fcrose:  o>i  1?  March  j.Q^Z,  16/   This  directive  eBxabiicheu  the  present 
ayiittai  of  asnigroueat  of  various  code  ft  for  installations  and  facili- 
ties iiapirtant  to  Yfe.r  Department  procurement  =    War  Department  repre- 
sentatives and  representatives  of  the  Fedais.1  Bureau  of  Investigation 
cooperate  to  Instruct  ndlitary  and  civilise,  personnel  In  various 
cities  tr>.  the  iJnitec  £ts.tc3  in  tho  talang  o£*  fingerprints ,    ./,  !?inger» 
print  Records  S  so  tion  was  established  in  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion of  7ho  ProfOflt  Marshal  General's  Of  lice  to  aisusie  stuff  i^ria" 
diet? on  of  the  Fingsrprint  Program.    This  seoticn  received  all  T=2 
records  ?rc*a  th*  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  distribution  to 
the  technical  service"  and  Amy  Air  Forooa ,  assigned  code  numbers  to 
facilities  and  installations „  and  beeaira  responsible  for  all  inqui- 
ries cone  err  ing  ths  Fingerprint  Program > 

Prior  to  May  1S42P  tlie  War  Department  and  ths  £avy  Deparbxeat 
had  each  ccnduOted  its  uwn  internal  security  program.    As  a  result 
of  a  aeries  of  ii»ou33ioni;fi  confer  er-oe  a ,  and  an  exchange  of  corrss^ 
Ticndenne  between  the  iieuretp.ry  of  T?ar  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Uavyi 
it  WB.e  dote rains d  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  avoid  duplicate 
Internal  security  efforts  was  to  conbino  all  such  programs  under  one 
c-^par-U-iaot.     Accordingly,,  on  4  May  1942,  the  fingerprint  program,  as 
well  as  otlior  interns!  security  programs  of  the  liavy  Department.,  waff 
traaoforred  to  the  Kar  Department-  IT/ 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  a  inemor&adun  to  Army  Ground  Forces  , 
Aimv  Air  forces,  all   corps  areas,  defense  OiMamands  and  supply  ft  ruts 
and  services  £  Ihe  Provost  Marshal  General  annouaoed  that  thn  TTter 
Department  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  fingerprinting  of  War 
Department  oivilian  emp^oye^s,  the  fingerprinting  of  person***)!  em- 
ployed by  Hav&l  contractor  a  end  ercpl oyese  of  publio  utilities  aub= 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Pow-jr  Corals si on-  18/  The 
burden  cf  fingerprinting  the  employees  of  private  contractors  rested 
upon  the  procurement  districts  but  plans  were  being  f oraed  to  transfer 
this  burden,,  where  possible,  to  xho  oosawfending  gsnorald  cf  th<*  corps 
Ereas . 


16/   PXGO  Memo,.  17  ?lar  42]  aubjeott  "Instructions  for  ths  r'i)i(?erprintir>* 

of  all  Persons  Engaged  in  J  reducing  Munltione" 
17/   As  it  S/tt  to  S/ft,  4  May  42 1  res    War  Department  to  Arsyaw  rasponsl- 
—  billty  for  Pemoline!  Security 

18/   FMGO  Meao,  file  3PMG5  344,1,  2  June  42,  "Finger  printing [; 


22? 


One  month  later>  to  put  ^teeth"  into  the  program,  instructions 
"»?ere  issued  tha-c  parsons  refusing  to  be  fingerprinted  were  to  be 
interviewed  by  an  officer  and,  if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal, 
they  were  to  bo  discharged .  19/    At  the  eejBP  tiffi<jt.  It  was  points ci 
out  that  only  such  crimen  ae  arson  or  aggravated  malicious  mlaoh;.ef  „ 
or  &  record  of  insanity  or  subversive  activities  should  disqualify 
worker* <    fa  this  directive  it  was  stated  fur  the  first  time  that 
persons  wi  ch  records  or  the  type  deemed  dangerous  would  ba  removed 
fros  positions  where  they  might  os.uae  material  damage.    Prior  in- 

<;ruetlonr  had  only  gent  eo  far  a*  to  see  to  that  th&  records  would 
.'33  returned  to  'the  chief  of  the  supply  arm  cr  service  responsible 
for  plan"5;  protection  for  "such  action  as  nay  be  deemsd  accessary." 

In  August  ;,942 ,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  issued  the  first 
oonprehensive  ii  struct  ions  covering  Internal  Security  to  'the  com- 
manding gwniralf!  of  the  service  commander  20/    Operation  of  the 
fingerprinting  program  was  transferred  frud  the  technical  ser-visa 
to  the  sen  sanding  generals  of  the  various  service  commando ,  Plants 
and  fac  ill  vies  ^ital  to  the  war  effort  ware  eaai^ned  priority  for 
fingerprinting .    Service  oaomanders  were  to  requsot  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office  to  assign  a  cods*  nuEber  to  each  facility 
except  ahorse  on  ths  Inspection  KesponsibiJitir  Lintj  to  -^biah  code 
numbers  had  previously  been  assigned-    fingerprinting  cards  and  in- 
structions were  to  bo  furnished  by  representatives  of  the  s&rviss 
commands  to  plants  and  facilities.    Complstsd  fingerprint  cards  irsr® 
transferred  directly  to  the  Federal  Sareau  cf  Investi  gat  ion  frcm 
fservioe  command  hesdfjuartera  • 

'fni.s  r-.Qn&c!  idated  at  ate -sent  of  polici**  an3  procedures  covering 
Internal  saourity  contained  the  first  War  Department  authority  for 

suspension  program  on  the  basis  of  criminal  record  derived  from 
fingerprints b    It  directed  service  cojnmaade/e  ,  aftor  evaluating 
criminal  records ,  to  take  appropriate  action  in  accordance  jrith  the 
Hoaovai  of  tiubvtrsivers  Program. 

In  eaower  to  complaints  in  connection  with  construction  projects 
that  th&  routine  procedure  by  which,  a  criminal  record  was  obtained 
took  so  long  a  time  that  the  project  was  completed  and  the  employee 
gone  be  for.'  the  1-2  record  was  received.;  a  method  of  expediting  th* 
fingerprinting  of  employees  was  demised  whereby  the  construction  pro" 
ject  was  identified  and  the  fingerprint  card  forwarded  directly  to 
the  7ed*ra5  Bursau  of  Investigation 21/   Tha  real  cause  of  the  delay, 
however,  w&e  the  faot  that  the  Fed©  ralBureau  of  Investigation  was 
t,eing  over-burdened  v/ith  a  sudden  flood  of  fingerprint  card's  and  per- 
sonnel was  not  available  to  check  the  records  iaseiadiately. 

T57~BfGb  Memo,  SPKGS  344A>"'TjuTa^/^3pr^rintln^"' """" 

W/   SOS  ltr,  SPVGS  381 ,  9  Aug  42 ,  subjeot:  rContinuinR  Protection 

—  Policies  &  Procedures" 

21/   SOS,  itfGO  ltr,  SKiGS  344.1 «  16  £^  42,  Fingerprinting  of  Employe  ©i? 
—*  QIl  construction  projects  -f  SOS,  PHGO  ltrt  SPKGS  344.1,  50  Oct  42* 

Irs true tions  for  Fingerprinting  Employees  on  Construction 

Projects 


On  26  EcTOjabsr  1942 3  there  was  distributed  ta  all  asrvic<*»  oom° 
manda„  technical  ser  floee „  and  procurement  dint  riots  copies  of  cor- 
respondence betwwen  the  chairwuo,  of  the  War  Production  Hoard  o.nd  War 
Ka.cpc«jr  Consnki  c/iioii  and  the  Secretary  oi  War  stressing  tat  importance 
o£  peradVcij:^  employment  in  war  production  of  as  many  people  with 
criminal  record*  aa  possible  0  compatible  7rith  security.,    Tho  So  ere  vary 
of  Ifar     ;uted  that  the  War  Depertmant  would  disregard  criminal  recordn 
unless  taey  disolosed  indications  of  special  danger  to  war  plants • 
Axi  incl enure  to  this  letter  stated  tluvi;  parson*  with  kiuuobuio*  to 
ward  arson  or  the  malicious  destruction  of  property  should  not  ba  id= 
Eiitted  to  war  production  p  Xante ,  end  others,  whose  records  indicated 
serious  ra«ntal  or  fractional  instability?  a^d  who  had  not  mads  & 
satisfac  tory  re&d^'isvaaent  to  normal  activities  t.  might  also  be  exoluded. 
Announcement  of  thie  policy  was  necessary,  not  bo  nuoh  av  a  rotult  of  - 
Che  Fingerprint  Program,  but  because  of  the  regular  in-restiga-hi'TO  pro= 
oedurs  which  included  local  poJJ.ce  record  chsokfj  which  dinclostd  m$nv 
original  reoords  that  would  ordinarily  bar  an  individual  from  employ- 
n0nt« 


One  dsfest  in  the  program  was;     ZZJ    Parson a  applying  for  ens." 
plojmsnt  in  war  plants  were  f  ingerprirt'ad  and  the  f inga rwrints  sect 
to  th©  F«-d-3ral  Duraau  of  Investigation^    When  a  person  was  discharged 
as  &  fcuspeotel  subversive  the  Federal  Buraau  of  I o  v« e t i gati on  tt&s 
notified  but  fas  subversive  discharge  was  not  ante  rod  on  a  criajua? 
record  card  bvfc  only  on  a  aubvsruiT^  naiie  fil««    £hu*?e  a  person 
might  be  discharged  from  a  war  pj.ant  as  a  suspeotec.  suovwr  alive  and 
although  fingerprinted  again  at  the  tiwp  of  wniploysiant  at  another 
plant,  »i  &ht  escape  cote  3  ti  on  because  of  the  fact  of  tho  di  a  charge 
did  not  appear  in  the-  fingerprint  files  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inr  e  ■  tigej/ti  on  = 

As  a  result  of  conferences  between  Tho  provost  starsltal  ueueral'a 
Office  asd  tho  Federal  .Bureau  of  Investigation  to  correct  this  dof;scv: 
in  the  fingerprinting  program,  a  pr ooedure  irau  svolved  by  which  the 
Provcet  Marshal  General' a  Offioe  would  send  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (Identification  Division)  identification  charts  of  all 
suspended  wubv^raives  so  that  the  fact  of  "the  (subversive  »u/;y*i.asiun 
could  be  included  on  the  fingerprint  rooordo  at  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation-    In  addition*  the  provost  Uarshal  Gansral's  Office 
agreed  that  in  future  suspensions  of  subversives  an  attempt  T/ould  fca 
made  to  secure  a  fingerprint  care  for  trrwwission  to  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  addition  to  the  identification  chart *.  Service 
commanders  were  notified  that  in  all  f Atui  e  snapennion  of  subversive 
oases ,   If  possible j,  a  ten^finger  fingerprint  record  of  the  suspected 
aubver-sive  ohould  be  secured  at  the  time  of  suspension g  for  inolusion 
in  subjects  file  to  be  transmitted  to  Tho  Provost  Marshal  Ganer&Ps 
Office.  23/ 


From  the  inception  of  the  Fingerprint  Progr?^  in  early  '  942  a 
flood  of  fingerprint  oards  poured  into  the  files  of  ths>  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,,    Over  two  and  one-half  million  cards  ar- 
rived In  one  month.    Over  twenty  million  were  received  during  th» 
period  of  March  1942  -  March  1S43.    Approximately  thirty  million 
such  prints  had  been  received  by  Bovember  1343, 

When  the  War  Department  Fingerprint  Program  of  industrial 
employees  was  initiated,  certain  large  complies  (i.e.  ,  Hercules 
Powder  Company,,  Wilmington B  Delaware;  B.  I-  Dujpont  de  Nemoure  &  Co^ 
ffilialjig,ton^  Delnwarwj  Shell  Union  013.  Go^  Hew  York,.  Hew  York; 
Wheeling  Steel  Co-a  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  Fore  Motor  Company, 
Detroit,,  Michigan)  were  already  operating  ft  fingerprinting  fsyatem 
on  the  recoiiBiendatiou  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invoatigation.    She  so 
companies  pointed  out  that  their  programs  wore  well  established;  the 
reoorde  obtained  were  available  to  security  officers  of  the  VTar 
Departments  and  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  to  change  to 
the  War  Department  procedure. 

A  looal  union  at  the  Ford  Manufacturing  Co<= ,  Detroit t,  Michigan / 
in  September  1943,  complained  that  fingerprint  reoorde  were  reaching 
the  management  of  the  Ford  Company,-,  oontrary  to  the  previous  agree- 
ment between  the  War  Department  and  representatives  oi  lubor.,  The 
union,  position  was  supported  by  the  Indue trial  Personnel  Division , 
Army  Service  Forces ,  which  pointed  out  that  the  Ear  Department  had 
represented  to  labor  representatives  that  no  records  would  reaoh  the 
employers  *  hands  and  suggested  that  the  programs  of  the  excepted 
companies  were  a  violation  cf  this  pledge „ 

In  October  1 943  „  at  the  direction  of  -che  A*>el»Uuj>t  Provost 
Karnhal  General,  the  Director,  Personnel  Seourity  Division,  visited 
the  five  excepted  caapaniea.     In  a  memorandum  to  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  *  dated  27  October  1943,  the  Director a  Personnel  Security 
Dlvisio?!    pointed  out  that  the  excepted  companies  were  doing  more  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  police  than  wae  being  done  at  plants 
where  tht  Far  Department  program  was  in  effects    Furthermore,,  the 
growth  in  number  of  duplicate  prints  submitted  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
cf  Investigation  and  the  substantial  coverage  already  obtained  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  continuance  of  the  War  Department  Fingerprint- 
ing Program  would  be  unwise.  24./ 

On  4  November  1943,  The  Provost  Marohe.1  General  in  a  memorandum 

for  the  Director  of  Administration,  Arty  Service  Forces  recomme;ided 

that  the  War  Department  Fingerprint  program  for  private  Indus  tries 

of  importance  to  W&r  and  Navy  Department  procurement  be  discontinued 
and  stated  that; 


247    PMGO  Inte'roffioe  Memo,  dated  27  Oct  43,  subject:  "Finger- 
printing" 
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«.o    The  War  Department.  Fingerprint  rrogram  hmd  l>o>«n 
praotioally  completed  in  ell  facilities  of  importance  to  the  war 
efforts 


b«    Present  fingerprints  taken  under  the  program  *vere, 
in  general,  duplicates  of  those  of  new  employees,  representing 
labor  turnover  j  returns  to  the  Titer  Department  were  so  few  tliat 
the  continuance  of  the  program  oould  not  be  justified. 

On    The  discontinuance  of  the  Fingerprint  Program  would 
release  a  minimum  of  about  35  oivilian  employees  throughout  the 
service  commands, 

do    There  would  be  a  substantial  Baring  of  personnel  wi  th- 
in the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  because  of  -the  burden 
Imposed  upon  that  Bureau  by  the  77a r  Department  Fingerprint  Program 
Concurrence a  were  obtained  from  the  following  agencies;  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation ,  Navy  Department,  Military  lintel licence 
Service,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0  2,  Director  of  Administration,, 
Federal  Power  Cortmiaeion,  Chemicel  Warfare  Service,  Office  of  Chief 
of  Ordna-aoe,  and  the  Air  Provost  Marshal,  Army  Air  Faroes* 25/ 

On  Z  ~>  November  1943,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Commanding  Generals,  Army  Air  Foroes,  Army  Around  Force  a  B  Array 
Service  Forces,  defense  commands,  the  service  commands,  and 
Military  District  of  Washington  were  notified  that  TTicir  Department 
fingerprinting  of  employees  of  private  contractors  nms  dis con- 
tinued .23/  Fingerprinting  of  civilian  employees  of  tltie  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  affected  by  this  order „ 


Although  the  off ioial  program  ended ,  continuance  without  War 
Department  baoking  by  companies  on  a  voluntary'  basis  was  possible 
by  arrangement  with  local  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveoti= 
gat  ion*    The  War  Department,  moreover,  informally  agreed  TJith  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  prints  of  persons  removed  as 
subversives  from  employment  would  continue  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  recording  in  their  criminal 
files  when  a  report  of  suspension  was  sent  in.    These  prints  had 
baen  requested  from  the  eervioe  commands  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  on  3  July  1943,  and  the  giving  of  such  prints  was  a 
condition  of  entering  an  appeal  from  the  removal  aZlJ  If.  prints 
had  not  previously  been  obtained^  an  appellant  who  appeared  in 
person  was  fingerprinted  by  a  clorl:  in  the  Industrial  Rwroloyee 
Branch  of  the  Personnel  Security  Division  ■ 

26/  PMOQ  Hotter,  S&GF  206. 2.  4  Hov  43,  subject:  "Elimination  of 

Dner.sonti*l  Activities" 
26/  Tfl)  letter,  AO  ZOO  ,2  (18  Nov  43)  OB-P-PMG-UB'A,  25  Nov  43, 

subjects  "Fingerprinting*' 
27/PMG  letter,  SPMGP  321  •  19,  2  Jul  43,  subject »  "Fingerprinting 

Suspected  Subversives" 


Evaluation 


The  importance  of  the  information  received  by  War  Department 
representative*  through  T-2  reporte  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  In 
the  field  of  War  Department  civilian  personnel ^  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel officer  in  the  lowest  operating  echelon,  I.e.,  poete,  casnps, 
and  stations  evaluated  T-2  cards  and  took  appropriate  action  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  civilian  Personnel 
Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    Ho  statistics  are  "bail- 
able in  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  concerning  separations 
of  War  Department  civilian  personnel  due  to  receipt  and  evaluation 
of  criminal  records, 

In  the  fisld  of  industrial  amploye^e,  a  relatively  email  number 
j possibly  00  individuals)  have  been  removed  or  suspended  urder  autho* 
i  ity  of  War  Department  Circular  339  datwd  28  December  1943,  subject,, 
Suspension  of  Subversives  from  Privately  Owned  Plants  of  TmpnrtenoB 
to  War  an£  Kavy  Procurement  b*ioause  of  a  criminal  record  26/ 

The  weakness  of  the  program  from  the  War  Departments  viewpoint 
was  the  long  delay  encountered  in  receiving  T~2  records  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.    This  period  varied  from  six  months 
to  six  weeks.    Trained  personnel  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  not  availaolc  nor  could  peisonc^l  t>*        t.asd  l~  p*t»i->e*o 
the  fingerprint  cards  being  received  in  such  tremendous  volume  during 
1942.    Eventually,  however,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveexigatiuu  *t&e 
able  to  eliminate  this  backlog  of  fingerprint  cards. 

At  the  time  of  the  elimination  of  the  War  Department's  Finger- 
print Program  in  November  1943,  the  interval  betvj><»r>  submission  of 
a  fingerprint  card  and  the  receipt  of  the  T-2  card  had  been  reduced 
to  eight  wselcs  and  further  reductions  were  anticipated. 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  fingerprint  program  did 
eliminate  from  employment  individuals  who  reasoned  that  +heir  pre- 
rious  criminal  reoord  would  lead  to  discharge-    The  program  also 
Hterved  as  a  warning  to  all  individuals  fingerprinted  that  upon  the 
3ani»aion  of  a  crime  all  fingerprint  a  would  bo  Boraened  for  all 
possible  criminal  records. 


SES  "Suspension  of  Subversives  Program" 
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VISITOR  CONTROL  AND  IDI3N  T  iiFXCAT  I  OH  PROGRAM 


The  Visitor  Control  Program  was  designed  to  control  the  ad= 
ml  ttanoo  of  individuals,  other  than  employees.  Into  nlants  and 
facilities  important  to  *h.e  war  effort.    Operation  of  the  prograa 
was  veoted  in  the  service  commands the  supply  services,  and  Army 
Air  Forces.     Staff  supervision  was  exercised  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  General, 

The  progrrm  had  a  threefold  objects      (l)  iiie  safe  guarding; 
of  classified  information)  (2)  the  irternal  security  of  facilities 
emd  installations  important  to  the  war  of  fort  j  and  (5)  the  con= 
tlnoity       maximum  production  of  such  facilities  and  installa- 
tions by  the  reduction  of  visits  to  a  minimum^ 

^velop_aent_of_^  Vigltog  Control  Program 

Visitor  control  was  a  responsibility  of  the  chiefs  of  tupply 
arms  and  services,  under  the  aup?i  vieicn.  first-  of*         V** -i  wte^.t 
Secretary  of  War9  and  later  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War.,  and  also 
ander  tno  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Chief  cf  Staff,  C— 2, 
bo  far  as  the  tubjeot  matter  of  classified  information  wae  con- 
cerned.   At  that  timee  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
also  interested  in  the  matter  of  visitor  control  ae  it  was  con- 
ducting plant  protection  surveys  and  recommending  standard  methods 
cf  operation 

On  11  April  1941,  staff  supervision  over  the  chiefs  of  supply 
arms  and  services  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  War  Department 
regulations  relative  to  visitor*  at  manufacturing  plants  wad  under- 
taken by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,,  who  announced  plans  then 
being  formulated  for  the  institution  of  plant  protection  inspec- 
tions •  v 

A  directive,  issued  cn  12  Hay  1S41,,  te  the  nhiefa,  supply  arms 
and  services „  announced  Lhe  method  of  plait  protection  inspection 
Barrio*,  which  was  then  to  become  effective ,2/  This  iireotiv©  con- 
tained the  following  statements 

rVisitorB  should  be  controlled  through  props r 
credentials  and  positive  means  of  identif 1 nation , 

■ 

rrt*t&rr?zriZtrw~&7&    ord,  <ut»d  ir~^rrrmi™bis7tr 

'♦Plant  Protection  Responsibility" 
Zf  Letter  from  O0SW  to  fceohnical  services,  dated  12  May  1941 ;  sub- 
Jectj  "Plcnt  Protection  Inspection  Service" 

■ 


combined  with  regula tions  to  prevent  "their  c:i.rcula~ 
tion  In  pl«u:.ta  unlnBE  escorted  "by  an  authorised 
company  represent? tive , " 

Restriction  of  visitors  to  I  acuities  and  installations  ea» 
gaged  in  war  production         one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  T3ar  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  e-iid  maintain 
KAX?jnv«ii  production.    In  a  letter  to  the  pre aidant  of  the  Ccnaolidited 
Aircraft  Corporation,  18  September  1341,  the  Tinder  Secretary  of  Wir 
pointed  out  that  "  the  nunbar  of  visitors  must  bo  restricted  or  a 
Ivsavy  harden  will  oe  istposed  upon  plant  mnageuwati:  uini  inlt, .reran ;e 
with  pro  duct  ion  will  result..    In  the  b^pt  Interests  of  the  national 
defense  program,.  I  strongly  ad  rise  that  ycu  restrict  the  visitors  to 
your  p lent  to  those  persons  who  are  authorised  government  offiolale 
or  directly  ocwmeotod  with  government  contracts  or  with  your  own 
industry V    This  let-car  wau  subsequently  lurnished  to  the  chief »  of 
the  supply  arms  and  services.,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  adopted 
is  a  general  policy  of  the  Bar  Etepartnunt  5/ 

Operation  of  the  Program  by  "ho  Profit  Marshal  General 

It  was  about  this  tins  that  the  jurl  friction  of  The  Provost 
Varehal  General  s  Office  was  first  ex-tended  to  mciuao  one  phaww  of 
visitor  control,,  As  a  result  of  the  consideration  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  operational  functions  which  should  bo  transferred  to 
The  Provoat  Marshal  General " s  Office  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G=2(  a  directive  on  29  Ootober  1941  "cransf erred  to  The  Provost 
Tifcrshal  general  the  operational  function  of  "issuanou  of  credential* 
tt  visitors  in  plants  and  arsenals  engaged  in  classified  w)rlc»tI4/ 
/••is  function  had  previously  been  oonduoied  by  the  Counter  Intelligence 
.ifaaoh  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,    It  should  be  noted  that 
staff  supervision  over  this  f'jacticr.  was  not  -no)  ids d  in  the  'transfer. 
';opios  of  this  directive  were  not  released  to  the  cowman  dln^  generals 
of  the  corps  arena  and  chiefs  of  the  supply  arias  and  services  until 
17  December  1941 

Thl«  operative  funation  ms  assigned  tn  the  Emorfcenoy 
Operation*  Division  asd  subaeqi'Antly  to  the  Internal  Security 
Division  within  The  Provoat  Marshal  General • a  Off lea,  Because 

^^5D§^Mmoranduft,  'dafc.id  19  September  l94i„  subjects  "LstWr 
signed  by  Under  Secretary  of  War  Restricting  Visitors  to 
Defense  Plants" 

%/mi  letter,  file  AO  821  o  19  MID  ( 9-10-41  )«C-B,  daiied  29  Ootober 

1941,  subjects  "Decentralisation  of  Operative  Functions, 

Counter  Intelligence  BrauohB  MID" 
5/ WD  letter,  file  AG  321,19  MID  (18-VL5-4I)  MSC-B-M,  dated  17 

December  1941,  subjaot;  "Transfer  of  Certain  Operative  ]  unctions 

from  the  K.I.D«  to  The  Provost  Martha I  General" 
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of  the  fuot  that  tice  functions  of  The  Provost  litrdhal  esn*»'«a*s 
Office  as  to  plant  protection  and  emer genoy  operations  were  then 
in  prooess  of  discussion  and  organisation^  :io  active  otepfo  were 
taken  for  the  first  several  months  to  perform  the  operative  func- 
tion of  visitor  cott.ro!  thus  tran«ferr*d. 


la  the  meantime (  how*verA.  vlnitcr  control  was  being  further 
studied  ?.n  the  Offl oo  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  5ar  is  connection 
with  the  plant  protection  inspection  E»??ioo  and  the  drafting  of 
proposed  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  saaa  agwne:<it  at  war  plnnta 
and  facilities,,    The  manual*  "Plcxit  Protection  for  Manufacturers," 
published  by  tha  Office  of  tho  Under  Seoretary  of  War  in  Fobruary 
i9-i;£e  provided  a  set  of  working  rules  on  tha  »ubj3ct.,6/  The  dofi" 
nition  of  "vie iter"  as  prescribed  in  Aft  530=5  was  quoted  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers  of  war  mate  ri  ail  a,,  i.  i>,,  n  *  *  *  any 
person  admitted  to  a  government  or  commercial  manufacturing  sstablish^ 
went  engaged  in  da  ^1  fieri  work  or  project  for  the  War  Department 
except  (1)  a  person  employed  on  the  work  or  project ,  or  (z;  a  per- 
son  directly  and  oifioialAy  concerned  with  tho  work  cr  project/* 
It  will  bo  observed  that  while  the  definition  of  "visitor"  appears 
to  be  Ifmuted  to  matters  of  a  class  ifled  nature,,  the  rule  e  were? 
In  fact^  not  so  limited  by  the  instructions  contained  in  the  manual. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  plant  protection  functions  of  the 
Office  of  tho  Under  Secretary  of  War  in  Maroh,  1942,  The  rrovoet 
Marshal  General  acquired  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  super- 
vise plant  protection  activities  generally-    Existing  instruc- 
tions on  plant  protection  Inspection,  including  those  contained 
in  the  manual  for  manufacturers  covering  Via iter  Control,  were 


With  the  creation  of  tho  Interns!  Security  Division  in  The 
Provost  Marshal  General'  s  Office „  ant1  the  acquisition  by  that 
division  of  thw  operations  ana  runotlons  of  visitor  control 
previously  referred  to*  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  direotiv*  on  visitor  control  and 
identification.    A  proposed  directive  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
G>2  end  <n  the  Chiei'  of  Administrative  Services  in  uuly  1942  but 
concurred w  was  not  obtained* 

On  Z?,  July  194",  the  Servioes  of  Supply  «i£  rccrga^isei  and 
the  continuing  protection  responsibility  of  plants  and  facilities 
was  trsnsferrsd  generally  fl*om  the'  ^PP1*  eraB  and  sorvloee  to  the 
Commanding  General,  Services  of  Supply  >_8/ 

$7  "Plant  promotion  ;or  Manufacturer  s  !  iSHueTby^tho  Plant  Pro  too- 

tion  Division ,    Office  of  the  Voder  Secretary  of  War .February  1942 

7/  WD  letter,  file  AS  581  (3-28-4E),  SO  March  1942,  subject*  •"In- 
ternal Security" 

b/  WD  letter,  file  »C-,  dated  22  ->.0y  1&4^.-  eubjeetf  "Internal 
Security" 


This  transfer  of  responsibility  ma  Jo  it  necessary  to  include 
information  on  visitor  control  and  identification  concerning  vis it a 
to  plants  and  facilities  vital  to  the  nnr  effort  in  the  corsprehen= 
8iv«  Internal  Security  directive  of  9  august  1942  issued  bo  tfc* 
commanding  cenerals  of  all  service  commands,,^/  The  visitor  program 
covered  a  much  wider  field  than  the  visitor  control  msuaurei  re= 
quired  by  AH  580*6,  although  speoific  »uf sguarda  to  classified  in- 
formation required  by  AH  380-5  were  not  affeoted.    The  Commanding 
General,  Services  of  Supply,  was  given  authority  to  prescribe  policy 
and  procedures  for  the  clearance  of  all  visitors  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, The  Provost  Marshal  Omars.! „  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
discourage  and  reduce  non-e  essential  visit ore  in  the  interest  of 
continuity  of  production,  cleared  all  official  visitor  id  from 
Washington ,  through  the  chiefs  of  supply  services  having  the  pre- 
dominant procurement  contrast  ^lth  the  facility  to  be  vlsltedo 

The  instructions  issusd  on  9  August  1942  left  many  questions 
relating  to  visitor  control  unanswered After  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  delay,,  a  comprehensive  directive  on  visitor  control  was 
finally  published  on  28  November  1948*  10/  ThiB  directive  statod 
that  the  fundamental  objeo^ive  of  tho  visitor  control  program  mn , 
"To  control  and  reduce  the  nuctbr  of  visitors  to  plants,,  facilities , 
and  installations  Important  to  the  war  effort P  in  order  to  safeguard 
military  information  *  »  *,  to  maintain  maximum  war  production,,  and 
to  provide  for  their  internal  security  *  *  »oK    The  directive  also 
provided  that  authorisation  to  visit  plants p  f acilitlesa  and  in- 
stallations, and  to  control  visitor*  during  suoh  tias,  -would  follow 
uniform  procedure  regardless  of  whether  the  plant,  facility,  or 
installation  was  engaged  on  classified  work..    It  was  emphasised 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  control  of  visitors  rested 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  govenuaont  operated  plants  facility  1( 
or  Installation*  and  with  the  owner  and  uparator  cf  tho  priwpt.ely 
operated  plant,  facility,  or  installation,,    Thus,  all  muthor  1  satlona 
by  the  service  oomraands.  Army  Air  Force  a,  or  supply  lernces  to  visit 
facilities  important  to  the  war  effort  **>to  made  subject  to  the 
final  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  person  primarily  :  re  sponsible  c 
Speoial  attention  was  given  to  tho  problem  of  visiter a  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  production,  such  as  repair  men,  insurance 
company  inspectors,  and  technical  consultants,  as  well  as  persons 
whose  services  were  required  In  an  emergency,    As  to  1  dent  if  ication,, 
a  standard  was  proscribed  by  the  letter  whereby  each  visitor  was  to 
be  prepared  to  identify  himself  and  present  an  identification  card 
issued  by  his  employer,,  it  being  made  clear,  however,  that  the 

%J    SOS  letters  file  SrTiOS  3»1,  dated  9~Auguat  1942,  ■ubjaots "~~ 

"Continuing  Protection  Polioles  and  Procedures" 
10/  SOS  Circular  ffo    90 ,  dated  28  November  1942,  sub just i  "Visits 

to  Plants  and  Facilities  Important  to  the  War  Effort* 
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identification  card  was  not  to  be  confused  with  authority  to  visit,, 
and  nas  for  identication  purposes  only. 

The  commanding  generals  of  service  commands  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  issuance  of  all  authorisations  to  visit  plants,, 
facilities,,  and  installations  under  their  continuing  protection 
jurisdiction*  except  foreign  visitors,,  public  relations  visitors , 
visitors  from  Washington,  state  aod  loaal  official  vi Biters, 
visitors  essential  to  oontinuenoe  of  produotion  and  visitors  to 
those  plants  assigned  to  the  oomaauding  general s,  eupply  eervioeos 
and  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces  for  continuing  protec- 
tion,, 

The  chiefs  of  the  supply  services  and  the  Commanding  General „ 
AAF  Materiel  Command!  were  made  responsible  for  the  issuance  of 
all  authorisations  to  visit  plants,  facilities,,  and  installa- 
tions under  their  continuing  protection  jurisdiction  except  for 
foreign  visitors *  public  relations  visitors,  visitors  from 
Washington,.  D.C,  state  and  local  agenoy  visitor  a  end  visitors 
essential  to  continuance  of  produotion.il/  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  was  to  effeot  the  clearance  of  all  official  visits  from 
Washington  to  important  plants,  facilities,  and  installations 
through,  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces  Materiel  Gonmand, 
the  chiefs  of  supply  services  or  commanding  generals  of  servioe 
commands,  exoept  for  public  relations  visitors  and  military  end 
civilian  personnel  of  the  supply  services  located  in  Washington, 

The  Visitor  Control  Program  in  Washington,,  D.G.,  was  operated 
in  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  in  the  following  manners 
Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  issuance  of  visitor  credentials  to 
an  official  government  visitor*  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
requestor  stating  that  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  contractor 
the  individual  wae  authorised  to  visit  the  facility  for  a  particular 
purpose.    If  the  plant  or  faollity  was  under  the  continuing  protec- 
tion responsibility  of  the  commanding  generals,  supply  services, 
or  the  Army  Air  Forces  the  visit  was  also  cleared  with  those 
offices. 

In  the  service  commands,,  visitor  requests  were  granted  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  oontraotor  and  subject  to  the  clearance 
of  the  supply  services  or  Army  Air  Forces  if  classified  material 
waa  to  be  examined.  During  1942  and  1943  prospective  visitors 
were  required  to  fill  out  Personnel  Security  Questionnaires  and 

XlJ  oOS  Circular  Ho.         88  November  1942,  subject-.  "Visits  to  ' 
Plants  and  Facilities  Important  to  the  War  Effort".  Minor 
changes  in  circular  Bo.  90,  relating  to  procedure  for 
ole  aranco  of  visitors  by  the  War  Jtepartment  Bureau  wf 
Public  Relations  and  the  clearance  of  federal  and  state 
official s  were  contained  in  ASP  Ciroular  Ho.  61,  dated  20 
July  1945. 
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in  a  urns  instsnces  a  routine  investigation  was  coaducteu  or  r«corde 
of  government  e.gercina  were  checked.    Wifih  the  publication  of  Joint 
war  and  tfavy  Departments  Circular  a  Hos,  I  tuiil  l,  '»  SoTei&bar  i«4*8 
visitor  control  cl  oarage  £  were  require'  only  for  tl'Ose  facilities 
on  the  Master  .Tntpootlcn  ReeponaiMlity  List  of  facilities  vital 
to  the  war  effort.    In.  moat  oases  no  lures tigati on  excopt  a  name 
cheok  of  government  agencies  was  read©.    Tha  tend«noy  during  1944 
and  wau  to  place  raore  and  more  responsibility  for  visit-jr 

control  upon  plant  manageiaent= 

■ 

In  conformity  with  the  jroiri?iors  o  ?  the  governing  directive, 
"rhe  Provost  iUrshal  General's  Office  prepared  a  new  aeries  of 
identification  cards  for  issuance  to  Internal  security  inspectors 
and  other  War  Department  personnel,  and  formulated  procedures  for 
the  issuance  and  control  of  identification  cards  .1^  A  supply  of 
idantif i oat ion  cards  and  appropriate  instructions  were  distributed 
to  the  service  commands  and  supply  3 err lies, 

The  next  st«;?  taken  by  Tha  Provost  Marshal  General  in  the  field 
of  general  directives,  waa  the  revision  of  the  February  194H  manual, 
"Plant  Protection  for  Manufacturers, "    This  new  revision,  issued 
under  date  of  1  Msy  19&3,  by  order  of  tha  Secretary  of  War,  statod 
that  ifc  was  prepared  jointly  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  pud,  therefore', 
applieeble  to  plarta  and  facilities  in  which  the  ifavy  Department 
had  <ui  interest,,  es  well  as  plants  and  facilities  of  interest 
oiiiy  to  th«  7<ar  Deparfcaaut,    The  material  in  the  February  ly**. 
umnual,  covering  vial tors  „  was  ravlBod  end  brought  up  to  date 
and  the  ma  iter  of  special  visitors  treated  in  considerable  detail. 
Pertinent  provisions  of  the  manual,  ars  quoted  belowi 

nR0    Responsibility,  -  The  primary  responsi  Dili  ly  for  tha 
control  of  visits  to  and  visits  within  any  plant,  facility^ 
or  installation  rests  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Governman t- operated  plant,  facility,  or  installation,  and 
with  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  privately  operated  plant, 
facility,  or  installation.    xhuas  ail  authorisations  to 
visit  are  subject  to  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  person 
primarily  responsible . 

"b.    Limitation  of  visitors,  -  Fo  visitor  will  be  admitted 
except  for  a  legitimate  end  necessary  purpose.    This  restric- 
tion applies  to  all,  including  Army  and  Navy  rspreaer-tativao  f 
and  all  other  P-edar&l  or  local  government  officials., 

12/  ASF  letter,  file  SPUGS  344.1!,  dated'To" April  1943,  subjecT 

"Identification  Cards  for  Internal  Security  Inspection.  Personnel" 
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"c0     Speoial  visitors. 


(1)  Reporters,  photographers,  and  other  representatives 
of  publicity  agencies  mny  not  be  admitted  to  a 
nanuf&cturin^  e  3 1  abl i shine  n t  ongnged  nn  war  contraotB 
unless  accredited  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations 
of  the  "Ear  Department  or  the  Office  of  Public 
Relation*  of  the  Navy  Department;  and  unleet  the 
purpose  has  been  made  known  to„  and  approved  by, 

the  plant  management  beforehand. 

(2)  Foreign  nationals  (except  Canadians')  and  United 
States  or  Canadian  citizens  representing  a  foreign 
government  or  organisation  will  be  admitted  only 

on  written  authority  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G~29  War  Department  General  Stf^fj  or  the  Direator 
of  Haval  Intelligence,, 

(3)  State  and  local  officials  making  inspections  required 
by  state  laws  and  local  ordinances  may  be  admitted 
without  prior  authorization  from  representatives  of 
the  Army  or  Havy 

(4)  Firemen,  policemen,  physicians,  nurses „  and  similar 
authorities  may  be  admitted  in  an  emergency  without 
prior  authorization ,    In  an  emergency  every  reason- 
able precaution  will  be  taken  tc  nrFi^nt  persons 
from  taking  advantage  of  confusion  to  make  un- 
authorized entry  4 

(5)  Casual  visitors,  such  aa  salesmen  or  applicants 
for  employment  may  be  admitted  by  the  plant  manage- 
ment under  established  rules  and  restrictions  approved 
by  the  plant  protection  inspector* 

(6)  Properly  identified  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 

of  Investigation  may  be  admitted  to  the  plant  withouie 
prior  authorisation  from  represent  at  ivea  of  knar/ 
and  Mavyfi  and  should  be  given  all  possible  assj.-j tance 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

*  d.     Visitors  essential  tc  production,,  -  Persons  essential  to 
production  suoh  aa  repairmen;  accredited  insuranoe  company  in- 
spector a,  and  technical  consul tanta  may  bs  admitted  by  plant 
management  without,  prior  authorisation  from  representatives  -of 
the  Army  or  Navy, 
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Control  of  Visitors. 


(1)  Visitors  will  be  kept  constantly  tindor  sur- 
veillance, or  will  be  accompanied  by  a  plant , 
Amy,  or  Basy  official, 

(2)  Saoh  visitor  must  be  prepared  to  identify  him- 
self and.,  in  plants  engaged  in  classified  work 
or  projects,  to  show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States «    For  these  purposes  the 
visitor  will  carry  a  card,  issued  by  his 
employer,  wnieh  adequately  identifies  him, 
and  whenever  necessary,  indicates  that  hie 
citizenship  and  loyalty  have  been  verified. 
Although  identification  cards  are  not  required 
to  follow  any  specific  foimB  any  visitor  to  an 
important  plant.,  facility,  or  installation  who 
does  not  possess  en  identification  card  containing 
the  following  minimum  Information  may  be  excluded 
therefrom  by  suoh  commanding  officer  or  operator! 

(a)  Personal  characteristics  suoh  as  name , 
height,  weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes, 
race,  birth  date,  distinguishing  marks. 

(b)  Photograph;  print  of  one  or  both  thumbs 
or  index  finger »i  signature  of  holder. 

(o)   A  statement  substantially  as  follows, 
preferably  personally  signed  by  an 
authorised  official  of  the  visitor's 
employer j    This  is  to  certify  that  the 
information  hereon  is  correct*  that  the 
person  identified  hereby  is  cur  represen- 
tative; and  that  information,  verified 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  undersigned, 
has  been  presented* that  ho  is  a  oitisen 
of  „  and  is  lcyal  to  the 

United  States, 

An  identification  card  is  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation only.    It  is  not  a  pass  and  does  not  confer 
authority  to  visit  a  plant  or  facility,  no  matter 
by  whom  in  sued, 

(3)  Minimum  requirements  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
In  the  matter  of  records  is  a  visitors ■  book  showing 
for  each  visitor  his  signature*  address,  and  affiliation 
purpose  of  vie  it,  time  of  entry  and  departure,,  niroo 


of  plant  official  granting  admission,-,  and  whether 
or  not  the  visitor  had  access  to  'Secret' ,  'Confides 
tiel*  ,  or  'Restricted'  plans  or  material-, " 


On  29  May  1943,  in  oooperatien  with  the  Offica  of  Civilian 
Defense,,  instruction!  war*  issued  in  which  provision  was  for 
■tie  fidrtiittonoe  of  medical  personnel  to  plants  on  the  Master  Inflpee= 
tiou  Pes pons ibillty  List  in  the  event  of  an  emergoncyo  IZf  The 
Off loo  of  Civilian  Defense  utilized  the  investigative  facilities 
of  the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  service  commend  to  in~ 
vestigate    and  establish  the  loyalty  o£  medical  parso^insl.  The 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  then  Issued  Of floe  of  Civilian  Defense 
Identification  Card  Form  Noe  166c  which  was  countersigned  by  the 
Director  of  Internal  Security  of  the  appropriate  service  command 
after  evaluetion  of  the  investigative  report.    Fortunately,  the 
need  for  emergency  nwdio&L  services  cms*  in  only  a  few  facilities 
on  the  Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List.    On  19  July  1946, 
after  a  survey  of  the  entire  visilw  programs  end  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  eliminating  unnecessary  security  measures*  this 
directive  was  rescinded,  it  having  served  its  purpose. 14/ 

Under  the  revision  of  the  Internal  Security  Program  issued  as 
War  and  Navy  Departments  Toint  Circulars  Hosa  1  and  Z,  3  November 
J  943,  the  existing  standards  previously  established  covering  Visitor 
Control  and  Identification  were  not  changed j  however f  the  number  of 
facilities  to  receive  inspection  service  was  greatly  reduced  and„ 
p.e  a  result,  t^e  number  of  facilities  over  whioh  staff  supervision 
could  be  effectively  exercised  was  greatly  diminished.,    So  long  as 
the  plant,  facility^  or  installation  was  on  the  old  Master  Respon- 
sibility List^  or  Installations  Inspection  List,,  visitor  oontrol 
end  identification  activities  were  examined  at  regular  intervals 
and  a  check  made  upon  the  effectiveness  of  oontrol  procedures 
end  compliance  with  ezlttlxng  direotivea.    Hie  oaLoui&tad  risks 
taken  in  super vis  ion  of  internal  security  matter  s  under  the  joint 
Array  and  Navy  circulars  was  extended  to  the  Visitor  Control  and 
Identification  Program,  inaimuoh  as  no  effective  procedure  was 
left  for  inspecting  such  operations  in  a  plant  not  on  the  new 
Master  Inspection  Responsibility  List  or  Installation  Security 
Inspection  Responsibility  List. 15/     The  effect  of  this  extension 
of  the  policy  cf  caloulatyd  risk  and  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
tinuing" protection  theory  was  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
visitor  control  to  the  owners  and  operator a  of  these  plants  whioh 

13/  AS>  Memorandum  flo.  SS30-6=*3,  dated  29  May  -ubjeoti  "Vis  1 1 

Clearance  of  Emergenoy  Medical  Service  Personnel" 
14/  ASF  Circular  No.  276 ,  dated  19  July  1945 , 


joint  War  and  Navy  Departments  Circulars  Hcs<>  1  and  2,  dated 
3  Bovetnber  1943 „  sublet  i  "Internal  Security" 
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w.3re  not  assigned  for  inspection  responsibility  to  either  tne  uevvice 
ooamiand  cr  technical  servicee.    The  aanagsment  of  such  plants  anci 
facilities „  however,  did  no;  thereby  escape  responsibility  under 
the>  provisions  of  Army  Regulations  5 80- 6. 

The  Array  Kir  Forces'  regulation  ocnoerniag  visitors  to  manu- 
facturing iacilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  fete r  1^1  ConaEjx.d, 
Arftij'  Air  Forces,  was  issued  in  December  3  943,16/  The  ins  true  tione 
contained  therein  wore  based  upon  and  followed  closely  the  regula- 
tion a  promulgated  by  The  Proves t  Marshal  General  severing  visitor 
eai.tro!,,    provision  w&s  mads  for  coordination  between  The  Provost 
itarchal  General  and  the  Air  pre 70 $ t  Marshal  for  the  clearance  of  official 
visitors  i'rom  Washington  to  facilities  under  the  supsrvision  or  liie 
Anay  Air  Forces 

In  order  to  provide  greater  3 9 our i  ty  and  uniformity  in  the 
issuance  oJ  identification  cards,  instructions  wsre  issued  in  Fbbru~ 
eryf.  1944,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  new  identification  carda 
(W,D»,  A.C.Oa  For    No.  65-6)  to  icey  civilian  teshaJsians  within  the 
continental  Units  of  Ihe  United  tit*  tee*  when  recoK(T»eE.de£  by  the 
Commanding  General-;,,  Army  Air  Faroes,,  Amy  Ground  Forces,  or  Army 
Service  Forces  or  chiefs  of  teohnlccl  services  for  rltiza  to  war 
pltnta.;  prists.,  csmps  &£id  stations  in  conneotioa  with  th<s  pa  i  for3»fiaoi3 
end  maintenance  oi  mater 1*1  „  Vf/ 

Thete  instruc  fcion*  niada  obsolete  tha  procodurs  established  by 
The  provost  Uarshal  General  on  10  April  1948  for  tha  issuance  of 
identification  cards  to  internal  .security  inapeotioa  personnel. 
However,  identification  cardaF  previously  issued  un.ier  the  directive, 
were  utilized  until  it  was  rescinded  in  September ,1 944 ,  and  ill  out- 
standing identification  cards  oalla^  in  and  replaced  by  the  new 
c«rd««l^ 

prevent  urjieceasary  interference  with  the  production  efforts 
of  American  industry,,  tha  policy  -vat-  reiterated  that  visits  by  War 
Department  military  and  civilian  parsinn^l  to  goveranrent  cr  privately 
om,ed  industrial  facilities  engaged  in  war  production  muetf  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  be  limited  to  thoBO  visits  which  ws re 
required,  in  connection  with,  war  produotion,is/ 

Staff  supervision  over  the  Vinitor  Control  Program  was  limited 
to  f anilities* end  ins tal la clone  on  the  Mustor  Iiisjpaction  Bet pone Abili- 
ty Ust  Eiace  only  those  facilities  were  inspected  by  security  in- 
spectors..   With  the  publication  of  Joint  War  and  Navy  Departments 

W~AA$  Regulation  tfo.4d-4p  dated  it  December"  1945, 
17/  WD  Circular  Ho,  82,  dated  24  February  1944.  subjects  "Identifica- 
tion Cards" 

18/  ASF  Circular  So.  294,  dated  7  September  1344,  Part  three,  Seo  II, 
"Identification  Card  -  Internal  Security  Inspection  Personnel* 
19/  ASF  Circular  Mo<  507,  dated  25  Hoveafcer  1944. 


Circulars  Hoa=  1,  and  2,  3  Hovaiaber  1945  and  of  th«  coyieeqiwnt 
da  crease  in  the  number  o;?  faeilitx«s  on  the  Map  tor  Inspection 
Responsibility  Liat  the  Visitor  Control  Program  ^3  roduoed  to 
a  mini-aura  ooasi stoat  with  security, 

As  the  war  progressed*  the  Visitor  Control  Program  gradually 
beoaaie  lass  active* „  and  "iha  service  ooiorointie  and  tachnical 
services  finally  referred  practically  all  requests  to  visit 
facilities  ta  plant  oanafjeiaent  for  deterainationo 

Cerirdnation  of  fch«  Amy  Service  Forces  Visitor  Control  ProgriE 

A^ter  the  end  of  the  European  -war,  in  accordance  -with  the 
polloy  of  eliminating  all  security  functions  that  could  not  be 
justified*  it  wplS  dsoided  to  eliminate  the  Visitor  Control  Progrejn 
as  administered  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General.-.  Accordingly,  on  • 
30  July  1945,  the  service  coswands  were  inf  orated  that:, 


aD    A  nay  Service  Forces  Circular  So,  90  e  da  tad  28 
Sovember  1942  and  Army  Service  Forces  Circular 
Hon  El0  dated  £0  July  1943,  were  rescinded. 

ba    Omvre  and  operators  of  facilities*  while 
primarily  r  esponsibl©  for  the  control  of 
visitors ,  should  permit  no  interference  th 
production, 

Oq    Arajr  Sorvioe  Forces  security  inspections  of 

facilities  on  the  Master  Auape-jtiwii  Reap >aaibi^ 
lity  i&mt  ?.nd  installations  ois  the  Installation 
Security  Inspection  Responsibility  List  would 
oontinua  to  cover  visitor  control  laeaaursfl^  20/' 

&ereafters  to  all  intents  and  purposes.,  The  Provoot. 
Marshal  General  ereroised  no  security  functions  with  rogard  to 
visitor  control  except  to  report  on  local  facility  visitor  control 
system*;  in  plants  on  the  Hester  Inspection  Responsibility  List 
and  installations  on  the  Installation  Security  Inspection 
Responsibility  Lie  to    Such  security  functions  as  ware  oxsrciBed 
under  Army  Regulations  3 £0-5  were  assigned  to  the  Aaaifltnnt  Chief 
of  Staff,,  G=2,  and  the  technical  jorvioe* 

After  the  capitulation  of  Japan.,  personnel  security  inspea= 
tions  were  discontinued  at  facilities  on  the  Master  Inspection 
Responsibility  List  and  installations  on  the  Installation  Security 

■gSTllFWc^rTifcTT^ 

Control  at  Facilities  and  Installations  Important  to  the 
7/ar  Effort" 


Inspection  Responsibility  Lie*.    Consequently,  inspection  reports 
of  visitor  control  Systems  wore  no  longer  possible,    A  direotlve 
was  published  which  eliminated  tho  last  vestige  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces  visitor  control  program. 21/ 


W  A^F  Circular  NoTlSe,  dated"!?!  AugusOSSS,  "fisH;  -  sWT?T 
ASP  Circular  289,  1945,  rescinded" 
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In  an  opinion  upholding  the  locality  of  the  military  cloaranso 
program*  "he  Judge  advooato  General  stated  to  The  Prove >« t  Marshal 
General, ti/ 

*  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  there  are  disloyal  oitisens  of  Japanese 
anowstry.    If  routine  induction  procedures  were  applied  to  them,  they 
might  f^nd  their  way  into  our  ..rmy  end  thus  h&va  mUind  ted  opportunities 
to  oomiftlt  sabotage,  espionage  and  other  acta  of  trsaohs-ry , *  «  *  It  is 
a j. together  proper  that  reasonable  atepe  be  taken  to  separate  the  loyal 
f  rorj  tha  disloyal  to  the  -and  that  the  men  of  our  Army  say  be  guarded 
Against  t-  traitor  in  their  aidst-    The  danger  ie  reril,  the  meane 
adopted  t.re  appropriate  to  the  end,  and  although  they  rsault  in  some 
riisuriis:i.itatl©n  again Bt  e.  group  of  Aeeriaaa  oitisens*  suoh  dieorimi- 
nation  ifl  justifiable  as  it  arises  from  a  proper  exercise  of  the  mi- 
power.  * 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  military  clearance  program 
we. 9  to  permit  the  induction  into  the  /*rjgy  of  p«r;.onH  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry who  were  not  considered  potentially  dangerous  by  reason  of  any 
attaohmrmte  to  the  Japanese  nation  ol  sympathy  for  the  Japanese  war 


Prior  to  7  December  1941,  the  policy  concerning  induction  into 
the  fiXmy  was  to  treat  all  nationalities  alike.    Before  Pearl  Harbor t 
the  Selective  Service  System  drew  into  the  Arn$r  all  nationalities  re^ 
gar  die  sa  o£  the  increasing  probability  of  war  w^.fch  the  Axiw  powers. 
At  the  tiwe  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  paas#d,  war  with  Germany, 
I  taly  and  Japan  was  more  than  a  year  away  and.  wiiilo  It  appeal  ed  that 
this  country  might  beoojse  involved  in  nar  with  Germany „  war  with  Japan 
Goatwtd  oveu  more  remote  and  there  waa  little  concern  over  the  Japanese 
segnent  of  our  population  exoept  in  the  three  wast  ooaait  states,  i 

The  large  number  of  young  Japanese-American  oitizena  who  had  \ 
left  this  country  and  returned  to  Japan  at  a  very  early  age  was  not; 
realised,  nor  whs  the  true  signifioanoe  of  this  Eibci  class  of  American 
oi titans  understood  until  the  war  with  Japan  made  it  neoaaaary  to 
♦xaraine  the  poeaibilities  of  sabotage  or  espionage  by  this  type  of 
citisen- 

The  problem  was  peouliar  to  persons  of  the  Japanese  race-  The 


T7"jAG<ropijri^~o*^rning  the  legality  of  pre-induotion  screening 

procedures  as  applied  to  Japanese-Ana ri can  personnel,  file  SPJGiT 
iy4 5/3273,  dated  3  April  1945 
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qwBritloa  or  dual  citizenship  or  dual  loya l-sy  to  wo  cations  at  ar 
apparently  had  not  baou  anticipated  at  the  fcJUne  of  the  passage  of 
the  Selective  Service  Law.    Children  bom  in  thJ  Ifcited  S^tcs  of 
Japanese  a Ilea  pa roots,  and  especially  those  children  born  ber^ra 
1  Deoewbar  1924,  wore,  rn.de r  oia/iy  clrcuastatcspj  deooied  by  Japaa  to 
be  loyal  citizens  of  Japan-    Statistics  released  ia  192'/  by  tha 
Consul  General  of  Japan  at  San  J?ranoiEOO  indicated  that  over  51,000 
of  the  approxljaat<s3.y  65,000  Aaerioan  born  persona  of  J&paas&e 
paraataga  then  in  the  western  part  of  the  iMitecS  States  hald 


In  addition,  «at^  children  in  this  country  of  Japanese  p&raatage 
wars  sent  to  Japaass*  language  schools  outaido  the  regular  hours  of 
public  sohoals-    ;3ome  of  th^se  richoole  wera  aou'cej  of  Jep&nesa 
nationalist  propaganda  cultivating  aUegj&ace  to  Japan,    The  Jipanase 
problem  la  this  country  who  also  unique  because  the  relatively  raoont 
imiBi gratis,  to  this  country  had  resulted  in  only  two  generations  re- 
elding  within  the  ooiitinent<-l  limits.    The  older  gsneratlon  (ov*r  ''5) 
wera,,  with  very  few  oxes prions,  Japanosv  aliens,,  yet  their  children,, 
alaioat  all  uador  S5  yearc  of  ago,  were  Ae^rio&n  oit-i.seps  by  virtvv 
of  birth  in  this  oou&try*    Thus,  all  Japnno s  e  -A  tw  r  i  o  an  oi.ti.eens  of 
military  a -3  had  parents  who  wore  enemy  aliena  prohibited  by  L*w 
from  evar  attaining  American  oi&izenehip.. 

The  association  of  influential  Japanese  residents  with  Ja^ansstK 
■  oniulatae  providad  a  ready  means  of  disseminating  propaganda  for 
the  malntenanoo  of  the  inf luenoa  of  the  Jt^neso  ^overmen  t  with 
the  Japaaase  popul&tj.on  in  this  country Accordingly*  the 
Japanese-American  citizen  was  viewed  with  ooas ids ratio  suspicion 
and  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty. 

Efader  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Aot,  any  screening 
out  of  Japaneso-AmarioaiiE  would  have  to  bo  performed  by  the  various 
local  selective  tarvioe  I oar da-    To  authorize  tha  local  boards  to 
act  as  a  screening  unit  was  undesirable  because  it  f/ou;d  require  a 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  laoal  board  to  dotftrndno  which  Ja panose - 
American  registrants  were  loyal  and  whioh  wore  not*    The  soraening 
of  these  people  for  loyalty  required  at  least  a  banlo  3mcwledg»  cf 
Japanese  ideology ,  history  and  government.    Obvious) y  the  personnel 
on  the  aierage  looal  fceleotive  oervioe  board  were  not  qualified  to 
make  such  deoieionsc 


Shortly  after  Pearl.  Harbor,  informal  request  w*ub  mm  to  the. 
Direotor  of  Selective  Service  who  instructed  all  local  board;,  to 
take  no  action  on  any  Jap&ne>s3»toe  risen  regiBtrant  who  might  bq 
eligible  for  induction*    The  reaf  tor,.  05a  17  Juno  1942  ,  the     ■< ^tary 
of  War  wrote  ifejor  General  Lewie  B=  Hershey,  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service,  to  thia  effect,  4/ 

This  decision  relieved  all  Japanese*- American  ci  tisane  and 
aliens  of  liability  to  induction  under  the  Selective  Servics  Aet* 
Within  the  Selective  Service  System F  1Sie  local  boards  wore 
a  true  ted  to  place  arbitrarily  all  these  regis  tracts  in  cU.se  "•fi.-C*' 
or  non«aeoep table  alien  category.    Giti*sns  and  aliens  silks  'sore 
thus  roo  lass  if  led  and  excused  £rcm  further  call  to  service.  This 
policy        continued  until  February  1943 ,  at  which  time  the  ?/&r 
Department  policy  changed  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  volunteers 
for  specifically  formed  Japanese -American  combat  organisations. 

BeoTUlting  of  Volunteers  for  the  A 11™ Japanese  Combat  Team 

One  of  the  first  conferences  in  til©  War  Department t  concerning 
the  use  of  Japanese^  American  voluntsara,,  waa  held  <m  Z  Jannary  194$ 
in  the  Office  of  Mr.  John  J,  JtoCloy,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  ¥far« 
Sr.  IfoCloy  opened  the  meeting  by  saving  there  vsas  a  paper  in  the 
V7ar  Dep&rtmont  relative  to  the  use  of  Japanese  as  combat  troops. 
He  pointed  out  that  three  main  points  were  oonsideredfl  namely* 
(1)  their  fighting  quel If ications ;  (2)  their  propaganda  value;  and 
(3)  the  impact  on  Asia,  taj   Captain  Sachs rias  and  Commander  Cogglns 
of  the  iavy  advocated  using  Japanese -Aae r loans  in  the  A  ray,  These 
naval  offioora  offered  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,,  G~2,  in  the  form  of  qualified 
personnel  and  the  use  of  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  Intelligence 
files.    Although  these  if&vy  officials  advocated  that  the  Army  ute 
these  troops,-  they  indicated  that  the  tfavy  did  not  intend  to  uce  them. 

The 1  Screen  ins  and  Eeorn  1 1 ing  Program  in  the  Millto.ry  Intell  %  •(?•-.  os-  S  jsrvloe 

The  screening  la  the  ??ar  .Department  of  all  personna.l  of  Japanese 
ancestry  was  inaugurated  In  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G=2,  in  January  194:3c    The  program  was  the  logical  result  and 
a  part  of  a  major  decision  by  the  ?f&r  Department  to  accept 
number  of  volunteers  from  "Bio  Japanese**  American  section  oC  ou,r  pop- 
ulation.   The  War  Department  waa  influenced  at  least  partly  in  this 

U  Ur  from  Dir  of  gel  Ser',  ftU  Hp.  lU^1^W;~^rt^m7riJ:^~ 
subj»  ''US  Citizens  of  Jap  Descent",  and  ltr  from  Sec*  of  "<far9 
dated  17  June  194£„  subj*  "eligibility  of  Persons  of  k>\-  fiaoosat 
for  Service  3ui  the  Amy" 

6/  liJS  niemo  dated  4  January  1945,  subjj  ^Conference  re  Wee  of  Japanese 
in  the  Army" 
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decision  by  the  belief  that  an  all  Japanese  oombat  unit  would  assist 
la  allaying  the  suspicion  and  hostility  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  Statos  against  all  Aaerican  oitlxoos  of  Japaneso  ancestry, 
the  War  Department  had  direoted  the  mass  avae nation  of  all  peraoaa 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west  ooast  and  the  policy  up  to  thio 
tine  had  bean  to  exempt;  entirely  this  clasa  of  oitlsen  from  respon- 
sibilities under  the  National  Selective  Service  Act*    The  War  De- 
partment believed  that,  by  giving  loyal  Japanese-Aiaer leans  an  op- 
portunity to  form  a  unit  of  considerable  importance  for  service  in 
an  aotive  theater e  they  could  prove  their  loyalty  and  help  rnntovo 
some  ef  the  stigma  oast  upon  them  because  of  their  racial  origin,^ 
It  then  became  an  intelligence  problem  to  devise  the  screening  pro- 
oedures  through  irhioh  the  Japanese  volunteers  would  be  processed □ 
Trtien  this  deoieion  was  made,  more  than        of  the  Japanese  population 
mare  living  in  W  relocation  centers |  therefore,  the  problem  of 
forming  a  combat  team  was  interrelated  with  the  project  of  releasing 
these  same  men  from  the  war  relocation  camps*    For  this  reason  the 
tee  problems  were  oombined,  for  men  sufficiently  loyal  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Army  were  likewise  loyal  enough  to  be  released  from  detention 
in  a  Wnr  relocation  camp,.    Pursuant  to  a  directive  from  General 
«o Harney,,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  a  screening  plan  was  devised  in  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Croup  of  Military  Intelligence  Division-,!  It 
suggested  that  a  questionnaire  be  drawn  up  in  which  the  questions  and 
the  answers  would  provide  a  reasonable  index  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Individual  volunteer.    The  plan  included  a  team  of  officers  who  vrould 
visit  relocation  centers  and  supervise  the  execution  of  these  question- 
naire* py  men  of  military  age  who  desired  to  voluntuer.    It  aas  further 
provided  that  the  completed  questionnaires  would  be  returned  to  the 
Counter  In to Hi gene e  Group  of  Military  Intelligence  Division  for 
evaluation  and  further  check  of  other  intelligence  agendas  in  on 
effort  to  assemble  all  the  available  Information  which  night  bear  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  individual  volunteer  *    The  decision  ae  to  the  ac- 
ceptability in  each  case  would  be  forwarded  to  National  Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  System*    In  a  memorandum  from  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  0-2,  dated  26  January  1845  to  the  Office  of  Baval  Intel-  . 
ligenoe,  a  request  was  made  for  the  assistance  of  two  naval  of fleers. 

8/  Ur  from  Sac  of  riar,  file  V*.  9-16,  tod  18  January  subj,  * 

"Seasons  for  the  Formation  of  a  Combat  Team  Made  up  Tfholly  of 


,jloan  Citiseas* 

7/  MS  memorandum,  file  MID  291.2  Japanese  1-8  43,  dated  8  January 

1949,  subji  "Screening  of  Japanese-Americana*;  and  MIS  memorandum, 
seme  file  and  date,  eubjt  "Induction  of  Japanese-Americans" 

5/  Msno  for  Acting  Olreotor,  OKI,  dated  25  January  1943,  aubji 

"Organisation  of  a  Japanese-American  Combat  Team  Composed  of 
Cltiiens  of  Japanese  Ancestry" 
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On  12  January  1945.,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  8-S,  in- 
formed  the  Aeaiatnnt  Chief  of  Staff P  Q»2,  that  the  Commanding 
General »  Army  Ground  Forces,  had  been  directed  to  aotivate  &  com- 
bat  team  composed  of  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  that  The 
Adjutant  General  had  been  directed  to  take  the  necessary  action  for 
bo  our  log  personnel  for  these  units  ,9/'  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  had 
direoted  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  coordinate  all  publicity 
with  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~2.„  and  submit  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  any  proposed  publicity  for  approval  prior  to  release,  Oa 
20  January  194S,  a  radiogram  to  the  Commanding  General,  Hawaiian 
Department ,  dirtioted  that  a  similar  combat  team  composed  of  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  be  formed  in  Hawaii, 10/  This  radiogram  provided 
that  a  aimilar  clearance  procedure  b«  set"  up  in  the  off ioe  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2J  E&waiian  Department,  in  order  to 
assure  the  loyalty  of  the  volunteers  from  that  araa= 

On  22  January  1945*  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G*l,  published 
a  War  Department  letter^  to  the  Command ing  Generals  of  the  Army  Ground 
Forces,  Third  Army,  and  Seventh  and  Sighth  Service  Commands,  directing 
the  organisation  of  a  combat  team  of  volunteers  from  the  continental 
United  States  to  be  activated  at  Camp  Shelby,.  Mississippi,  and 
assigned  to  the  Third  Army,!^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  directives  ordering  the 
formation  of  these  all- Japanese  combat  teams,  plans  wars  being 
formulated  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  flar^  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2..  and  The  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Office  to  accomplish  the  screening  of  volunteers 
and  to  assist  the  War  Relocation  Author i1y  in  determining  the  loyalty 
of  all  American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Two  projeots  were  ini tie  g  ■>&.     (1)  the  establishment  of  a  Jap&nese- 
Amer ioar.  Joint  Board  by  tfar  Department  latter  dated  20  January  1Q43,. 
and  (2)  the  setting  up  ia  the  Counter  Intelligence  Group,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-2t  of  *  screening  unit  to  receive  questionnaires 
iiecutec  by  Japanese-American  oiti iens  who  desired  to  enlist. 12/ 

9/    Memo  from  the  Organisation  and  Training  Division,'  G-3,  file  7JPGCT 
520  (Japanese) (1-10-43),  dated  12  January  1943,  subjs  "Organiza- 
tion of  a  Japanese -American  Combat  lean  Composed  of  Citizens  of 
Japanese  Ancestry" 

10/  Radio  from  Assistant  Chief  cf  Staff ,  0-2 r  dated  20  January  1943 , 
subj .  "Formation  ot*  Combat  Teat  and  Clearance  of  Japanese- 
Hjcerican  Volunteers  from  Hawaii" 

11/  ffiD  latter,  file  AG  320 ,2  (1  20-4-3 ) OB- I-QHV]I4  dated  22  January 
1943,  subj  t  "Organisation  of  a  Japans «o  Combat  Team" 

12/  fflD  letter,  file  AG  291,2  (1»19=43)QB-S-F-Mt,  dated  20  January 
1948,  subjt  "Loy&l ty  Investigations  of  American  Citizens  of 
J  apart?  so  Ancostry  in  War  Relocation  Authority  Centers*1 
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The  Japanese -Aim  ri  cap.  Joint  Board  was  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation;  the  Office  of  Sam!  Intel- 
ligence; the  iYar  Relocation  Authority;  the  Assistant  Chief  of  staff, 
G-2;  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General*    The  Board  was  directed  to 

(1)  "transmit  the  investigation  reports  and  copies  of  the 
questionnaires  to  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  together  with  ito 
recommendation  concerning  the  release  of  such  individuals  from  war 
relocation   enters  on  indefinite  leave"  end 

(2)  "state  whether  t,he  Joint  Board  has  any  objection  to  the 
employment  in  planta  and  facilities  important  to  the  war  effort  of 
any  of  those  Amor loan  citizens  of  Japanese  anoeBtry  who  are  released 
by  the.  \7ar  Relocation  Authority  pursuant  to  its  recommendation," 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  was  requaetsd  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,-  9-2,  Provost  Marshal 
General* s  Of  floe,  and  the  Director P  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  and 
wes  also  designated  aa  the  point  of  oontt-ot  for  agencies  outside  the 
War  Department  .i3r 

Under  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  directive t  ten  hrwy 
teams,  each  consisting  of  one  officer*  two  Cauoasi^n  ««rgeant  in- 
vestigators and  one  sergeant  of  Japanese  ancestry..,  reported  to  Wash- 
ington ,  I).  C  , on  23  January  1843  for  an  intensive  training  program 
o endue ted  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General,     The  program  included  dis- 
cussions by  the  beat  authorities  on  the  Japanese  problem  available 
from  War  Relocation  Authority,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  OiTiee 
of  Naval  Intelligence,,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War!  Buroau  of  Publio  Relations,  Western  Defense  Command f 
Provost  Marshal  General ;s  Office,  the  War  Deparfaaant  generally ,  and 
also  included  a  history  of  the  evacuation,.  Japanese  p eye ho logy „  the 
administration  of  relocation  centeirs*  the  relocation  program,  the 
social  and  economic  factors  likely  to  icf luoaee  Japanese ,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  mission,  and  the  awchanioal  administrative  details , 
While  the  training  program  was  in  progress  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  deoided  to  register  the  aliens  at  the  same  time  and 
meohani.es  of  the  registration  plan  were  varied  to  acoojemcd^e  this 
additional  work.    The  teams  departed  from  Washington,  B.  C  ,  to  the 
respective  relooation  centers  on  2  February  1943,    Actual  registration 
was  ooihiftsnoed  in  the  centers  on  7  February  1943  under  the  direction 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  Project  Director  and  the  team  captains,, 
assisted  by  the  administrative  staffs  of  the  respective  centers 
Every  sale  citizen  over  the  age  of  17  yeurs  we. a  required  to  ooaplete 
Selective  Service  Form  304A  and,  before  answering  quautions  relative 

137  WD  Itr,  File  AG  3ffO  ( 1-19-43 ,)OB-S-F-ii,  dated  20  January  1845^ 
Subj;  "Loyalty  Investigation!!  of  Anerioan  Citlsene  of  Japanese 
Ancestry  in  War  Relocation  Airthority  Centers n 


to  service  in  the  armed  forces  and  loyalty  to  the  lfo.it  ad  3  tots  a.  he 
was  given  a  personal  interview  by  Army  team  personnel.    If  the  reg- 
ie trant  was  willing,  he  was  interviewed  relative  to  volunteering  for 
service  in  the  United  States  armed  foroes»  and,  if  he  desirad,  nooes™ 
eary  selective  service  forms  were  accomplished  and  sent  to  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  0-2 ,  and,  if  there  approved,  forwarded  to 
Selective  Service  for  physical  examination  end  induction  of  the  in- 
dividual.,    If  the  individual  was  disapproved  for  induction  by  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  his  file  was  returned  to  the  War  He- 
location  Authority  for  processing  through  Provost  Marshal  General's 
Office  and  the  Japanese-Amerioan  Joint  Beard,    the  Japanese-American 
Joint  Hoard  processed  the  cases  of  all  individuals  who  had  not 
volunteered  or  who  were  not  eligible  to  volunteer  and,  under  tha 
authority  of  the  di  recti  ve.t  it  recommended  to  War  He  location  Authority 
whether  they  should  be  released  from  the  -on tar, 

Although  the  War  Department  letter  wag  published  on  20  January 
1943,  it  was  some  time  before  the  complete  screening  unit  within 
Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2t was  agreed  upon  and  set  up 
in  the  Counter  Intelligence  Group.    On  23  January  1343  a  memorandum 
was  disp&tohed  to  General  Strong,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff £-2,  by 
Colonel  J.  T-  Biesell,  Chief,  Counter  Intelligence  Group .i2f  The 
proposed  questionnaire  and  the  mechanics  of  processing  were  described 
brief ly.    A  complete  description  of  the  proposed  screening  unit  was 
not  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff x  G-2, 
until  10  February  1943.    The  memorandum  for  General  Strong  of  23 
January  1943, contained  certain  statistics  and  plana  ooneeruing  the 
number  of  recruits  whioh  were  anticipated.    It  was  stated  that 
statistics 

"indicate  that  tha  number  of  citisane  of  military  ftge  and 
Japanese  ancestry  who  are  eligible  to  make  application  for 
voluntary  induction  *  *  •  is  roughly  as  follows t 

Outside  of  War  Relocation  Centers*  = ,4,000 
within  War  Relocation  Centers. ... ..22,600 

Territory  of  Hawaii »   30 ,400.* 

It  was  further  explained  that  the  directives  activating  the 
combat  team  called  for  4,600  fillers.    Of  these,  the  quota  set  by  tha 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  of  fillers  from  the  continental 
Utited  States  was  3,000,  and  the  quota  from  Hawaii  was  set  at 
1,500.    In  order  to  seour©  the  appropriate  number  of  fillers,  al- 
lowing for  a  certain  percentage  of  deferments  for  physical  and 

T47  Memo,  dhlef,  ClO,  iU3,  daied  UJA  January  1643,  Subj;  -Clearance  ~~ 
33      of  Filler  Personnel  for  the  Combat  Team  Composed  of  Men  of 
Japanese  Ancestry" 
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other  reasons,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-Z^would  mark  tt8  acceptable  ut  least  4 ,286  men  from  the  Obi  ted 
States  in  order  to  obtain  3,000  acceptable  and  qualified  reoruitu . 
The  setting  of  these  quotas  provad  unnecessary  because  it  failed  to 
oonsidor  the  discontent  and  actual  disaffection  among  residents  of 
War  Relocation  Authority  oampB  as  a  result  of  the  mass  e vacation 
and  other  matters.    Instead  of  the  4,286  volunteers  to  be  accepted., 
less  than  1,500  were  received  from  all  the  war  relocation  camps  as 
well  an  other  Japanese-American  oitisen*  throughout  the  United 
States  ..ii? 


Final  plane  for  the  soreening  unit  were  submitted  on  10  Feb- 
ruary 1943  to  Colonel  Blssell,  Chief,  Counts r  Intel ligsnco  Group , 
Military  Intelligence  Service,  in  a  memorandum  relating  to  the 
Japanese-American  combat  team,!6/    This  memorandum  described  briefly 
the  original  plan  to  call  4,500  men  from  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
Ihited  States.    It  desoribed  the  olearanoe  section  as  a  special 
eeotion  in  the  Counter  Intelligence  Group,  Military  Intel ligenoe 
Division,  for  the  processing  of  the  special  questionnaire  Form  OSS 
SO^A-JLV    The  questions  to  be  inoluded  in  the  forw  had  been  agreed 
upon  at  that  time.    Actually  the  form  was  an  elaborate  four-page 
personal  his  wry  statement  to  be  filled  out  by  every  registrant  of 
Japanese  ancestry  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seleofcive  Service 
System.    Hhile  this  «aa  published  as  a  Selective  Servioe  form,  it 
was  composed  after  conferences  by  the  representatives  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  C—  2*  and  Japanese  experts  in  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence.   Its  purpose  was  to  present  to  the  Japanese  certain  kinds 
of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  reveal  their  connections 
with  the  Japanese  nation,  relatives  in  Japan,  foreign  travel  (visits 
to  Japan)  and  a  number  of  other  factors  peculiar  to  the  racial  back- 
ground and  education  of  the  young  Japanese -American  oitisen,  A 
point- fj  coring  system  was  devised  in  the  Of  floe  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable answers  supplied.    Since  the  idea  of  the  questionnaire 
originated  with  oertain  naval  officers  familiar  with  Japanese  in- 
telligence^, assistanoo  froca  the  Office  of  tfavai  Intel  ligenoe  was 
seouredciSf 

Memo  dated  23  January  19431,  Subji  "Clearance  of  Filler  Personnel 

for  the  Combat  Team  Composed  of  lien  of  Japanese  Anoestry" 
iiemo  dated  10  February  1943,  Sub  j :  "Proposed  Section  for  Processing 

Forms  Re  latittg  to  the  Japanose-iuaerioan  Combat  Team" 
Form  DSS  304A— Statement  of  UB  Citizen  of  Japanese  Ancestry 
Memo  dated  25  January  1943,  Sub J:  "Organisation  of  Japanese- 

American  Combat  Team  Composed  of  Citizens  of  Japanese  Ancestry"; 
Memo  dated  10  February  1S43,  Subj i  "Proposed  Section  for  Pro- 
cessing Forms  Relating  to  the  Japans ae-Aaerioan  Combat  Team" 
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Along  with  the  plans  baln^  formulated  in  the  Office  of  ishe 
A  .blatant  Chief  of  Staff,  (3-2,  and  other  division  or  tha  ,Ur  De- 
partment General  Staff,  oouoarniu^  thia  change  o.-"  policy  toward 
fcha  acceptance  af  Japan e> go -Ameri  can  -litiitma  for  amy  eervitio, 
oanferenosH  oars  boijcg  held  ssith  officials  cf  the  Selective  Ser« 
viae  System  in  order  pry  parly  to  tuafcruc»t  the  local  ? elective 
u  srvice  boards  in  the  speoia.1  mo-ihoc  of  handling  all  Je.punses- 
Amerioai  registrant  a A  near  local  beard  ralansa,  dated  27  Jan- 
uary 1943,,  beoame  effective  1  February  1943  .i£r    It  Informed  the 
looal  boarda  that  certain  Jip&aaaa-Aaeri can  oitlsens  would  be 
permit  tad  to  volunteer  and  announced  the  publication  of  tha  now 
Selective  Service  Form  flES  304A  and  Form  XoE  whi:h  were  to  bo 
u«ad  by  all  registrants  of  Japanese  extraction  who  dsaj red  ta 
volunteer  »12f     Ihe  i'ej.ae.se  catab.>iBhi-d  &  r.iifcilar  prooeauro 
through  a  Board  of  Trana/or  in  which  case  the  regiatrsxt  would 
exeoute  DSS  Form  3.54. fhia  additional  procedure  neoea- 
aary  as  moat  registrant*  had  originally  ie^istsr^d  with  .loaa1. 
boards  on  tha  wast  coast  but  were;  act  Fsnsd  ttsd  to  sr.ter  that 
area  due  to  their  e-re.cus.ti  an  by  the  Western  Defense  Commando 

Upon  receipt  of  a  de^arminejion  of  Eocspisabiiity  from  the 
Mar  Department,  the  local  board  t»aa  to  proceed  with  the  regia- 
trant'e  induction  by  removing  him  from  tha  4-G  classification 
and  plaoing  him  in  1-A.    Thereafter,  ho  would  be  orocoesed  In 
sne  same  manner  as  aiiy  otbai  individual  under  ths  previsions  of 
the  draft  law.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  War  Department  deemed 
the  registrant  not  acceptable  for  so r vice  in  the  army,  the  loot. I 
board  would  leave  him  in  al&oe  4«C. 

On  the  effective  date  of  Lo-aal  Board  He  lease  Ho,  179 f  tfie 
commanding  generals  of  all  service  ooiomnnda  were  informed  by  ASP 
letters  of  the  plan  to  activate  tin  English  speaking  .Japanese- 
Amarioan  combat  team  at  Camp  Shelby,  teisoissippl  Z~/    fhm  letter 
disclosed  that  the  unit  rould  be  ready  to  receive  fillers  not 
earlier  than  1  March  1943,  and  rwf looted  the  optimism  of  the  war 
Department  by  stating  that  3^000  of  these  men  would  to  selected 
In  the  continental  United  States  by  voluntary  induction,  through 
Selective  Service.    Ho  fiction  wai  required  of  the  commanding 
generals  except  to  report  to  the  War  Department  tha  number  in- 
ducted in  each  service  command, 

T^/  SoeaTISwarTlelestwe  Tib-  179,  Selective  Service  System,  dated 
27  January  1943,  Subj:  "Induction  of  Volunteers  of  Japanese 
Anoeatry™ 

to/  Selective  Servioti  Form  D3S  3044- -S batsmen t  of  Jua»rio-*tn  Citisena 
of  Jap  Anoestryj  3sleotive  Service  Form        1 86-r Application 
for  Voluntary  Induction 
21/  Selective  Service  Form  DSS  154— Request  for  Jrantfor  for  ^livery 
ISV  ASF  ltr.  File  SPX  342  (1-2B-48)FB-I,  dated  I  February  1943,,  Subjt 
"Induction  of  US  Citi tens  of  Japanese  Ancestry" 


The  launching  cf  thia  recruiting  drive  was  fcnnouncad  slth 
oai  of ully  planned  and  controlled  publicity.     The  first  general 
publicity  concerning  -this  suture  waa  scheduled  to  be  released 
during  a  -.ress  ooofflraa'se  of  the  £eeretary  of  T»ar  on  28  January 
►843  £_/    Subsequent  prsf-s  rolsK-see  were  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
asnt  and  ciroulstod  in  periodicals  publiahsd  Id  the  oampa  of  the 
Sfer  fie location  Authority.    President  franklin       Roosevelt  in  a 
i attar  to  the  Seoretary  of  Vjar  dated  1  February  1943  gave  his  full 
approval  to  the  proposal..1^    In  thia  letter*  the  President  gave 
the  first  hint  that  SeleotiTe  Servioe  procedures  might  later  be 
reinstitutsd  for  this  class  of  ci titan  stating i 

"Thia  is  a  natural  and  logical  step  toward  the  reins titutl on 
of  Selective  Ser/ioo  procedures  which '  *»re  temporarily  disrupted 
by  the  evacuation  from  the  west  coast-" 

The  ran  in  part  of  the  letter,  hovraver,  me  devoted  to  u  Bt^tcxsn" 
of  polloy  toward  all  loyal  oitijsena  of  Japanese  ancestry.  The 
President  said: 

"Mo  loyal  oitiaen  of  the  tiaitad  States  should  be  denied  the 
democratic  right  ts  exercise  w»*  respensibi lities  of  bis  eitixea** 
ship,,  refcardleri  of  his  ancestry*    Jtos  principle  on  which  this 
country  was  f  oundad  and  by  which  it  has  always  b&«u  governed  is 
that  Ajteriae-nisLi  is  is  iea"ctsr  of  tho  ;aind  and  heart;  AmerioanisB 
..z  not,  and  never  T*aa,«  a  oatier  of  race  or  ancestry .    A  good 
fcj&erio&n  is  one  who  is  loyal  tc  this  count ry  tnc  to  our  oi'eed  of 
liberty  and  democracy,    Every  loyal  American  oititen  ■should  be 
given  th«  opportunity  to  B©i*ve  this  country  wherever  hie  ^kili.3 
will  rake  the  greatest  contribution — whether  it  be  in  the  rank  a 
of  our  at  sued  forces,  ear  production,  agriculture,  government 
service,  or  other  work  essential  to  the  war  effort," 

The  extensive  publicity  given  thia  changs  of  War  Duparbxent 
policy  or.  induction  of  Japansae -Aiaer leans „  although  yononived  with 
the  beet  of  intentions,  resulted  indirectly  in  increasing  the  crit- 
icism of  the  War  Department*  s  treatment  of  'ihic  group  of  America 
oitisens:    The  fact  that  the  plan  provided  only  one  means  by  which 
a  person  of  Japanese  anoestry  could  get  into  the  arisy,  i  =  e~,by 
volunteering  for  a  specially  formed  all -Japanese  combs,  t  unit,  added 
fuel  to  the  argument  that  the  War  Department  m;e  indulging  in  seg- 
regation by  race-    Many  Japanese -American  citizens  protested  that 

'2$/  Ueno  dated"  19  January  llJ±i,  Subjt  "Rwiease  of  Citizens  af  ~~ 

Japanese  Anoestry  in  T7ar  Relocation  Centers'' 
24/  Ltr  from  President  F.  D-  Roosevelt,  dated  1  February  194? , 

tiufcj:  ''Approving  the  Organisation  of  a  11 -Japanese  Combat 

Team" 
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the  use  of  ft  neegr«^at*d  unit''  would  only  discourage  otherwise 
->.oyal  J  ap  «nt>  s  a -Awo r  i  eon  oitisens  who  doe i red  to  be  treated  ths 
same  es  p arsons  of  any  other  racial  extr»otior  -    lie,  .feme* a 
Otaura,  fcceoutive  Director,  Pacifl.3  Coast  Evacuee  Placement 
'JurfflftUj,  Denver,  Colorado  oontributed  an  article  to  .4  Japanese 
lengtii.Ce  newspaper  "The  Rocky  atlppon"  in  which  he  sri*.-.is.i.acd  the 
formation  or  this  a  11- Japanese  Qomhat  unit  and  argued  that  %ol- 
unteer  American  oitisena  of  Japanese  ancestry  ahould  b*  soo^-lsd 
and  assigned  throughout  the  Army,.    Because  there  was*  soiao  bauis 
for  his  oonteixtioa  and  beoause  of  the  foar  that  the  article  would 
havs  t.n  unfavorable  effeot  on  the  volunteer  program,  the  Secretary 
of  (far  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oaura  dated  9  February  1963  presented  She 
official  War  Department  reanor.  for  the  formation  of  this  o cubit 
teuau£3r    A^ong  other  things ,  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  did  not 
have  to  renind  Mr.  Gmura  of  the  nave  of  ha tree  and  dirs trust  of  all 
things  Japanese  which  swept  this  country  after  pearl  Harbor-  Mr 
S  tins  on  stated  that  the  War  Department  believed  that,  by  giving, 
loyal  Ju pane  b e -Anerl cans  an  opportunity  to  foic  an  important  unit 
of  their  own  for  service  in  an  active  theater,  these  young  men 
would,  by  their  own  loyalty  and  behavior*  set  at  rest  the  suspicions 
harbored  by  the  uninformed  eleaente  of  our  population,    ?art  of  H£r= 
Stiioscn's  letter  Is  quoted  here: 

"By  the  sane  token  the  unit  would  constitute  a  *yiabol  tc  which 
every  Icyal  American  of  Japanese  anoestry  couJd  point  wlvh  pries 
It  ia  easy  to  see  that  if  loynl  Japanese -Ajaerioan 3  wars  soattered 
throughout  the  ranks,,  their  individual  contributions  would  pass 
relatively  unnoticed.,  whereas  by  the  formation  of  a  separate  unit 
their  ooilootive  strength  will  b<>  evidenced  tc  the  world." 

Ur.  3tiason  etatsd  oategorioally  that,  the  War  Department  ?raa  not  com- 
mit toe.  to  a  polioy  of  segregation  for  Japanese-Americans,     In  addition (. 
he  outlinad  other  purely  Military  reasons  which  favored  the  establish- 
taent  of  a  separate  unit  such  as  wae  propped.    In  conclusion,.  Jfr- 
Stimson  stated: 

"It  was  not  a  question  of  segregation  but  of  what  in  the  ions; 
run  would  work  out  best,,  not  alone  for  the  army,  but  for  our 
Japanese-American  population  aa  a  whole* " 

In  screening  out  disloyal  individual a  uncer  then  existing  oon~ 
ditior s  the  major  problem  was  the  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
certain  alleged  un-zunorioan  or  disloyal  actions  of  Japanese-American 

ttr onTTebruary T^43' ,  Subj:  1*^pXanaHoa**o? TealJonTTor^HS''"™' 
Formation  of  a  Coabat  Teaa  Me  do  up  Wholly  of  Jupanose-Ajteries.n 
Citizens" 
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citiseus  *»re  the  result  of  a  sincere  loyalty  to  J&pmi  or  war&  merely 
an  attitude  of  dlaaf  f  sot  ion  oaused  by  resentm#fct  due  to  the  mesa 
evacuation  of  most  of  them  fron  their  bonis  s  on  the  t-esi  ;aaat, 

ThiB  retictioa  was  Dot  anticipated  in  the  pliuis  drawn  up  by  the 
ifar  Da  par-taunt  for  the  r^eruiting  drive,     Th*  i;,vMb«r  of  volunteers 
fell  far  short  of  the  quota  set  far  the  <fcitod  States.    Jnatead  of 
receiving  the  a&tiai pate 4  4„286  wolunteere  from  ths  United  States 
and  I, COO  volunteers  fraaL  Hawaii,  l«ss  that.  1^600  volunteered  in 
the  continental  United  Statas  and  aliaost  10,000  voiuntaez-ed  in 
Hawaii.     In  a'  laemorandum  to  the  Assistant  Chinf  of  Staff,  G-l 
(General  flhite}.,  date-  6  Karoh  1943,  the  AesiiUnt  Chief  of  Stf,ff , 
G-2»  (Ouneral  Strong)  stated  that,  although  there  were  19,000 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  of  military  age  within  Sir  &aIoc£.tlou 
Authority  "-enters  and  approximately  4,000  outside,  only  515  had 
volunteered  by  23  February  XM'i.^/    Gn  the  ether  hand,  &en®rai 
Strong  stated  that  there  ware  £6,, 000  Oap^r s s<a -As.ori oaa3  of  toilitsry 
age  in  Hawaii  and,  while  plants  had  antioipated  cooepting  only  1^.500 
of  these  Men,  there  ware  7e426  applications  for  voluntary  Induction 
on  the  Island-    Genero.1  strong  reocuuaendad  that  the  quotse  previous iy 
agreed  upon  ha  revised  in  order  that  the  deficit  of  volunteers  from 
the  United  Steves  who  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  442nd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment btt  supplemented  by  the  transfer  of  surplus  volunteers  from  fi&miii- 
In  a  letter  memorandiffl!;,  dated  S  Inarch  ?.943.-  to  General  Strong  from 
So  lone'.  Davia  (J.  Krskine,.  Chief,  Ccunier  SufcveTEive  Unit,  Counter 
Intelligence  Group,,  Military  Intelligence  DtTiticn,  ths  lisurec  r*ra 
reviierl  urnard  slightly  ae  General  Savons  *  CoinEi?jading  General,.  Pacific 
Ocfii&n  Areata  had  radioed  that  he  had  received  1**50$  Applications  for 
voluntary  induction; £2/    Colonel  Hrakine  also  stated  that,  by  March, 
1943,  Afcsletant  Chief  of  Staff,,  G-2,  had  received  only  926  applications 
for  voluntary  induction  fro*  p  or  sons  within  War  Relocation  ^ifrrit^  centers 
and  71  froR  persons  outside  the  centers  and  that  100  «>r«  application? 
for  voluntary  induction  sera  impacted..    The  masicranduii  alto  gffve  some 
information  concerning  the  failure  of  the  recruiting  drive.    In  on* 
of  the  vtar  r  elocation  :ampa  (iEansanAr )  the  answer  to  the  loyalty 
quoation  (Question  Ho.   23,  DSE  304A)  was  negative  or  qualified  in 
4C#  of  the  quoetionfiAireq .    The  qualification  often  appeared  in  the 
form  "Yes,  if  my  constitutional  rights  are  guaranteed  in  writing," 
These  n.nai*era  olearly  cesaonatratsd  tho  rsaexitmor.t  felt  by  individuals 
who  ordinarily  might  havs  beet;  expected  to  vciurtesr* 

By  29  March  1943  th*  total  niaiber  of  volunteers  from  all  of  tha 
war  relocation  oamp3  as  well  &<§  throughout  the  lilted  State e  had  rlaen 

"£6L/  aeno"?or"AC"  of  S7~5~l . "dated  6  March  It 43 7  £uojT~'T oT^RoTaTBoa 
of  a  Cotobat  Team  Composed  of  Citisens  of  Japanese  Ancestry" 

27/  ills  memo,  dated  8  March  IV 4 2 0  Subj:  "Organisation  of  Co£w*t  Taauos 
Composed  of  Citir.eia  of  Japanese  Ancestry* 
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to  only  1*263.    A  table,  shorting  the  number  of  eligible  urn  la  oitisens 
in  all  the  oampa  end  wlsewherd  and  the  corresponding  number  of  vol- 
unteers, -was  incorporated  in  &  meworandni  prepared  by  the  Aa&istant 
Chief  oi  Staff,  G-^for  the  Assistant  CiUef  of  Staff,  G-lJS? 
The  tfible  is  as  followsi 


ti&cn  ilexes 

AC-   "    ui  ,X5).-. 

vbiuntenr* 

Central  Utah 

1  A.TH 

.v,  ■  *  f  D 

111 

Colorado  fiivftr 

GCO 

Gila  River 

21,210 

1U 

Gratia  da 

l;58f) 

121 

Heart  Mountain 

1,970 

45 

Jerome 

1,578 

33 

lianzanar 

1,809 

97 

Minidoka 

1,601 

298 

Rohwer 

If608 

3* 

luie  Lftk© 

21,  270 

67 

Outside  camps 

4,000 

119 

SOS? 

T7SBT 

It  weeams  clear  by  the  end  of  Haroh  that  the  recruiting  drive 
hud  fail ad  because  the  e  vacua bp  reseated  what  they  considered  to  bs 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hande  of  the        papfcrtneut  and  othei 
government  ag'jnoies^    from  a  screening  standpoint,  it  became  ex- 
treme iy  difficult  to  separate  thos^i  individuals  who  were  inherently 
loyal  to  the  Hatted  States,  but  just  "mad"  beoausa  of  the  treatment 
received*  from  the  other  more  dangerous  e laments  who  were  really 
loyal  "So  Japan.     Contrary  to  the  earlier  opinion  as  to  the  Japanese - 
American  resident  cf  Hawaii ,  it  baoaae  apparent^  from  the  success 
of  the  recruiting  drive  in  that  territory,  that  either  the  Hawaiian 
Japanese -American  was  more  loyal  than  the  continental  Japanese- 
Aster  loan  or  he  had  been  subjected  to  leas  discriminatory  action* 
In  Hawaii,  the  Japanese  population,  was  not  a  racial  minority  On 
the  contrary  it  was  the  majority  racial  group.    There  was  no  mass 
evacuation  in  Hawaii  nor  were  these  people  the  victims  of  other 
forms  of  discrimination  comparable  to  thst  practiced  in  the  United 
States, 

Organisation  of  the  Japanese  Scot  Ion  in  Counter  Intelllgenoe  Gfo^, 
grEnjajQT  late  1 1  igeno  e  Ser'vLoa  " 

Originally  the  screening  or  clearance  unit  of  the  Counter  Intel- 
llgenoe Group,  Military  Intelligence  Division,,  was  a  loosely  organized 
group  oO  War  Department  personnel  supplemented  by  two  naval  officers 

28/  Memo  from  AC  of  S„  G-2,  dated  zTMarch  l&ST  Sutgt  ^PotentTaF  ' 
H'^iber  of  Persona  of  Japanese  Ancestry  Available  for  Military 
Service" 
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from  the  Iff  ice  of  8*v»".  Intelligence.    Its  personnel  waa  naaigosd 
so  other  intelligence  litiee  concerning  othor  racial  groups  and 
natio^alit-ies.    A  roorgnnisatio::!  within  tiia  Counter  Intelligence 
droup  on  1  Jims  IS 43  resulted  J,  a  the  formation  of  sections  based 
an  ideological  grounds.    A  Japanese  section  was  oraated  and  was 
devoted  So  the  solution  of  all  intelligence  problems  c-.acorir!<  ng 
military  personnel  of  J.ipauoae  ano&stry  within  the  array. 

The  TOtC  Volunteer  Projgrain 

Cn  2  April  X84o,  Mr.  John  J*  idcCloy.  Assistant  £rrrntary  of 
War.  a^r^sted  to  Mrs,  0  rota  Cv>  ).p  Hobby,  Director  of  Women's  Ariay 
Auxiliary  Corps ,  that  Jr.pajia  je=Am<9r>.o  ia  woaon  be  parzaittod  to  cailtt 
in  the  SToaen1 9  Amy  Aux:.  liary  Corps  .    By  laemoi'&nduia  to  the  As  si  3  bant 
Secretary  of  *Var  dated  7  April  194 J,  lire-  Sobby  replied  as  follows s 

"I  am  inforrood  that  a  recent  inquiry  has  developed  that  thase 
women  of  Japanese  descent  object  tc  being  segregated  into  special 
units  or  organisation s„  but  strongly  das  ire  to  be  ■mrollad  and 
signed  just  as  all  the  c*ther  women  are. 

Thij  fits  into  our  present  system  of  operating  and  no  special 
olaa  is  necessary*    All  that  this  Koadquartors  needs  is  ins triust ions 
and  policy  under  which  proceed. 

Upon  receipt  of  that  memorandum,  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  ITar  in- 
forawd  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-1, by  memorandums  dated  10  April 
1943,  that  Mrs.  Hobby  desired  instructions  ,i£f    In  addition*  his  memo- 
randum atatedj 

"There  doss  not  appear  to  be  any  need  for  segregation-  Segre- 
gation would  increase  racial  friction  and  complicate  adraini strati on, 
■jhe  percentage  of  U'isei  females  disloyal  to  ths  Oaitec  St&taa  iz 
estimated  at  1-2^,  certainly  not  over  &f»°    Screening  for  loyalty  on 
an  individual  basis  would  perhaps  be  impracticable  were  it  not  for 
the  faot  that  all  those  foam  lea  completed  loyalty  questionnaires  in 
February  and  Maroh,  19*5.    0-2  ;.ould  ohook  the  questionnaires  of  all 
applicants  for  the  TCAAC  in  the  same  manner  they  handled  the  male 
volunteers ■ n 

This  oaiaorandun  was  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  ,  G~l „ 
to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs  0-2„  for  remark  and  recommendation 
and,  on  14  April  1943 .  Brigadier  General  Hayes  A-  Kroner,,  Chiof , 
JSilitary  Intelligence  Service,  fcnewered  it  by  disposition  form  a  a 

g^S5o"fr55  TO  TSTreotorTHIsnn5^^  datsd"  OpHT 

1943 

30/  ASS  memo,  ctatad  10  April  1943 ,  subject;  "Admission  of  Female  Citizen? 
of  Japanese  Ancestry  into  the  WAAC" 
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follows  1^2/ 


"in  view  of  the  anno  voiced  policy  of  the  Fr&ulcitat  wl  th  reispaot 
to  accepting  Amerioaa  ci  Si  sane  of  Jiipa&OG*  ancestry  in  the  Army  of 
the  Halted  States,  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  approves  the 
aooapttnoe  of  American  oitisene  of  Japanese  Anoeatry  in  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  provided  auoh  applicants  have  be<.m  approved 
by  the  Military  Iotauigmwe  Division  prior  to  their  acceptance." 

Thereafter (  on  13  June  1943.  Brigadier  General  ii„  G„  Wiiifco,  AsaUfcant 
Chief  of  Staff D  G-l„  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  stated  that  the  Personnel  Division  (Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs 
G-l)  had  approved  tho  aooeptanc©  of  African  citisens  of  Japans* 
ancestry  in  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  provided  such  applicants 
ware  approved  by  Military  intelligence  Ditiaicr..  prior  to  their  as  ~ 
oBptaaoe  and  ip.bjeot  to  a  restriction  of  &00  woman  on  the  initial 
csiirolUisnt — -J     Ha  furthor  stated  that  tfie.re  would  be  no  segregation 
pilicy  in  the  handling  of  these  volunteers* 

At  about  the  aau«  time.,  a  oonference  was  held  by  the  represen- 
tative* of  The  Provost  Marshal  CenaraL's  Office  and  Military  Intel- 
ligence lu  vie  ion  in  which  it  was  decided  that,  instead  of  processing 
appliee.nfca  for  enlistment  into  the  Ham^n' a  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  through 
the  Aafietant  Chief  of  3taff*  C-2,  for  clearance*  thess  pernonc  could 
more  properly  be  handled  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General  ■  9  Office  bo- 
cauaa  of  the  existence  q?  files,,  prepared  for  the  Japanese -American 
Joint  Board,,  on  all  of  the  individuals  residing  in  War  Relocation 
authority  camps.         Another  factor  in  this  decision  was  that  Tha 
Provost  Ua>'clai  Gana/al  was  conducting  intfSstigations  of  civilians s 
both  those  of  Japan*  ie  ancestry  and  other  raose ,    Op  fco  thin  iio»„ 
the  tfonven's  Aroy  Auxiliary  Corps  was  not  a  part  of  the  Chita d  Status 
Asiay. 

Or.  17  July  1343,  by  memorandum  to  the  Women's  Amy  Auxiliary 
Corps  from  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  it  -ffaa  suggested  that  the 
usual  V-oooa'B  A  ray  Auxiliary  Corps  application  Form  Hmaber  761  bo 
uaed  in  con  junction  with  War  Dspartrnan^  Far  somas  1  Seourlty  Question- 
naire t  Fora^G,  together  with  an  auxiliary  sheet,  requesting  certain 
additional  information  concerning  ovao nation  and  residence  in  the 
relocation  oentoraJar 

IXJr^r4poaTtrSn  form  datc^'liaTpVil  ^^rs^Si  ^^^^~o^^^^ 

—  Cltiaens  of  Japanese  Ancestry  into  She  VIAC" 

33/ AC  of  S,  0-1  bowk  Filo  Uo    tfJIGAP  291  Z  WaC  (4-10-43),  dated  15  June  43. 

nubji  "Admission  of  Female  Cititf^nc  of  Jap,  Anoetitry  into  the  WAAC75 
33/  AStf  jaeaio,  dated  16  Jime  1943,.  St-bji  "Admission  of  Penal**  Citisens 

—  0f  jap  Ancestry  into  the  *XCn;  copy  of  disposition  form.  File 
So,  Jilt  909,.  dfcted  22  Jims  194S 

34/  PMCO  Itr.  dated  17  July  1943,  tc  WAAC  Recruiting  Section.,  sub  j  x 
"AuUH.sry  Form* 
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On  28  July  1943,  "tlar  Department  letter  AG  291. 1  (23  July  1943) 
PR-I,  subject,  "Enlistment  ia  the  \1KC  of  Wesien  CI t J  sens  of  the  Halted 
States  of  Japanese  Ancestry, "  addressed  to  all  service  ooiantEinderB. 
authorised  the  aoeeptanoe  of  women  oltisesifl  of  Japanese  ancestry  for 
ealistmeat  Into  the  Homen'a  Army  Corps.SI?    This  letter  stated  that 
eulistemt  of  Japanese-Americaa  women  would  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  controlling  enlistmeut  of  all  other  women, 
except  that j 

"Applicant  will  exsoute  the  'Application  for  Isnitstmeat,  Tac 
in  duplioate.  The  oH-cimO.  will  be  retained  by  the  reoruitiag  of- 
fioer  for  use  ia  further  processing  of  the  applicant.  The  duplioate 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  service  oommaad 
for  reference  in  oonneotion  with  approval  of  application  after  re- 
ceipt of  The  Provost  Marshal  General *s  report  and  recommendation* 

The  Provost  Bar  aha  1  General*  after  laT-satigfeti  on,  will  indicate 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  applicant  to  the  commanding  general 
of  the  service  command* 

"tic  enlistment  of  a  woman  oltisoa  of  Japanese  ancaBtry  will  be 
oompleted  until  after  her  application  has  been  approved „  with  or 
without  quail fieati one  as  to  duty  assignment,  by  The  Provost  yarshal 
General,  and  subsequently  by  the  eomnending  general  of  the  service 
command.    The  usual  enlistment  procedures  will  be  followed  in  order 
to  complete  the  deteraia&tion  of  the  applicant's  eligibility." 

The  letter  limiced  the  nuatber  of  volunteers  to  500  and  es- 
tablished the  quotas  to  be  accepted  in  the  various  service  commands  . 

The  authorisation  of  the  aooeptaaae  of  Jepaness-Amerio&a  woman 
in  the  Women's  Army  Gorpa  and  the  placing  of  this  function  in  The 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Office,  made  this  function  the  proper  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Japanese-American  Branon,  Provost  Marshal 
General's  Office,  because  of  the  Breach1 a  voluminous  files  on  all 
persons  of  Japanese  anoestry.    The  primary  function  of  the  Japanese - 
American  Branoh  was  the  soreening  of  civilians  of  Japanese  ancestry 
for  employment  in  vital  plants  and  employment  at  army  posts,  camps 
and  stations.    When  the  Woiaon's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was  absorbed 
Into  the  Amy  of  the  Halted  States,  its  name  was  changed  to  Woman's 
Arwy  Corps s  but  no  action  nae  taken  to  transfer  the  olearanoe  function 
of  these  women  from  the  Japanese -Amerioan  Uranoh.,  Provoat  Marshal 
Genera:.  ss  Of  floe,  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,,  G-2,  where  all 

TtrTTHe  AG  £8*.l  <2S  July  4?)Flf^dateT"28  July  1943,  Subjt 
—       "Enlistment  in  the  R&C  of  Women  Citisens  of  the  US  of  Japaneee 
Anoeetry" 
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ffiRlea  of  Japanese  ancestry  wera  cleared  for  military  aervioH.  Sub- 
sequently on  25  July  1944,  the  function,  including  tho  sxieting 
personnel ,  equipment  au<i  files,  of  military  olsaranoe  of  Japanese- 
Anerloan  tnalaa  »n  transferred  front  the  Couritor  Intelligence  Group 
cf  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,         to  ftm  JProvoet  Marshal  Qoncral's 
Office  .iSf    a  Military  Clearance  Section  of  the  Japsneife-Amorican 
Branch  war.  organised  but  the  clearance  of  Jap one a e ~Aaiar i oan  women 
for  service  in  the  Amy  me  not  made  a  function  cf  the  Military 
Clearance  Section  at  that  tine  but  was,  performed  in  another  acetic* 
of  the  Japans  3e-»Aner  loan  Branch  until  1  Apr!  1  1945 *    At  that  timsj 
the  clearance  of  Japsneae-Amerioac.  volunteers  for  the  Women ''a  Army 
Corps  was  transferred  to  the  Military  Clearance  Branch,  which  had 
teen  isade  a  Branch  and  had  remained  ?.n  the  Personnel  Security  Di- 
vision of  The  Provost  itersh&l  Qeneral' s  Office,,  Washington,  D.  C, 
following  -che  removal  of  the  Japanese -American  Branch  to  the  Pracicio 
of  San  Franoitoo,  California ;  in  Deosmber  1044 . 

It  was  originally  believed  that  the  Vlotaen's  Army  Corps  re- 
cruiting program  in  the  «ar  relocation  centers  would  result  in  a 
large  number  of  recruits  and  a  lindt  of  500  voluntswrn  was  net  in 
advanoe  of  the  recruiting  drive     llfis  aruiouncnmcrLt  of  the  pr-agram 
cuj'5!  at  an  unfortunate  time.  reoruitiag  was  started  in  certain 

of  the  w ay  relocation  ^enters  during  a  period  when  ressctoent  dm  to 
evacuation  was  at  ite  highest  point-    The  segregation  of  the  disloyal 
from  ths  loyal  in  the  camps  had  not  been  ooiaplot&d  by  War  Ro location 
Authority,  and  ssAny  ether  factors  presented  unfavorable  ooudiiiciu 
as  far  aa  the  success  of  thin  recruiting  drive  was  concerned.  The 
drive  waa  a  complete  failure  with  less  than  50  volunteers  f roa  all 
of  the  tec  relocation  contera.    By  the  end  of  October  1845,  only 
142  volunteered  and,  of  this  number,  only  1£Q  ware  approved  for 
induction  Into  the  Woman**  Army  Corps, 

Rclastitutloa  of  Selective  Service  for  All  American  CitAseuu of 
J^anea'^Anoe  at  sy ""' 

As  early  as  1  February  1943,  when  the  War  Department  a&nouncel 
the  acceptance  of  volunteers  for  the  Japanese  -American  combat  teams  t 
there  appeared  the  first  indication  that  e  elective  .'.erviee*  as  ap- 
plied to  American  citizens  of  .fapanese  ancestry j  might  be  reinstltuted 
Shis  indioatlcn  came  in  the  second  paragraph  of  President  Roosevelt's 
1st  bar  to  i!ra  Stimaon(  Secretary  of  War,  on  1  February  1945  r  in  which 
the  President  stated,  in  describing  the  proposal  to  accept  volunteers i 

86/  Aft  lir,  H'U  Wo.  Ad  650  (34  July  44)65-5-6,  dkied  28  July  1544, 
—       Subji  "Transfer  of  Olearanoe  of  American  Cltieens  cf  Japanese 
Ancestry" 


'"This  ia  a  natural  and  logical  eton  toward  the  re in eti tut lea 
ol  the  Seloctive  lie  nice  prooeduree  which  were  temporarily  dis<* 
r  up  ted  by  the  evacuation  from  the  Wert  Coast." 

TK*  Assistant,  Chief  of  Staff,  G- -2,  at  that  timi  wua  roluotant 
to  consent  to  the  eorapulaory  induction  of  Japanese-Americans  ^z2l 
Ho  believed  that  it  would  draw  into  the  Army  many  disloyal  in- 
dividuals,   fhe  problem  of  screening  r&et  nuabers  «r  individual* 
f:!io  would  be  aubjoot  to  the  draft  presented  a  different  problem 
froa  that  of  the  screening  of  a  few  hundred  voluntucjrs  who  were 
xore  lively  to  be  loyal  aince  the  act  of  Tolunteering  waa  itself 
ion*  evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  Ttoited  States.    Regardless  of  the 
otitude  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-£,  the  Assistant  S*>o~ 
iatary  of  Uar  continiisd  to  advocate  us©  of  Japanese --Americans  and, 
in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  recruiting  program,  the  subject  «« 
a  till  biiag  disouesed  in  Bar  Department  oir^les  in  April  19^3.  On 
£3  April  1943 ,  Brigadisr  General  White B  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
6-1,  in  a  aaaorandu&  to  *,h%  aBele-tani,  F«eretary  of  Wrxr  stated  that 
he  saw  no  valid  objection  to  the  utilization  of  Selective  Service 
procedures  for  American  oiticena  of  Japijieae  ancestry,  provided 
arrangements  could  be  aa.de  for  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2„to 
screen  them  and  provided  also  i;hat  the  cumber  to  be  inducted  could  , 
be  controlled  and  aeaignmenta  limited  to  the  existing  combat  units $M 
In  the  memorandum.  General  Rhite  stated: 

"Controlled  induction  of  the  personnel  in  question  is  necessary 
particularly  since  assignment  iz  to  be  limited  to  combat  units  which 
are  to  bo  iiiade  up  of  personnel  of  Japanese  ancestry .    Once  such  units 
are  filled,  \o  more  indue tee ■  of  this  racial  origin  should  be  accepted, 
Vfe  liava  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  determine  the  va/.ue  of  the  combat 
"iieam  composed  of  oi tisane  of  Japanese  ancestry  or  to  decide  whether 
cr  not  to  are  justified  in  organising  similar  units,.    Until  this  study 
is  complete  and  tl*  value  clearly  indicated,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attempt  to  develop  satisfactory  procedure  in  detail  for  the  induction 
of  the  personnel  in  question  - M 

General  fThite  closed  his  memorandum  with  the  statement  that  the  Per- 
sonnel Division  of  his  office  was  studying  the  problem  to  sae  if  a 
se tie factory  detailed  procedure  coulc'  be  evolved.    Of  the  two  t*»amg 
activated,  the  one  made  up  of  the  Hawaiian  volunteers  was  composed 
primarily  of  former  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  had  already  re~ 
Oiivwd  aoiae  .military  training  and  experience  and  shortly  after  activation 

<$77  6-2  memo,  dated  4  ^auary  1943,  Subji  *Kduotlon"o7  CatXTons  of" 

Japanese  Ancestry" 
36/  G-l  memo,  dated  26  April  1943,  Subj?  ''Induction  of  Citizens  of 
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was  brvvgh-;  to  the  continental  United  State*  for  training  first  at 
Qsuip  UoCoy,  Wisconsin,  and  later  at  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi.  This 
unit  wei.t  overseas  as  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion  and,  by  ths  fall 
of  194K,  i"v  was  in  oombat  in  the  Nerth  African  Theater  of  Operations. 
The  oasuaVcy  rate  rose  quickly  to  laore  than  forty-flva  ps~  =  It 
ms  the  da  sir*-  of  tan  Har  Ospa-tiaart  to  keep  the  all  Japanese  otuiracter 
ol"  the  organisation-    In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  voluntser  drive 
to  provide  adequate  replacements,  the  need  for  additional  filler  per- 
sonnel become  aoute  and  provided  further  argument  for  reinatitution 
of  *j  elective  service.    On.  i*  Novembibr  1943,  Ihe  Saeeoutivs-  ';o  the  As- 
■is  taut  Eeoreuery  of  T/ar,  requests  d  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  ,  t,j»li  concerning  whether  the  naaessary  replacements  could  be 
provided  for  the  100th  Battalion  and  tha  442nd  Infantry  Regimsnt  at 
the  time  they  were  needed  and  in  the  proper  numbers,  'seeping  in  mind 
the  timti  oonsuaed  in  the  screening,  preoass  by  tlie  Office,  of  ths  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  0-2, and  other  dslaya  which  had  occurred  curing 
trie  drive  for  volunteers  in  the  early  part  of  194?  Upon  reooipt 

of  the  inquiry,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,.  G-l,,  requoated  that  a  oon~ 
ferenoe  ba  he id  between  representatives  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
•3-1,  and  Assistant  Ciiinf  of  Staff,  G-2,  on  20  November  so  chat 

ropresentacives  of  Assistant  Chiaf  of  Staff,  G-&  could  furnish  raooro- 
iEcrdations  concerning  the  screening  pr  cog  dorse  r.nv.  tha  time  necessary 
to  screen  an  adequate  supply  of  replacements  through  Selective  Service. 
Prior  to  this  conference*  the  Japanese  Section  of  Counter  Intelligence 
Group,  Military  Intelligence  Division  had  formulated  soreaning  pro- 
ooduras  undsr  which  rsre-cle*r*noa  of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  tlar  Relooaticn  Authority  center;;  might  be  accomplished  prior  to 
the  aotu&l  reinstltutioa  of  j&leotive  service.    The  old  sors&ning 
procedure,  which  dep^sndad  entirely  upon  the  cooperation  of  looal 
boards  *;nd  the  Selective  Service  System,  had  prcv&n  o umber oooia  and 
slow,    therefore,  a  aew  plan  for  Bpeedier  clearance  vfas  prepared 

By  October  1943  the  need  for  replacements  for  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion  was  urgent.    It  waa  necessary  tc  reduce  :;o  a  oinimtsm  all 
sources  of  delay.    Therefore,  in  order  to  main-sain  ths  screening  of 
all  the  individuals  Lnduoted  under  ■ elective  ^ervioer  and  yet  avoid 
delaying  the  program,  a  plan  was  devised  whereby  individuals  likely  to 
be  lnduoted  would  be  pre-oiearod  in  advanoe^af  the  public  announcement 
of  the  ^institution  of  selective    ervloo.W    The  plan  involved  the 
utilisation  of  existing  files  of  the  Japanese-American  Branch  of  The 
Provost  Marshal  General* s  Office  and  the  records  of  the  Japanese- 
A  tier  i  can  J:>int  Board  described  abo,e,    Work  on  this  plan  was  started 


S9/  DT.sp'osfti:>n  Perm  frn  AC  of  o,  G-l4  IS  fioveniw*  1943,.  inclosing  memo 
from   a.o  Assistaat  Secretary  of  War.  dated  0  Hovember  1343,. 
3uojcct;  "induction  0-l  Japc.^ese  American  Soldi ars" 

40/  WD  letter,  file  AG  291 -2  ( 1-19-43 )0B-S-P-il)  dated  20  January  194£? 
subject;  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Amerloaa  Citiseae  of  Jap 
Ancestry  in  War  Relocation  Centers" 
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in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~2  in  Ootobar  1943.. 
During  October  and  JJoToaoar  19«>5^  soae  thirty  to  forty  civilians  were 
employed  on  volunteer  ovartitas  work  Sundays  aad  two  nights  a  week, 
i.n  the  preparation  of  5r ^clearance  alaasif ieation  of  JapRxtese-Aifcerioans 
likely  tc  bo  ir,ductad The  plaa  sailed  for  the  preparation  of  an 
individual  letter  to  the  Si  rector  of  Sol«sctlve  Service  from  the 
Military  Intelligenoe  Serrioe  in  whfoh  It,  ma  stated  toe.t  a  uawsd 
Japaueue -American  of  military  age  v»fcs  or         aoi  acceptable  for  ear* 
viae  in  the  arny,    This  form  letter  contained  four  identifying 
faatont.  (I)  the  name  of  the  imdirldualj  (2}  date  of  birth;  ^3)  »»r 
rslooati&a  center  address  and  (4)  the  number  and  address  of  the 
individuals  local  board.    Ihe  letters,  although  preparo d  in  October 
anri  November  1943*  »ere  all  post-dated  to  1  January  1944  and  15  Jan- 
uary 1944.     Information  concerning  the  individual's  nam**,  birth  and 
ra location  oonter  naa  typed  in  uhese  letters  in  ths  Officii  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.,  G-2;  but  the  fourth  item,  the  individual's 
local  hoard  had  to  be  secured  froa  the  files  of  the  Ja panose* -Acts r i 0 en 
Branch,,  Provost  tiarehal  General ;s  Office, 

In  order  tc  secure  the  nazaea  ot:  the  indivi duals  in  relocation- 
o enters  who  were  of  military  age,  the  files  of  the  Japanese-Ameriean 
Joint  Boe.rd  were  reviewed  and  a  list  of  eligible  u>*>n  together  with 
the  information  as  to  the  board 1  a  s-ot-ign  in  each  ease  was  copied  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  these  letters*    By  urti lining  the  information 
available  in  the  files  of  the  Japanese -.Vie- r  lean  Joint  Board  and  th« 
Jap&ne so-American  Branch  of  The  Provost  Uarahal  Qenaral's  Office,. 
conBid^riibila  work  had  already  been  fir.coiupXiahed  toward  ooaploting 
pre-olearanoe  of  meet  of  the  mm  she-  eligible  for  service  if 

selective  Serrioe  net's  reinstitutad 

Th&refore.  in  )  Ue  conference  requested  by  the  assistant  Chief 
of  Sta.?f..  a- lt  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  information  d»  sired  in 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War's  memorandum  dated  9  November  1943, 
the  representatives  of  the  Assistant  Chisf  of  Staff,  G~2twere  able 
to  *asur«*  the  Assistant  Chisf  of  Staff,.  £-1,  th*t  the  pr*-c  leagues  of 
all  thsao  individuals  was  already  well  under  way  and  that  no  delay 
would  be  paused  by  the  screening  prco636»R«.    The  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  0-1.- was  assures  that,  by  the  time  .elective  .ervioe  was 
publialy  announced,  the  4sai.ataT.it  Chief  of  Staff,  Q-Z  would  hare 
already  dellverec  a  sufficient  rubber  of  cases  of  pre-olearod  in- 
dividuals tc  tKo  Selective  Servioa  System  to  permit  the  l^oal  boards 
to  start  immediately  processing  those  prs -cleared  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  order  frota  Katioc&l  Headquarters,  Selective  Service  System,. 
This  assurance  of  prompt  action  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-'4(, 
st  tiaf led  Assistant  Chief  of  St*ffA  G-l.  and  thy  plana  for  inducting 
these  people  proceeded  with  the  understanding  that  all  of  them  would 
bs  screened  without  any  delay. 

*V  form,  itr  to  gel  Ser  from  ittP,  H-66S95  ABC0-IO0Q?  Form  Itr  W 
~/      go!  Ser  /■'rem  PiAdO,  25-2? MZ~  1300 


A  eafaorand.ua!.  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  p  G~L  from  Military 
Intelligence  Service,  subject,  "Potential  Hiwaber  of  Persons  of  Japanese 
Anoestry  Available  for  Military  ^ervica,"  revealed  that  only  1,26? 
volunteers  had  boon  received.**/    The  aemoriiudufli  stite*-;  that  any 
aatiaate  baited  on  available  statistics  would  hav«  to  ba  accepted  with 
caution  auo  to  the  many  imponderable  which  were  difficult  to  determine 
tta  iistioally .    However,  the  msmofaruluai  afcteapted  to  sec  forth  the 
estimated  number  of  men  available  within  the  War  Ke location  Author!  ty 
canterc,  and  indicated  that  the  maximum  rvombe?  to  oe  darivwd  tbi -tmgh 
the  proposed  draft  would  be  8,343.    Ths  Hawaiian  ^apartment,  was  not 
considered  as  a  s euros  of  men  under  the  S^lootiva  Service  Act  bees-use 
General  Eauaons  had  estimated  that  the  2,ij00  volunteers,  whioh  were 
furnished  by  that  territory  for  fi liars  in  the  two  combat  teams »  we. a 
the  maximum  number  of  persona  that  Bhould  be  taken  from  the  Islands 
in  vie .7  of  -che  existing  nanponer  shortage-    This  eliminated  Hawaii 
from  consideration  in  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  reins tituti on 
of  sei«otiw*  service  and*  when  final  decision  waa  made,  the  draft  was 
applied  to  the  continental  United  States  but  Hawaii  was  exempted, 

"Uteri,  on  2  October  1 943,  ~h»  Aaeistant  Seoratary  of  War  re- 
quested General  Ho  Harney.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  to  take  up  with  the 
assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-L,  the  problem  of  reiastitution  of  selective 
service  and  Eta ted  that  he  understood  that  the  number  of  Japanese- 
Amerioan  volunteers  had  slowed  to  only  a  trickle  and  that  probably 
only  a  few  -jould  continue  to  ooita  in  as  they  reached  the  ago  of 
eighteen.*^    Mr.  UcCioy  added  that  thsr«  conl-ia^G  to  bo  &  ati-w&g 
foe  1  la-  among  people  familiar  T'ith  the  Japanese  situation  that  se- 
lective Fervioo  should  be  reinotituted  for  all  oar  sons  of  Japa/ioeo 
ancestry.    3b  informed  General  Ko Harney  that  he  realised  there  were 
serious  administrative  difficulties  inherent  in  applying  selective 
service  to  these  people,  but  he  eddidi 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  create  another  separate  unit 
for  these  additional  volunteers.    In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
desirable ,    As  30on  as  we  start  treating  these  people  like  everyone 
else*  three)  quarters  of  our  difficulties  disappear,    A  few  may  have 
to  be  yanked  from  basic  units  but  that  is  a  sea  11  matter-   And  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  not  take  loyal  alien  volunteers  along 
with  citizen*,.    The  studies  which  h-ive  been  made  thus  far  show  that 
birthplace  alone  has  little  ei^riifi^anoe  with  reepcat  to  loyalty, 
Uould  you  take  this  vp  Pith  0-1." 

0»i  12  October  1943  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  a  memorandum  for 
General  Tfhite  stated i 

-«mo,  da*ed  29  Kareh  "i#£57  Suoji  "Potential  Number  of  Persons 
of  Japanese  Ancestry  Available  for  ttilitary  Service" 
43/  ASW  memo  for  General  tfcBaraey,  dated  2  October  1943 
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"I  think  -that  the  experience  of  the  100th  Battalion  in  Italy 
should  pj'vvo  that  Amer loans  of  Japianaso  dOBcentj,  properly  screened, 
are  no  mona.cn?  tc  our  security,  and  that  our  'irqy  oan  function  per- 
fectly woll  with  them  fighting  aide  by  aide  with  us,  at  least  in 
theatres  wh»re  we  are  not  opposing  Japanese. 

"The  volunteering  has  now  been  stopped,  I  am  told,  because  tho 
combat  team  ia  full  up.    The  combat  team  is  only  full  up  bsoause 
they  have  tranaf erred  out  of  the  rent  of  tho  Army  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  to  it,    Xhay  have  picked  up  specialists  who  wsra 
(jetting  along  perfectly  well  in  the  Amy  and  sent  them  down  to 
Shelby,  to  the  detrimant  of  the  organisation  they  have  left  as  well 
as  to  thn  datriioent  of  the  organisation  they  have  joined ,  For 
example*  I  heard  of  a  case  of  an  Air  Force  technical  ssrgsf.nt  who 
was  getting  along  well  in  an  air  unit  and  now  has  been  transferred 
to  a  ground  organisation  in  whioh  he  has  no  connection*)  and  for 
which  he  has  no  particular  ben to 

"I  believe  we  should  immediately  consider  whether  we  ought  not 
reinstitute  selective  service  for  all  Americana  of  Japanese  descent,, 
adopting  the  procedures  whioh  are  necessary  to  safeguard  our  se- 
curity.   I  am  convinced  that  these  ;aen  will  make  good  units,  and 
tha  propaganda  value  is  tromandous . r 

The  Personnel  Division  (Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,,  0-1)  forwarded 
copies  of  these  memoranda  to  (1)  Military  P&rponnoi  Division,  Araiy 
Servioe  Forces  (2)  Provost  Marsha.  1  General ,  kray  Service  Forces  (3) 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  ,  G-2,  and  (4)  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~S„ 
requesting  reooumiendations  on  the  fallowing  points;    (a)  tho  go  loot!  on 
of  additional  oorabat  or  servioe  units  to  which  Japanese -Americans 
in  oxoeas  cf  replacement  r© qui recants  might  be  assigned,  (b)  tho 
feasibility  of  reinstituting  selective  i  ervioe  for  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  and  the  neoeesary  procedures  incident  thereto  in- 
cluding a  loyalty  oheok. 

To  this  staff  study  tha  Military  Personnel  Division  of  Anay 
Service  Forces  atfcaohed  a  first  indorsement  dated  27  October  1943 
la  which  it  was  reoommanded  that  tho  induction  of  American  oitlsens 
of  Japanese  deaoent  within  tha  continental,  ttiited  States  bo  re  in- 
stituted through  Selective  Sorvloe  after  olsarance  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  as  was  accomplished  in  the  case  of  volunteers 
for  the  442nd  oombat  team.    General  assignment  within  the  Army  was 
not  reoomaendod  In  view  of  tha  administrative  effort  required  to  in- 
sure assignment  to  other  than  tho  Southwest  Pacifio  Theater  and  tha 
further  possibility  of  unfavorable  reaotlon  cf  units  to  such  par- 
aonnel„    From  Military  Personnel  Division,.  Army  Servioe  Forces,  tho 
staff  study  w&s  transmitted  to  The  Provost  Marshal  Genaral's  Office 
whore  a  second  indorsement  was  attached  under  date  of  2  November  1943 n 
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In  this  aocs^nd  indorsement  The  Prove  at  Marshal  GenwrEiI  reooBsnanded 
the  rai  institution  of  <j  elective  :■  «rvice  inoludiug  the  s^r^cj-;!.^  of 
all  men  by  assistant  fjhiof  of  Staff    Q-Z      He  at  a  ted  that  the 
fcreenln,:  of  ail  these  men  should  net  be  too  difficult  in  view  of 
tho  vast  amount  of  information  available  coucsrning  thorn  in  the 
files  of  hi  a  of  floe  and  in  the  records  of  the  Jc pane tte-Aaefi can 
Joint  Board  which  had  al  reedy  posse.',  upon  the  loyalty  of  aost  of 
tinea-     It  w*a  suggested  ths-t  reoomiaindaticna  of  thr.  Joins  Board  be 
adopted  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (         concerning  the  loyalty 
of  all  thoss  individuals  who  had  been  rtoooiraended  for  release  from 
Viar  Relocation  Authority    taps.    In  support  of  his  reoonuiendati  on 
that    sleet  We    ervio*  be  tpplied  to  these  individuals-  The  Provost 
liar  aha  1  Sonera i  stated  t 

"Thousands  of  ,Iapaneo&«AiaOricai:.g  of  draft  age  answered  Question 
27  (Are  you  willing  to  eerve  in  the  armed  force?  of  the  Ifaited  States 
on  oombat  duty,  where/er  ordered?)  'Yo8r  if  drafted'.,    In  aiany  cases 
thair.  wad  probably  a  sincere  answer  on  tho  part  of  the  registrant  who 
ms  torn  between  strong  family  cypofitio;?,  ua  the  one  haad  and  a  de- 
sire to  aarve  his  country  on  ^hs  otfier  ,    'Che  Army  teams  conducting 
the  registration  within  the  war  relocation  centers  were  told  many 

by  the  J  r.pane  ft  e -Arc e  r 1 can  youths  that  they  WGUld  enter  the 
armed  farces  'Willingly  if  frhey  could  be  drafted  so  that  tiwir  action 
would  cot  ba  construed  as  t  voluntary  uc;t  by  the  Japanese  gO'Jtn  iiin*nt 
with  possible  retaliation  against  trie  parents*  who  were  in  practically 
ail  oasei  Japaneno  natitna: a      It  nnst  be  borne  in  aind  that  Japanese 
aliens  are  prohibited  by  lt.w  from,  becoming  American  oitiaens,  and 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  yountl  Japaria^a-yjaaricana  still  firmly  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  d«i>yi  teci  afl.ei:  th«  wor  " 

It  la  significant  that  The  Fro. est  Marshal  General  also  stated 
that  Japanese  aliens,,  particularly  the  Hansel  class,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  volunteer     A  Kansei  is  a  J*pun  ?sia  alien  who  oaae  to  this 
country  when  quite  young,  usually  before  school  age.    The  Provost 
Marsha)  General  recommended  that  all  Japanese  aliens  rhe  vol  "nteered 
be  approved  for  induction    provided  they  pa3s«d  the  aarce  type  of 
loyalty  screening  as  Japanrse-Amerioan  oitisena. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  also  recommended  against  general 
assignment  adopting  the  aar.e  reasoning  set  forth  in  the  first  in- 
dorsement concerning  the  difficulties  whioh  would  arise  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Theater, 

Aftsr  the  staff  study  was  approved,  formal  notification  of  this 
decision  by  the  War  Departccr.t  r.as  transmitted  to  each  sorvioo  cosmand, 
by  War  toparLaont  le t tor ,  dated  15  December  1943,,  rjub  jeot .  "Induction 
of  Japanitae-AjEerioans  ,  "*         The  letter  fctatod  that.  sff*oi;J.v» 
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L  January  19^4,  the  induction  of  United  States  ctiisene  of  Japansjs* 
extraction  would  bs  rs instituted  und«r  the  following  pro o 9 dure i 


"For  suoh  individuals  who  were  not  in  war  relocation  asters 
on  1  February  1943 ,  completed  DSS  Forms  304a  with  the  necessary  ap- 
proval of  War  Department  Military  Intelligence  Service  will  bo  in- 
cluded with  --.he  registrant's  induotion  records  wh™  reporting  to 
the  armed  forces  induotion  stations. 

"For  suoh  individuals  who  were  in  War  Relocation  i-antere  on 
1  February  1943  and  who  are  subsequently  ordered  ;o  report  for  in- 
duotion, there  will  be  inaluded  with  their  induotion  records  a  form 
letter  properly  authentl oate d  by  Vfar  Department  Military  Intel- 
licence  Service ,  showing  that  the  individual  named  and  described 
therein  is,  if  otherwise  qualified,  aocap table  for  training  and 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  Oaited  States. 

"The  urinary  reason  for  reinstituting  Selective  Service  for 
Japans  ae-iate--ioar.e  is  to  provide  rep  Xao  meets  for  certain  Japanese- 
American  ooaiat  units,    lb  on  induotion  into  the  »  any ,  theee  In* 
dividuals  will  be  transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  for  an 
indefinite  period.    They  will  be  called  to  aotlve  service  in  groupn 
and  in  the  Biuue  routine  order  as  inducted. 

"In  order  to  faoilltate  prooaduro  end  to  ausurs  paragraph  2 
above  being  lomplied  with,  a  oontpleto  and  separate  file  of  Japaneao- 
Amerioan  indaoteea  will  be  maintained  at  eaoh  oei-vioe  oonuoand 
headquarters, " 

Following  -he  earlier  plan  of  controlled  publicity  concerning 
this  subject,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  7ftnr  forwarded  a  memorandum 
to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  on  22  December  1943 
This  memorfc.iiima  stated; 

"The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  personnel  *ae  decided  to  re- 
institute  the  non-voluntary  induction  of  loyal  Japanese-Americans  on 
or  about  January  1*  1944.    It  Is  believed  that  the  success  of  this 
program  of  induction  will  depend  largely  upon  the  type  of  publicity 
which  is  giTen  it  and  the  method  in  whioh  this  publicity  Is  handled, 
There  la  h  probability  that  the  relnstitutlon  of  the  induction  of 
loyal  Japan*  so  Htaeri  cans,  ooinoident  with  the  recant  lengthy  oasualty 
lists  of  the  100th  Battalion  and  the  current  feeling  over  incidents  at 
the  segregation  center  at  Tul«  Lake*  might  load  to  the  interpretation 
that  the  reiaatitution  of  ^elective  csrvloc  was  designed  as  aa  'e*- 
terminating  neaaure'  for  Japanese -Africans.    It  is  understood  al&o 

46/'  Memo,  dated  il2"  iieoember  i94o,  Subjt" "Publicity  Release's  on  Re" 
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that  G-l  h&a  notified  the*  Selective  Servioe  System  of  our  intention 
to  reins tit ute  Induction- 

"It  ifit  therefore,  reooirnunced  aa  a  matter  of  urgency  that  a 
conference  be  held  at  which  will  be  represented  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Relatione*  G-l„  G-2.v  the  War  Re  location  Authority*  the  Selective 
Service  Syeten,  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Tfcr, 
to  discuas  this  matter." 

The  oonfsirenoe  re  que  ate  d  in  the  memorandum  resulted  in  a  pub- 
licity relets!)  which  carried  the  approval  of  Assistant  Chiefs  of 

Staff,  S-l,  Q.-2  and  G-3.*?/ 

In  order  to  insure  proper  administration  within  the  Selective 
Service  System  of  the  procedures  devi;sd  by  Assistant  Chief  of 
.Staff*  <J-2a  oaiioorning  the  handling  of  the  pre-olearanoe  letters 
described  abo^e,  informal  conferences  were  held  at  frequent  inter- 
vals between  representatives  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~3,  ami 
the  Selective  Service  Systam,    Following  the  conferences  a  new 
local  board  memorandum  wes  published  by  Selective  Servioe  for  the 
guidance  of  all  local  boards  in  the  handling  and  processing  of 
Japaneae-American  registrants.    The  problem  was  not  difficult  since 
the  administrrrcive  framework  and  the  forats  used  for  processing  the 
volunteers  we;*e  udequate  and  ion  dec  only  alight  modification  in 
order  to  handle  indue teas  under  the  proposed  draft-    An  examination 
of  the  prcbleu  revealed  that  tha  saute  Selective  Service  forma  could 
be  used  and  the  saae  channels  within  Selective  Service  oould  bo 
followed  U/    Sinoe  the  function  of  Selective  Servioe  was  only  that 
of  forwarding  "choae  personal  history  statements,  the  only  ohauge 
oonoerning  Selective  Ssrviae  was  an  incrsaee  in  th'i  number  of  ofs-ps 
processed  and  much  of  thia  increased  rorklcad  was  eliminated  by  the 
advance  preparation  of  the  pre -a  learar.ee  letters  described  ibove. 
The  preparation  of  tha  local  board  memorandum  covering  thia  new 
subject,  reeoived  itself  into  a  eimple  operation  of  amending  the 
existing  local  board  Memorandum  178  and  the  new  memorandum  was 
published  carrying  the  aama  number  but  designated  as  local  Board 
Memorandum  Wo,  179,  as  amended  14  January  1344. 

Problems  Arising  in  the  Soraening  of  Drafteee 

The  original  paiui  eooriiig  system  which  had  been  adopted  by  tha 
Japanese  Section  of  Counter  Intelligence  Group,  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  and  which  was  the  result  of  the  combined  opinions  of  the  War 
Department  and  Navy  Department  waa  based  on  a  mathematical  arrangement 

46V  ASM  memo,  dated  'W  January  1944,  Sub*;  "Approved  Press  Reieae? 
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in  whtoh  evei-y  question  la  the  D3S  J04A  Form  *ad  i  definite  point 
value,,    This  pltji  contemplated  an  easy  systen  of  "grading  the 
papers"  by  aerely  giving  so  wany  pluts  points  .tor  a  favorable  answer 
to  a  question  Oi-  ac  aany  negati^o  points  for  an  unfavorable  3f, 
V/hile  thi g  system  had  its  advantages  from  an  administration  stand<= 
point,  it  proved  to  09  unsatisfactory  bsctvusc  it  attempts  to  apply 
fixed  limitations  or  yard  sticks  to  cover  every  typs  of  o&se. 

Die  drafting  of  all  individual*  not  only  inoro&sed  thv  workload 
but  likewi  ee  inoreaeed  the  problems  involved  from  t\  counterintelligence 
standpoint*    Kith  the  -roluntsers..  the  act  of  volunteering  ma  some 
evidence  of  loyalty j  considering  tha  break  s  volunteer  must  make  with 
his  family  background  .-And  training.    During  ths  registration  by  the 
army  tesims  in  the  centers,  many  of  thee  3  Japanese -Americana r  when 
approach©^  explained  ths  difficulty  under  which  they  were  laboring 
by  ate  ting  that  offering  to  volimteei  >.-a3  difficult  in  vie«  of  their 
parents'  alien  atatue  whereas,  3f  a  registrant  waj  required  by  law 
to  Bnter  the  service,,  he  could  explain  that  this  eits.senah.ip  required 
that  he  register,    as  The  Provost  Marshal  General  pointed  out,  the 
draft  enabled  these  men  to  ''save  fact"  in  this  Bsatter, 

However  j  there  w*™  other  problems  inherent  in  uht?  draft,  Ths 
suspension  of  '-.olectiv©  &er*loe  end  the  subsequent  evaluation  of 
these  people  to  the  centers  served  to  create  an  Idea  among  uany  that 
they  would  be  relieved  of  \;heir  responsibilities  as  ,'uoerican  oitiseni 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  hardship  experienced     Many  of  them 
took  tha  attitude  that  tha  evacuation  constituted  a  loss  of  certain 
civil  rights  and  prerogatives  of  oitiienship.    Ths  theory  adopted 

a  that*  since  they  were  all  being  treated       aliens s  none  of  them 
should  be  expected  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  American  oit irons,. 
The  announcement  is.  January  1944  of  rei restitution  of  selective  ser- 
vice cane  without  advance  notice  end  apparently  as  a  complete  aurpris-s 
to  the  residents  of  %r  Relocation  Authority  0 enters,    Almost  Im- 
mediately thereafter  there  was  an  Inoreaat  in  the  nuabar  of  reqwsts 
for  repatriation  or  expatriation  to  Japan  mainly  by  men  of  rcilit&ry 
age  who  claimed  di»l  citizenship  aa  a  convenient  method  of  evading 
compulsory  military  service,    mny  thousands  of  these  young  men  pos- 
sessed legal  citizenship  in  both  tha  Gttited  States  and  Japan  and  it 
appeared  that  this  dual  a tat  us  :auld  not  be  arfeoted  or  changed  in 
any  way  bv  the  United  States  government.    Many  of  these  young  men  ap- 
parently had  used  the  system  of  dual  oiti ten ship  to  evade  military 
service" in  both  countries.    Many  of  the  Kiboi  class  laft  Japan  upon 
reaching  the  age  at  which  they  would  be  required  to  enter  compulsory 
mi  liter/  flerrice  in  the  Japanese  army  only  to  return  to  this  country 
to  be  facy«  with  the  Selective  Service  Draft  \ot .    To  avoid  military 
service  in  tile  United  States,  they  would  oUhn  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  citizens  of  Japani^    Hot  only  were  these  young  mn 
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attempting;  to  use  thsir  dual  citizenship  to  evada  sarvioo  in  the 
Itoited  Stetea  rrffljVj  bat  they  xe.-a  actually  informed  by  the  Spanish 
Consulate  In  San  Franoiscc  that  they  could  resort  to  this  technique  .l£i 
In  addition,  the  alien  parsntt.  who  desired  to  save  thair  young  hons 
from  series  in  the  'i?my  submitted  the  n6fa.es  of  their  ;ane  to  the' 
State  Ue part-sent  as  applicants  for  expatriation  to  Japan  These- 
alien  parents  took  tha  position  that  all  of  tholr  children  undar  the 
*o8  of  2it,  being  minors,  were  undar  their  oontrol  and  therefore  under 
the  protecting  pewar  of  tha  Spanish  government  during  the  w&r  with 
Japan      ?his  daviee  wa*  used  not1.  or.J.y  by  those  r;ho  ware  outright  dis- 
loyal but  also  by  others  who  were  simply  draft  dodders  and  who  had 
no  real  loyalty  to  Japan,    for  example,  in  Minidoka  ^location  Center, 
where  62  Aj&erio&n  oltlnens  of  military  ago  requested  repatriation, 
£3  of  the  rsqwasts  were  made  within  a  few  days  after  the  announcemant 
of  the  reinstitution  of    eleotive  -ervi.oo .    All  S3  of  the  individuals 
had  been  residing  inside  the  relocation  center  sinoe  evaluation,  with 
laore  than  a  year  within  which  to  file  requests  for  repatriation  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  fiction,  a  new  policy  rule  was  promulgated 
in  Counter  Intelligence  Qroup,,  Military  Intelligence  Service-  'Che 
rule  was  stated  in  a  memorandum,,  dated  50  March  1944,  and  stated  that 
a  request  for  repRtrt*tion  or  expatriation  to  Japan  by  a  Japanese* 
American  citizen  of  military  age-  made  subsequent  to  21  January  i£44, 
and  when  Ms  induction  was  iraainent,,  vould  be  considered  an  effort 
to  evade  military  service  if  there  appeared  to  be  no  othar  reaara  to 
consider  him  disloyal .  and  that  auoh  a  request  would  not  in  itself 
affect  hi»  pro-cleartnoe  status  of  cccep debility  for  sorviea  in  the 
army  ,^2r 

At  the  time  of  tha  preparation  of  thia  polioy  rule  it  w«a  an- 
ticipated that  there  ai^ht  be  sows  repercussion  through  diplomatio 
channels  in  view  of  the  implication's  involved  in  the  contention  that 
these  men  were  under  the  protecting  power  of  the.  Spanish  government. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  appropriate  that  the  St*te  Department  be  in- 
foro±«d  of  this  War  Department  policy.    A  letter  was  sijjted  by  Mr  -  , 
MoCIoy  on  11  May  1944  and  dispatched  to  the  Secretary  of  State  JiY 
rne  letter  stated  the  problem  as  follows; 

f'It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  classify  ae 
not  acceptable  for  military  service  Japanese -American  citissns  who 
have  requested  expatriation  to  Japan,.    Prior  to  January  21,  10*4 
this  ruie  was  followed  without  exception  and  it  is  still  followoc 
as  to  all  auoh  persona  who  requested  axpstriaticn  prior  to  the  re- 
institution  of  ^elective  . arvioe  on  that  date     Since  January  21 . 
1944,  there  hae  been  a  mprked  increase  in  requests  for  expatriation. 

Summary  of  informatj  on  Concerning  Act! viti a e  of  Spanish"  Consulate 
at  £fan  Francisco,  dated  17  Maroh  1944 
60/  Memo,  dated  30  March  1944,.  Subji  " Japanese-American  Citizens  Re- 
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nany  of  them  made  under  cir  curia  ta  nee  s  which  do  not  indicate  any. 
real  desire  to  return  to  Japan  but  which,  rather,  indicate  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  disloyal  classification  for  the  purposo  of 
evading  the  draft.    Many  of  the  requests  for  expatriation  by  Japa- 
nese-American citisens  of  military  age  made  after  January  21,  3.844, 
have  been  made  by  people  who  hose  heretofore  been  considered  loyal* 
In  many  of  these  oases,  expatriation  has  bean  requested  by  individuals 
unable  to  speak  Japanese  and  who  have  no  relatives,  props rty,  or  other 
apparent  interests  in  that  country.    The  seriousness  of  the  problem 
is  indicated  by  the  figures  et  ths  Minidoka  Relocation  Center,  -there 
62  American  citisens  of  military  age  have  requested  expatriation, 
only  9  of  them  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  reinetitution  of 
Selective  Service* 

"As  a  result  of  this  problem,  the  War  Department  is  oonsiiering 
revising  its  policy  so  as  to  consider  individual  Japanese -Amor loan 
citizens  acceptable  for  military  service  despite  a  request  for  ex- 
patriation, where  it  appears  that  the  request  was  made  when  induc- 
tion -was  imminent  and  share  is  no  other  evidence  of  disloyalty.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  number  of  these  Japaieae^ 
American  citineno  have  dual  oitlssnship  as  a  result  of  th-s  Nationality 
Law  of  Japan.    It  also  appears  likely  that  many  of  the  rec wests  for 
expatriation  to  Japan  may  be  f  or  we.  r  dad  to  the  State  Department  through 
the  Spanish  Embassy,  and  that  the  polioy  which  the  "*ar  Department  is 
contemplating  adopting  might  result  in  protests  from  the  Jaaaneae 
Government  being  filed  with  the  Department  of  Stat©  through  tho 
Spanish  Embassy.    For  these  reasons  this  latter  is  forwarded  for 
your  information  and  for  any  remarks  and  recommendations  you  may 
>.ish  to  raake." 

Although  the  policy  stated  had  already  bean  adopted  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  mo  applying  the  rule  without  wait- 
ing for  conments  from  the  State  Department,  a  conference  with  the 
State  Department  was  held  on  10  August  1944  and  representatives 
attended  from  all  interested  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Department  of  Justice,  Selective  Service  System,  and  the 
Y,'ar  Department.    The  agenda  covered  almost  every  possible  angle 
and  had  been  furnished  in  advance  to  all  interested  agencittet.  The 
leading  advocate  of  the  iVar  Department  revised  policy  wse  Mr.  Dillon 
Kyer,  Director  of  War  Relocation  Authority.    Mr.  Myer  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  revised  policy  was  correct  and  should  not  be  changed 
in  any  respect.    He  argued  that  it  was  being  applied  only  to  American 
citizens  who  were  being  drafted  into  the  army  under  nn  Act  of  Congress. 
He  contended  that  the  Spanish  government,  in  its  capacity  as  protecting 
power  for  Japanese  intoreats  in  the  United  States,  had  no  authority 
whatever  over  Amerioan  citizens  or  the  application  of  a  law  of  Congress 
such  as  the  Seleotive  Service  Act.    The  War  Department  representatives 
silently  concurred  with  his  contentions. 
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later,,  on  28  December  1344  »  the  State  Department  ccmp  Is  ted  n 
memorandum  to  the  Spanish  government  Tor  transmittal  to  tho  Japanese 
government  in  which  the  lM:;t*d  States  Government  s  yoeiiion  o<-;t- 
linad  and  the  *Iap  Dwpar  Jiaavit'  a  poll  ay  was  upheld  ,.53f'     Paragraph  3 
of  this  reply  stated: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Selector?  Training  and  S«rvio&  Act 
of  1940,  ae  amended .  every  stale  citisjn  rf  the  Ohlfced  States  and 
rtvery  other  male  parson  residing  in  the  United  States  who  is  within 
the  designated  agas  is  obligated  tc  rog. later  fur  t valuing  und  service 
and  ia  subject  to  induction  if  he  is  ^oeptabls  to  the  aramd  force» 
of  the  United  State*-     Japanese  aliens  Are  not  inducted  unlsas  they 
file  an  application  for  voluntary  induction,  and  in  s.dditioo  ere 
found  acceptable  individually  by  the  araad  forces,.    XhuB.  ao  Japanese 
alien  will  be  indaefced  r.ga;.nat  his  wiU  .     fhe  Selective  Service 
System  is.  however,  required  to  o&ll  for  induction  all  Baited  States 
oitisene,  including  ilia&i,.  and  ^hera  is  no  method  vdiareby  any  Oil  tod 
States  citizen  nay  bo  exempted  £ro<n  sorvico  unless)  he  ia  personally 
unacceptable  to  the  nrmed  .'lor?a..<;  or  is  listed  in  Sootier  5  of  the 
Selective  Service  Law,     In  the  event  that  any  United  States  eiiixen 
acceptable  to  the  a>rmed  forces  refused  tc?  serve  in  those  forces ,  he 
rauet  undergo  the  penalities  imposed  under  the  appropriate  regulations, 
Ordinarily,  a  Unifcsd  States  citiiset;  who  requested  permission  to' 
travel  to  Japan  and  whose  application  was  on  file  prior  to  January  21, 
1944  is  considered  unaouep-:abla  lor  service  in  the  ~rmed  forces,,'' 

The  reins tituti on  of  ^elective  service,  together  with  the  pre- 
induotion  (screening  protests,  area  ted  a  problem  aith  respeot  to  the 
ays  tea  of  segregating  the  tlieloya).  fror.  the  loyal  within  war  re- 
location   enters  .    As  described  t^beve^,  during  November  aiid  December 
1943  most  of  the  res i dents  of  these  craters  srere  classified  as  ">.o- 
oeptable  or  not  aoofeptable  and  letters  iadioating  their  status  srarc 
forwarded  to  Selective  .Service  in  Jaraiary  1944 ,    Hot  until  sevoral 
months  later  were  these  men  called  for  induction  into  the  Army, 
During  thts  time  between  olearanoe  by  the  Aasiat&ot  Chief  of  Staff, 
(3-2,  and  actual  induction,  the  War  Relocation  Autfc .  ■  ity  was  pro- 
cess ing  the&  throigb  its  otm  aoreenin;;  system  in  an  effort  to  seg- 
regate the  disloyal  one  a  for  transfer  to  the  Tule  Lake  ftelooatlou 
Center.    The  clearance  tf  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff*  G-2»  s&«  based  on 
inforoati on  g&thererf  early  in  1943,  prior  to  the  time  War  Relocation 
Authority  started  separating  the  loyal  from  the  disloyal.    A»  h  re- 
sult, a  number  of  men  who  had  been  oisared  for  induction  in  the  anty 
subeequantly  were  transferred  to  Pule  La!te  by  War  He  location  Authority 

'5~27  Ltr  f  rem S~  ta  t^De^l  ^-Tont ,  __dl\^T"fOeoember~'l9447^ TnolTaTn™~"~~~" 
—       State  Departmental  Itewo  to  Spanish  Embassy 
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aa  disloyal  sugrege&Bt    In  order  to  meat  this  problaa  and  to  prevent 
the  induction  of  segregated  men  another  policy  rule  was  adopted  by 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-Z,  which  provided  that  any  person , 
even  although  previously  deeiaed  a  coop  table  for  service  in  the  army,, 
if  segregated  to  Tule  lake  as  disloyal  would*  for  that  reason  alone* 
be  o hanged  from  an  fcOueptatle  %Q  &  not.  snceptabla  status.  National 
Headquarters,  Selective  Service  Systems  was  notified  of  this  deoision 
in  a  letter  dated  16  May  1844 -52f 

Th*  rule  was  oenceived  with  good  intentions  and*  if  it  had  been 
applied  iu  all  respects j  would  have  et  ved  some  later  ember  rassrtEnt 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  liar  Department,  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  itself,     unfortunately,  however,  the  letter  never  ao- 
ooapliehed  ita  purpose  as  it  was  inadvertently  in i of i led  in  Head- 
quarters t.  Selective  Service  System.    Accordingly,  local  boards  pro- 
ceeded to  order  up  for  induction  a  number  of  the  registrants  who  had 
been  segregated  to  Tule  Lake.    Without  exception,  these  men  refused 
to  report  for  induction  and  26  of  them  wore  indicted  Cor  failure  to 
report  vnder  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Law 
and  wora  eubeaquently  brought  to  trial  in  a  Federal  District  Court 
located  in  Buret*.*  California,    Ho  adranoe  information  of  the  pending 
prosecution  of  these  individuals  was  ever  transmitted  to  the  War  De- 
par  traent  by  either  the  Selective  Servloe  System  or  the  De per teen t  of 
Justice.    At  the  trial  of  these  men  the  defense  Counsel  introduced 
the  usual  preliminary  motions  in  their  defense  and  the  federal  judge 
dismissed  all  the  oases  ruling  that  these  individuals  were  not  free 
agents  in  view  of  their  internment  in  Tule  Lake  nor  would  cny  plea 
they  might  make  in  a  court  preccsdiug  bo  considered  volvmtsry  v.z  long 
as  they  were  interned,    Henoe*  the  proceedings  oould  not  bo  tarred  due 
process  of  law.    In  his  opinion,  In  tha  KuwaWra  oase„  srhich*  by 
stipulation*  tma  to  be  disnoaitive  of  all  of  the  oases*  Federal  Judge 
Goodman  stated  as  follows jS4/ 

"The  government  urges  that  the  question  of  Mue  proeesa'  is  not 
reachable  at  this  time,  but  only  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  after  com- 
pliance with  the  order  of  the  local  beard.    However,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  defendant  is  under  the  oiroumstanoes  not  a  free  agent*  nor 
is  any  plea  that  he  may  make,  free  or  voluntary,  and  hence  he  is 
not  accorded  'due  process'  in  this  proceeding* " 

The  trial  could  have  been  avoided  entirely  had  the  contents  of  the 
letter  of  IS  Uay  1944  been  transmit tod  to  the  appropriate  iooal 
boards.    A  complete  statement  of  the  l?*r  Department's  position  in 
this  witter  and  the  action  which  had  been  taken  to  meet  this  situation 

^/'"Cit" "dated  16  May  1944,  Changing  Classification  From  Acceptable 
—       to  Hot  Acceptable  Residents  of  Tule  Lake 

64/  UK  vs  Kuwabare,  56  Federal  Supplement  page  716;  and  FliGO  nemo, 
— dated  1  August  1944,  Subjt  "Federal  Prosecution  of  26  Japanese- 

Amerioan  Residents  of  Tule  Lake  for  Violation  of  Selective 

Servioe  Regulations" 


was  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Th©  Attorney  General*^ 


A  typical  case  of  a  draft  evador  who  attempted  to  mi©  his  dual 
oitiaenahlp  in  an  effort  to  evade  service  in  the  army  was  that  of  a 
Japa.nase -American  sitiieu  "by  the  nanto  oj:*  Suae  H-  Akutsu.    Mr,  Akutsu 
stated  in  his  TiSS  Form  304A    which  he  executed  in  February  1913,  and 
at  a  time  whan  he  had  no  idea  he  ever  would  be  required  to  3arvo  in 
the  e.rsiy  f  that  he  h*d  never  registered  with  any  Japanese  a^ancy  for 
the  purpoae  of  establi-shing  dual  citiaenship  and  that  he  had  never 
applied  for  repatriation.    He  was  then  in  :,  relocation  .eater  and  war 
with  Japan  had  beea  declared  more  t^n  a  year  previously-     'jadw  such 
circumstances  he  eauld  not  oatablish.  diplomatic  contact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  dual  eitisenship.    He  waa  screened  by  ivar  Relocation 
Authority  as  well  as  by  the  Japanese-American  Joint  Beard  and  found 
to  be  loyal,     Following  the  announcement  of  re  institution  of  se- 
lective 3ervi.ee  and  at  «  tina  when  his  induction  was  imminent,  he 
requested  repatriation  to  Japan-    Thereafter  he  refused  to  report  for 
induction,     The  Provost  Hani  ha  i  General  e  Office  was  informed  of  his 
attitude  but  an  oxx-uination  of  his  file  indicated  that  he  was  using 
his  status  y£ve  s.  Japanese-American  evacuee  in  an  effort  to  evade 
service,^/    Ilia  failure  to  report  for  induction  in  th©  amy  resulted 
in  hie  indictment  by  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Idaho. JiY  Beoauae 
of  the  publicity  attached  to  the  case  and  the  fact  that  Akutsu  wrote 
to  the  Fort  Douglas  Induction  Center  requsutin,;  that  he  be  reclassified 
la  a  4-C  oiass,  the  Command  lag  General  of  the  Hlnth  Service  Command 
informed  the  Assistant  Chia.?  of  Staff,  ii-2»  of  the  facta  In  che  case 
and  suggested  that  Akutsu  be  deem«<J  not  aooaptable  in  view  of  his 
alleged  disloyal  attitude »    The  rooomraeadati on  of  the  Hinth  Service 
Command  was  disapproved  by  Counter  Intelligence  Group.  Assistant 


Chief  of  Staff,  G-2t  on  15  May  1944  m- 


Removal  of  All  Restrictions  to  A ssicnmsnt  of  Japanese-American 
jtalTitgd  Man  Except  in  the  &aifio  Theater 

In  a  staff  study  prepared  on  3  April  1944  by  the  assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Cr-1,  and  forwardod  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2, 
Assiatant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3*and  Operations  Division  for  concurrence* 
it  was  recommended  that  certain  priorities  be  established  in  the  as- 
ei^uaent  of  Japauese-Aswricnn  enlisted  men ,  Z*Y    The  Assiatant  Chief 

6Ej/  PUGO  ltr,  dated  5  August  1944,  SubJPlTar  Dopaf^nT^uTe"*RS 

Tule  Lake  Residents" 
55/  tas  memo  re  Gene  Akutau.  File  Ho.  KID  201,  dated  13  Kay  194  iv 

Subjt  "Japanese-American  Draft  Evader" 
57/  MI3  ffiscio  re  Gana  Akutsu,  File  Ho.  UID  201,  dated  16  Bay  I944s 

Subji  "Japanese-Aaerioan  Draft  Evader" 
58/  G-2  2nd  Xnd,  dated  15  Hay  1944,  Subj:  "Gene  Akutau' s  Request  to 

be  Classified  in  4-C  ClassJ.fi cation" 
59/  Staff  study  for  C/s^  dated  3  April  1944,  containing  recommendations 

governing  assignment  of  Japanese-American  Enlisted  lien 
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of  Staff.  G-l, iudioated  that  a  re-study  of  tho  general  assignment 
of  these  men  had  been  requested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  restrictions  on  assignaumt  which 
heretofore  had  applied  to  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  thv 
army  were  modified  to  permit  their  assignment  as  individual  reple.oe- 
ments  in  the  European  and  tiorth  afrioan  theaters  without  regard  to 
spooif ic  unite.    However t  the  first  priority  was  given  to  the  meeting 
of  Japanese  language  requirements  ■>    Thie  decision  gave  the  Commandant* 
Military  Intelligence  Service  language  School,  the  right  to  have  first 
oall  on  any  person  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  was  linguistically  qualified 
in  the  Japanese  language. 

The  second  priority  was  given  to  the  restoration  of  existing 
Ja  pan  a  ae  -Ktos  ri  oan  combat  units  to  organisation  strength  and  to  pro- 
vide en  adequate  supply  of  replacements,    Following  theee  two  pri- 
orities, assignment  was  to  be  made  ea  replacements  to  European 
Theater  of  Operations  and  Korth  African  Theater  of  Operations  and 
with  fulfillment  of  tho  abcve  needs „  assignment  could  be  made  to  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior  excepting  the  Western  Defense  CommaA.    In  &d= 
ditione  -t  was  stated  that  no  citizen  of  Japanese  ancestry,  except 
Japanese  language  personnel  and  the  personnel  of  the  1399th  En- 
gineering Construction  Battalion r  would  be  assigned  tc  the  Pacific 
area. 

These  change o  in  poll ay  governing  assignment  removed  many  of 
the  restrictions  applicable  to  Japanese -Americans  but  retained  re- 
striction on  assignment  to  Western  Defence  Command  and  Pacific 
Theater.    A  further  liberal! satioc  was  effected  on  S  June  1944  by 
the  publication  of  a  Bar  r.*partaient  letter  to  the  commanding  $en~ 
erals  of  the  Fourth,  Seventh,  Hinth  Service  Commends  and  the  Wo stern 
Defense  Command  ,52f     Tins  letter  stated  that  T?cmer.  of  Japanese^ 
American  extraction  who  *»re  accepted  sa  recruits  for  the  Women *• 
Army  Corps  could  be  assigned  to  posts  and  stations  within  the 
Western  Defense  Command.    This  was  the  first  relaxation  of  War 
Department  policy  which  hac  prohibited  Japanese-Amor loans  from 
being  stationed  in  the  Western  Defense  Command ,    Thereupon,  the 
assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-l,  directed  that  an  earlier  letter  of 
23  January  1942  be  rescinded  and  that  a  new  letter  stating  tho  policy 
of  assignment  of  all  Japaneee-Juaarioan  military  porsomsl  bo  published. 
The  following  priorities  were  sot  forth siV 

"a.  Enlisted  men  of  Japanese  ancestry  will  bo  astlgned  from 
Reception  Centers  in  continental  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  following  order  of  priority* 

8o7  W  Itr,  dated  5  June  194^'TubJ;  "Recruitment  and  Asaigcaeot  of 

Japanese-American  \iACt»n 
ol/  Disposition  form,  dated  17  July  1944.  Sub j  i  "Amending  HID  Policy 

on  Assignment  of  Japanese-American  Unlisted  Men  to  Include 

Western  Defense  Command" 
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(1)  The  Infantry  Replacement  Training  Centers  at  Camp 
3 landing,  Florida,  and  Fort  UcClellanfl  Alabama ,  within  the  quotas 
•stabliih*d  for  such  pot  so  moi. 

(2)  Other  tnai^lng  establishments  of  Arry  Ground  Forcss 
and  Army  Service  Poroea  in  accordance  with  existing  instructions 
for  ail  personnel . 

"b-      Upon  completion  of  the  full  prescribed  training  oouree,  or 
jrior  thereto  as  authorised  by  the  War  Department!  they  will  be  re- 
assigneci  in  the  following  order  of  priority t 

(1)  Japanese  language  training  oouduolsd  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,,  8-8,  War  Department  General  Staff 

(2)  Itepl&eement  for  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion*  the 
44 2nd  Combat  Team  and  the  139&th  Engineer  Construction  Bat tali on ^ 

(3)  Replacement  requirements  of  tho  Europftan  end  North 
Afrioan  Thaatsra  of  Operational  including  continental  United  St&tas 
unlta  earmarked  for  those  theaters ,  without  regard  to  specific  units 

£4)    Zone  of  Interior  ine-Sallatioua  . 

"9,      No  personnel  of  Japanese  ancestry  will  be  assigned  from  the 
continental  United  States  to  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Areas  except 
specially  trai.nad  language  and  intelllganee  personnel,  and  limited 
aseignjiiont  personnel  who  originated  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and 
who  are  being  returned  thereto  for  further  assignment  therein  or 
discharge." 

The  above  ohange  of  policy  removed  all  restrictions  on  the  as- 
signment of  Japanese-American  military  personnel  in  tho  Western  Da- 
fense  Command. 

Transfer  of  Clea.rao.oe  Functions  From  tte>  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,.  G-?; 
to  The  ProTO s^  iifer aha j^ner&T 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  of  all  tise  activities  of  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division.,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staffs  0-2 ,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  ordered  removed  from  Military  Intelligence  Di- 
vision a  number  of  activities  which  were  deemed  operational  in  character 
rather  than  pure  staff  funotiens     The  clearance  of  personnel  of 
Japanese  ancestry  for  military  servioe*  in  the  army  was  among  the 
functions  removed.    These  functions.'  »  together  with  all  of  the  operating 
personnel  (one  officer  and  eight  civilians h  aopius  of  past  uoi  * »a~ 
Do&dencs  and  pertinent  records ,  and  the  physical  equipment  were  trans- 
ferred to  The  ProvoBt  Marshal  General  on  25  July  1344.     The  transfer 
of  this  clearance  funoticn  M  aooomplished  by  a  War  Department  letter 
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of  25  July  1944  bo  The  Provost  Marshal  Gsneral,  which  delegated  to 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  the  clearance  of  personnel  of  J& panes a  . 
extraction,  subject  to  poXioies  established  by  the  t,'ar  Dopartxcnt-i^ 

The  Ear  Department  letter  trausf erring  the  fuuoticna  from  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-3,  to  The  Provoat  Marsha!  General  was 
distributed  oaly  to  interested  War  De  par  tins  nt  diviolotia .    The  various 
directives  relating  to  the  individual  procedures,  such  as  the  in- 
duct toe  of  Japanese-American  cittaons  and  the  enlistment  of  the  Amy 
Specialized  Training  Reserve  Program*  vera  amended  by  publication  of 
new  lettern  inserting  the  words  "Provost  Marshal  General"  following 
the  words  ^Military  Intelligence  Service.  The  changing  of  theso 

directives  by  amendment,  rather  than  by  rescission?  was  considered 
necessary  as  provisions  had  to  be  mads  so  that  either  the  Military 
Intelligence  Service  or  The  Provost  Marshal  Ckoeral  could  grant  ap- 
proval Bince  the  induction  records  of  roglatrantB  would  ahoTT  oie&rance 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  agencies*™^ 

The  transfer  was  effected  with  a  minimum  of  interruption  to  the 
work,  and  the  section  beoame  the  Military  Clearance  Section,  Japans ae- 
Amerioan  Branch,  Personnel  Security  Division,  Provost  Marshal  C-cscerul's 
Office, 

Only  one  major  problem  arose  as  a  result  of  this  transfer.  The 
section  hart  previously  aeaured  loyalty  ohecks  on  military  personnel 
of  Japeaeie  extraction  for  clearance  purposes  prior  to  their  *.ssi£nmsnt 
to  the  Military  Intelligence  Service  Language  School  than  located  at 
Camp  Savaga,  Minnesota.     While  the  Military  Clearance  Ssotion  wfia  a 
part  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-26  it  secured 
four-way  loyalty  checks  from  intelligence  agencies  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  reoeived  from  these  loyalty  checks „  enlisted  men 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  either  approved  or  disapproved  prior  to 
assignment  at  that  school,    tilth  the  transfer  to  The  Provost  Marshal. 
General  under  the  Cowmnding  (knaral.  Army  Service  Forces,,  the 
section  oould  no  longer  perform  this  clearance  function.    To  meet 
this  problem,  Military  Personnel  Division  of  Military  Intelligence 
Division  requested  the  Military  Clearance  Section,  Provost  Marshal 
General ?s  Office  to  continue  securing  loyalty  cheoks  from  intel- 
ligence agencies  on  enlisted  men  to  be  assigned  to  the  Military  In- 
telligence Service  Language  School  and  to  forward  the  results  to  the 
personnel  officer,  Military  Intelligence  Service,  who  in  turn  would 
transmit  to  the  Coffli.iandant  of  Military  Intelligence  Service  Language 

,  Itr,  file  !$a.  AG  026  (24  July  44jOB-S-H,  dated  25  July  1944^ 
Sub j i  "Transfer  cf  Clearance  of  American  Citisens  of  Japanese 
Ancestry  From  the  AC  of  fi\  G-2.  WDQS  to  The  Provost  Marshal 
General" 

63/  Disposition  form,  dated  24  July  19*4,  Subji  "Induction  of 

jupanese-.ftjB*rioanew 
64/  WD  It?,  tils  No.  AGPR-I-D  S27.S1  (24  July  44),  dated  25  July 
—       1944,  Subji  "Eligibility  for  Enlistment  of  Men  of  Japanese 

Extraction"  and  WD  ltr.  File  Ho>  AGPR-I-B  327,02  (24  July  44), 

QrjK*.  "frdur^or.  f.f  J&rtwieB?-A'M.-ri?s-ns,i 
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School  the  names  of  the  individuals  on  whom  no  derogatory  infor- 
mation existed.    On  the  other  cases  in  which  derogatory  information 
wae  discovered,  the  inf ormati on  would  be  referred  to  sun  office?  in 
the  Security  Branch  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  for 
evaluation  and  approval  or  disapproval      Thle  arrangement  proved 
to  bo  unsatisfactory  and  was  discontinued  an  22  November  1944  by 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  to  the,  Commandant  of 
the  Military  Intelligence  Service  language  School. £!/     In  th^t  let- 
ter the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  authoriaed  the  Comciandant  to 
certify*  f°r  positions  of  trust,  all  personnel  of  Japanese  anc-satry 
who  had  bean  or  who  would  be  assigned  to  the  school-    The  Com- 
mandant was  authorised  to  oommuniaate  directly  with  the  Director 
of  the  Ferscnnel  Security  Division,  Provoat  Eifcrahftl  Ganorai'e 
Office,  who  would  secure  the  loyalty  o ha oka  and  transmit  them  to 
the  CoflL-uadunt,  Military  Intelligence  Servioe  language  School, 
In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  writing  of  this  letter  it  *aa 
stated  that  more  expeditious  processing  could  be  accomplished  by 
this  plan-    Prior  to  the  plan.,  the  results  of  the  loyalty  chooirs 
secured  by  the  Jii.lit2.ry  Clearance  Branch  (formerly  Military 
Clearance  Section}  were  transmitted  to  Military  Intelligence  Di- 
vision by  a  form  letter. 

After  22  November  1944 3  the  results  of  the  cliecka  users  trans  - 
mitted under  the  net*  plan  direct  to  the  Corsnendant .  Military  Intel- 
liganoe  Servioe  Language  School,  Fort  Spelling,  Minnesota,  by  a 
similar  farm  letter  whioh  had  been  revised  only  aa  to  form. 

In  the  performance  of  thie  operation  frcm  the  date  it  was 
started  hj  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,.  and  under  the  Provost 
Marshal  Gone re 1  through  16  November  1945,  the  Military  Ciwaranao 
Branch  completed  loyalty  checks  on  mora  than  4,571  Japan^e-Ame  'iL;  s 
in  military  service  who  were  considered  for  assignment  to  the  Military 
Intelligence  Servioe  language  School > 

Japanese  Allen  Volunteers 

War  Department  policy  governing  tha  acceptability  for  army 
servioe  of  alien  Japanese  changed  in  September  1944  from  exclusion 
of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  whioh  had  been  the  policy  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  acceptance  of  Japanese  alien/)  who  volunteered* 
subject  to  a  clearance  similar  to  that  required  of  Japanese -Amcr*  n»« 
eititemt  described  in  detail  above s      Jhc  Secret*; y  cf  War's 
letter  of  17  June  1942  to  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 

|Sy  C^fltr,  dated  22  November  TS&l  Subj;  "^SliS^aaJSr^lSSwtSSSr^ 
Japanese  Ancestry  for  Positions  of  Tru^t,"  together  with 
discission  aheat 
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Syaveni  he.ti  sta.:ed  tht\t  arsons  of  Japanese  extraction,  rogardloia 
tttisenahip  status  or  other  factors,  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Ww  Departaent:.66y'  £his  policy  of  exclusion  -wan  again"  reiterated 
in  the  staff  study  and  1  o commendations  leading  up  to  the  relnstitv.- 
:ion  of  celyetive  service.    That  staff  study  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  oJ  Staff,  0-1,  recommended  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  "that  alien 
Japanese  be  not  induoted  voluntarily  or  otherwise ."67/ 

Wa;  Do  pertinent  letter  to  all  service  commands,  dated  2  August 
i944„  r«  stated  the  policy  in  paragraph  6  aa  follows 1 68/  "Japanest1* 
national*,  except  nationals  of  Korea,  Hanohuria  and  Thailand,,  and 
internee  aliens  who  are  not  in  actual  physioal  o us tody,  are  not 
tioceptaMe  undar  any  coriditiona,,*' 

Siai larly,  *ray  regulations  provided  that  oitisens  of  Japanese 
occupied  ooua tries  could  be  accepted  if  ol«ared  by  the  commas  ding 
geaaraf"  f "the  "flier vice  command  in  which  the  alien  volunteered,, 69/ 
The  T?tr  D  inert* en t  letter  <?et«d  2  August  1I»*4...  together  with  provi- 
sions of  i  rmy  regulations  cited  above,  informed  all  service  commands 
that  Japanese  aliens  were  ineiigibla  for  worries  in  the  tirmy-  The 
prohibition  against  tno  us©  of  Japanese  aliens  did  not  amount  to 
a  serious  loss  of  available  manpower  in  view  of  the  age  requirement 
for  mi  liter/  service,  sinoe  the  vast  majority  of  them  had  imm  ignited 
to  this  country  prior  to  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1924.,    In  other  words „ 
96$  cf  ths  Jipinsao  aliens  were  too  old  Tor  sarvico  in  the  army,, 

Legislation  which  prohibited  Japaa.ee a  aliens  from  being 
fcaturalited,   'cgether  with  the  cub torn  of  the  Japanese  families  of 
vi  si  ting  Jepac  for  extended  periods,,  often  resulted  in  a  family 
having  c'*ildreu  some  of  whom  wore  American  citizens  and  some  aliens^ 
as  a  result  of  children  being  born  in  Japan  during  a  visit  of  the 
mother.    Under  the  1&&b  of  both  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the 
child's  birth  In  Japan  of  Japanese  parents  made  hisa  ineligible  f<,r 
American  citizenship.    Although  the  child  rmy  have  remained  tfith 
his  mother  in  Japim  for  only  a  very  few  days  or  veoks  prior  to  his 
return  to  this  country  and  even  though  he  might  have  younger  or 
older  brothers  who  wcire  American  aitlseas,.  ho  could  not  change  his 
alien  status. 

6§?"l>tr,  datedlT  Juni>  1942  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Director,, 
Seleetive  Service  System,  re i "Eligibility  of  persons  of  Jap 
Dsscent  for  service  in  Army" 

67/  Pernor andmn  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  .Staff,  G-I,  dated  2?  Fa rasher  1943 
iacl  staff  study  pr spared  by  IlPT)    B'.OO,  G-2,and  6-3,  together  with 
inda,  su'ojs  "Induction  of  Citizens  of  Jap  Ancestry  &  Allen  Jap 
and  HeooiTuuending  tha  Reiustitution  of  Selective  Servioo  for  An 
Citizens  of  Jap  Descent" 

Suf  ifD  itr,  file  AG  PR-T-B  014,311,  dated  Z  Aug  1944,  8ubJjffAc  ™ptabi- 
llty  of  Aliens  for  Servior  in  the  Armed  Forces wj  WD  ltr,  file 
AG  PR- I -A  014,51  (67  Mar  45),  dated  1  April  1945,  3ucj i 
"Acceptability  of  Aliens  for  Service  in  the  Armed  Forces1* 

69/  Par  18  D  (2)  (b)  1„  AR  61b -500,  dated  10  August  1944 


This  type  of  case  was  qui to  frequently  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department  and,  in  -view  of  the  "hardship"  aspect,  waivers 
of  alienage  were  often  obtained  and,  in  the  absence  of  counter- 
intelligence  objections,  the  alien  was  alanoot  always  permitted  to 
join  the  Army.    To  accomplish  this  induction,  the  existing  regu- 
lations had  to  be  waived.    After  a  number  of  these  exceptional 
cases  had  been  processed  through  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Seo= 
retary  of  lYar  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-l»  and  G=20  de- 
cision was  made  in  General  Staff  to  change  the  regulation a  to  per- 
mit a  Japanese  alien  to  volunteer  providing  he  offered  hi a  aervioefi 
in  writing  and  executed  certain  Selective  Service  forms  which  were 
to  be  included  in  the  local  Selective  Service  Board's  records  and 
in  his  service  record  in  the  office  of  The  Adjutant  General. 

Because  Japanese  aliens  are  subjects  of  the  Japanese  Empire 0 
the  State  Dep&rUaont  suggested  that  their  induction  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  pressure  on  the  allots, 
volunteer-     International  law  forbids  the  compulsory  induotion  of 
enemy  aliens  and  therefore  the  State  Department* requested  that  the 
records  of  the  ?;ar  Department  she*,  that  the  act  of  the  alien  was 
voluntary.    As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,,  both  the  War  Department 
letter  which  authorised  volunteering  by  Japanese  nationals  and  thu 
Selective  Service  Regulations  provided  an  extra  procedure  requir- 
ing that  DSS  Forms  1G5*  304  and  221  be  executed  by  the  alien  end  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriate  War  Department  files.  70/    Paragraphs  2  and 
5  of  a  War  Department  letter  of  11  September  1344*,  subject,  "in- 
duction of  Alien  Japaneoe,"  read  as  follows (  71/ 

"2.    Conclusive  svidence  that  application  for  servic«  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individual  te  required  and  -id  11  be 
made  a  matter  of  record.    A  signed  copy  of  DSS  form  166 „  Application 
for  Voluntary  Induction ,  which  each  registrant  signs  when  tie  vol- 
unteers for  induction  at  his  local  board,,  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose.     The  Director  of  Selective  Service  has  agreed  that,  after 
the  procedures  contemplated  in  paragraph  5  below  have  b<nen  estab- 
lished,, local  boards  will  be  instructed  to  obtain  an  extra  signed 
copy  of  DSS  Form  166  wherever  a  registrant  of  Japanese  naiional-tty 
volunteers  for  induction*  and  to  forward  it  to  tha  armed  forces  in- 
duotion station  with  other  papers  of  the  individual.  Individuals 
of  Japanese  nationality  will  be  not  accepted  for  induction  without 
this  foraio  properly  executed.    The  form  will  bo  attached  to  the 
DSS  Pom  221  for  the  registrant  ande  upon  hie  induction,  will  be 
attaohed  to  the  original  DSS  Form  221  and  forwarded  with  it  through, 
machine  records  processing  to  The  Adjutant  General's  Of flea  for 
filing.    The  above  is  in  addition  to  the  procedure  proscribed  in 
paragraph  13d  (2)(b)  2W  AR. 615=600 s  10  August  1944. 

W/  4«leotiv«  Service  Pom  DSS  lOb-Application  for  Voluert© ;  y  Induction } 
—*      selective  Service  Form  504-Al ion's  Personal  History  and  State* 

stent;  Selective  Service  Form  DSS  221-Report  of  Physical  Examina- 
tion and  Induction 
71/ WD  Itr,  File  No,  AG  PR-I-A  327.31  (1  Jul  44).  dated  IX  September 
1944,  Subj5  "Induction  of  Alien  Japanese" 
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"3*    For  each.  Japan^e  allec  who  lit  doomed  acceptable  by  The 
Provost  Marshal  St-neral  or  by  the  Con.'ic.-viiiiag  General,.  United  States 
Army  Ferula  iu  the  Paoi'Mo  Ooe&u  Area,  ana  who  is.  f^bsequsatly 
ard-sred  by  hie  local  board  to  report  for  induction,  thers  will  he 
included  \»ith  hi*  paper.;  forwarded  to  tha  limed  f cross  induaticn 
dtacion  u  letter  prof er^y  authenticated  by  Thfi  Provost  jiarshal 
Oenere.1,  or  by  the  Commanding  General,  United  State a  \rny  Porcsa 
i.n  the  Fnoifir!  ooean  A,rea,  showing  that  the  individual  named  and 
loaoribad  therein  Ib»  If  otherwisa  qualified,  acceptable  far 
service  in  thi  Army  cf  ^;he  United  States.    This  letter  will  be 
inserted  in  the  enlisted  iian*e  servioa  record, H 

In  addition,  Icual  Board  Moacrandvi.  Ho,  179,  as  amended  on  18  No- 
vember 3344,  reads  a  a  followsii±/ 

"5,    A  Japanese  alien  who  has  bean  found   Acceptable1  for 
service  and  olaaalf ied  :ka  J  lass  i=A  Rill  be  for  warded  to  the  in- 
duction otation  so  a  volunteer  in  the  aoae  oaniuer  a 3  this  memo- 
rand urn  e^esar'.bea  for  Japanese -Amer loans ,  except  that  the  local 
beard  t>)  will  attaoh  t?  Form  221  c^e  completed  copy  of  Form  153 , 
^nd  (b)  will  enclose  foi-  forwardi:^  wish  the  registrant'  &  ether 
japera  both  the  letter  ?rom  the  vf*r  Cspartiaant  and  the  Forffl  304* 
returned  by  the  Tlar  Department  showing  that  the  regis  treat  is 
'acceptable'.'1 

Because  the  pre -"induction  olearauee  of  Japan©  s«~Araerio£.n 
citisene  «b.e  bei^g  performed  in  the  Office  «^f  The  Provost  Marshal 
General,  it  wae  decided  to  place  the  clearance  of  Japanese  alien 
volunteer a  in  that  office,  also*  thus  utilising  the  existing 
administrative  Machinery  there  and  in  the  headquarter a  of  the 
Sol-active  service  Systeu  ae  well*    The  only  operation  noosseary  to 
snforot  such  a  policy  w.va  a  IVar  Departiaont  letter  to  Th*  Provost 
Marshal  Cuncrc.l^  with  oopi*B  to  Director  of  Selective  ^Service  and 
other  interested  agencies  at  War  Department  levels.™/    The  ex- 
isting Seleotive  Service  f^amorandum,,  which  outlined  the  procedures 
to  be  foilowod  in  the  induction  of  toerio&n  citizens  of  Japanese 
anosstry,  was  aaendyd  on  19  HovembsT  1944  to  provide  the  sane, 
procedures  and  channels  within  Selective  3erviea  for  the  induction 
of  Japan  >  so  aliens  -    under  the  procedures  outlined  above,  only  Si 
aliens  had  volunteered  for  induction  Into  the  amy  and  only  22  had 
been  accepted  as  of  1  Hove.nber  1945, 

Jon^icsloaing  of  Army  Bursas  of  Japanese  Ancestry 

Following  the  attack  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  blanket  exclusion  of 

727  LocTraoard  l^moranSuia  Ho^  179,  aiTauLended,  Suoji  "^noljoTfo£"oT 


Persons  oZ  Jao&nese  Ancestry  or  Nationality" 
73/  Yffi  ltr,  File  No"  AGPR-I-A  327 .51  (1  July  44),  dated  11  September 
1044,  Subjs  "Induction  of  Alien  Japanese" 


persons  of  Japanese  anoeatry  from  military  asrvioe  re-jiai/ied  In  of  feet 
except  insofar  as  it,  wac  modified  in  the  specific  instances  described 
above,,     {^.though  special  provisions  had  bser.  made  by  this  War  Supirt- 
msnt  to  aooept  Amaric&u  citlsen.3  of  J* panes©  aaoeat-ry  in  certain 
branches  t;f  the  A  ray,  no  policy  had  be-*n  established  by  the  2e- 
partraent  concerning  the  ua«  of  Japanese-American  wome^  as  nurse  a - 
On  2  August  IP 44 ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  directed  toe  ha- 
aistant  Chief  of  Stf-ff »  G-l  that  necessary  aotioa  be  taken  in  order 
to  ©stab !i ah  War  Department  polxcy  Joncer^ing  the  u»e  of  Japanese- 
American  qualified  re^iptered  nursea  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
Thereafter,  on  11  August  1944,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  „  r.-lB 
by  dispesitior  form  'so  The  Adjutant  General  directed  that  certain 
individual a  of  Japanese  ancestry  be  processed  for  (Appointment  as 
nurses  in  the  Army  of  the  'Jilted  States,  provided  they  ware  cleared 
by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  as  t*  loyalty  and  were  professionally 
and  physically  qu*Ufl#d«23( 

Physical  qualification  etandards  #ere>  the  same  as  preccribad 
for  the  enlistment  in  the  Woman's  A,~my  Clor.pe  of  Foiaen  oitisens  of 
the  United  Status  of  Japanese  anoee^ry,™?/ 

Although  the  disposition  form  directed  Ths  Adjutant  G-sneral  to 
forward  the  names  of  those  persons  io  The  Prove  at  Marshal  asnoral 
for  clear moe,  thsir  naass  <rer©  nevar  reooived  in  The  Provoet  Marshal 
General1 »  Office  until  a  oopy  of  the  disposition  form*  dated  27  ferch 
1945,.  we-3  transmitted  thru  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Ofrica  in  a 
meaiorandum  for  The  Adjutant  General  from  The  Surgeon  General ,JSi  In 
that  meBoratidvm  The  burgeon  General  inolosou  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
War  Department  letter  which  stated  ;hafc  American  oitisena  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  were  graduate  registered  nurses  and  who  possessed 
certain  physical  and  professional  qualificationa  would  be  eligible 
for  ooand  asloa  in  tht  Army  of  the  tjaited  States  with  assignment  in 
the  Army  Jlurse  Corps,    It  further  provided  that*  prior  to  commission 
applicants  would  execute  TS&r  Department  PfctGO-ID  Pom  No,  68  (Per- 
sonne 1  Security  Questionnaire)  in  quadruplicate  with  certain  ad- 
ditional information  appended.,    The  Frovoat  Marshal  General,  s-ffcer 
investigation*  would  indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  applicant 
by  transmitting  notification  of  this  decision  tc  the  ooiomaacing 
general  of  the  service  ocamand  in  which  the  applicant  resided, 
?avorabl3  report  was  required  as  a  prerequisite  tc  the  granting  of 
a  ooniilfl'iion.    The  Provost  Marshal  General  concurred  on  2  April  1945 

74/  See  ticlosure  to  'i'ranssaittal  Sheot  to"TAGi'~dat©d  2  April  1946 ' 
75/  m  Itr,  dated  28  July  1943,  Subjt  "Enlistment  in  the  WAC  of 

flonun  Citizens  of  the  US  of  Japanese  Anoes try * 
76/  Transmittal  Sheet,  dated  2  April  1945 ,  S-^bji  1  Latter  to  Service 

ComaandB  Authorizing  Commission  of  IJuraes  of  Japanese  Ancestry" 
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and  tha  directive^  was  published  on  10  April  1945  as  an  Army  Service 
Forces  letter *J..2/ 

Einee  the  beiais  of  olaaranc^  in  The  Provost  Marshal  General's 
Office  was  on  loyalty  only,  the  handling  of  these  nurse  applies.:- 1 
owes  within  the  Military  Clearance  Braaoh,,  Provost  Marshal  General 'a 
Of  fi  o* ,  wad  the  service  ooouanda  f ullojrrsd  «<aotly  the  earn*  0 henna lo 
as  were  provided  for  tlie  processing  of  Jajeiaese-Amarioan  wostsn  ?;ho 
volunteered  for  enlistment  In  the  Women's  A  ray  Corpa.    Dufia*  tha 
satire  pei'lca  in  fthioh  these  worcen  were  eligible  for  »trvic3  ii*  v,h^ 
A  nay  Medical  Corps*  only  £1  applioatioaa  wars/  reoaivod,  all  of  t-hioh 
ware  approved f  from  a  counterintelligence  standpoint,,  for  commie^ 
aioning  t.ad  aafiiKament  in  the  hrsty  liana  Carps,    On  14  September  L9<i&:-, 
th©  authority  to  ocsif&iaalon  qualified  J*petae*&-AaisriQ&it  ssr.sn, 
nurses  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps »  was  terminated  by  Array  Service 
?orcee  Circular  #347,.  dated  14  September  IMS , 

Clears nor  of  Officer  Personnel  for .^^J^SS^^J^f.?,  -iB-  f'^. 

One  of  the  clearance  functions  fcraiiiaf>irr&d  to  The  Provost 
Mar  she.  1  Oeneral  under  tha  Vh.r  Departs  at  letter  of  25  July  1944  was 
the  olearanoe  of  personnel  in  the  aervioe  nho  were  assigned*  or  to 
bs  assigned,  to  civil  affairs  duties  during  the  oooupatioc  of 
Japanese  territory  .>  12^    The  original'.  di&ousaion  of  tha  profcism  n&a 
ooatained  in  a  memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff,  dated  2?  August 
19 -iS,  subject,.  "Draining  of  Loyal  Japaneati-Ameriaans  for  Civil 
Affairs  Duties.."  in  whioh  Major  General  b'illdring,  (Jaief ,  Civil 
Affairs  Division,  Vjar  Department  Special  Staff,  ste.ted  that  loyt  1 
Japan©  s«  4)M  rioans  in  Hawaii  and  in  tha  continental  Cfcited  State  a 
could  be  ,placed,  after  proper  training,  in  minor  key  positions  in 
Japan,  11/ 

The  aaosor&ndusi  further  stated  that  auoh  assignment  would  atmise 
materially  in  the  "wa  sterilization*  of  the  Japanese  and  afford  a 
highly  useful  outlet  for  the  educated  JapaneseWunerio^nK,  The 
memorandum  reoommanded  that  American  bom  Japanese,  in  the  army  and 
in  oiviliaa  life ,  be  soUoted,  be  oleered  individually  by  Military 
Intelligence  Servios,  and  be  trained  by  The  Provost  Jiarahal  General 
in  th*»  appropriate  military  government  program  for  use  as  civil 
affairs  officers  in  the  occupation  of  Japan . 

W  ASF  Itr,  daW  16  April  1&46*  Siftji  "Coaoiesioo  of  Nurses  of 
Japanese  Ancestry  tflio  Are  Citisens  of  the  Oiited  States'1 

78'  WD  Itr,  dated  26  July  1044,  Subjj  "Transferring  Screening 
Function*  to  fMG" 

79/  Memo  to  C/b,  dated  27  August  1043,  Subji  "Training  of  Loyal 

— i       jap*.nese"Amsr loans  for  Civil  Affaire  Dutiea"  . 


Xhwso  recommendations  wore  approved  and,  on  24  September  1943* 
?he  Adjutant  General  forwarded  to  Chief*  Civil  Affairs  Division,, 
a  memorandum  whioh  Stated  that  the  Ration  recommended  in  the 
2.7  kuguet  memorandum  waa  approved  and,  under  the  new  procedure, 
Japanese -Americans  in  the  '  rmy  who  were  ae looted  would  be  cleared 
by  Milit|r»  Intelligence  Service  and  trained  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
Ganeralc~~f 

Only  fiv«  names  were  submitted  mdor  this  program  by  the 
Military  Government  Di  via  ion..  Provofl*;  Marshal  General  •  3  Office  on 
28  June  1944„    All  five  were  approved,    Ho  names  were  submitted 
later.    Ihe  proosdure  for  clearing  these  individuals  was  aet  forth 
in  a  aemorandum  dated  1  August  1944.     It  required  the  checking  of 
fell  the  usual  intelligence  files,  including  those  of  the  Civil  Af- 
fairs Division  of  Western  Defense  Command,,  an  examination  of  the 
subject" a  201  file  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Offioe  and  oonduot  of 
a  speoial  investigation  should  anv.  derogatory  information  of  an  in~ 
conoluoive  nature  be  deve loped 

Statistics 

The  total  number  of  "i-aduotee"  oasea  prooeaesd  by  the  Military 
Clearance;  Branch  up  to  16  November  1945  was  £5„687,    Of  this  number 
17,606  were  deemed  acceptable  for  servioe  in  the  \rmy  and  8,181  were 
doemed  not  acceptable «.    Theoe  figures  include  the  17 -year  oxd  boy:? 
who  anticipated  the  draft  and  enlisted  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps, 
in  order  to  receive  special  training  in  the  Amy  3pe<  o  1*1  i  sect  Training 
ite  serve  Program-    la  addition  to  the  above  figure  a,  21  Japanese- 
American  nurses  were  approved  for  coiami  3  cloning  and  assignment  in  the 
Army  Huron  Corps,    In  the  Women ' a  Army  Corps  Program }  142  Japanese- 
American  women  volunteered  and  120  w«re  approved-    Of  the  31  Japan* so 
aliens  who  vor.inteered>  22  were  Approved  for  service  in  the  kemy* 
Ubder  the  Civil  Affaire  Division  program,  only  6  officers  of 
Japanese  an  oe  a  try  were  submitted  for  approval  and  all  of  them  were 
cleared  for  assignment  to  American  Military  Government  duties  in 
the  occupation  of  Japan*    In  addition  to  the  above  "olearouoe" 
cases,,  4-way  loyalty  checks  were  completed  on  4,-571  enlisted  men 
who  were  assigned  or  to  be  assigned  to  the  Military  Intelligence 
Servioe  language  School*    In  recapitulation,  counting  all  the  above 
categories.,  some  50,457  individuals  were  processed  by  the  Military 
Clearance  Branch  in  it  a  oonduot  of  the  screening  program  up  to 
16  Hovember  1945., 

Ko7™Meiib,  dated  2*4  September  194 A\  Subji  "Training  of  Loyal  Japanese^" 

AmerxOfcna  for  Civil  Affair J  Duties" 
81/  Memo,,  dated  1  August  1944,  Subjt  "Clearance  Prooedure  for  Japans sa- 

American  AUG  Officers* 
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Coouidoriag  the  many  thousands  of  J*pane8e«»A»oricfcn  Mm  who 
had  beoc  inducted  in  tho  Army  and  tliat  aliaoet  all  of  thsm  had  suffered 
is©  re  or  liii  hardship  am  a  result  of  th«  «Tre.cuatior.r  it  is  significant 
that  only  12  requested  reirmci&tion  of  thoir  citiE^nsMp  en''  <vren  eio?<3> 
iii.gnifa.CR.sit  that  11  of  those  12  mrt  inducted  into  the  Array  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  BOreeniag  prograa.    Only  orvj  of  thete  disloyal 
individuals Choye  Sugita,  ASH  38667009 ,  bore  ta©  approval  of  the 
Military  Clearanoe  Branoh  and  was  inducted  on  24  April  1944.    On  the 
other  hand,  outside  the  array  more  than  5,700  Japans  American 
citifent  renounoed  their  ^iaitsd  States  oitiaenBhip  us  tiler  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law0 

Of  ths>  mora  than  2iIa0QQ  Japanese-American  enlisted  ma  in  the 
Array  as  of  16  November  1945,  only  120  ware  dees  3d  too  disloyal  to 
be  trusted  with  aorw.I  railitary  duties.    Of  thsse  120  disloyal  men,- 
116  were  inducted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  -creeninr  of  Ja  panose -- 
American,:  under  the  UiHtary  Clear  jjaoe  Branoho 
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The  War  Department  neourity  program  relative  to  persons  of 
Japanaoe  an  oe  a  try  res  id  .lug  in  the  United  States  *as  not  initiated 
until  after  Pearl  Harbor     Xhe  steps  taton  by  the  War  Department 
toward  national  security  *n  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  made  no  direct  previa  ion  for  the  Japanese  except  as  they  may 
nave  been  affected  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  alien  and  sub- 
versive prog  rein  £  -    So  particular  attention  or  study  had  ever  been 
given  by  the  "Ear  Department  to  the  Japanese  situation  existing  on 
\;ha  Facifie  Coast-    In  the  middle  1930' s  tie  Of  floe  of  Bavai 
Intelligence  had  developed  sane  interest  in  the  Japanese  fishing 
industries  operating  out  of  Los  Angelas ,  the  Columbia  Rivsr^  and 
Puget  Sound*  and  the  West  Coast  naval  districts  planned  a  general 
intelligence  check  on  all  Japanese  aliens their  organisations,,  and 
their  foreign  contact a  and  activities,,  but  such  a  program  was  not 
completed  prior  to  the  outbreedc  of  war.    The  progress  made.-  however,, 
provided  ■Sie  basis  for  the  intensive  intelligence  activity  in- 
augurated immediately  after  Pearl  harbor.,    Amy  Military  Intelligence 
activities  prior  to  the  war  had  been  1 imi  tad  to  activities  of 
military  personnels    The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  entered  the 
picture  in  1940,  primarily  to  investigate  alleged  unlawful  raonsy 
transactions  sad  violations  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act .    In  1941 
the  Office  of  Naval  Int*f "iiigonec  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invsttti- 
gat ion  increased  their  activities  as  a  result  of  the  Tashibana  in- 
cident., \/ 

Immediately  following  Pearl  Harbor >  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  information  furr.ish»d  by  the  Office  of  Staval  Intelligence  and  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Investigation*  began  the  apprehension  of,  hearings  on. 
and  Internment  of  Japonic  aliens*    The  evidence  justifying  these 
internments  was  largely  predioatod  upon  Office  of  Kaval  Intelligence 
reports  on  individuals  or  organisations,,  of  which  the  individuals  were 
members,  *faioh  had  been  labeled  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  as 
atronglj  pro-Japanesee    Also  apprehended  wsra  those  persons  employed 
in  high  positions  in  oertain  firms  which  were  known  to  be  subsidized 
by  the  Japanese  governments    During  the  seven  or  eight  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war  the  Savy  had  accumulated  &  substantial  volume  of 
Information,  par  tioulerly  on  aliens s  for  general  intellig&noe  purposes* 

ITTt./ Com..  Tashibana  (.  fatibanaj^  TSSl  'exonange  stuHent  n*S  apprehended  * 
in  1941  attempting  bo  purchase  information  aa  to  Pacific  fleet 
maneuvers.    The  Japanese  Consul  furnished  a  #50; 000  cash  bond* 
Tashibana  was  related  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  and 
returned  to  Japan. 


la  this  respeot  Navy  operations  and  information  differed  iron  those 
of  the  Fiideral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  investigated  only  upon 
suspicion  or  complaint.    While  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  were  'ewer  in  number t  they  were  very  thorough. 

-he  handling  of  u  liens  presented  few  legal  prcbicsis,  The 
internment  of  that-?  alien*;  however*  did  not  solve  the  Japanese 
security  problem,,  sines  the  Offioe  of  i*aval  Intelligence  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  know,  through  records  already 
accumulated,  that  laany  American-born  Japanese,  while  technically 
entitled  to  protection  and  constitutional  guarantees  as  citieenas 
were  nevertheless  loyal  to  Japan *    The  number  of  persona  affected 
anc  the  degree  of  their  loyalty  were  not  known,    ^hen  efforts  were 
aid©  to  ascertain  loyalties  by  interviewing  the  supposedly  loyal 
persona,  intelligence  agencies  discovered  that  the  Japanese  ties  of 
society  aad  blood  were  so  jtrong  that  the  necessary  Information  w&a 
rarely  obtained.    As  the  agencies  worked  feverishly  through  the 
early  weeks '  of  the  war,  the  matter  became  more  complex  and  bafflings 
a:ad  led  to  a  general  mistrust  of  the  Japanese  population  as  a  whole;, 
causing  a  series  of  official  restraints,  auch  aa  curfews „  tending  to 
curb  their  activities*    These  acta  la  turn  served  to  make  the  Japanese 
draw  closer  together,  to  b acorn  lese  communicative  and  further  to 
hamper  the  investigative  program,    la  addition,  many  of  the  Japanese 
believed  chat  invasion  might  uame  shortly  and  th-sy  washed  to  be  on  the 
right  aid 3,    Japanese  fanatics,  both  alien  and  citleen,  fostered  this 
notion  which  in  turn  increased  the  distrust  by  authorities  and  led  to 
further  restrictions*    In  February  of  1942  all  United  States  Civil 
Service  employees  including  those  at  Army  posts  and  establishments 
who  were  of  Japanese  descent  we*-**  *usp ended  froa  employment <>  2/  The 
Selective  Service  System  o  eased  the  induct  lor.  of  American -born 
Japanese  in  February  IS 42,  and  directed  the  reclassification  of  all 
Japanese  to  4-C.  3/    All  Americans  of  Japanese  descent  serving  in 
the  United  State*  Arw  and  attached  to  units  stationed  in  the  Hinth 
Service  Command  were  either  transferred  to  other  service  commands  or 
put  on  Inii-otive  duty  by  transfer  to  the  Fnlieted  Reserve  Corps,  These 
actions  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  -loyal  American  oiti  tents  of  Japaneao 
ancestry,    however,  there  was  Insufficient  information  upon  which  to 
diatinguiah  the  loyal  from  the  diuloyal,  and  the  peril  to  the  west 
'.'■oast  of  the  United  States  was  so  great  tiiat  no  rizk  could  be  takea. 
Military  nee  aa  a  ity  required  Immediate  handling  of  the  group  as  a  whole,, 
and  all  Japanese  American  citlsene  were  obliged  to  undergo  temporarily 
a  limitation  of  their  normal  rights  and  activities.. 

The  Western  Defense  Command  (which  was  co- extern) We  with  tha 
Hinth  Service  Command)  took  further  steps a    Milit&ry  control  of  the  Western 
Defense  Coward  area  was  e» tab li shed  In  March  1&42  by  Fxeoutive  Order 
3065 »  followed  oy  a  determined  policy  to  clear  western  United  States 

2/  W  letter,  file  AC  291.2U-7-45)WSC-M,  dated  9  February  1942, 

subject!  Civilian  Fnpioyees  of  Japsned 6  Ancestry  . ■ 
3/  See  "Military  Clearance  Program." 


military  areas  of  Japanese*    Voluntary  evacuation  of  Japanese 
Americans  was  attempted  but  failed  because  of  the  economic  in- 
ability of  the  Japanese  families  to  nakG  the  ahange,,  and  noa« 
aooeptanoe  of  Japanese  residents  by  other  states.    Of  the  120,000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  residing  in  the  "sensitive"  Pacific 
Coast  area, -only  approximately  5,000  voluntarily  evuouated<,    As  this 
plan  proved  unsuccessful,,  Western  Defense  Command  created ,  by 
appropriate  order,,  the  Wartime  Civil  Control  Administration  (whose 
duties  and  files  later  were  assigned  to  Civil  Affairs  Division, 
Western  Defense  Command },  issued  a  series  of  exclusion  ordern  and 
evacuated  the  Japanese  to  assembly  centers «    The  President  by 
Executive  Order  So*  9102,  12  Maroh  1942a  created  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  for  the  purpose  of  handling  relocated  persons*  As 
voluntary  relocation  was  ineffective #  ten  relocation  centers  were 
constructed  in  the  western  United  States  to  house  the  population  on 
a  Bemi^pennanent  basis  pending  relocation  or  termination  of  the 
emergency  period*    Whan  the  Japanese  reached  the  relocation  center,, 
Army  jurisdiction  ceased  ana  was  supplanted  by  the  War  Relocation 
Authority 6  a  civilian  agency.    Relocation  of  Japanese  occurred 
between  March  and  September  1942  and  by  September  the  War  Department 
had  no  control  of  the  Japanese  civilians  or  of  any  program  for  the 
control  of  Japanese  Americans  except  exclusion  from  residence  within 
the  specified  "sensitive"  areas  of  the  West  Co&et,  which  may  bs 
roughly  described  as  the  western  half  of  Oregon  and  Washington „  all 
of  California  and  the  southern  third  of  AriaonaB    The  aliens  who  hud 
been  interned  were  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Immigration  and  naturali- 
sation Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.    Army  Military  Polio© 
Escort  Guard  Companies,,  however,  provided  neoeBsary  security  at 
relocation  centers  and  internment  camps,  out  remained  outside  tht  com= 
pound,  ordinarily  taking  no  part  in  the  internal  affairs . 

The  evacuation  of  Japanese  from  thewest  coast  areas  was  aoocm~ 
plished  despite  some  objection  by  the  Japanese  themselves  *    Many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  beliaved  it  unnecessary  as  a  military  matter 
and  therefore  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citi?.en3.    Many  offioial,  semiofficial  and  unofficial  hearings  were 
held  on  the  West  ooast„  and  the  necessity,  methods ,  and  oondi.tiona  of 
evacuation  were  widely  discussed.    Evacuation  was  urged  by  War  Department 
officials  as  well  as  by  many  white  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 
Sane  of  this  group  were  prompted  as  much  by  eoonomic  considerations  as 
by  security-    Various  protective  groups  representing  minority  races  in 
this  country  produced  testimony  and  argument  against  a  mass  exclusion » 
Some  erstwhile  loyal  Japanese  American  citUeae  were  so  embittered  by 
the  forced  relocation  that  they  became  die loyal .    The  War  Department 
clearly  reoognized  the  tremendous  wad  long  lasting  social  and  economic 
problem  which  had  been  created,,  and  that  the  longer  the  exolusion  order 
continued  the  greater  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  remedy  the 
matter*    Details  concerning  the  necessity  for  and  methods  of  carrying 
out  the  evacuation  were  amply  reported  by  Western  Defense  Commands  4/ 

?/"WnaTl  Report,  "Japanese  Evacuation  "from  the  West  Coast,  1942-  ~(u 7sT. 
Government  printing  Office)" 

i 
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By  October  1942,  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  population  of  the 
United  States  was  residing  in  ten  relocation  centers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,    The  War  Relocation  Authority  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  relocating  these  people  at  least  for  the  duration , 
if  not  permanently.    On  1  November  1942  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
announced  and  put  into  effect  its  initial  leave  clearance  and  re- 
location program.    The  War  Relocation  Authority  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  economically  disrupted  ovauuees  with 
food0  shelter  and  medical  attention,  protecting  the  Japanese  from 
Irate  oitizens  end  restraining  them  from  leaving  for  a  community  until 
they  could  make  adequate  financial  adjustments  and  thereby  not  become 
a  public  charge,    Ths*  War  Relocation  Authority  contended,  however „ 
that  in  order  3uooeasfully  to  relocate  these  evaoueeo  its  program  must 
be  aocompanied  by  some  kind  of  an  orderly  leave  olearance  procedure 
whereby  the  individual  would  be  re leas ad  upon  proper  showing  that  he 
could  meet  the  above  conditions*    Pursuant' to  such  leave  program  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  in  November  and  December  1942  released 
several  hundred  Japanese  who  diffused  generally  throughout  the  country, 
except  the  southern  states.    Various  intelligence  agenesia 6  and  security 
organisations  became  alarmed.    The  Eastern  Defense  Command  end  the 
Southern  Defense  Command  refused  admission  to  suoh  persons  without 
special  clearance*    The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,,  the  Army  Military  Intel ligenco  Service  and 
The. Provost  Marshal  General  were  concerned  about  the  release  of  such 
persona  without  a  loyalty  investigation* 

■ 

The  War  Department  appreciated  that  loyal  Japanese  should  be 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  war  industries*    The  War 
Relocation  Authority  saw  the  need  for  oooperation  with  the  intelligence 
and  security  agencies  in  order  to  break  down  the  barrier  to  employment 
and  relocation*    The  intelligence  and  security  agencies  recognized  the 
need  for  and  value  of  a  regulated  method  of  dividing  the  loyal  from  the 
disloyal.    Accordingly ,  a  aeries  of  conferences  were  held  in  Da o ember 
1942  and  January  1943  attended  by  representatives  of  the  War  Department, 
including  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  The  provost 
Marshal  Genera lg  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff «  G-2,  War  De^mrteiont  General 
Staff;  representatives  from  the  Office  of  Faval  Intelligence j  and  repre= 
sentativee  from  oivilian  agencies,  inoluding  the  War  Reloo&tion  Authority, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  investigation  and  War  Manpower  Commission  *  By 
Joint  agreement  between  all  parties  represented  and  cone©  me  i(,  tftc  War 
Department  letter  of  20  January  1943 „  subject,-,  "Loyalty  Investigations 
of  American  Citizens  of  Japanese  Ancestry  in  War  Relocation  Centers" , 
was  published.  5/   ThiB  direotive  outlined  the  general  War  Department 
policy,,  whioh  o  on  tinned  for  the  duration  end  also  provided  for  initial 
administrative  procedures. 

Functions  Under  Authority  of  War  Department  Directives. 

The  objeotive  of  the  original  War  Department  program  relative  to 
Japanese  is  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  directive  of 

t/Hb  letter,  file  AG' "ZBHZ ( r=TCT  )(fe-3-F-ri,  dated  20  JaaugyTOg;  

subject:  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  American  Citizens  of  Japanese 
•    Ancestry  in  War  Relocation  Centers . " 
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20  January  1943: 

"A  plan  has  been  formulated  whereby  the  War  Department 
will,  upon  request  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  assist  in 
determining  the  loyalty  of  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
anoestry  under  its  jurisdiction.    The  purpose  of  the  plan  is 
to  determine  (a}  loyalty  of  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  to  permit  of  their  release  by  War  Relocation 
Authority  from  war  relocation  centers,  and  (b)  whether  those 
so  released  may  be  inducted  into  the  military  service  or  say 
be  available  for  employment  in  plants  and  facilities  important 


Behind  this  opening  statement  lay  some  additional  considerations ,  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  frame  re  of  the  policy  and  the  directive  that 
by  giving  the  Amerlcan=>bona  Japanese  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
loyalty  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces B  working  in  war  plants  or  con- 
tributing indirectly,  such  persons  might  have  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  patriotism  and  soften  the  hatred  and  distrust  which  had  arisen 
in  this  country  against  them  as  a  class.    In  addition  it  was  hoped  what 
this  plan  would  break  down  the  barrier  and  induce  the  American  public 
to  accept  the  loyal  Japanese  in  communities,  in  industries  and  in  all 
occupations      In  other  words  it  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
loyal  Japanese  to  display  loyalty  and  thus  proteot  their  social!  and, 
eoonomio  future.    The  directive  made  no  provisions  for  aliens.    It  was 
assumed  by  some  authorities  that  the  most  logical  division  in  sentiment 
and  loyalty  would  be  between  alien  and  citizen,,  and  aooordingly  a  direct 
Invitation  was  issued  to  the  citizens  to  dem oca t rate  their  loyalty  by 
partioipating  in  the  war  effort.    Subsequent  events  proved 0  however „  that 
there  was  no  positive  corollation  between  citizenship  and  loyalty, 

Under  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  directive  ten  Army 
teams ,  each  consisting  of  one  off ice re  two  Caucasian  sergeant  investi- 
gators „  and  one  sergeant  of  Japanese  anoestry,  were  specially  selected 
by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff*  G-2,  War  Department  General  Staff,,  and 
The  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  reported  to  Washington ,  D.  Q-s  23 
January  1943  „  for  an  intensive  training  program  oonduoted  under  the 
direction  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General.    A  ten  day  training  program 
was  organized  and  presented  by  Colonel  Alton  C.  Miller  who  later  became 
Director  of  the  Personnel  Security  Division,,  Provost  Marshal  Genera).1* 
Office „  and  as  auoh  supervised  the  Japanese  American  program.  Speakers 
inoluded  se looted  authorities  on  Japanese  from  the  War  Relocation' 
Authority,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Offioe  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~2,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War*  War  Department  Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  Western  Defense 
Conmand  and  the  War  Department  generally. 

The  program  inoluded  a  history  of  the  evacuation,  Japanese  psychology, 

6V  WD  letter,  file  AG  ^1.2(1=19-43  jOft-S^-M,  dated  20  January'  1943, 
subject t  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  Amerloan  Citizens  of  Japanese 
Ancestry  in  War  Relocation  Centers. " 
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the  administration  of  relocation  oenters,  tha  relocation  program., 
the  social  and  economic  faotoru  likely  to  influence  Japanese,  the 
objectives  of  the  ^i.sioji,  arid  the  mechanical  eAniaie+rative  details. 
Khile  the  training  program  was  in  progress  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  det trained  to  register  tha  aliens  at  the  same  time  and  the 
meehanioa  of  the  registration  plan  wers  varied  to  accommodate  this 
additional  worko 

The  teams  departed  from  Washington*  tf.  C  .  to  the  respective 
relocation  centers  on  Z  February  1942.    Actual  «"ertst  ration  was 
started  in  tho  cent era  on  7  February  1943  under  the  direction  of  a&oh 
4'ar  Eelo cation  Authority  Project  Director  and  the  team  captains e 
assisted  >>y  the  administrative  a^caffe  of  the  respective  oeate^Sc 
Every  male  oitijien  over  the  ago  of  seventeen  yaare  completed  Selective 
Service  Form  ?04A,  7/    c»d  was  inter  visaed  by  Amy  team  pm-sonne! 
before  answering  questions  in  the  form  concerning  his  willingness  to 
serve  in.  tha  armed  forces  and  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  <,  if 
the  registrant  indicated  willingness  to  serve,  he  was  interviewed 
relative  to  volunteering  for  service  la  the  United  States  armed,  forces, 
and  if  he  wag  willing  to  volunteer  necessary  Selective  Servios  forms  were 
^ocompllsned  and  transmitted  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  and, 
if  there  approved,  forwarded  to  Selective  Service  for  physical  exami- 
nation and  induction  of  the  individual*    If  the  individual  was  dis- 
approved by  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  t~Zf  for  induction,  the  filf*  was 
returned  to  War  Rs location  Authority  for  ^ocie&r.i.^r  thr?u£h  Thi  Provost 
Marshal  General  and  the  Japanese  American  Joint  Board,. 

Somen  and  aliens  over  seventeen  years  of  age  executed  %r 
Relocation  Form  12SR    %f   and  a  person  1  history  statement  similar  to 
OSS  Form  a04A„  bit  were  not  interviewed  by  Army  representatives  All 
files  except  those  of  volunteers  for  induction  weva  then  forwarded  to 
7he  Frovotit  Marshal  Gen  era  i  and  later  to  War  Relocation  Authority 
iTeadguartorw  in  Washington £  3D.  C. ,  for  inclusion  of  Federal  iJureau 
of  Investigation  report sD    Members  of  the  Army  teams  gave  careful 
consider  lit  ion  to  individual  interviews  and  at  the  same  time  aoundso. 
out  the  sentiment  of  the  Relocation  Center's  population  as  a  whole, 
/in  official  message  of  the  War  Department  was  delivered  at  a  aeries 
of  meetings  in  the  centers  and  all  questions  raisad  by  registrants  were 
answered*    The  teams  at  the  oenters  maintained  direct  oontact  frith  tha 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Var  which  acted  as  coordinator 
and  kept  teem  captains  daily  informed  as  to  changes  in  policy  tnd 
prooedure. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  success  of  the  program,,    A  higher 
percentage  of  disloyalty  and  a  lower  percentage  of  volunteers  than  the 

YTn^OorXlolA^ Statement  of  United  States  Git i z an™of" Ja pane  sV" 
Anoeetryo" 

H/  THU  Form  123,  Rev. /War  Relocation  Authority  Applioation  for  Leave 
Clearance" 


Authority  had  prophesied  were  disclosed.,    On  the  other  hand,  this 
•xa.3  important  to  security  agencies t    Detailed  reports  from  the  tm 
centers  war©  aiade  by  the  team  eapteina  to  the  A 8 si  stent  Seorete.ry 
of  War,  and  &  compilation  af  statisxicc  thereon  ie  included  in  the 
reports  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  ?  May  1SH3.  &/ 
At.  sosie  centers  there  was  o.-gmiaed  resistance  to  the  Army  proven 
ami  the  a«rxber  of  volunteers  to  a  itutih  less  than  anticipated* 

At  the  claaa'  of  registration  in  March,  lS43r  the  Jrp&nese  M^issn 
Joint  Beard  was  organised  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  h  of  the  20  January 
1945  lstterc  .toy  The  Board  oonprised  repress at&tivaa  of  thi  Office 
of  Naval  inWIl?.ge.noft4  Federal  Bureau  of  lavss tigs t Ion :  Ksaiataat 
Chief  of  Staff,  G~ 2,.  ft'ar  Rslo<->ation  Authority  end  The  Provost  Jhar3hai 
General,  and  its  activities  were  coordinated  by  a  represent  rfciva  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  Wax  who  sated  as  oxoouti-?^ 
secretary  of  the  Boards 

In  order  to  comply  Kith  the  provisions  of  the  directive  « 
Japanese  American  Seo'tion  wes  established  in  the  Industrial  tenploys* 
Security  Branch*  Personnel  Security  0i7iaJon;  Provost  Mershai  General1* 
OfJ'iije,,  'Washington,  D*  C,t  on  ZB  March  1543,    The  istsesicn  was  re- 
organised as  a  branch  in  Julyt  1943.  and  established  as  a  Class  IV 
installation  of  the  FrovoBt  Marshal  General's  Office  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francises*  California,  on  16  ;3e<ii>rafcsr  1944.  ll/  Operating; 
procedures  ware  prescribed  whereby  the  ?»ar  Relocation  Authority  trtina- 
altted  to  Tne  Provost  iiarsaal  General  the  questionnaire  accomplished  at 
the  center,  teg&oher  with  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi-aticu.  rsprvrt,  if 


and  the  For*  £6  (Individual  Data  foruX  12/  fh«  Pro -rest  Marshal 
General  thereupon  record-checked  each  nubieoi;  at  Office  of  ilavai 
Intelligence,  susuna  rising  the  favorable  m<~>  derogatory  factor  a  appearing 
in  the  file  and  transmitted  ths  cas«»  to  the  Japanese  iimerioan  Joint 
Board B    If  deewsd  sjne*ssary  by  The  Provost  fcLurahai  General,  a  record 
-heck  w»'  obtained  from  tfte  Civil  Affairs  Division,,  Wostern  Defense 
Ccrrmead,  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  eubraission  of  the  c&se  to  the 
Japanese  American  Joint  Boardc    The  Joint  Boterd  thereupon  made  its 
reeoanendatlon  on  the  form  to  ?iar  Relocation  Authority  in  favor  of 
indefinite  leave  or  stated  that  it  could  not  rsoojsfienci  in  favor  of 
indefinits  leave  at  that  tirce,  12/  The  lac*  of  finality  of  ths  recom- 
mendation was  a  owoea-sion  to  the  W  Relocation  Authority  to  permit 
resubmission  of  anv  aaje,    The  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Board  was 
advisory  only;  paragraph  B  of  the  20  January  1943  direottvs  provided 

V  Report,  iiii-  AXrairi  Co*.,  *J*p.  «*r  Relocation  Cantcra,- 

7  Way  1943, 

10/  'AD  letter,  file  AC  29U2(:-19-43)0B-S-F-M„  awbjeoti  "Loyalty  Investi- 
gat  ions  of  African  Citisens  of  Japanese  Ancestry  in  Bar  Relocation 
Centers ; " 

11/  ASF  lettsr.  file  SPX  020 ( 24E ov44 )OB-I-SPIiOC  .■  dated  2?  November  1944 
subject:  "Transfer  of  Japanese  An>erioan  Branch,  Personnel  Security 
Division,  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General  " 
12/  BRA  Pons  26,  Rot.,  *ubisott  "Individual  Record," 
"W  PHGOv  J~A  3  Revc,  subject;  "SuBsuiry  end  Report* 


as  fe  X  lev?  a  % 

wThe  procedure  prescribed  herein,  is  lit  ended  to 
supplement  the  leave  regulations  end  Administrative  Instruc- 
tions Ho,  H2,  Reyiued,  issued  by  thenar  Kelooation  Authority, 
end  net  to  supersede  those  regulations  or  instructions 
except  aa  i^y  be  crCered  by  the  ft*r  Relocation  Authority/  U/ 

After  ounpletien  of  notion  by  the  Joint  Board,  thenar  Relocation 
Authority  -pas  notified  in  -writing  and  at  inroraatica  oopy  a  eat  to 
Office  of  Eaval  Intelligence  at  the  latter1  a  request*  origine! 
file,  -with  a  aow  of  she  a  at  Ion.  Ml)  returned  to  fhe  Provoyt  Marshal 
General  for  permanent  record.    The  Provost  Marshal  GjneraS,  preceded 
40,041  o*ses  through  the  Board,  24499S  receiving  favorable 
r  eo  or;^    ca  t loa a >  12,606  ucfa-?orablOj  and  L\  559  no  recommendation,  as 
a  further  check  wis  pending  at  the  time  of  dissolution  of  the  Board s 

Th*  20  January  1945  directive  provided  that  tho  Japanese 
.American  Joint  Board  should  also  determine  the  eligibility  of  the 
ladiviuufil  for  employment  in  plants  end  facilities  important  to  the 
war  effort*    The  Provost  Marshal  General  rooonuaendedP  and  the  Japanane 
ATaericc.il  Joint  Ee&rd  oocourred,  that  no  ww  plant  clearance  be  given 
without  a  field  investigation,,    Thin,  of  necessity,  retarded  the 
volume  of  actions  and,  by  agreement,,  cases  ware  submit tad  as  rapidly 
as  poeaLfclo  for  action  as  to  leave  olpar&noe  and  Trerc  resubmitted  tor 
w^i  plant  oletranoe  deoision  as  rapidly  as  the  apodal  fit Id  investi- 
gations could  be  accomplished.  1§,   The  Joint  Board  screened  the  ceass, 
however ,  endeavoring  to  investigate  especially  only  those  whose  records 
appeared  clear-  arte.-  the  several  agency  ohesk£;    Frier  to  transfer  of 
this  function  to  The  Provoat  Marshal  General  on  14:  October  194? ,  the 
Jspaneso  kiacriean  Joint  Board  prooecged  698  ercployraent  oases,  approving 
4?6  and  ii sapproving  112=  16/iall  administrative  and  clerical  work 
originally  in  vended  for  the  *iap&n  see  American  Jolrt  Board  "&a*  actually 
aooofflpllsaed  by  Ths  Provost  Marshal  General's  personnel  *    The  Japanese 
AmeriOftn  Joint  Board  toted  only  as  a  policy  sialdng  body  locating  twice 
wtiek3y0    Theae  policy  meetings  wore  attended  by  ob»*rv*rs  for  the 
Provost  'tuahu-l  General  in  addition  to  his  representative- 

Tht  orooedures  established  by  the  directive  sere  not  as  successful 
as  the  War  Department  had  expeoted,    The  Japanese  did  not  respond  as 
anticipated.,    The  large  per  centage  of  th^si  edeitted  disloyalty  and  a 
low  percentage  volanteared.    However    both  fjivilian  and  military 
depe.rtxaente  of  ths  government,  ae  well  as  ?riw.ta  industry,  were  seeking 
additional  manpower,,  and  such  agencies  saw  an  opportunity  to  una  several 

'u/  fe>  1  otter,  file  AG  29l,2U»^«)oBW3-?-k,  dated  20  Jamary  19  4S, 
oublect'  "l^r/alty  Investigations  of  Anerioen  Citis ens  of  Japanese 
Ancestry  in  ^ar  Re  location  Centers," 
See  *  Investigations  Program,  RW0.w 

WD  letter,  f ila  AG  291.2U20ct4S)Cli~S~3B«JP-tf(  dated  14  October  3.945 
subject*  "EijiulcysMaat  of  Persona  o:'  Japanese  Assestry  in  Plants  and 
Facilities  Important  to  the  TTar  rffort0" 


thousand  Japanese.    Ho  use  had  previously  baen  made  of  thss*  persona 
boeause  of  the  laolt  of  machinery  or  inf oration  for  screening  out 
those  who  might  possibly  b©  disloyal  or  dangerous,.    With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Japanese  American  Joint  Board,  these  government 
agenaiea  and  private  industry  saw  an  opportunity  to  mako  use  of  select  ad 
personnel  of  Japanese  anoeetry  and  gradually  opened  sore  f is Ids  of 
opportunity  as  hereinafter  out  ii  si  ad, 

Following  Pearl  Harbor,  all  ^ilot  aertifioatos  issued  by  tha 
?;ivil  Aeronaut! os  Administration  to  persons  of  Japanese  anoeatry 
fi  ire  own  celled  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the  request  of  the 
S.»oretnry  of  Yiar.  17/   On  6  April  IS 43  the  Secretary  of  War  relaxed 
his  original  position  and  by  letter  ico  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
withdrew  his  objections  to  Issuance  of  Airman  Identification  Car da 
to  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  Who  wera  American  citicena  and  had 
never  been  to  Japan,  and  provided  that  the  applicants  wouid  execute 
Personnel  Security  sfcestioanaires,  transmit  the»  to  -he  Provost 
Marshal  Goner  a  1  for  analysis  by  him  in  the  light  of  the  applicants" 
records  already  on  file  and  suoh  other  investigation  as  he  might  deem 
necessary.  19/   The  analysis  and  report  were  then  transmitted  to  the 
Japanese  American  Joint  Board,  which  in  turn  transmitted  the  report 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  with  a  statement  as  to  whether 
th*  Japanese  American  Joint  Board  had  any  objection  to  the  Sssuanoe  of 
an  Airman  Identification  Card  and  whether  the  applicant's  approval 
might  be  unrestricted  or  iiiiited.    This  polio;/  and  prooacur®  reoalned 
in  forae  until  8  April  1944  when  it  was  changed  to  transfer  this  Japanese 
American  Joint  Board  function  to  The  Provoet  iiarehaX  General,  19/  During 
the  existence  of  the  program  27  applications  vrar<i  processed,  £S  being 
approD  3d  9 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  an  order  was  issued  suspending 
all  oiviliiui  employees  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  seiploym&at  at  Ay&y 
poota  or  oitablishmentBo  20/    On  3  May  1943  a  directive  was 
issued  providing  that  suoh  persons  might  be  employed  providing  they 
wore  citisene  and  that  an  application  be  proofs gad  by  The  Provost 
Marshal  Gen«ral,  including  the  usual  record  oheok  and  analysis,  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  Japanese  American  Joint  Board.  23/  The  Japanese 
Amerioan  Joint  Board  considered  the  case  and  transmitted  a  oopy  of  the 

1^/" Letter  IB  April  1S42  from  Act'g  Seo'y  of  Comoeroe  to  Secretary  of  %tr 

re  Airman  I  den  till  oat  Ion  Cards. 
X8/  Letter  6  April  1945  from  Secretary  of  War  to  Secretary  of  Ccaanorcs, 

sub1eotipAii*man  Identification  Cards ,  " 
19/  TO  letter,  file  AG  gSl.aCsAprdAjOB-S-SP'iGP-M,  dated  8  April  1944, 

subjects "Employment  of  Persons  of  Japanese  Ancestry  la  Anry  Posts 

and  aetatlishmeats,  and  the  Issuance  of  Airman  Identification 

Gar  da  to  American -born  Japanese,  and  Statural!  a  ad  Cj.tisena  of 

Enemy  Alien  Descent, * 
20/  WD  letter,  file  AG  801. 2( 2-7-43 )MSG-M,  dated  9  February  1942, 

subiecti  Civilian  Employees  of  J^paaeae  Aaccctry  ," 
21/ TO  letter,  file  AG  291.2  1 6-3-48 )0B-S~F-8IS  dated  3  Hay  1943,  subjeot* 
"tinployment  of  African  Citizens  of  Japanese  Anc«*try  In  Aratf  Poate 

and  Establishment a a" 

£9? 


report  and  analysis  to  the  commanding  offioar  of  the  poet  or 
establishment,  and  stated  whether  the  Japanese  American  Joint 
Board  had  any  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  individual,  and 
whether  ouoh  employment  might  be  unrestricted  or  limited*  On 
7  Ootobor  1943  this  polioy  waa  amended  to  permit  the  employment 
of  aliens  and  was  again  changed  on  8  April  1944  to  provide  that 
The  provost  Marshal  General  should  make  tho  decision  without  trans- 
mitting the  case  through  the  Japanese  American  Joint  Board.  ZZJ 

The  Japanese  American  Joint  Board  was  intended  as  a  temporary 
organisation  and  the  trend  was  to  release  gradually  its  functions 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General.    Employment  at  Army  posts  or  <i stab- 
lishments  was  not  a  major  program  until  October  1944  when  Storage 
Di  vis  ion   Army  Service  Forces,  sought  to  procure  the  services  of 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  for  work  in  Ordnance  depots  as  munitions 
handlers.    So  great  waa  the  need  that  a  special  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Storage  Division,  Army  Service  Forces,  Amy 
Ordnanoe  Department,  War  Relocation  Authority,,  and  The  Provost 
Marshal  General  was  held  to  establish  special  procedures  for  the 
rapid  clearance  for  employment  of  Japanese  at  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot , 
Tooele,  Utah,  and  Sioux  Ordnanoe  Depot,  Sidney^  Nebraska*  Housing 
projects  had  been  constructed  as  a  epeolal  inducement  to  employees 
and  relocation  of  entiro  families  was  contemplated.    For  several 
months  during  the  latter  part  of  1944  and  the  first  half  of  lS46fl 
applications  were  processed  in  large  numbers,  the  information  often 
being  transmitted  by  telephone  or  TWX  in  an  effort  to  provide 
ordnance  depots  with  manpower  and  assist  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
in  its  relocation  program.    Under  this  part  of  the  program  1,198 
applications  for  employment  in  Army  posts  and  establishments  were 
processed  and  881  were  approved. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  registration  program  in  February  1943  ■ 
when  volunteers  for  induction  into  the  Amy  were  being  accepted „  there 
was  considerable  agitation  among  the  women  in  relocation  centers  over 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  uniform. 
Hundreds  of  women  indicated  their  willingness  to  serve  in  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  *  WAVES,  SPARS  and  the  like,  with  the  result  that  the  question 
was  later  considered  by  the  War  Department  and  on  28  July  1943  a 
direotive  was  isBued  providing  physical  standards ^  a  quota  of  SCO*  and 
the  extent  of  investigation  necessary  for  the  induction  of  American 
oitisens  of  Japanese  anoestry  into  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  23/  In 
addition  to  the  regular  Women's  Army  Corps  form0  applicantsTxecuteri 

Tsjrws  utter;  m«'Aff  S9i.2{6ooi4y5HH=5=SHto-ii,  d£&rris5sanrT5%s7~~ 

subject;  "Employment  of  Persons  of  Japanese  Ancestry  in  Aray  Posts' 
and  Establishments;"  WD  letter,  file  AO  291«2(3Ap:r44)0B«-S=SiMG»Mp 
dated  8  April  1944,,  subject!  "Employment  of  Peroojns  of  Japanese 
Anoestry  in  Army  Posts  and  Establishments  „  and  the  lam  ?  aco  of 
Airman  Identification  Cards  to  American-born  Japanese «,  and 
Naturalized  Citisena  of  Enemy  Alien  Descent," 
23/  WD  letter,  file  AG  291.1(23july45 )PR-L,  dated  28  July  1943,  subject? 
"Enlistment  in  the  WAG  of  Women  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
Japanese  Ancestry." 


a  Personnel  Security  Questionnaire  and  forwarded  it  to  Tho  Proven's 
Marsha 1  General  for  record  ohek  and  approval  or  disapproval,, 
^pprovtl  by  The  Prove st  Marshal  General  and  the  appropriate  service 
corrtnander  *a&  a  prerequisite  to  induction*    The  program  was  not  vezy 
fruitful  in  that  only  3,38  applications  w»r©  received,  many  of  which 
KW<  turned  down  be  causa  of  die  loyalty »    Ths  ?>  omen's  Arty  u;rpg 
induction  followed  the  eeneral  trend  of  the  Army  volunteer  protean 
for  irales,  in  that  a  larr*.  number  of  volunteers  was  anticipated  but 
only  a  relatively  ssiall  number  actually  volunteered, 

As  s..ated  previously,  the  Japanese  American  Joint  board  re  com- 
tended  many  Japanese  for  leave  from  the  centers  wi-ohout  determining 
their  t;ligibilii;y  for  Mr  plant  deployments,    The  ^>tr  Bel o cation 
Authority however,  released  raany  additional  Japanese  from  the 
centers  without  waiting  for  clearance  fror  the  Japanese  American 
Joint  Board 0    At  a  result,  in  Key  and  June  some  10 a 000  Japanese 

were  released  and  diffused  throughout  the  i&idwesfeera  and  eastern  part 
of  the  Onited  States c    Hundreds  of  them  sought  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  v.-»,tnl  war  plants,  in  many  instances  havinf  access  to  secret 
or  confidential  V<ar  or  Navy  Department  worka    The  War  Relocation 
Authority,  having  no  security  responsibility,  and,  acting  through 
its  field  agents,  aided  the  Japanese  in  obtaining  any  erployaems 
possible p  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  work*    Service  eoamands 
toad  procurement  districts  of  Aruy  Air  Forces  became  slarmnd  at  this 
unrestricted  employments    The  V.sr  Department  took  the  position  that 
ail  Japanese  should  be  cleared  for  employment  in  vital  w*v  plants  0 
'i'he  ^"ar  lie  location  Authority  objected  to  the  removal  of  Japanese  who 
had  not  been  cleared c    The  Provost  Viirshel  General  being  responsible 
for  the  internal  security,  be^an  the  drafting  of  an  overall  plan  for 
the  handliw;  of  Japanese  employment  problems 0    At  the  sam*)  lime 
Japanese  vers  ocaLploinin.^  of  refusal  to  perrr.it  their  attendance  at 
certain  educational  institutions  on  :;he  Army  end  Navy  prescribed 
list  which  included  these  schools  arm  colleg  es  where  classified  work 
or  caper  ir  rotation  was  being  carried  oiu    The  Japanese  American  Joint 
Board  procedure  of  pre-olearanoea  wa:j  not  working  well  in  this 
cotmectiono    The  Japanese  American  Joint  Board  mo  utillzirif  all 
facilities  at  its  command  to  investigate  parsons  of  Its  own  selection,, 
nany  of  whoa  had  no  desire  to  leave  i&he  centers «    On  the  other  Hand* 
many  persons  whoza  the  «-ar  Relocation  Authority  had  released  were 
seeking  or  had  obtained  employment  in  plants  or  facilities  important 
to  the  war  effort  without  any  determination  as  to  their  loyalty e 
The  program  established  by  the  20  January  1945  order  proved  ineffective 
as  to  policy  and  prooedure  relative  to  facilitating  employment « 

The-  5.4  October  294S  directive  contained  a  dear  stat^rent  of 

policy  relative  to  employment  of  Japanese  5.n  plants  or  facilities 

i^portwit  to  the  war  effort  or  attendance  of  such  persons  at  educational 

institutions. j  24/  The  directive  prescribed  a  procedure  for  pre-cleeranc« 

STTinicTtorT^n^ 

lcJile  subjects  Taployment  of  Persons  of  Japan.* a «  Ancestry  in 
Plants  and  Facilities  Important  to  the  War  Ffforto" 


of  such  persons »    It  provided,  hcwovrar,,  that  e,  per eon  employed  prior 
to  X*  October  1!>43  should  be  pf-rmitted  to  continue  ouch  «fiploy»«nfc 
pending  investigations    At  approadiaatnly  tlxe  same  uirac  She  i*ro-vost 
.  arshal  Onont}  had  oca antra lised  U>c  alitx  un£     bs-ersive  pro^roi.'O 
to  the  service  eons^nds  but  aa  for  as  Japanese  were  concerned  The 
Provost  iarsha!  General  retained  his  statue  aa  an  operating  agency. 
So/  Thin  was  bocsuse  the  program  was  not  sufficiently  crystallised* 
nor  eervioo  eaurasad  par?  ram  el  auf  flelantly  trained  on  Japanese 
matt«  ■«„  to  perait  iieesntraliEsfcier^    Briftf  Jyc  the  directive  providud 
that  persons  seeldnr  employment  in  a  plent  or  facility  inportunt  to 
the  war  effort  or  attendance  at  the  preeoribsd  educational  institutions 
ahould  file  a  Personnel  security  Questionnaire  with  the  scrvic«  coamand 
which  would  initiate  a  field  invest  lotion  locally  and  forward  tin 
information  to  The  "'"rovost  Uarnhal  General  for  examination  of  the 
basic  file  and  decision^  26/  Thie  decision  nlfht  take  ono  of  the  six 
foriis  provided  in  instructions  atta<jhecl  >to  tlic  directive*    The  service 
com  :und  was  left  no  discretion  as  to  loyalty  s  ljut  night  f-ary  the 
motion  after  determining  tha  LT.portt.noe  of  the  fuel llty  or  the 
Sensitivity  of  the  particular  job„    If  tho  action  b^kco      The  Provost 
.-'iarahal  General  arounted  to  a  H^Api-nHlon^  denial,  or  rer.ovsl,  c=ithar 
by  hist  or  the  appropriate  service  eoanend,  the  action  was  mroreed 
under   ar  Deparicsnt  '  nnumbered  heat  rioted  circular,  6  /-'obrwary 
1^42 j,  subject P  "^ie charge?  of  Stsbveraivea  froc  JVivate  Plants  and  -'ar 
Department  ^lants  JVivetely  Operated  of  Import?. nee  to  Ansy  iVocureroanto" 

w 

after  14  October  194?  tha  Japanese  Aiaerieaa  Jcint  Loard  ceased 
to  pas  a  upon  the  u&tter  of  war  plant  crrployncnt,  albhou.^h  the  tot  ion 
taken  in  (598  cL.cee  previously  processed  by  the  Soard  was  considered 
authoritativet 

The  Provost  -arshal  Uenerol  proocaaed  3P3£1  application::  for 
facility  Msployintnt,  reeulting  la  1,921  approvals,  310  disapprovals, 
and  no  action  in  650  cse-  s^  due  to  cesration  or  ©cplojnrent,  or  bo  a 
determination  that  the  facing  waa  not  of  sufficient  import-,  nee* 

fhe  letter  of  14  October  1943  narked  one  rather  Important  change 
*n  Invest ir.atlve  procedure*    The  investigations  instituted  by  the 
Japanese  American  Joint  Hoard  followed  the  usual  practice  of  instates 
local  record  eke  eke  and  interview-  neighbor  o  and  reformers  in  the 
area.    This  proceduro  normally  produced  tho  upst  available  inf  oniation( 
but  in  eat.f-o  of  Japanese  a  few  souths  opr-ratlon  tiwmMuitrated  iiiat.  the 
information  a e wired  In  a  neighborhood  chock  was  not  reliable  and  when 
in  conflict  with  information  eecursd  b/  &  tiheck  of  the  latelUKene* 

gt>  "Suspension  of  ftabveralvee  lYosram"  and  "AUm  rtployment 
Program* " 

g6/  US  FtiQO  ID  i'orai  oiV'sroonael  Security  <&<  stiormo  ire. 

"Zy/  i n  (ar,  aubj,  "UIb charge  of  Subv«rslvcs  Area  Private  iPlanta  and  7*ar 

department  .^lants  Privately  Operated  of  Inporfc&nof  to  amy 

Procurement  J'  5  r  ebruary  1^42  „ 


agencies,  the  latter  Ms  usually  ^-ivon  the  most  credence.    Vith  the 
departure  during  1943  of  many  thousands  of  Japanese  for  resettlement 
in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Service  Comr&nda,  the  framers  of  the  directive 
shifted  the  nphaaio  from  investigations  in  the  area  of  former 
residence  to  investigations  in  the  area  of  present  residence.    '  hile 
very  little  neighborhood  information  was  obtained  on  a  new  resident, 
personal  Interviews  with  the  subject  were  permitted..    This  represented 
another  d  eparture  from  tho  former  policy  of  not  requesting  inter- 
view* of  tho  subject*    The  Provost  Marshal  General  proce  dea 
cautiously,,  however,  in  advising  personal  Interviews,  bat  early  in 
1944,  after  examination  of  the  initial  results,  encouraged  personal 
interviews  whenever  posaiblet    This  required  indoctrination* of 
agents  in  the  service  commands  with  a  bteksround  of  Japanese  ideolony 
and  loyalty  fa  at  ore,  together  with  full  Instructions  as  to  a  psy- 
chological approaoh.    Since  the  need  for  indoctrination  was  immediate 
and  it  was  difficult  to  reach  all  v,ent3  at  once,  two  methods  were 
used. 

«„    A  course  was  Instituted  at  the  Security  Intelligence  School, 
Chlearo,  Illinois,  (Class  IV  Installation  of  The  Vovost  Marshal 
General's  Office)  consisting  of  an  ei£ht  hour  lecture  course 
delivered  to  each  olass  by  an  officer  of  the  Japanese  American  Branch 
who  travelled  to  the  school  for  that  purpose. 

b6    Officers  were  sent  twice  from  the  Branch  to  the  i'trat  and 
Third  Districts*  of  tho  Sixth  Service  Cbaaand  and  to  the  Second 
Service  Gawmnd  to  Instruct  amenta  in  those  areas • 

■ 

This  procedure  was  hi-hly  beneficial  and  marked  an  immediate 
improvement  in  fielc  invest!  &tions  and  an  increase  in  information 
obtained  from  the  subjects  on  interview    »i>en  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  beo&r.e  xrure  (;hot  his  questioner  vas  reasonably  well 
informed,  the  subject  tweet  .e  more  coaawnicative  and  less  evasive f 
frequ  ently  r.dsdtt  L:~  >  or  volunteering  substantial  information  not 
oth ertl a e  obtainable.    ..here  adequate  records  appeared  on  a  person  or 
rroup  of  peroons,  a  reoord  check  plus  a  personal  interview  was  more 
benoficial  and  More  reliable  than  the  usual  neighborhood  cheek  and 
required  less  time  end  personnel,,    This  was  particularly  true  when 
dealing  v.ith  a  cohesive  group  of  which  ovon  the  closest  neighbors 
know  very  little.,    Thn  files  of  the  Japan'  se  American  &ronoh  included 
ap-Tojcimatrly  1600  neighborhood  investigations  as  a-sinst  -norc  than 
2500  investigations  which  inoluded  the  personal  IntervLfT?.    A  comparison 
of  the  tvro  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  overwhelming  preference  for 
the  latter, 

The  directive  of  14  October  1043  provided  for  apical  from  denials 
of  consent  or  from  restriction  on  employment,  but  was  obscure  on  the 
matter  of  appeals  from  denials  for  attendance  at  educt  tional  in- 
stitutions e    This  matter  was  clarified  on  16  fcJay  154^  by  a  direotive 
providing  that  no  appeals  should  be  taken  from  acciono  ia  educational 


easeaa  2Bf 

On  Zl  Augunt  1944  a  directive  was  issued  exempting  attendance 
or  caplojrTient  at  educational  institutions  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  letter  of  14  October  1343 «  29/    This  was  accomplished  at  the 
recommendation,  of  The  Provost  marshal  General  aftar  a  staff  study 
demonstrated  that  the  access  of  s'uudrants  or  employees  to  secret 
and  confidential  research  being  conducted  at  educational  in- 
stitutions  ivas  oo  remote  that  it  did  not  justify  the  time  and 
effort  spent  in  screening  the  several  thousand  prospective  employees 
and  students o     This  action  drew  a  prompt  commendation  from  the  ,.ar 
^elooation  Authority.,  30/    However n  'laboratories  and  experimentations 
be  in  j-  conduoted  in  educational  institutions,,,  soma  of  which  ware  on 
the  .tEfjter  Inspection  responsibility  LiEt„  were  treated  a3  facilities 
important  to  the  war  efforts  requiring;  a  clearance  only  If  the 
individual  would  have  access  to  a  particular  laboratory  or  experi- 
mental facility.; 

la  til?  summer  and  fall  of  1344„  in  anticipation  qj.  an  «nriy  end 
of  tiie  Lurapean  war<,  Headquarter s*  \nay  Service  ForoeBu  directed 
drastic  reductions  in  personnel  end  security  operations.,  Revision 
of  the  14  October  1945  letter  was  seriously  considered^  in  that  the 
definition  of  n  plant  and  facility  important  to  the  war  effort  was 
believed  to  be  unnecessarily  broad  in  view  of  the  or.m^xn^  security 
situation,?    The  procedures  under  the  directive  were  &o  well 
established 5  however 0  that  it  was  deeded  inadvisable  to  undertake  ■ 
a  complete  revision  and  unnscesscril y  disturb  field  operations  - 
Instead j  a  modifying  directive  was  published  on  4  November  1944rf 
limitin. .  the  application  of  the  14  October  1943  directive  to 

aQ    facilities  included  in  the  uaster  Inspection  Weapons ibility 

Li  Btff 

bD    facilities  engaged  on  secret  or  top  seorct  contract sc 

c3    facilities  engaged  on  Amy  Air  forces  researoh,  experiments , 
engineering  and  development  projects^ 

da     ■ROilitioe  approved  for  the  reproduction  o;'  classified 
Materiel  under  paragraph  i5«  ^  380«6a  and 

28rvr^eTte7rTile'  *0  '  2  9!  ■„  2  ( 1 2May44  J 0B=S -^P..0P - a  k  dated  16  Hay  1944,, 
—        sutjeot;  "Appeals  from  Denials  of  Consent  for  the  Attendance  of 

Persons  of  Japanese  Anoeatry  at  ideational  Institutions  of 

importance  to  the  V.ar  Lfforto  n 
29/  '.TD  letter  j,  file  AG  291 0  2  Japanose  (29Aug44)QB~S-$tfiGP-ii4  dated 

31  August  1944r  subtest i  "attendance  or  Employment  of  Fers^ns  of 

Japanese  Ancestry  at  ideational  Institutions  Important  to  the 

.&r  Effort.," 

30/'  Letter  frcn  "war  Relocation  Authority  to  Provost  Marshal  General's 
Office  dated  11  August  1S44„ 
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e«    Such  other  facilities  as  may  be  hereafter  specifically 
designated  by  The  Provost  Marshal  General  3j/ 

Very  little  use  of  tho  last  provision  was  necessary,,  This 
reduction  in  cot crag a  of  the  Japanese  security  program  reduced 
the  facility  cases  sharply  and  made  the  program  second  in  importance 
to  tho  clearances  effected  under  the  l&tter'of  9  April  1944,' since 
ordnance  depots  were  making  increased  demands  for  Japanese  to  be 
employed  as  munitions  handlers, 

A3  previously  a  bated  ,  the  Jepannse  American  Joint  Board  was 
intended  as  a  temporary  agency  only,,  and  from  time  to  time  by 
tlrective  its  functions  in  ere  one  by  one  transferred  to  The  Provost 
Marshal  General,    By  1  Kay  19 44,  the  Japanese  American  Joint  l*oard 
had  completed  recomendatlons  as  to  indefinite  leave  for  approxi- 
mately 40 e 000  citi  eerie  of  Jaoanese  ancestry  over  the  a^e  of  17 
yr-ere.    On  25  RTay  1044 „  a  directive  abolished  the  Japanese  American 
Joint  Board  and  transferred  its  operations  1  functions  to  The  ^rovost 
Ilarshal  General,,  32/  Fcepresenttitives „  observers  and  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  !oard,  including  several  officers  in  The  Provost 
T'arshal  General* s  Office,  received  personal  eomrendations  fro-:  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  1  ar.  33/ Tilth  this  directive „  all  operations 
provided  *'or  in  the  directive  of  20  January  1943 ,  and  those  added  to 
the  activities  of  tho  Jop&nese  American  Jeint  i'oard  by  leter  directives, 
had  either  been  completed  or  transferred  to  The  Provost  frier shal  Genera lt. 
The  20  January  1942  directive  i.as  not  rescinded,  however,  and  ac* 
sordidly,,  its  statement  of  policy  remained  in  full  force  and  effect, 

A  complete,  history  of  the  Military  Clearance  Program  concerning 
Japanese  American  personnel  entering  the  armed  forces  is  covered  in 
a  scparc.te  chapter,  and  the  subject  is  mentioned  here  only  to  show 
how  its  policy  affected  or  v.-as  affected  by  the  general  Japanese 
progran,  34/  The  number  of  volunteers  secured  under  the  original 
program  was  negligible 0    Selective  service  for  Japanese  Americans 
was  r ©instituted  21  January  1944^  and  approximately  26,000  decisions 
as  to  acceptability  were  Riado  subsequent  to  that  date,  most  of  which 
were  hased  upon  the  records  and  files  of  the  Japanese  American  nraneh, 

Zl/  T.-b  letter,  file  AG  29  ls  2(S10ct44  JOfc-S-Smi-tr,  dated  4  November 
1944,  subject  1  "JiGiploymcnt  of  Persons  of  Japanese  Ancestry  in 
Plants  and  Ksoilities  Important  to  the  lSar  1  t'fort0H 

32/  Ktt  letter,  file  AG  29 182(  26^/44)  OB-S-F,  dated  2S  Vey  1944, 
subject*  "Loyalty  Invest!  at ions  of  American  Cjtieens  of 
Japanese  Ancestry  in  *ar  Relocation  Centers, ** 

33/  '.erorandum  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  -ar  datod  16  toy  1944, 
su  b,1  ect  1  "  U>™  enda  Li  on  »  n 

34/  See  "Military  Clrarrne*  Program. * 
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Military  clearance  of  personnel  of  Japanese  extract ion 
orlgiaatart  as  ft  function  of  the  Assistant;  Chief  of  Staff, 
WDGS,  In  February,  1943,  but  on  25  July  1344  was  delegated  to  Th« 
Prcvost  Marshal  Ganeral  and  its  operation*  were  perforaed  by  a 
Military  Clearance  Section  of  the  Japanese  Aster  loan  Branch, 
subject  to  policy  control  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2, 
WDGS. 

When  the  Japanese  American  Bran  oh  moved  to  San  Francis  oo 
in  Deoembsr,  1644,  the  Military  Clearance  Section  remained  In 
Washington  and  was  designated  a  separate  branch  of  the  Parsonnsl 
Security  Division,  IVovoat  Marshal  General1 a  Office*    tfhia  was 
deemed  advisable  in  vie*  of  the  neoessary  liaises  with  Military 
latelligoaoe  Division,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  Department 
of  Justles,  and  Selective  Service  Headquarters 0    The  separation 
of  these  branches,  however,  did  not  decrees*  the  work  of  the 
Japanese  American  Branch  but  served  mther  to  increase  it,  rrior 
thereto,  decisions  as  to  acceptability  for  military  tiervioe  could 
be  made  by  Military  Clearance  Ssotion  by  direot  examination  of  the 
individual  files  of  the  Japanese  Amerio&n  Branch     When  these  filea 
were  moved  to  San  Franoisoo,  it  was  then  necessary  that  written 
summaries  be  prepared  in  the  Japanese  American  Eranohj,  when  re- 
quested by  the  Military  Clearance  Branoh^  and  ba  forward wd  to  the 
letter  in  The  Frovost  Marshal  General's  Office,  Washington,  D„  C„ 
Sfumeroue  reehecka  were  neoeasary  in  certain  oases  and  extensive 
exchange  of  correspondence  was  necessary  <.    Between  15  December  IS 44 
and  1  September  1946,  2,427  summaries  were  furnished  by  this  Branch 
to  the  Military  Clearanoe  Branoh,, 

Ja  addition  to  the  preparation  of  aummari.ee  of  information  for 
Clearanoe  of  Japanese  American  born  citizens  prior  to  induction, 
aumnaries  of  Information  were  also  furnished  in  greater  dete.il 
concerning  persons  already  in  the  armed  forces  "who  wertt  being  con- 
sidered for  attendance  at  the  Military  Intelligence  Language  School 
at  Camp  Savage  (later  Fort  Snelling)  Minnesota.    All  Japanese 
American  appli cations  for  commissions  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  Japanese  alien  applicants  for  induction  received  by  the  Military 
Clearanoe  Branch  were  checked  agalnBt  the  files  of  the  Japanese 
American  Branch.    Since  the  Military  Clearance  Eranch  had  responsi- 
bility for  approval  of  all  other  types  of  military  service,  the 
function  if  approval  for  induction  into  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was 
transferred  to  the  Military  Clearanoe  Bran oh  in  April,  1945 * 

In  connection  with  military  clearance ,  another  function  devolved 
upon  the  Japanese  American  Branoh  in  March,  1945,    The  mission  of  the 
Military  Clearanoe  Branoh  was  to  determine  the  acceptability  or  non- 
aooegtabUity  of  individuals  for  military  service,  and  the  mission 
of  the  Western  Defease  Command  was  to  determine  the  status  of 
individuals  in  regard  to  exclusion.    The  standards  used  to  determine 


these  different  objectives  varied,  thus  creating  apparent  in- 
consistencies between  the  finding,*  of  these  two  7(ar  Department 
agencies 0    In  order  to  hold  suoh  inconsistencies  to  a  minimum, 
it  was  determined  by  Y/ostern  Defense  Command  and  The  provost  Marshal 
General  that  all  oases  wherein  an  individual  had  been  dee;ied  accept 
table  for  military  service  And  at  the  same  time  had  been  excluded 
by  Weatern  Defease  Ccwtroand,,  should  be  reviewed  jointly  by  Tfeetem 
Defense  Command  and  The  Provost  Marshal  General  to  determine 
whether  one  of  the  agencies  might  alter  its  previous  decision. 
Since  the  Military  Clearance  Branch  did  not  have  Iramediaix  excess 
to  the  necessary  basic  files0  this  rovie?*  function  fell  to  the 
Japanese  American  Branch.    All  oases  involving  inconsistencies 
were  considered  in  detail  both  by  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 
Soreening  Board,,  Western  De Cense  Command,,  and  by  an  officer  of 
the  Japanese  American  branch.    As  a  result  exclusion  orders  were 
revoked  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  oases „  and  the  Japanese 
American  Branch  prepared  summaries  of  information  and  recommended 
to  the  Military  Clearance  Branch  that  the  status  of  the  Bubjeot  be 
changed  from  that  of  acceptable  to  not  acceptable  in  two  hundred 
and  six  cases.    This  served  not  only  to  harmonise  the  activities 
of  two  separate  ftar  Oeparlanant  offices  but  also  enabled  the 
Japanese  American  Branch  to  effect  a  review  in  the  light,  of  moro 
recently  acquired  information,  of  many  border-line  cases ..  The 
review  function  involved  the  study  of  many  additional  ca& ie„ 
including  aliens 0  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hawaiian  Draft 
Boards i,  and  persons  concerning  whom  no  action  in. regard  to 
acceptability  Tor  military  service  had  been  taken;    This  program 
occupied  the  time  of  one  officer  of  the  Japanese  Americex  Branch 
from  9  March  1945  to  1  July  1945 . 

Follovfing  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  t  the  War  Department 
determined  to  admit  a  substantial  number  of  Japanese  Ame: ;, c&na  to 
the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  and  train  them  for  possible  overseas 
service  in  the  Pacific  Theater.    Selection  and  training  oame  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Intelligence b  Army  Service  Forces, 
Since  most  of  the  applicants  were  formerly  residents  of  tha  West 
Coast  area,,  the  Ninth  Service  Command  conducted  the  investigations , 
including  a  reoord  check  of  the  files  of  the  Japanese  American 
Branch.    Requoets  for  check  began  to  arrive  in  July  1945  and  in- 
creased heavily.    By  1  September,  222  requests  had  been  iscieived* 
The  Japanese  American  Branch  prepared  a  summary  of  all  derogatory 
information  included  in  the  files  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division , 
Western  Defense  Com«anda  and  the  records  of  the  Branch  in  eaoh  case, 
and  forwarded  it  to  Headquarter^  _Klnth  Service  Command,  .rhere  the 
record  check  was  consolidated  with"  the  field  report  and  transmitted 
to  the  Director  of  Intelligence,,  Array  Service  Forces 0  for  decision- 
This  function  oontinued  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Japan 
until  the  requirements  of  the  Director  of  Intelligence,  Army  Settee 
Forces 6  were  satisfied,    j  . 
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Functions  Fcrfonaed  Oth«r  ?hfta  Under  War  Department  Plreott^a 

At  the  operations  of  the  Provost  Marsh*  X  General  end  the 
Japanese  American  Joint  Board  grew-,  and  ao  mora  and  mora  infyr** 
nation  ms  collected,  the  files  of  the  Japanese  Amerioan  Branch 
became  mora  and  more  Important  as  a  central  records  agency  on 
persona  of  Japanese  ancestry*    As  a  result,  various  government 
agencies,  both  civilian  and  wiUt&rys  increasingly  sought  Informa- 
tion from  The  Provost  Marshal  General  relative  to  Japanese,    By  May 
1944  tho  Japanese  American  Bi«neh  had  accumulated  an  individual  file 
on  all  adult  eitlsen  evacuees,,  including  agency. checks  on  their 
parents,  and  Western  Dofonse  Command  reoord  oheoke  on  60  percent  of 
the  families  involved .    Special  field  investigations  totaling  3o00G 
were  also  included*    Many  agencies  established  informal  li&ison  by 
exchange  of' correspondence  with  the  Japanese  American  Brando  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information,!    The  Branch  furnished  infor- 
mation only  and  took  no  action  or  made  no  reoommsndation  in  such 
instances- 

A  number  of  American  citisens  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  vore 
residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  in  the  continental  United 
States  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  most  instances  on  visits  or 
business  trips  or  for  education «    Many  of  those  persons  desired 
to  return,    The  situation  in  th©  Central  Pacific  Area  was  very 
sensitive  and  the  Commanding  General  could  not  permit  unrestricted 
travel  of  Japanese  to  and  frcm  the  area,    Names  of  persons  ■wishing 
to  return  to  Hawaii  were  checked  against  Ihe  Provost  Marsha! 
General*1  a  records  and  results  of  the  check  sent  to  the  Coam-andlng 
Qenerals  Central  Pacific  Area,  for  decision    The  only  authority 
for  this  operation  by  The  Fawcst  3S*r«hal  General  ms  an  oral  direction 
of  the  Office  of  "the  Assletimt  Secretary  of  War0    In  December  1944,  the 
security  situation  In.  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  had  eased  end,,  as  the  man 
power  shortage  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  was  very  a  cute  „  th©  Ccnanandlng 
General  authorised  the  making  of  applications  for  return  to  '{awali 
by  almost  any  former  resident,  including  excludeea  and  int&raoea. 
Favorable  action  on  such  requests  was  dependent  upon  a  loyeslty 
che ok  and  transportation  facilities.    This  enlargement  of  the  group 
of  persons  eligible  to  apply  materially  increased  the  nmW  of 
applications  and  the  Japanese  American  Branch  made  440  record  checks n 

In  1949  the  Civil  Service  Casraiaaion  received  several  hundred 
applications  for  employment  from  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry <.  The 
Commission,  in  prooossing  these  applications,  asked  permission  to 
use  the  records  of  the  Japanese  Au&firloan  Joint  Board  and  agreed  to  an 
exchange  of  information  to  prevent  duplication  of  investigations .  As 
tit*  Japanese  American  Joint  Board  had  no  records  except  those  in  The 
Provost  Marshal  General 5 i  Office  the  authority  was  delegated  to  the 
Japanese  American  Branch,  and  thereafter  Civil  Service  Commission 
file  s  wore  opened  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  Civil  Service 
Investigator*  were  given  access  to  all  files  on  Japanese  in  The  Provost 
Marshal  General «•  Office*    Thia  mutual  coops  ration  w as  of  groat  advantage 
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both  agencies-    It  ms  limited  to  an  exchange  of  record  inf 
nation,  however,,  and  neither  agency  mete  reecsimendationa  to  the 
ether*    The  Provoat  Marshal  General,,  hewaver*  at  the  request  af 
ttoe  Civil  Service  G  amis  as.  on  „  -furnished  investigators  with'  infor- 
mation «.  8  to  evaluation  ©f  the  individual  records  of  Japanese,  Tin® 
Civil  Service  Commission  checked  approximately  875  files. 

to  dor  the  Army  and  Havy  seowity  agreements  the  War  Department^ 
through  The  Frovoet  Marshal  General,  wae  responsible  for  security  in 
all  p lasts  or  facilities  ssxeept  Hafmi  shore  establishments  and  mter- 
front  facilities.    Soma  conflicts}  of  jurisdiction  under  this  plan 
arose  over  employment  of  Individuals  on  vessels  and  naterfront 
facilities  o    Both,  the  Mavy  and  Anoy  Transport  Service  Her©  in-nolved 
as  well  as  some  facilities  vhioh  were  not  Naval  shore  establishments,, 
but  nevertheless  fell  within  H»  purview  ©f  harbor  operations ,  A 
conferema®  between  representatives  of  the  War  and  Havy  DegasftatsatBs, 
Including  the  Amy  transport  Sendee,  The  Provost  Marshal  General , 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War0  Office  of  Haval  Intelligence, 
and  the  United  States  Co&at  Guard,  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a  ■ 
directive  by  the  Coast  Guard,  31  March  1844,  providing  that  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  should  hav®  (charge  of  ei&aranoe  of  United 
States  eitisens  of  Japanese  ancestry  for  employment  on  vessels  on 
waterfront  facilities  effective  I  April  1844,35/ As  the  diraetlve 
provided  for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Instituting  a  search  of  the 
records  of  The  Provost  Marshal  Gem©ra*e  the  files  were  thereupon  opened 
to  reprosentatives  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  wio  ohooJced  all 
applicants •    In  addition.  The  Provast  Marshal  General  fumietod  aid 
and  assistance  t©  United  States  Cioast  Guard  reprosentatives  as  to 
evaluation  of  information  derived  from  the  files*    There  was  no  Tfar 
Department  authority  for  this  operation  other  than  concurrence  in 
the  United  States  Coast  ©ward  dl restive.,    Files  war®  consulted  by 
United  States  Coast  Guard  in  &?5  oases. 

The  Investigations  Division,  United  States  E®parU»nt  of  Agri= 
oultur*,  requested  The  Provost  Marshal  General  for  record  ©hacks  ©f 
individuals  of  Japanese  ancestry  #1©  sought  employment  in  certain 
division*  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Thaae 
Inquiries  wer®  answered  by  letter  report  after  a  check  of  the  files 
of  The  Provost  Marihal  General  including  T&r  Relocation  Authority „ 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  and  Office  ©f  Naval  Intelligence 
reports o    The  Provost  Marshal  General  made  no  recommendations .  There 
was  no  speeifio  authority  for  this  operation „ 

The  United  States  Secret  Bar vice.  Office  of  Strategic  Servioea, 
and  Office  ©f  Scientific  He sear  oh  and  Development  made  written  requests 
to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  for  information  oonoeming  persona  of 

36/  tfgdo  better,  ills  CG  sdi4,  SaTEeTTTTfaron'  BH>  rabjao^^'^rcflSSIre 
fer  processing  oases  of  United  States  oitisens  of  Japanese 
Descent  for  Employment  in  Vessels  and  Waterfront  Facilities'0 


Japanese  ancostry  seeking  employment  with  those  agenoies,  or  in  the 
case  of  United  States  Secret  Servioe  those  Japanese  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,    A  oheok  similar  to  that  made  in  the 
oase  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  inquiries  was 
accompli  ehed  with  the  exception  that,  by  request  of  the  United 
States  Seoret  Service,  The  Provost  Marshal  General  rendered  an 
opinion  as  to  the  loyalty  of  subject  as  indicated  by  the  records 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  also  assisted  the  Offloe  of  Strategic 
Services  and  the  Qfflee  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  to 
find  individuals  with  suitable  educational  qualifications  for  work 
with  those  agencies.    Summaries  of  information  were  furnished  to 
United  States  Seoret  Service  in  210  cases;  to  Offloe  of  Strategic 
Services  and  Offloe  of  Scientific  lies  ear  oh  and  Development  in  155 
cases,  and  to  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  S£  oases. 

Following  the  mass  exclusion  of  Japanese  from  certain  areas  on 
the  West  Coast  by  Western  Defense  Command,  certain  Individuals  sought 
to  return  to  that  area,,    These  persons  were  termed  by  Western  Defense 
Command  as  exemptee  applicants.    Before  permitting  a  person  of 
Japanese  enoestry  to  return  to  the  evacuated  area,  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  of  Western  Defense  Com-iand  required  an  application  in 
writing  setting  forth  substantially  the  same  information  as  that 
contained  in  the  basio  questionnaire  used  by  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  War  Relocation  Authority.    The  Western  Defense  Command 
checked  the  records  of  its  own  Ciril  Affairs  Division,  and  forwarded 
a  copy  of  these  records  to  The  Provost  Marshal  General  who  in  turn 
checked  his  files  and  reported  back  to  Western  Defense  CoHirr»nd  any 
additional  information  on  the  applicant  or  applicant's  family  not 
already  contained  In  the  Western  Defense  Command's  Civil  Affairs 
Division* s  record  oheok.    As  a  minimum  in  each  case,  The  Provost 
tfarshal  General's  record  oheok ' included  a  file  from  War  Relocation 
Authority  and  file  oheoks  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Offloe  of  Waval  Intelligence,  Military  Intelligence  Service  if  the 
applicant  had  any  immediate  relatives  in  the  military  service.  Ho 
reconmendatlons  were  madej  662  summaries  were  furnished*  The 
authority  for  this  operation  was  the  general  agreement  for  exchange 
of  information  between  The  Provost  Marshal  General  and  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division.    This  procedure  continued  until  November  1944  s  at 
which  time  it  was  suspended  pending  policy  changes  in  the  Western 
Defense  Command. 

In  October  1944,  the  Western  Defense  Command  determined  to  alter 
its  policy  by  revoking  the  mass  exclusion  and  issuing  individual 
exclusion  orders  in  lieu  thereof,  but  only  relating  to  approximately 
12  000  persons •    The  Western  Defense  Command  issued  an  emergency  call 
to* The  Provost  Marshal  General  to  furnish  lists  of  persons  upon  whom 
certain  major  derogatory  factors  appeared  including  particularly 
negative  answers  to  the  loyalty  question  (28  on  SS  DSS  Form  304A),  36/ 

&/   t)SS  Form  304A,  subject*.    wStatanent  of  United  States  "Cit  is  ens  of 
Japanese  Ancestry." 
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advorsa  Joint  Board  reoasEnendations  9  and  all  information  available 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  internees,  and  from  the  state 
Department  aa  to  requests  for  repatriation.    Other  miscellaneous  items 
were  iaoluded  in  the  request.    For  two  weeks  the  entire  facilities  of 
the  Japanese  American  B ratio!?,  were  devoted  to  compiling  the  lnTormation( 
and  at  the  conclusion  thereof,  two  officers  of  the  Japanese  American 
Branch  went  to  San  Franc i so o  to  deliver  and  explain  the  use  of  the 
information 6  and  for  general  oonf erenoes  with  the  Western  Defense 
Command  relative  to  operating  procedures.,    The  Western  Defense  Command 
at  the  same  time  renewed  its  previous  oral  request  that  the  Japanese 
American  Branch  be  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  facilitate  the  s;*ohange 
of  information  between  the  two  agencies  with  particular  benefit  at 
that  time  to  the  Western  Defense  Coranando  37/   On  15  Oeoembe.v  1 944 
the  Branch  was  establishad  at  th$  Presidio  of  San  r-ancisco  as  a 
Class  IV  Installation  of  The  Provost  Marshal  Generals  Olr'ice,  and  o:a 
17  December  1944  the  Western  Defense  Caioriaad  made  public  by  Proc- 
lamation 21  its  decision  to  revoke  the  mass  sxolusioa  order  offectiva 
2  January  1945,  and  during  the  interim  issue '1  appropriately  U^QOG 
individual  exclusion  orders .  38/  As  these  individual  orders  ye  re 
based  upon  rather  hastily  assembled  inf  ormaticm,,  they  wens  &\.>,>jeat  to 
review  and  during  the  ensvlng  period  until  VW  Day  the  Civil  /."fairs 
Division  of  the  Western  Defense  Command  checked  approximately  \0„00O 
files  in  the  Japanese  American  Branch  for  information  relative  to 
excluded  individuals «    During  this  procass  many  new  exclusion  >niers 
were  issued.    The  proximity  of  th<3  two  offices „  .'coated  in  the  arwae 
building  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Franc is coB  enabled  the  respective 
agencies  to  review  actual  records  rather  than  request  summaries,  of 
information  by  mall*    Thus,  the  Western  Defense  Command  activ:.ti  . 
affecting  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  varied  from  the  olA 
procedure  of  requesting  summaries  of  information  to  the  new  process  of 
examining  the  files  directly-    During  the  same  period  the  Japanese 
American  3ranoh  benefited  by  its  proximity  to  the  Western  Defense 
Command  records.    The  move  of  the  Branch  to  San.  Francisco  proved  ban- 
fiolal  beyond  all  possible  doubt fi  as  ths  files  of  'the  smo  aganoiea 
contained  all  material  information  on  Japans s&  in  the  United  States 
which  had  been  accumulated  from  all  sources  during  the  previous  two 
years . 

In  May  X94&  the  Foreign  Funds  Control  Unit,,  Office  of  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii ff  sought  information  frosa  The  Provost  Marshal 
General  as  to  the  present  addresses  sad  status  of  Japanese  internees 
and  a i tit en  exclude© s  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  whose  funds  had 
been  frosen  in  commercial  banks  in  the  Territory*    In  tbe  two 

37/ wWfcern  Defense  Command  loiter,  fYle  281.8  (SC>»  datea  i£  October 
1944,  f/ubjeots  "Determination  of  Potentially  Dangerous  Persons 
of  Japanese  Ancestry." 

38/  ASF  letter,  file  BPS  02Q(24Nov44)0B~X~SPid0CI1  dated  27  Now.nbor 

1944,,  subject*  "Transfer  of  Japanese  American  Branch,  Personnel 
Security  Division,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office./' 
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succo©d5.nf-  months  the  Japanese  toariaan  Branch  provided  the  Foreign 
Funds  Control  Unit  vdth  the  oorreot  addresses  of  all  such  y.erBcns*, 
approxlumto.lv  1,000  in  number,  and  thereafter  currently  notified 
if  of  the  narae  Rnd  identifying  data  of  any  Hawaiian  evaou«e  who 
renounced  hia  American  citizenship 0    This  information  was  furnished 
to  aid  tho  Governor  of  Hawaii  for  us©  in  his  determination  as  to 
the  unblooking  of  aooounte  and  in  establishing  necessary  commttnica- 
tion  with  persons  whose  accounts  were  to  be  unblocked • 

One  Teat  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Program 

In  1946  many  American=born  Japanese  began  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  permitting  renunciation  of  oiti»enchip0    As  notices  of 
these  acts  of  renunolation  reached  the  files  of  the  Japaouse 
American  Branch  they  were  checked  against  tho  1043  adverse  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Japanese  American  Joint  Board  with  the 
results  showing  an  astonishingly  positive  correlation*.  The 
OOmparlSon  ha. a  not  yet  been  oomploted  (1  Sopteaber  1945)  but,  of 
3,000  r enunciates,  £4  per  oent  hi.id  previously  been  subjected  \a 
adverse  recommendation  by  the.  Japanese  Anoriom  Jo:-.at  Rosrdo  The 
remaining  6  por  cent  wore  principally  females  who  were  not  subjected 
to  such  rigorous  standards  by  the  Joint  Board  and  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  no  derogatory  records  but  ware  merely  folloroug  husbands 
or  families  in  the  renunciation  processes* 
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INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW  BOARD 


The  Industrial  Employment  Review  Board  vt&s  formally  created,, 
effective  I  March  1945 .    Its  functions,  at  that  time,  were  limited 
to  hearing  and  disposition  of: 

&°    AUan  Appeals^.    Appeals  from  denials  of  consent  for 
employment  of" ^CIeho~Tn  "connec ti on  with  aeronautical  and  classified 
War  Deparlmsnt  and  Navy  Department  contracts j  1/  and. 

y*'?r  F&°^13i-'ty  Subversive  Appeals .    Appeals  by  indivi- 
duals removed  from  empToymont  in  privately  operated  facilities  of 
importance  to  the  war  efforts  because  of  suspicion  of  subversive 
activity.  2/ 

Review  was  not  obligatory  in  alien  appeals  but  was  required 
in  war  facility  subversive  appeals;  ■ 

ftc    Alien  Appeals.    By  virtue  of  provisions  of  statutes, 
regulation „  and"  "contraot,'*™bons©ut  of  the  Seoretary  of  War  or 
Secretary  of  the  Navy0  as  the  case  might  be,  was  a  prerequisite 
to  employment  of  an  alien  in  connection  with  aeronautical  and 
classified  War  DOF&rtiaent  and  navy  Department  oantraots.  No 
one  of  those  provisions  made  mandatory,  or  even  suggested^  a  right 
of  review  of  an  action  granting  or  denying  such  consents 

b„    War  Facility  Subversive  Appeals  &    The  Army  and  Navy 
"Joint  Memorandum  on  Removal  of  SuLv^ rs ivee  from  National  DeicL.se> 
Projects  of  Importance  to  Army  and  Navy  Procurement" ,  dated  10 
January  1942,  contained  the  following  specific  requirements t 

"In  oases  where  such  an  individual  wishes  to  0 on test 
the  removal^  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  re- 
moval such  individual  or  a  project  Representative  of 
Management  or  of  Employees  with  the  individual's  written 
oonssnt  must  serve  a  written  request  for  review  upon, 
the  Army  or  Navy  Representatives  who  requested  the 
removal.    Unless  euoh  y/ritten  request  for  review  is 

1/  Air  Corps  Act  of"  l92d«  o.  TSTt  44'3tat.  fU$  10  tJ.S.C.  310  (17  

and  Procurement  Regulations e  par  337. 1„  Reprint  date  29 

Jun  44j  par  61 „  AR  380«6 ,  Reprint  date  29  Jun  44. 

2/  WD  unnumbered  restricted  oiroular,  dated  6  February  1942 6  subjects 

—       "DiBoharge  of  Subversives  from  private  Plants  and  War  Department 
Plants  Privately  Operated  of  Importance  to  Army  Procurement"? 
Procurement  Regulations,  par  338 ,  Reprint  date  29  Jun  44. 

3/  SEE  "Alien  Employment  Program" 
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served  o.s  provided,  the  removal  shall  not  be 
subject  to  such  review  as  shall  bo  provided  by 
the    Under  Seoretary  of  War  or  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  l?avy,  depending  upon  -which 
service  requested  the  dismissal  <>" 

Early  Deyel^oprog^t D    Administration  of  the  programs  for  employe 
ment  of  STieni  anTTor  removal  of  suspected  subversives  vi&k  originally 
lodged  in  the  Alien  Section,  Plant  Protection  Division,  Procurement 
Branch,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War.    Following  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Anny  in  1942,  both  program's  were  aciministe'red  by 
the  Facility  Employes  Brauoh,  Internal  Security  Division.  Office  of 
The  Provost  Marshal  General,,^/  In  its  early  development,  review 
procedure  under  both  programs  waB  informal  and  administrative  In 
character  •> 

Prior  to  the  aforementioned  transfer  of  the  security  programs 
from  the  Office  of  the  Under  Seoretary  of  War  to  the  Office  of  The 
Provcet  Marshal  General,  alien  appeals  were  resolved  aft^r  informal 
administrative  review.    Complete  organisational  separation  of  the 
ravism  function  was  accomplished  on  1  March  1943. 

Appeals  resulting  from  removals  under  the  circular  of  5 
February  194S  were  very  few  in  number  prior  to  May  1942,.    Thsso  fe-v 
appeals  received  -were  accorded  an  infornal  administrative  review., 
On  4  May  1942,  the  Chief0  Facility  Employee  Branch,  Internal  Security 
Division,  crested  by  Branch  memorandum  the  "Review  Cootmi  ;tee"  as  a 
unit  within  that  Brauoh  for  thfli  purpose  of  considering  requests  for 
review  under  the  provisions  of  Part  II,  paragraph  2  (a)  of  the 
oiroular  of  5  Fobruary  1942.    To  avoid  an  unwise  admixture  oi  duties 
in  a  specific  case,  tho  memorandum  provided* 

"6.    In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  been  active  in  the  original  consideration  of  a  case 
to  bo  reviewed,  he  shall  be  precluded  from  participating 
in  the  review  of  that  case  and  the  case  shall  be  considered 
by  the  remaining  msmbere  of  the  Committee," 

Desirability  of  S^p^ato  Review  Agency .     A  considerable  seg= 
aent  of  the  po^uT&tioj^'oT'tRe"  United  States  is  alien. 5/  A  large  porticr- 
of  that  alien  population  was  skilled  in,  and  engaged  upon,  typos  of 
work  whioh  would  be  of  material  value  to  production  neodejd  for  war<,  It' 
the  rapid  conversion  from  peacetime  production  to  war  production,-  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  dictates  of  seourity  requirements  produced 
many  instances  in  which  consent  v«s  denied  for  employment  of  aliens 
in  connection  with  aeronautical  and  classified  contracts,  ^LilcewiaOj 
although  the  alien  status  of  an  individual  waB  not  neoesuarily  an 

30  J&rch  1942,  sub,}eot*  "Internal  Security" 
5/  More  than  4,,90Q„QQ0  receipt  cards  were  received  under  the  Allen 
Registration  Aot  of  1940 
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index  of  hie  loyalty,  the  conclusion  wag  inaaoapable  -that  thoro 
always  -would  be  some  oases  in  -which,  consont  would  be  denied  olthor 
because  of  apparent  affirmative  indications  of  disloyalty,,  or 
because  of  the  impracticability  of  procuring  sufficient  infornatioo 
by  customary  investigation  to  satisfy  roqulrementH  as  to  ae»ourlty„ 
Appeals  from  such  denials  by  the  aliens  oonoarned  war*  natural  and 
inevitable 0    Sinoe  the  roasons  for  denial  wars  not  d  lb  closed,,  present 
and  prospective  employers  naturally  sought  reconsideration  of  denials 
in  many  cases.    Representatives  of  employees  had  interests*  which  also 
caused  them  to  seek  reconsideration.    h$  has  been  indicated,  denials 
of  con.3ant.in  alien  oases  we.ro  often  reconsidered  upon  request  be- 
fore th©  Board  '«aa  created*    Such  re  cons  iderat  ions  .-ware  ^oministrative 
in  character.    Two  things  vera  obviously  desirable j  one,  that  a 
privilege  of  review  be  eutablisVed  in  all  cases  -where  consent  was 
denied j  and  two,  that  a  separate  review  agency  be  created.  Speoifio 
provision  was  mad©  in  the  circular  of  5  February  1942,,  for  a^pesila 
frcm  persons  removed  under  the  provisions  thereof •    Ho  requirement 
was  stipulated  as  to  the  method  of  review,  except  that  it  bo  suoh 
as  "—shall  be  provided  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  -  Until  4  May  1942,  that 

review  consisted  of  an  examination  or  reexamination  by  an  in- 
dividual officer  or  series  of  officers.    On  4  May  1942,  participa- 
tion in  the  review  by  an  individual  who  had       -  been  active  in 
the  original  consideration  -       of  that  case  was  precluded.  The  v 
divorcement  of  functions  thus  effect 3d  aa  to  sps oif io  cases  "tfas 
a  natural  evolutionary  step  Ln  the  right  direction.,    No  argument 
•was  noaessary  to  establish  the  da sir ability  of  separation  of 
the  roviistr  function  a  p  which  should  be  quasi",  judicial  in  nature,, 
from  the  original  action,  which  waa  administrative  or  executive 
in  nature,.    Tilth  improvements  in  the  personnel  situation,-  this 
functional  separation  was  locompliahed  shortly.    Consonant  with 
the  dictates  of  legal  and  historical  precedents.,  it  w&b  tetermised 
that  the  review  function  above  should  be  separated  sharply  along 
organisational  linoa  from  the  functions  connected  dirsctly  or 
Indirectly  with  actions  from  which  appeals  ware  tak»:i*    i!he  crea= 
tion  of  the  Eoard  accomplished  functional  and  organisational 
segregation.)    Officers  assigned  to  the  Board  -tfcen  it  was  estab- 
liohed  on  1  March  1943  wore  engs-god  exclusively  in  disposing  of 
appeals.    No  duties  or  responsibilities  were  impossed  upon  then 
which  had  any  other  than  an  appellate  relation  to  original  actions 
frcm  which  appeal  3  were  taken, 

Mission  and  Functions .    The  mission  of  the  Industrial  Baploy- 
raent  Review"  Board" was  id  serve  5,o  a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  TVar;)  Secretary  of  the  flavy,  Under  Secretary  of  7?ar  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  deciding  appeals  from  certain  actions  restrict-" 
ing  or  precluding  the  employment  in  connection  with  the  war  effort^  inal 
~ Investigation Activities " 
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Gtatiatioa on criminal in vs e t i gabl on ® o endue bed under hie super- 
vision* Th« letter al.3o provided that requeue 3 frav services 
o cwmande r® for ooyiao of reports of individual criminal Inver, i~ 
Gd-tions o on duo ted at data m installations be granted and tbit 
copies of such reports he furnished to the requesting service 
CGrcmander. This Army Air Poroes letter was also published in 
an Army Service Forces circular for the information and guldur.^a 
of all service ccrjEaaadc. 12/ publication of this letter resu'J 4 »d 
in greatly improved relations between service cdfTtnands and Claes 
HI Installations and particularly in obtaining complete statistics 
by service commands on criminal investigation activities at all 
military installations within the Zone of tho Interior. 

During the latter part of 1944.. there arosei a need for further 
clarification of the eorvi.ee commander®* responsibility over c.-ivinal 
investigation® at Class III (Army Air Forces ) installation® , particu- 
larly with respect to the administration of confidential funds. 

Cause quently, a confidential Army Service Forces letter, prepared 
by The Provost Marshal General „ was distributed on 10 February 
1945 to ccmmandiag gen oral s of all nmnbered service commands and 
the Military District of Washington. 13/ This letter gave aptoiflc 
instruction® regarding conditions under whioh service commander® 
would assume direct control ana charge of criminal investigations 
at Claes HI installations , and alec instructional regarding the 
administration of 'confidential funds for the conduct of criminal 
Investigation® at Class HI installations . The letter resulted 
in complete olarificatior of the' responsibility of the service 
ctmmander for oupsrviRlor over criminal lnvoatigaticn at Clast 

III Installations j, and. provided him with adequate control through 
the administration of confidential laveEtigativg funds at data 
HI installations ■. 

Paragraph 6a(4 )(ft)ll , Army Regulations 170=10,, 24 December 
1942, provided that service coramandyre were reapcmiibie for 
provost marshal investigative function® at Claes IV (Technical 
Service) installations. Upon request of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation, thie function was raviooti esi 22 January 194c, to read, 
"Provost, marshal investigative functions, except at ports of 
embarkation.' 1 14/ Thereafter, all criminal investigation® con- 
ducted at port’s~of embarkation, were under tho direct supervision 
of the Chief of Transportation and close liaison was maintained 
between The Provost Marshal General and the Chief of Transporta- 
tion. This delineation of responsibility did not create any 

IV AS ft Circular * 

T£/ ASF letter, file SPX 000.3 (11 dan 45) OU-S-SPICT-M, dated 

10 February 1945, subjects "Criminal Investigation - Army 

Air Force® Installations" 

14/ WD Circular Wo. 25, dated 22 January 1945 




confusion op result la a relaxation of the criminal investigation 
program op other change,, except that monthly criminal investigation 
statistics covering ports of embarkation were submitted to The 
Provost Marshal General by the Chief of Transportation instead of 
by the service commander 8,, 

Several questions were raised during the summer of 1944 by 
service commanders concerning thivir jurisdiction over investigation 
of discharge from the army allegedly secured through misrepresentation,, 
concealment B a r fraud* Theao questions wore answered by a confidential 
liar Department letter* dated 10 September 1944, to commanding gene pal •* 
major commands,, theaters of operations,, service commands,, and independent 
base commands., 16/ This letter placed the responsibility for investiga- 
tion directly upon the commanding general of the service corcioand 
within which the soldier was stationed at the time of his discharge,, and 
also directed that the commanding general of the service command take 
final action In each ©»*s© in accordance idth the circumstances as 
reveal od by the Investigation? It soon became necessary to clarify the 
legal question* "llhen my a discharge allegedly secured through fraud 
be rescinded?" An opinion was obtained from The Judge Advocate General 
in a aomoroxulu®, dated 1 June 1946 „ which stated that the Map Deportment 
may elect to rescind an honorable discharge for fraud ( upon decision by 
the War Department or its representative chat the physical disability 
resulting la honorable discharge had been Intentionally self -inflicted,, 16/ 
If the discharge ie rescinded for fraud,, (a) the soldier may he tried 
by court-martial for hia fraud,, as well a?, for intentionally incurring 
a disability,, or (b)„ If trial by court- -murtial is not desired or does 
not result in his dishonorable discharge,, the War Department may discharge 
hia under conditions other than honorable.. 



Criminal investigation s conducted at posts,, camps „ and stations 
were generally accomplished by enlisted personnel under the command 
of the poet provost marshal? Such personnel carried the Military 
Occupational Specialty (MOS) classification of 301 and as such wort 
not entitled to the uc© of confidential funds in the execution of 
their duties-, Reports from the nervlos uoaBaands Indicated that 
approximately 9G?£ of the criminal investigation* during the first 
half of ,1945 were ar nduotad by criminal investigators (MOS 3-01) 
and IQjC by agents of the Security Intelligence Corps Pursuant to 
the request of sever"*! service commanders,, confidential funds were 
made available for aso by criminal investigators in the investigation 
of crime and pertinent instructions were published in a confidential 
letter dated IS June 1946 to the commending g?:. era Is of 



IF 
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"w ncttcrTTO T 

September 1944* subjects "Policy Covering Disposition of Reports 
Concerning Discharges from the tony Allegedly Secured through 
Misrepresentation,, Concealment or Fraud" 

JAG memorandum, file SPJGA 1945/47118, dated 1 June 1946*, subjects 
"Rescission a* Modification of Honorable Discharge* Based Dp on 
Physical Di ©ability Intentionally Self -inflicted" 




Tho numbered cervioa ocmmandii and th® Military District of 
Washington. 1 lj Those inetruotlaoa provided that confidential 
funds* might be made available by the service oomniander for uet . 
by qualified criminal investigators o The question immediately 
arose * "What qualifications should an individual possess in order 
to be permitted to conduct criminal investigations and* the re for© ,, 
bo eligible to use confidential funds?" Accordingly,, a set of 
guides were published on 16 July 1946 to the Commanding General „ 
Seventh Service Commando and information copies were sent to the 
o cam and tug generals of all other service commands.. 18/ The policy 
was adopted that the determination of whether an individual poesestes 
neoeesary qualifications must be made by the service oommondare • The 
question was also raised regarding what constitutes suitable identi- 
fication for criminal investigators and who »as responsible for' the 
issuance of such identifications. It was decided that The Provost 
Marshal General would provide aervioo commanders with suitable identi- 
fication folders in blank and the service commander would be respon- 
sible for the issuance of the identifications. This decision watt 
transmitted to tho ocsam&nding general of each service command at the 
time that identification folders were provided* 19/ Badges were not 
authorized or provided. 



Criminal Investigation Within The Military Establishment 



In 1944* The Provost Marshal General's responsibility for the 
preparation of general policies * plana, and prooeduree and the 
exercise of staff supervision and oontrol over criminal investiga- 
tion within the military ; stubliahment was limited to "within tho 
jurisdiction of the Army Service Forces «" This limitation resulted 
in a serious operating handicap and required cloeo aooperaticax and 
liaison with the Amy Air Forces and th© Army Ground Forces * It 
became apparent that a single War jDeparbnent agenoy should be 
reap one lb la for staff supervision over the. investigation of crime 
within the whole army. Therefore „ in order to provide efficient 
and affective service for overseas commanders requesting investiga- 
t ions in the Zone of the Interiors The Provost Marshal General 
as Burned responsibility for coordination of arininal investigation 
cases between the Zone of the Interior and overseas commands;. 

Hume roue oases being Investigated oversea® ware referred to the 
War Department for investigation of undeveloped leads in the 
United States* Similarly* many investigations initiated in the 
service commands required the investigation of undeveloped leads 
in overseas organisations „ particularly sino'J subjecta of in- 
vestigation,, during the course of investigation* had transferred 



Wf A^F~Ietter* ,M fTlo~S?!l6H, dated 19 June 194F7 sub jeot” ’^drimina 1 
Investigations at Posts, Camps „ and Stations'* 

IB J FMGO letter* file SFJIGIU dated 16 July 1945* subject* 

— f "Qualifications of Criminal Investigators" 

19/ PMGO letter o file SPMGR, dated 10 October 1945* subjects 
"Criminal Investigators Identification” 
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from the Zone of the Interior to theaters of operation.. 

In the Zone of the Interior, criminal investigations sera 
conducted,, in large part, by personnel under the ocrananding generals 
of tiie service commands. In overseas theaters , criminal investiga- 
tions were oonduated entirely by personnel of the various criminal 
investigation stations, under the provost marshals of the theaters 
of operations . Sinoe The Provost Marshal General exercised no 
command function outside of the Array Servioe Forces , it wee necessary 
that all criminal investigation cases referred to overseas commands 
and requiring a report of investigation be transmitted as a War 
Department oemmunicatiou by The Adjutant General. This procedure 
resulted in successful operation and prcmpt handling of criminal 
investigation cases referred to overseas commands* 

Criminal investigation statistics, as described above, were 
received each month freaa the service commands and the Chief of 
Transportation and analysed by The Provost Marshal General. Statistics 
on the extant of crime in theaters of operations were not available in 
the War Department, and It was deemed advisable by Th® Provost Marshal 
General that such statistics be submitted to him in order that com- 
parisons could be made as to the extent and type of crime in the 
various components of the army. This was discussed in June 1S45 
with the Assistant Chief of Staff,, Operations Division,, War Depart- 
ment General Staff,, and the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-l and G-2, 

War Department General Staff, all of whom indicated informal con- 
currence 'in the plan. Thereupon, on 11 August 1946, a War Depart- 
ment letter was published to the commanders of all oversees oo?nmfi>id3 „ 
stating that "The Provost Marshal General is charged with respon- 
sibility for staff supervision over the conduot of criminal invest!- 
getion within the military establishment." The letter also provided 
for submission to The Provost Marshal General of monthly reports of 
original investigation activities within each command. 20/ 

United States Army Property Mailed Into the United States by Military 
Personnel Overt Teaa ’ 

In July 1944, three reports were received from the Sixth Servioe 
Command that the Collector of Customs at Milwaukee, ffinoonain, had 
intercepted parcels, believed to contain stolen government property, 
mailed by military personnel overseas to addressees in this country. 
These constituted the first reports of this kind brought to the 
attention of The Provost Marshal General. These oases were referred 
to the proper overseas commanders for investigation and report to 
The Provost Marshal General, ouoh report to include instruct lens 
covering disposition of the intercepted properly. 

2<y WD letter,' "file AG>/i 5r 05<CTTI5“'jul 45} CB=C-SPl^~iai iTT5 

August 1945, subjeotj "Criminal Investigation Activities 

within the Military Establishment" 
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Similar reports wore subsequently received at irregular inter- 
vn Is from the Milwaukee Customs office thru the Sixth Service Com- 
mand, totaling tvo or three such reports e&oh month, and one report 
was received in August 1944 from the Atlanta Customs office thru the 
Fourth Service Cor.imneU Ho reports were reoeivod from any other 
source in 1944* 

The procedure for handling the few reports vddch were received 
was to inform the service comand that the report had been referred 
to the appropriate theater commander for investigation, and that the 
property should be retained either by the servioe oonnaad or by the 
customs examiner pending receipt of instructions covering disposition 
from the overseas commander o In approximately 99®. of these c .uea, 
the overseas coirtunder took the necessary disciplinary action without 
requiring that the property be forwarded to the theater as evidence. 
Since the Sixth Service Command was the only one reporting cares of 
this kind* instructions were issued to the commanding general of that 
oo:mand on 30 January 1945 2 \/ as follows 

’’It is the desire of "this o 'fi ce that v.hen Customs official^ inter- 
cept shipments containing items Tiiieh are government property from .... 
overseas Stators* full report of the details be submitted to this of- 
fice for referral to the appropriate theater camnnnder r.d that the 
property be held until Its disposition is directed." 

This procedure was satisfactory 1 , although delays of from six wc'.ks 
to several months were experienced in recoivinr, reports from theaters of 
operations. This condition was to be expected, hov- ever, because mili- 
tary personnel uversoas were constantly changin'; station, and the cor- 
respondence iiad to to forwarded to several different organisations, 
through channels. In some instances, of crurse, the overseas investi- 
gation revealed that the intercepted item was actually the personal 
property of the sender ar.d, therefore, should be released to the ad- 
dressee. In the rajority of oases, however, overseas investigations 
revealed that this property had boon either stolon or otherwise mis- 
appropriated, and should be turned in to the supply officer at the 
nearest post, Oomp, or station. 

Since intercepted government property vsa i.eitif; reported during 
the latter part of 1944 by only one of the smaller customs offices, 
vis, Milwaukee, it * as believed that large quantities of government 
property were probably entering the ccuntry via mail parcels from 
military personnel overseas through other tu.tl larger we toms offices „ 
Accordingly, a conference v;as held with fhe Chief, .'feforcoriont Branch, 
Bureau of Customs, on 1 January 1945, to oet&rminc wliat instrictiona 
had been issued to nustoow examiners throughout the country, on the 

2 V R’bd letter, file SKiGIi 333.5 - shite, iiheila ( 65-70 J, dated 30 
January 1945, subject: “Bureau of Custom Interceptions" 
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subjeot* end to work out an arrangement who re by The Frovost Narshe.1 
General might receive complete information on articlea of Uni ;od States 
government property sent to or brought back to the United Sts tee from 
overseas by military personnel* in order that proper disciplinary notion 
could be taken against the bearers or senders when such action me in- 
dicated. It was determined at this conference that all customs ware- 
houses were then on a ourrent bas ie * that detained government property 
was being delivered to the nearest military installation if Army pro- 
perty * or to the nearest Naval installation * if Navy property. Thin 
procedure was in aocordanoe with a Bureau of Customs circular letter* 
dated 22 October 1943 22/ which was later amended by Bureau of Cut' toms 
circular letter dated T’becember 1943. 23/ 

Those letters provided that property delivered to the nearest mili- 
tary or Naval installation should be accompanied by a report of the 
oiroumstanoes in each oneo and that a list* identifying the articles 
removed and stating the reasons therefor, should bo placed in the package 
from whioh the artiolos have been removed before release of the package 
to the post office for delivery to the addressee. Insofar as could be 
determined, tjl le artiolee received by the military installations were 
returned to military supply ohaiinolo* and the reports were filed without 
further aotion in aooorc’anoe with War Department Memorandum Ko. V7G6Q- 
31-43, dated 29 June 1943. 24/ Under this procedure * no disciplinary 
action against offenders was possible and measures could not be taken 
to prevent or discourage other personnel from making similar shipments 
of stolen government property. 

In addition to parcels containing government property being re- 
ceived through the mails* it was discovered that government property me 
being brought into the United States in baggage and other personal of- 
feote of military personnel returning from overseas • A War Department 
memorandum dated 7 January 1944* directed that all government owned 
property and other unauthorised articles be withdrawn by inaj octlng of- 
ficers at overseas commands* and that government owned property and 
other prohibited items* discovered in baggage by customs officials or 
inspecting offioere at ports of embarkation in this country* be with- 
drawn from the baggage. 25/ Procedures similar to .interoeptions of mail 
pa roe la , as described in l!Ee preceding paragraph* were followed. 

~22 / Bureau df 1 CiTsVonis' Cl f ouYa'r "Lett'ar* fila~74l»fe* datoff 2‘^^cToS<rr~]S42r," 
res Disposition of Government property and captured enemy equipment 
brought into or sent to the United States from theaters of war 
23/ Bureau of Customs Ciroular Letter* file 741.6, dated 3 December 1943* 
re: Disposition of Government property and captured enemy oquipnent 
brought into or sent to the United States from theaters of war 
24 / WD Memorandum No. W&50-31-43, dated 29 June 1943, subjects "Disposition 
of United States Army Property Confiscated by the Bureau of Customs* 
25/ 7/D Memorandum No. W65-45-43, dated 19 October 1943, subject "Return 
.of Baggage and Personal Effects of Military Personnel free; Oversea* 1 
WD Memorandum No. W55-45-43, Changes No. 1, dated 7 January 1944 
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In order to insure that reports of Interceptions of government 
property by oustows officials would be forwarded through military chan- 
nele eo that disciplinary action could be taken when the need therefor 
wae indicated, an Army .Service Poroee letter to the owjmEjQding generals 
of the numbered service commands and the Military Dietrict of Washington 
waB published on 24 March 1345. 25/ This letter directed that service 
commanders establish liaison, with local collectors of cuetome and re- 
quest from them complete reports of all interceptions of government 
property. The service commanders were then required to transmit such 
reports to The Provost Marshal General,, who in turn initiated neoes- 
oary action for an overseas investigation and report oovering instruc- 
tions regarding disposition of the property. This letter resulted in 
close liaison being established between representatives of the service 
commanders and local cua toms officials c . Approximately thirty to fifty 
reports, per week, of intercepted government property were received by 
The Provost Marshal General during July and August 1946 . 

In order to prevent, or at least greatly curtail, the mailing of 
government property at the source. The Provost Marshal General reocm- 
mended, on 3 Maroh 1945, 27/ that a War Department letter be dispatched 
to all overseas cenmanda ^presenting the problem involved in the in- 
spection of the large number of parcels being mailed into this country, 
and directing the establishment of local systems for inspection and ex- 
amination of all packages prior to mailing. The proposed letter, as r«~ 
vised by the Assistant Chief of Staff, Operations Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff, was published on 20 March 1946. 28/ This letter re* 
quested comments from each over seas major command ln“oertain proposed 
oontrol measures and Indicated that further orders would b© issued by 
the War Department when the comments had been received* 

Following receipt of the comments f ram the overseas ccramande, a 
War Department letter was published on 12 June 1946, directing that, 
all overseas commands establish and maintain a system for the effective 
inspection of parcels prior to mailing, to insure that government pro- 
perty was not being sent hone illegally. 29/ The letter also required 
that a report of action taken, with oopise of any directives issued, be 
mailed to the War Department, Attention* Operations Division, War 
Department General Staff. Reports from all theaters were received and 
transmitted to The Provost Marshal General for analysis, These reports 
revealed that positive action was being taken, in accordance with the 
provieions of the War Department letter of 12 June 1946, to prevent the 
mailing of government property and ether unauthorised articles . 

g y Tsns& sr, mv> s EM^fcrore.grTis i&r ^T^s7~datc^Tito7cS 

1945, subjeoti "United States Army Property Mailed into the United 
States by Members of the Amed Forces Abroad" 

27/ Summary Sheet, dated 3 March 1946, subject: "United States Army 
Property" 

28/ WD letter, file AG 400.73 (13 Mar 46) 0B~S«-E-M, dated 20 March 194b „ 
subject: "US Government Property Mailed to the United States by 
Members of the Armed Poroea Overseas'* 

29/ WD letter, file AG 400*73 (7 Jun 45 JOB-S-E-M, dated 12 June 1945, 

subject! "United States Amy Property Hailed to the United States 
by Members of the Armed Forces Abroad" 
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On 14 April 1945 , The Provost Marshal General received from the 
Chief of Staff, Amy Service Force a, a memorandum outlining; the aoute 
problem confronting the o olio c tore of customs at ooastal porta, and 
directing that necessary stepe be taken by The Provost Marshal General 
to assure the adequate inspection of ships and personnel passing 
through the ports for the prevention of smuggling of United States 
government property » 50/ The memorandum emphasised that, because of 
limited customs personnel for inspection activities, only about 20$ 
of the equipment illegally passing through the San Francisco port, as 
an example, was being recovered. The seriousness of this situation was 
shown in a letter dated 1 Dooember 1944 from the Collector of Customs at 
San Franoisoo to the Officer in Charge of the Distribution Division, 
Field Branch, Ninth Service Command, San Francisco. 51/ 

The Commissioner of Customs was requested to determine the total 
nwnber of military personnel required at the various customs porta to 
supplement the activities of the customs examiners, and a reply was 
received on 18 May 1945 that 415 such personnel would be required * 
Consultation with the Chief of Transportation resulted in a rooommGnda- 
tion to the Chief of Staff, Army Servioe Foroes, that military person- 
nel should not bo used to assist customs examiners in the search of 
vessels at coastal ports, but, instead, that such assistance be pro- 
vided by personnel of the Coast Guard-. This was considered preferable 
because the Coast Guard, in its role as the Maritime Police Force, had, 
since Its Inception, assisted customs agents in boarding and inspect- 
ing vessels * This recommendation was accepted by the Chief of Staff, 
Amy Servioe Forces, and a letter to the Acting C omuls si oner of Cus- 
toms on 23 July 1945 32/ outlined the study made by the War Department 
and suggested that the i no oo scary assistance be obtained from personnel 
of the United States Coast Guard. 



Another survey conducted by the Commissioner of Cue tan;:: at the 
request of The Provost Marshal General revealed that, at some customs 
ports of mail entry, as little as 1 % of the parcels reoeived were being 
inapeoted, and that the other 99$ wore being passed with no examination 
whatsoever. Other customs poita reflected a better record of examina- 
tions, but the ovor—all average of the number of parcels inapeoted in 
April 1946 was approximately 4 or 5 percent of the total number re- 
oeived from overseas. The Bureau of Customs did not have sufficient 
personnel to make a more complete inspection, and additional personnel 
was not available because of manpower shortages throughout the country. 
Consideration was given to a request from the Commissioner of Customs 
for 160 military personnel to assist in the examination of paokagea, 
but this request was disapproved because the Director of Personnel, 

Army Service Forces, was unable to provide enlisted men for this purpose * 



ZUT 
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31/ 

32 / 



ASF Memorandum , file SPDDL 475, dated 14 April " 1946^, subject; 

"Illegal Return of United States and Captured Enemy Equipment from 

Overseas Theaters" 

Bureau of Custass letter,' dated 1 Deoember 1944, ret Firearme entering 
this country 

PMGO letter, dated 23 July 1945, ret Supplement to inspection force 
in search of vessels end civilian crew members arriving from over- 
seas theaters 
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To provide assistance to customs examiners at the larger cub=» 
tome ports of mail entry ® & study v:aa made in Mar oh 1945„ to determine 
the practicability of the use of a machine known a® the Xnspeotosoope „ 
This machine operates on “Use X**Ray or fluorescent principle,, and en= 
ablec an operator to view the contents of a package without opening it. 
It has been used with considerable auooesB at industrial installations 
to prevent the stealing of email tools by employees,, as described in 
the circular® "InspectoBOope®" published by the Sicular Company of 
San Francisco® California. 3jj/ A teat installation wao mado in th® 
customs section of the San Francisco Post Office in April 194-5. . It 
was so successful in revealing government property and illegal war 
trophies in parcels mailed by military personnel overseas that addi- 
tional Installations were made during th® summer of 194£ in cuetcsaf 
offices at New York® Los Angelos® St. .Pau 1 , and Seattle. The us© of 
the Inspectoeoopo greatly increased the matibor of parcel© which could 
be processed by a crew of inspectors.. The Ins pec toa copea wore oper- 
ated by military personnel provided by service commando rc under their 
bulk allotments. A craw of approximately eight men was required for 
the operation of each machine. The cost of the type of Ihspeotoscope 
used was $4®260.00® f.o.b.® San Francisco® California. 

War Trophies Mailed into the Un ited St ates by Military Pers onnel 
Over® see * ' ' 



Promulgation of policies regarding the possession of items of 
captured enemy equipment by individual member® of the Amy vaa the 
responsibility of the Director of Intelligence® Army Service Forces.* 

In the inspection of mail parcels „ many unmailable items were dis- 
covered® such ns explosives and weapon# capable of being concealed tan 
tha person. To prevent the mailing of unauthorised items of captured 
enemy equipment the Dimeter of Intelligence® Amy Service Force#® • 
with the concurrence of The PE'ovost Marshal General and other interest" 
ad agencies,, prepared and published a War Department Circular concern- 
lug the retention of certain items of captured enemy equipment. 34/ 

Reports of war trophies intercepted at customs ports cl ;aai 1 
entry,, because they were either unauthorised or mailed in violation 
of War Department directives® were received by The Provost Marshal 
General in large quantities in May and June 1945. Initially® many of 
the reports were forwarded overseas for the Information of the theater 
canmtmder and for such action as h® sdgbt deem appropriate. Because 
of the minor disciplinary nature of the infractions involved^ it was 
decided that confiscation of the war trophies was sufficient punish- 
ment® and further reports to overseas command or s were not necessary. 
Therefore, in July 1946® The Provost Marshal General informed the 
service commands that reports involving war trophies need no longer bo 
submitted to The Provost Marshal General. 

Iffi/ ff Inspe6%oacopo u Circular " — — — 

'SjJ WD Circular lio. 155 ® dated 28 May 1945 
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Criminal Investigation l&nual 



A field manual on criminal investigation, written in The Provoet 
Marshal General's Office, wa3 published and distributed to all com- 
ponents of the Army in July 19U5» 35/ The nfinual, consisting of 
26 chapters, 2 appendices, and 12 3”Tllus tra ti ons , was designed to be 
of particular assistance to criminal investigators and provost mar- 
shals in the field, and to serve as a handbook or textbook for in- 
structional purposes* 

Crime Laboratory 



On 1 May 19U5, there was established at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
a Class IV installation of The provost Marshal General's Office, known 
as the Scientific Investigations Branch* 36 / This Branch was charged 
with responsibility for the processing of evidence submitted to it for 
scientific analysis in order to assist Army investigators In solving 
crimes* The Branch was located at Fort Sam Houston because Tho Prov- 
ost Marshal General's School was at the same installation, and crime 
laboratory methods could more easily be taught to students with the 
laboratory located close to the school than if it were some distance 
away* 

3%/ Criminal Investigation Manual, FM 19~20 
j6/ ASF Circular No. 1$7, dated 2 May 19hS 
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APPREHENSION QP ABSENTEES 



Among other functions , The- provost Marshal General -pas charged 
Kith the risaion of preparing general jx.CLf.ciee and proiadures end 
exercising staff supervision and control over all matters relating 
to the apprehension of absentees, deserters, and escaped military 
prisoners (other than prisoners of ») , End the guarding of mili- 
tary prisoners -within the ccmtinental limits of the United States . 



The mission pertaining to the apprehension of absentees was 
assigned to The Provost Marshal General 'ay the Chief cf Adndnis- 
trative Services, A.3.F., on 30 January ipU3 as a result of in- 
font?! conferences held between Brigadier General Archer 1. Lerch, 
Assistant- The J**cvost Marshal General, and Brigadier General Madison 
Pearson, Deputy Chief of Administrative Services, A,S.F.i/ The spe- 
cific assignment of this mission was appropriate at that time since 
the strategic situation and the manpower shortage made it necessary 
that uniform policies be prepared immediately, to provide for the 
maximum utilisation of all personnel in the Army. Moreover, person- 
nel absent without leave, whose services were lost by reason! of their 
absence, constituted a large source of treined Manpower* 

Gtafi supervisiijn over the guarding of military prisoners (other 
than prisoners of war) w®s assigned to The provost Marshal General on 
3 December 1?U3 by the Camnandiug General, Army Service Forces.^,/ 

The continuing manpower shortage made it imperative that uniform 
policies lor all service commands be prepared and that they outline 
jnethcda of obtaining the maximum use of personnel in the guarding af 
prisoners, so that the confinement and movement cf pria oners could b& 
conducted with a minimum of supervisory personnel and a maximum of 
security. 

Until 6 January l?Ut, these fUicticju : were performed by the 
Military police Division. On that date. The Provost Marshal General 
created the Provost Division and charged these functions to this new 
division 



The Ir a/oat Martha! General 1 a mission in connection with the 
apprehension of absentees required consideration of such other factors 



T7TSr7Eri 5 r«5rci : ^ei' of Administrative Services, SOS, SPAAU 2£l, 

~ dated 30 January 191*3, res "Apprehension of Deserters" 

2 / jieu&o from CtnaosadjuBg General, AGP, 5F1CX, dated 3 December I9u3, 
subject i "Establishment of Army Service Forces Internal Security 
Policies' 1 , . 

3/ FslGQ Office Orders No. 3, 10 Januaiy 19W*j 

- Functional Organisation Chart, 15 March 19Ui, Provost Division 




ao morale . indoctrimtion of' comzsnders and tioopu In the seriousness 
of being AWQL, the utilisation of the press end radio for the educa- 
tion of the public, and the Malawi xute of civilian law enforcement 
agencies and other appropriate civilian and military agencies . . How- 
ever, before any aggressive action could be taken it was necessary 
to detem.ne the nunber of absentees and to inform *11 interested and 
responsible military agencies thereof. Ho statistical breakdown of ab- 
jence or returns was extant. Accordingly, The Adjutant General agreed 
on 1 February l?ali to furnish The Provost Marshal General monthly 
statistical reports of absentees from and returnees to military con- 
trol by branch, gra-te, age, race , comnanu, and major subordinate coo- 
auind aasigtuent . The first repeat was received during March 191a for 
January 19U4, and permitted compilation of statistics shewing the 
ratio of absantees and returnees ,*± / 

In order to impress service commanders with the seriousness of 
the problem and the necessity for aggressive action and to mue it 
known that The provost Marshal General was responsible far stuff 
supervision over apprehension of absentees, a confidential Arvjy 
Service Farces letter v/ae published on 21 March 19hU informing ser- 
vice ccarniunders of the necessity to review immediately their pro- 
cedures ana to implement or revise wham, if necessary .5/ This letter 
vms followed by an ASF Circular published on 7 April 19Ui directing 
that all personnel engaged in apprehension activities be ins true tod 
to incre&oe cheir efforts Ao additional aggressive action was 
necessary, the following programs were established. 

1. Utilisation of Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Fingerprint Re cords 

2. Federal Bureau of Investigation Assistance program 

a. A?TQL Military Personnel Other Than Escaped 
General prisoners 

b. Apprehension of Escaped General Prisoners 

3. Return of United States Army Absentaes from Canada 

U. Return of Uui t^d States Army Eeeertare in Mexico 

$. Coope.'atlon of Immigration and Naturalisation Service 

6. Return to Military Control of Canadian Absentees 

7. Liaison 'filth Bar Department and Outside Agencies 

8. Control of preparation of Foma No. k$ «nd U6 

iJii liga tion of Federal Bureau of Investigation Fingerprint Recor ds 

The “Monthly Statistical Analysis of A??OL“ rove&led that appro xi- 
ujately 90 £ of all personnel absent without leave uere returned to 
military control within the first 1$ days of absence. It was concluded, 

ly su^ietfars nalyais of AWOL 

5/ ASF ltr, file SPX 220-8 (17 MPy UijOB-S-SPMOR, 21 March 19UU, 

— subject! "AWOL - Continental United States" 

6/ Section I , Army Service Forces Circular lio. ?6, ? April 1944 
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therefor a, that primary efforts snauid be directed towards returning 
to military control all old time absentees , that is, absentees dropped 
from the rolls after 30 days absence and not returned to military con- 
trol. 

Follcfflng the procedures initiated by the H&vy Department, an 
informal agreement was reached in May 19 J +4 between The provost Marshal 
General and the Federal Bureau of Investigation whereby the FBI agreed 
to compare the fingerprints of all absent military personnel reported 
to them by the TJar Department against other fingerprints on file or 
subsequently received by them, usually as a result of the comma eion 
of a civil or criminal offense or for the purpose of qualifying for 
employment in essential industry, and to transmit the information so 
obtained, to The Provost Marshal General for apprehension purposes. 

To utilise these facilities effectively, it wss necessary to 
obtain the names of all personnel absent without leave and not re- 
turned to military control and to set up a method whereby such in- 
formation could be kept current. Information concerning the statue 
of AffCi ' e not returned to military control wue obtainable only from 
the separate AG machine records units in the United States. However . 
information concerning returns to military control isaa available in 
ITar Department files. 

Tile Adjutant General agreed to furnish the necessary inf creation 
and a procedure, concurred in by 0-1, TOGS ; Control Division, ASF; The 
Adjutant General; and Military personnel Si vision, ASF, w*s adopted on 
22 July 194 U by the publication of a War Department ircular which 
provided that a one-time report containing the cams., grade, and serial 
number of each absentee dropped frea the rolls and not re turn ad to 
military control during the period 1 September 1$*3 to 3C June 
be submitted by The Adjutant. General to The Provost Marshal General 
for transmittal to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for the pur- 
pose of reporting as many of the long time absentees as The Adjutant 
General's records could provide Further, The Adjutant General 
agreed to submit to The Provost Marshal General monthly reports be- 
ginning with e report for July 19U4 reporting the saute category of 
absentees,. To keep the records of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion current as to the status of individuals sc reported, the circular 
further provided for the submission of weekly reports, beginning with 
p. report for the 1st week of July 19LU, containing the names of all 
personnel previously reported as AWOL who had returned to military 
control during the period covered by that report. Upon receipt of 
the foregoing reporta, the Federal Bureau of Investigation marked the 
fingerprint files of the individuals reported as "Wanted by The Pro- 
vost M^rahel General," and, upon return of the person to military con- 
trol, removed the "Wanted" marker 

7 /T^Ercn'n'WarT^ii'rtmsnt Circular !&£ 
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During Soptonber 19i*l>. ohm program went Into full upj nation. 

By 30 November 19h$, UO,9^3 absentees bad been reported to The 
Provost Muianal General $ 2$, 67? of these bed been returned to mili- 
tary control or action taken to effect their eventual return, if the 
absentee wee confined ia a civil penal institution. 

On 3 . anuary 19U5* another Tfar .department - ircular extended the 
procedures of the previous circular to include all absentees frea 
the Army except members of the b'uaena Army Corps .2/ The y;AC wa a ex- 
cepted because the Director of the KAC inchoated that AWQL was not 
serious enough in the WAC to warrant the adept:, or. at stern Ensures 
for eff acting the return of fomals absentees. 

federal Bureau of Inve a tlgation A aelritance program 

On 16 September 1?^ the Federal Bureau of Investigation offered 
further asi istance to The provost. Marshal General in the Apprehension 
of absentees end deserters, pursuant be paragraph 12e , AE 615-300, 
whloh prescribed that the sad of civil authorities would be solicited 
to approherd nbeentees, it nan agreed that the FBI vault) render active 
investigative acsiatance in thue* cases in which the service ccmaande 
bad been unsuccessful . 

On 20 September l$4*U,the Foci are 1 Bureau of Investigation offered 
the assistance of it* field agent-a and facilities in effecting the 
return to nilitary control of United St* tee Army absentees , provided 
that the Ktr Department would declare the absentees so reported to 
ofi deserters. This statement «&s cieze^mry in order to endow FBI 
agents with authority to arrest these sen. The question es to power 
of arreot ias raised by the Dejurtment of Justice, which had ruled 
that, under existing statutes, FBI agents were not authorised to ap- 
prehend absentees froci the Army who T Tere not guilty of an? - other of- 
fense and rho had not been convicted, of the crime of desertion. In 
order to correct this situation, it was agreed, after approval by the 
Secretary of War oq 18 jammry 19U5, tnat an requests for FBI assist- 
ance would state i?/ "Sufficient information has been presented to the 
War Department constituting reasonable grounds to believe the following 
individual, guilty of desertion, 1 * 

Thereupon, on 23 January 1 $15, an Aray Service Farces circular, 
prepared by The Provost Marshal General, established a procedure 
thereby field ccsnnanders could utilise this eiaars^gf, assistance in 
returning eld time ibaertees to military control.:— - Jt directed 

that all requests be submit tad to Tha Proves t Ksrahal General who 
^sould forr*rd them to the FBI, This was necessary to assure that 



3 7" g icff 'cffy' t;"¥a'i r Dep3rtmer.t Circular 5, 3 January 19U5 
V PMG Summary sheet, file SPMGR 251 2, 15 January 1?U5, subject* 
- •AHGt-FBI Assistance in the Apprehension of Absentee^ 

10/ Section I, ASF Circular 27, 23 January 1?U5 




ao cate a *culd be forwarded involving individuals already returned 
to nill tary control and to guard against it. plication of requests, 
the circular emphasised that cosisBnders requesting nsail stance »ere 
hot relieved of their responsibility of' continuing their efforts to 
effect the return a! absentees. 

The program began to shoe results immediately and , by 30 November 
1S*U5, 7,373 AWOts bad been reported to the FBI for active Investiga- 
tion # and 3,903 of these had been returned to military control or co- 
ordination had been established to effect their return upon completion 
of confinement by civil authorities By 30 November 1$1*5 , 1 ,5H were 
returned as a result of tne eff crts cf the FBI 

On 27 February 19i*l* f the Federal Bureau of Investigation asked 
whether ^orld War I deserters should be apprehended if their where- 
about* bscnme known. On 3.7 torch 191*5, reply wes made to tha Director, 
FBI, based upon a decision of The Judge Aivocata General, that Bor Id 
War I deserters should not be e ought. IV 

Or 11 January l?65 c The provost Korshal Genera L requested The 
Adjutant General to submit the names and serial number's of all 
escaped general prisoners at large on J1 January 191*5, and to sub- 
mit weekly the name 3 and serial numbers of all subsequent escapees 
and returnees. On 13 February 191*5, The Adjutant General furnished 
the nrrea of 1,211* escaped general prisoners nob returned to military 
control, Bona of these had bear, at large for 30 years, in view of 
the War Department policy not to a«;ek World War I deserters, request 
was rede of The Judje Advocate General us to whether a. similar limi- 
tation was epplicabla in the case of escaped general prisoners The 
Judge Advocate Dane, -si ruled on 26 February 1 ?L.5 that the policy 
established with regard to World War I deserters did not apply to 
the apprehension of escaped prisoners who bad been oouiYictad and 
sentenced , ami that, no knesvn limitation prevented the apprehension of 
such personnel. Hie Judge Advocate General concluded that the eatab- 
Ushrent of a policy in this connection was of primary interest to 
the Director, Correction Division, AGO, and recommended that the 
quest!. cn be referred to The Adjutant General for decision .32/ on 
1$ torch 19l*5» The Adjutant General determined that no active effort 
would be mode to return to military coni.r<£L escaped general prisoners 
who toe. been at large 20 years or more ' Thereupon, all naass on 
the list reflecting absence of 2C years or more were deleted and the 
modified Ust, containing 781* niuiea, was forwarded to the FBI on 
1 April 1?U5 for active Investigation leading to return. By 30 Novem- 
ber 154*5, 1,11*6 cases had been referred to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and 572 of these persons had been returned to military 
oontriil. Of this total, 266 were returned as a result of the efforts 
of the FBI. 

hthet r£“^s~s®OTi . 2 , Tf»rchT&5 

JAG Opinion to F1S00, file SPJGJ 19US/280?, 9 torch 1?U5 
12/ TAG 3d T/S Ind, file AGKA 253*6 (13 Fob 1*5), 15 March l?!*? 

JX / Opinion of JAG to PMG, file SPJGJ 1?1* 5/2351, 26 February 191*5 




Kafr urn of United St * teg Ai mj^Absentaea from Can a da 

Many lrvTO£.tig3+4onfi conducted by service commands revealed that 
the a uaenfcfeo vug residing in Canada, Ko procedure , fownal d* in- 
formal, .ms in effact whex'eby such absentees could fc© returned to 
Unite*! States mililAry control. Saae of the ca^es involved absentees 
of Canadian citizenship. Thereupon , wilih the concurrence of the State 
Department, Q-l and G-2, WDQ5, and the senior United States Ay*u*y mam- 
of tiio Inter-Allied Personnel Board, procedures were established 
for requesting the return of United S-* tea abeenteee in Caiada,±i- 
These procedures provided that AWODn , oi’ American citisenship , dis- 
covered in Canada would be returned to Unit ad states ailitary control 
thru railxtsry channels x£ the Canadian authorities asserted no clrim 
for custody of the absentues in order that, they might bo required to 
serve in the Canadian armed forces or arsirer for s. crim© under Canadian 
la w. tn the event the AWOba were citis&na or a&tionela of Canada and 
the Canadian Gouarnctanfr did not desire to return them to United States 
contrcl, •ehe United States Military Attache' would request the Canadian 
Government to uall them for induction under the provisions of the 
Canadian Selective SerTtcc* Act. Discovery c? United States ATr’OLs in 
Canada usually resulted from investigations conducted by service com- 
mands Upon receipt of such inf ^mation ?'he Provost Marshal General 
would prepare a su»mry of infarction of the case which would be for- 
warded fcnru 0-2, W;JGS y to the United states Military Attache? in Canada 
for action in compllano^ ulth the above outlined urocedui^s . Ae the 
procedures established required thr.fr the United States military Attache 1 
in Canada tnte- action necsseary fro apporahtukd and return such absentees. 
The provost Marshal Gener&l kept no statistical records of this activity. 



Return of United States Asmy Deserters in Mexico 



Frequent ruqussts were received by The Provost Marshal General 
from 3 arv.ica cansnarjis for assistance in the apprehension of United 
States absentees, believed to be in Mexico, who ware evading return 
to United States military control Reprecantat-i ves cf the State De- 
partment ard int-areflted military uganoioa stated that the* Msxicin 
Government had proposed to the United St&uee overmtajut tine adoption 
of a procedure for the reclprccJij. return of absentees and conscription 
evaders . This proposal me refused by our government on 18 January . 
19M* and further proposals irera not made by the Mexican orrernmeni ^5/ 
An informal procedure;, not throuyh State Department channels, was noces 
aSry. Gi 22 June a procedure, suggested by The Trovosfr Marshal 

General, and 3m ter concurred in by 0-1 and G-2, WDGS, wna published 
whereby iiie return of absentees in Mexico would be accomplished through 



%/ "#B3"0r, file SHMtt 251.2, 12 Jami? 1 &5, subjects "Return of U.S. 
Aiwy Absentees from Canada 

15/ State Department Diapmtch Mo, 5135. 18 January l?u*s 




military channels W Xosdiateiy after the publication of this 
policy , it ;ffl3 determined that the policy regarding payment off ex- 
penses %o Mexican civil authorities for effecting return to United 
States rilitarv oc-nirol of absentees in Mexico subject tc rie- 
undera tending * iZ f The policy stated that "reasonable" expenses 
might 00 paid to apprehender- 1 ? for effecting the return off absentees- 
The torn, was considered too bread in scops since pertinent statutes 
on the subject limited the payment incident to expenses and renerd for 
return off absentees to $25.00 mexuauji. On 2? Ku-ve&bex' 1?M« '"he Provost 
Marshal General suggested to the Fiscal Director that pBwjaent.a of ,~=e- 
■aarda anc expenses should be limited tc the authorized mayinv,m.l8 , 

This i,r 9,i? a cccsiiplished. 2 December IJ’bli by dispatch of letters to the 
commanding generals, Western Defense Gccsaand, and the Eighth and 
Ninth Service. Corac^nds and tc the United States Kilitary Attache* 
in Me. tic o r:?' 



After the establishment of the foregoing policy, the United 
States Military Attache » in Mexico v®9 reluctant to request Maxican 
officials for the custody cf sauted United St&tos army parjionnal 20/ 
To resolve the i^c-oe > The Provost Marshal General .or* ii Ifay 19b$, re- 
quested the Director of, Personnel, .ASF, to obtain from 0~i, TOGS, a 
statvaentr cf policy, This question refurrsd by the Director, 
Military' Personnel Division, ASF, to 0-1, TJDG5, on 12 May 19i*5 for 
decision ■.‘zz/ on 28 May 19ii5.,the Director, Military personnel Divi- 
sion, A.V, based upor. c decision of 0-1 WPOS, stated that, in vIstt 
of the lick of an agreement between tho two countries for the return 
off deserters, no fomaal steps could be ut&n by the united States to 
obtain tile return off United States 5,nay absentees in Maixico/drV 
However, informal trrengecsnts for such return between United -States 
ccemsanderp and Mexican officials at the border vs 3 approved. This 
re-3tet«E3nt of policy also directed th-ut che -JiUvGG u ti*- uUo 
Attache 1 and all other interested agencies be informed of the War De~ 
partmontie petition in this natter. All interested agencies and the 
Cnitej^tataa Military AvtAche * in Mexico *ers informed on 19 June 
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ASF 9th Ind, file spiso/spuc, to AC./S G -1 and G-2. WDG S, 22 Jtam 19kh 
ASF '9th Ind, tile SPMO/SPDC, tc AC/S Q-l and G-2' T’DOS, 22 .June 19UU 
mo 3d Ind, file SFMGh 251,2, 27 Novessbar I9U4 

J/ir from Fiscal Director, file 5PF&E 251-2 Oaneral , 2 December l9Ui 
subject % ''Reward for Apprehension" 

MIS Itr, file MXD ®06, 7 November 19Wt, subject' "Apprehension of 
Deserters by lfoxi.ee r Authorities'* 

itr. Military' Attache * , Mexico, file i&?8, <9 August 191*4, subjects 
"Auarahansion of Deserters in Mexico" 

PW0 T/S t file SFMGR 251.2, U May ?w5 ; subject; "Apprehension of 
Deserters in Mexico" 

AO/S Memo, file 3PGAM/220.712 (29 Aug k d), 12 May A9a5, subject t 
"Policy off the United States '/Jar Department with regard to do- 
sorters and soldiers absent without leave in Mexico" 

T/S, Military Personnel Division, AfF, file SPGAM/2 2 0 712 , 28 iStjf 1*5 
PMC, Itr, fila 3?iIGR 251i? ,19 June 
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In the foregoing re-abatement of policy concerning return of 
United States absentees in Mexico, the Director, Military personnel 
Division , ASF, directed that the United States Military Attache 1 in 
Mexico be Informed of all cages whore th-s absentee had been determined 
to be residing in Mexico."**' Accordingly, an ASP Circular on 29 June 
l$tl*5 directed that all such cases be forwarded to The Provost Marshal 
General .„/ The provost Marshal General, in turn, transmitted these 
reports to the United Statos Military Attache* in Mexico, for his 
infcrnaticn- 

Cooperation of the Immigration and Naturalisation Servi ce 

Efforts to obtain the return of United States Army absentees in 
Mexico and Canada were partially stalein&ted by the refusal of the 
foreign governments to return absentees who were citizens of their 
respective countries . To assure the apprehension of such personnel 
in the event they attempted re-entry into this country at soma future 
date, procedures were established, after approval by all interested 
War Department agencies and the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, whereby. The Adjutant General would notify the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization of the names of personnel 
sought ana all border patrols would be alerted to apprehend and return 
to military control any such absentees who attempted to re-enter the 
United States tU 



leturn to Military Control of Canadian Absentees 

At the inception of the apprehension program, frequent requests 
were received from the Canadian Embassy for aid in effecting the re- 
turn to Canada of Canadian soldiers absent without leave who were ap- 
prehended in the United States. A procedure was established on 
2k June 19U* with the concurrence of The Judge Advocate General and 
04 and. G-2 , WDGS, whereby United States cccsnandera, upon the appre- 
hension cf a Canadian absentee , would detain such an absentee pending 
receipt of disposition instructions from The Provost Uarehal General.?®/ 
This procedure operated through military channels as no agreement then 
existed between the two governments for return of absentees. However, 
on 30 June 19UU, this procedure was given the force of law, by the 
signing of Public law 381* , "An Act to implement tha Jurisdiction of 
civil courts cf friendly foreign forces within the United States ."££/ 

25/ ¥ /iTYfXTolto/220, 712 , Military Personnel Div, ASF , 28 May 19k£ 

76/ Section IV, ASF Circular No. 23*5, 2 9 June 19^5 

77/ Ltrt), Commissioner, Immigration & Naturalization to TAG, 

11 September 19k!* and 30 April 19U5 
28/ Section I, War Department Circular No. 258, 2h June 19uh 
Z^/ public Law 381* , 7Stb Congress 



.Cn H October l^Ui, the president of the United States proclaimed 
that the powers and privileges provided in the act were necessary to 
the BBiutenar.ce of discipline in the armed forces of Canada stationed 
in the United States . 30/ This program proved highly successful in 
that, of £63 apprehended Canadian absentees reported to fhe Provost 
Marshal General by 30 K oves.be r 19k$> bbo were oiihei returned or, 
because of United States citAzwnship, were discharged by the Canadian 
govercunen - : and steps taken by the United states apprehending agency 
to effect the induction of such personnel into the United States 
armed forces. Three cases were pending investigation as of 30 Ngvak- 
her 19Ji5. 



l iaison wi th War Department and Outside Agencies 

Through liaison established by The Provost Marshal General with 
the Director, Office of Dependency Benefits, and The Adjutant General, 
information was received leading to tiis apprehension and return to 
nUltary control of thousands of absentees who might otherwise have 
evaded return. This information consisted of letters written by 
public spirited citizens to the War Department revealing the possible 
whereabouts of known or alleged AWOLs • 



liaison was established for the same purpose with the Director, 
f elective Service System, who on 21 July l?li5, issued t»o directives 
to the approsiaatsly 6,000 local Selective Service beards directing 
that, inf oration concerning the probable whereabouts of absentees 
or suspected absentees from the Army be submitted , thru Selective 
Sarvi.ce System c ha nr. els , to The Provost Marshal General, .31/ As of 
30 November 19U5 S this program had not resulted in the receipt of 
many lead; 1 , although the leads received have proved valuable in af- 
fecting tiia return of the absentees so reported. 



Control of Freys ration of Forme No. US and U6 
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As t>w apprehension program became more firmly established, 
certain problems unrelated to actual apprehension but part of the 
adminirj trative procedures involved in apprehension were brought to 
the attention of The Provost Marshal General. One of these was the 
inability of service ccmsaacds to maintain correct information con- 
cerning the status of individuals who had been reported as absent 
without leave on Descriptive List of Absentee Wanted by the United 
States Army (TO, AGO Form Ho. 1*5} * This ms usually because of 
failure to receive the report of return (Wp , AGO Form Ho. 1*6) . 

IfCjmsz sent os commends had files of over ll*,0Q0 open Forms U5> s<»e 
long duration as to make the infortstion therein useless. 



2S26, U October Ibhi. 
yt/ Local Boa rd Memo 173-A , 21 July 19l5 





The non -receipt, of Forays U6 continjed such cases in an "open** 
category. Cn X February 19h$, Th6 Adjutant General eras informed 
of this protlais by The Provost Karshal General and wan requested 
to set up a procedure whereby AG i&achino records units within the 
United States could bo utilised as a control aedluai in the execu- 
tion and distribution of reports of absence arid return. On ? August 
1 9hS, a War Department letter effectuating the reccamsndatior. was 
published and dieijwuiiVited to all AQ wa chins records units in the 
United States .32/ The letter estab:JLohea source data for use by 
service command headquarters in closing out open absentee files 
uhich were being maintained for personnel sho had returned tc duty 
free an absent sithout leave status and for whom a Form u.6 had net 
been received. This procedure closed thcu&ands of open files Tilth 
a resulting reduction in administrative aeiaii end a considers Due 
savings in man -hours - 



>2/ V?b It.r""H7.e AGCM-F Ci *ug l$) t 7 August 

"AWCL Li3t3.ivj& f rr Control of Wb a AGO Ferae ?i0 
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tbi Wnltod States hat very fev* prisoners of war in ite custody 
>u*bil th« Middle of 1943. J»*oar ejcamphw t as o* CX -acewVcv I c i:? . 
ihere w«v'i only 1331. enemy prieoEere of war in th<9 United Stat-;3 aud 
these had largely be sn received froa the Britt «a o captured she- 
Allied military eenceasete la Worth Africa la Hay ef 1943 led to tha 
capture it thousands of the German Afri&a storpt wh?s« i^aediat 1 
svaovsia'i i on to ';ii© c-ontiiiOTitjil Cjti 1 ad ?t-p^ss v*" ’>*■’■*1'! - By I ot ; .' 
her 1943,; the number of enemy prisoners of war in the continental 
halted St At as had Increased to r>si,3?9« *»© Aust# of "ji'isctasvB rosi 

frea approxlvAtely 6,000 to approximately 13?. COO ••otwesn the loathe 
of April and October, 1941?, IVob October. '1943, '•;: July, 1944. th- 
Increase of arlsoners being oraccated to the continental United 5...v;o: 
from the Worth African, Sicilian, and Italian caapilgns wa3 gradual, 
After the invasion of France on 2-Day, £ June 1944, p r, l'?c.aei-o ware re 
calved in ti*e second great influx, i'rom July, X9*M-, t-a J'->Tsab»r, 

.<1944, the number increased fr ora approximately £34i<£00 to 330,000 
number re» *ia«i fairly co not ant until April, 3946 but ] :■ l, hawser 
April, 19*: &» tv.d June, 194 h, to f t:jiai of over ISA, 000 . -juM* 

follow*; aho'jln.? tbs numbers of eti&arr prleona-s of ;ex v; 5'. ta for 
internment in the continental Whited States? 
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Tfc fa PpoTOst Marshal General e staff annerviulon extended to tha 
internment, care, treatment, and vor' of thee® thousands of nrlnoaert 
of war. 



'The ttpohlea* encountered were novel, interesting, and pressing. 
There vas 110 body of experience anon vhica to draw lor their eolation. 
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Mwwr af war proto). era* encountered in the war of 1917-1918 were 
t:ie concern of the theater of operations and were not particularly 
hsloful or guiding in the problems encountered domestically in the 
present wai*. Haver before had the United States had prisoners of 
war in its own custody ir. nuch numbers. Hewer before in the history 
of modern imrf&re had or l sonars been evacuated in such numbers and 
such distances by ocean and In some cases air transport to the home- 
land of a country which was waging war on foreign soil. T he Geneva 

Conventions, which will be discussed later, had been prepared in 1929 
and did not contemplate many of the trends and tieveiopmsat 9 wiiich 
took place in the global wi r which broke out in 1939 and into which 

vhe United States threw itn forces in 1941, Both Geneva Convention** 

were untried documents, whose application had to he tested at every 
step. 

« 

1'he War Deoartment, acting through the Provost Marshal General, 
followed two fundamental principle# Ln functioning under the Geneva 
Conventions and the regulations which were Issued supplemental there- 
to. These principles were, first, that the Geneva Conventions were 
humanitarian documents intended to prevent indignities being herpod 
upon soldi ors of an enemy nation sinoly because they suffered the mis- 
fortune o'" being taken prisoner# of var; and second, that the erenjy 
nations held their own share of American soldiers who were to be pro- 
tested fcy the U?ilted Staten Government through decent treatment of enemy 
prisoners. 

The Provost Marshal General's Office was within the organization 
of the Army Service Forces, formerly the Services of Supply, The 
Pro-'o at Marshal Ganeral functioned as the staff agency of the CotaBiand- 
i 7 ig Generel, Army s erYie# Forces, and carried out the responsibility 
of the commanding general in natter** pertaining to prisoners of war. 
Until 25 June 3.945, ft particular cafcsgory of Italian prisoner# 01 ' war 
•’ mambers of Italian Service Units) were admial stored by a separate 
headquarters, the Commanding General, Italian Service Unit- 9 , Fort 
Wadsworth, Hew fork, operating under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Service Commands. Army Service Fores# Circular Ho. 279, 1944, set 
forth the basic regulation* concerning Italian Service Unit member*, 
including the responsibilities of the Provost Marshal General with re* 
gard to memhere of Italian Service Unit $. 3 / Paragraph 4 thereof de- 
lineated the responsibilities of the Provost Marshal General with 
respect to Italian Service Units as Follow**: 

« 4 „ Responsibility of Provost Marshal General. --Responsibility 
of tfco Provost Marshal Ganarel «ith respect to member# of 
the Italian service units is limited to the following: 
q Maintains the official central Prisoner of Wax Informa- 
tion Bureau la which nr® kept detailed records of Italian 



2 / A3P Circular No. 279, ?J‘ August 1944. 



prisoner*! of war who are usmbera of Italian 
s^rrio# units by nan© and serial number t iu~ 
eluding picture,, fingerprints s vital iaforaa- 
ti&n,. and records of poiSonal property 
0- Interprets tin* applicable parts of ths 
Geneva and Rud Crest Conventions- 
3 , Kainteio* liaison wi th the State , Justice, Havy, 
and. Post Office Jlep&rtiaeute c the Of floe of 
Censorship, the As**rio«jri Red Crops the Inter- 
national Red Cross Cosuni tt® s ■ end the Legation 
of Switserlaado 

d- Acta s.f ouiitouian of money and ether property 
whioh ssamtera of Italian service unite are not 
permitted to retain- 
er’ forwards official complaint letters to the Lega- 
tion of SwitssTland in eorordsneo -with the 
Genova Convention, 

f c Forwards cctifioation of propoBod ferial bv 

oourta-piartiil to the Legavi a of Surj t*- or lend - 
g, Uischergee the *¥ar Department responsibility 
relating to repatriation- 
h„ Iran emits euoii funds of mamba r e of lb. lien 
service units an are author iaod to the 
Allard occupied parts of I Laly. n 

Of these responsibilities, subparagraphs b, v, *. ? and 
* ware carried out by the Prisoner of War Operations Division; 
ifho rfcponaibllity ttescriood in subparagraph at was oar rind 
out by tha Enemy Friconnr of War Informs ti on Bureau; cad those 
in subparagraphs d and h by the Finance Branch; Administrative 
and personnel Division, Office of The Provost karahal General 

On 25 Jure 1945, the tupervi a Ion of Hecoquartara , 

Italian Service Units, was transferred froir the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Service Commands to The Provost U&reh&l General, 
Aft*r that date, the Commanding General, Italic Service 
Quit a, reported to "bo Provost H*»rchsl General %J 



Tircul ar No .7' !T?u, 2C Juno I^iJf 
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WAR DSPARH4EHT AUTHORITY FOR TBS CUSTODY OF PNIFffllRRS 

OF ft AR 



Enemy prisoner* of w a*i<l by ths Waited Stales «»»*.a 
from two principal sourooas these captured by A ray he res 6 
sfcd th«3? captured by JEa^y Foros^j including |iarin« Cerp* 
arid Coast Guard J t is a fuai<ni'.ontal price ipiw that the 

Tw* Department has eupsr vialoa over the iutorciaeEt of tbs 
pii-iocers of war captured by Army Forces., 

So fur as the Gwatooy of enemy prisoBisrs of ^*er oap^ 
tured by II aval Forces 1 ? eoucaraadt, a different situation 
exists* The 3ftvy undouboodiy could have established its 
own priooner of v/ar ownpv for the internment of enemy 
personnel captured by it- However* the precedent of World 
We:* J was to the contrary * for ths Tear and Nnvy impart - 
mento agreed- that enemy personnel captured by the Navy 
would be turns d over to the War Doper tenant for custody « 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War II V the Acting 
Secretary of the Brvy wrote tha Secretary of War r®= 
f erring to and inclosing a copy of the 19i<S agrecaianc 
in regard to the handling of ?ar prisoners captured 
by Naval Forces and requested tho Searetary of War to 
approve the son tiuu&teion of the 1S16 agresnentu After 
an esuhaug^ of cornea pond once, it wan agreed that the War 
Department would ©e suras cuctod y of ail onoaay criaonora 
captured by Naval Forces 




CffiGAMIZATIO ji Or PEI SOS S. 0? VAa ACTIVITIES l H 
«E* PH070ST MARSHAL OMST-AL- 3 omcs 



Organisation of prisoner of war activities vithin ths Provcst 
Marshal Ctr.nfera;.'*s Office processed in relation to the increase 
of iif.oor Iftaco of those activities, 

Prior to th<s rat slot in considerable nuaibsrs of T^iaonsre cf 
%ar, th*» War Daportaent., under an agreement with the Bduai-luenl of 
Justice, assumed custody of civilian lntcrnies who had toon in 
earned In tha continental United State 0 under r.roosduree established 
ty the Department of Justice* Trie enemy aliens were apprehended* 
detained, given hearings t>y Alien lineay Hearing Boards and , upon th* 
recommendation of tra boards, interned by order of the Attorney 
Gen “Cf 8.1 of *he United States* Uoon issuance cf th-Jr lotarnr’«nt 
orders, the internees wsrr- delivered by toe Dec.-rtwent of Justice 
from it3 detention crjBos to the War DoparoEont* z i^ternmant capos. 

In addition to Department of Justice intercaas, civilian internees 
who 'ers interned by order of military authorities tvers yed fros 

the Territories of rawaJ.i and Alaska and a fsv fro? th» C&sai Zone 
and verci held in the War department internment campu* T'ne priaary 
internment function 0 ? the Provost Marshal General’s Office in ths 
early a sage is of the war was to exercise staff sono; vision over the 
internment of more than *£00 civilian internee c division 

charged vlth the operation of this program win known aa thi "Aliena 
Division, r ‘ 



With the shipment to the United States in the Spring of 1943 of 
ihfl first grant influx of prisoners of wo? from the Worth Afrxcan 
Theater of Operations, the attention of the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office turned with Increasing rapidity from civilian lntr-mee matters 
to priacror of ver aattere and, on 4 June 1943, the na m: of t-ne 
division was? changed to the Pri. saner of Var Division- A n a-^resaeni 
was entered into wi th the Department of Justice under which the cus= 
tody of all civilian internees, including thossfroa the Territories* 
vats turned over to the Department cf Justice- l he civilian internee* 
sere moved from ths War Department internment camps* such , 1-4 i,h« 
Lordsbur,? Internment Gann. Lordsourg, Nov Mexico, tha McAl ester Iu~ 
tarnment Camp, McAleator, Oklahoma, and the Livingston Internment 
Game, Gasp Livingston, Louisiana, to Department of Justice intern- 
sent Cairo s such as tha Santa Pe Internment Camp, Scats. ^e, Hew Mexico 
and the j’ort Lincoln Internment C 2 . 0.1 j. Bismarck, North Dakota. 

The Prisoner of War Division continued from 4 June 194-3 to XI 
December 1944, when a general reorgmlzation of th? Provo 3 fc Marshal 
General ’• a Office uivh regard to priHoner of war matter* occurred. 




Several unite which had., previous to 11 ^ece«ber ii*l4. *j*?ob branches 
o? the Prisoner of W*r vision* te"j«a« eeuaratv di^lfllone or hur-aaue. 
and the balance of the functions previously performed by the Prisoner 
it Wa r % vision were so at 1 taxed In the present Prisoner of War Opera- 
tion* KivleioTi, Specifically, ir addition to the Prisoner of War 
Onar&tlone Division* on and after 3.1 Deooabar 1944 . there aero the 
Aaerlcan Fxi ao&er of War info vitiation Bureau, thn Up«»Ey Prisonor of 
War Information kareau, and the Prison or ox *ar Special i-'rojeote 
1*1 vision - 




BASIC WUTTIH GOmiSlHS D0C7HIKS 



'^o governing urinciplss of this nation" s treatment of enemy 
pritioner* of wai ait; :et forth in two treatise which are known ae 
the Geneva Conventions. One Is known ae the Cone** Convention for 
the Amelioration 3 f the Gondit ion *>f the Wounded and the Slow of 
Armies in the ?i 9ld. the other ae the Genova Convention Relative 
to vhe Tr«atm<>nt of Prisoners of War. The first is cont»only referred 
to in abort title as the Geneva Red Cross Convention and the second 
the G*nevf Pri son* re of War Convention, these tvo treaties vere the 
result of an intar national conference of the major power e of the 
vo rid during the peaceful clays of tne summer cf 192?. "iio Conven- 
tions were signed at Geneva on 2^ July 1929, rjid vers ratified by 
she Cut ted States in January , 19.12. *the ratification of the united 
States was deposited with the Government of Switzerland cn 4 
February 1932 and the treatise vere proclaimed by the President on 
4 August 1332. The original language of the Conventions was French 
and the publication thereof oomnonly used ia the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Offio* was the Gcvernment Printing Office pawohlat of 1932 
containing the original French and £ ng)ish translation. The pris- 
oners of war treaty set up standards for the treatment of prisoners 
upon Capture, general internment condition:), food and clothing, dis- 
cipline, labor, finance, protection, and j-snatriatlcn of :>ri supers 
of war. The Red wrcs« Convention dealt primarily with the status of 
wound. ad and sick end ao-called protected personnel aft-ir capture 

In the course of prisoner of var administration, tlie Provost 
Marshal General’s Office obtained tr^nslatior.e of the Geneva Pris- 
oners of Wgr and fled Cross Conventions into the German and Italian 
language*., and caused them to be distributed fer tho benefit of enemy 
prieoaors of war in War Department custody. A Japanese language 
translation of the Geneve Prisoners of ^nr Convention which had been 
prepared by the Spanish Embassy during the time it was serving as 
protecting power for Japanese interests in continental United States 
was obtained and distributed to service coruuends and camp® containing 
Japanese prisoners of war in this country and to the theaters in the 
.Pacific area. 

In th« days shortly after Pearl Harbor, when it w«.o apparent that 
tho War Department would have custody of ft substantial number of in- 
ternees and ultimately prisoners of war, it became obvious that written 




regulation ft should be prepared to nuoplament the Genova Convent 1 3 :: :: and 
to give adequate instructions to military personnel in charge* of interr- 
j-tant camps concerning all phases of IntamiseTit Accordingly, instruc- 
tione were i a sued to prepare a set of regulations ami, on £2 April 1942, 
th ® first regulations v/ere isftued. They were entitled "Civilian Snsay 
Aliens and Prisoners of War.* It may be noted that these early regula- 
tions were undated and did not show authentication* dowevar, their 
issuer* 05 cLe to was 22 April 1S42 5 «r»5 they were isoueo. ay order of the 
Secretary of W&r over the sigaatura of Jia Chief of Staff. These early 
regulations were reasonably complete. They contained an introduction 
and chapters on the following topics: internment facilities, basic 

personnel iscerd, sod treatment ai internees .**jid care of their moneys 
and personal effects, organisation of internals, donning, food, bedding, 
and fuel, medical attention and sanitation, nay and finance, canteens, 
•noloyjtent and compensation, moral and intellectual noeda, discipline of 
inter ness, complaints and requests, correspondence, censorship, reports, 
and Information bureaus. These regulations were amended from tine to 
time by the Issuance of "memoranda to ucco&pary tentative int ernes regu- 
lations." The amendments were, for the oust part, on the subject of 
mail, for many changes in the early days were made as io the number of 
letters allowed, censor shin procedures, proper routing of mail, parcels,, 
postage, and other subjects of that nature. In addition, War. department 
Circular No- 10 , 5 Januery 1943, entitled "Accounts of ivilian iluerajr 
Aliens and Prisoners of War Trust Tuad System Procedure, * saend*4 Section 
C, Chapter IT and Chapter VIII of those first regulations, pending their 
Ta vie ion , by establishing a new system of handling internees 1 accounts. 

In order to bring the writter doctrine supplemental to tha Senega 
Convent ton up ;o date, regulations applicable to prisoners of war were 
republished on 24 September 1943 in War Department Prisoner of War 
Circular No, 1 , 1943* This circular consolidated applicable existing 
doctrine fcraerly set forth in the Internee aid Prisoner of War Regu- 
lation* described in the above paragraph and changes in policy since 
the Tfubllcation of the Internee and Prisoner of War Regulations, Pris- 
oner of War Circular b'a, 1 , 1943, was directed primarily to prisoners 
of war. vhereao the former raguiatloas cohered primarily civilian in- 
ternees, A s the prisoner of war program progressed, it was necessary 
to publieh amendments and additions to Prisoner of War Circular No. 1 , 

Ten additional priaoner of war circulars wero published in 1943, 54 pris- 
oner of war circulars were published in 1944, and 15 were published in 
1945, As a result, the volume of regulations became groat and included 
amendments, amendments to amondmsnte.. rescissions, and additions to 
previous priaoner of war circulars. In addition, there were iimendatory 
ffltt * e and telegrams in existence. It became increasingly difficult for 
interested parsons to locate applicable regulations in the prisoner of 
war circular carles end confusion of ton resulted concerning the regu- 
lations, ' 

Because of the difficulties Mentioned above, the entire -series of 
regulations was reel sod, consolidated, end republished in loose-leaf 
fora In Technical Manual 19-500. first cb&ptor of this M anu a l wan 




published in September,, Succeeding chapters were published 

aa soon as they could be prepared arid cleared with interested 
offices. The provision* of prisoner of war circulars included in 
the chapters of the manual were rescinded ae 'the manual was pub- 
lished. Although this manual wa3 designated a technical manual,, 
in reality it was a loose-leaf compilation of policy and regula- 
tions pertaining to prisoners of war, which was intended ae a 
primary directive for use by individuals concerned with prisoners 
of war. its principal value lay in the fact that changes could to 
effected either by the publication of change sheets or by the sub= 
stitution of new pages. Therefore* there was no necessity for 
oroea^referencing. 

In order to supplement, the prisoner of war circular aeries 
and* later, fM 19-=500, War Department letters e Army Service Foreva 
letters a Army Service Forces circulars, TWX’e. and telegrams were 
used frequently when immediate changes In the prisoner of war regu- 
lations were necessary and those changes could not be processed for 
publication in the circular series or the technical manual with suf~ 
ficient speed. Normally, the policies or regulations announced in 
this temporary media wars later incorporated in the more permanent 
prio oner of war circulars or the technical manual. 

Another Important manner in which Information was disseminated 
regarding the prisoner of war program was by letters wad memoranda 
prepared by the service ciomwnds in order to keep the various pri- 
soner of war camps informed of regulations appearing in War Dspart= 
ment publications and in oor respond one© interpreting those regulations. 
Copies of those service command publications wer® forwarded to The 
Provost, Marshal General’s Office wh«re they were reviewed in order to 
assure a uniformity oX' interpretation of War Department regulation* ( 
throughout the service ccmmaodu. 
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EVACUATION or PHI 90BJSRC 0? WAR TO C08T12E8TAL UNITED STATE? 



In. order to relieve our own fighting forces of the problems of 
.■vaiolng, feeding. aad housing prisoners of var in. *h* active theater* 
of operations, aad. to alleviate the critics! manpower .shortage which 
existed, la aostJa*n;al United States arising in the latter part of 
1:J42 and which Increased as the war progressed, the rf&r Department 
rerly zidopted the policy of transferring from the active thcatsra of 
operation* to the continental United State* for irtsmaent thoeo pris- 
oner* of w.v who were capture! by our forces, and those, to the extent 
cf 175.000, who were captureA by British farces- 

In the evacuation of prisoners of war from the active theaters of 
creraticnr to continental United States, the following policies govirned: 

(jp Vital shipping space was not used in transporting prisoners 
of war. Only empty bottoms that otherwise would have been filled with 
ballast wore used, 

\il) Because of operational reasons, a casali n«« peer «f high- rank- 
ing officer prisoners of war and civilians ar.c. their staff peraonnal 
al ong with certain other prisoner* ot war and civilians wore eva-mated 
tc the continental United Stateo by air ti-am.portation. 

(3) The total number of prisoners of w tt transported to tlie con- 
tinental United States was consistent with the daeire of the commanding 
generals of the active theaters of operations ana the demand for addi- 
tional no np over In this country, as finally approved by the War Depart- 
ment lu coordination with other Federal agencies. Taj # explains the 
"rciae" and "fall* in the number of prisonere cf war nr&cu&tcd to this 
country from late 1S42 to T-S Sty, However, the flow of prisoners from 
the active thea of operations to the continental United States for 

intelligence purposes was never interrupted until V-B Day* At thet 
time, or ohortly thereafter, the evacuation of prisoner* of war from 
the European Theater of Operations anil tne Keditaxraneari Theater of 
Operations was stopped- Prior to ?-Z Bay. instructions had beer- is- 
sued that, a* of V«B Bay, the only prisoners of war to be evacuated 
and irterred in the continental United $ta tet were those who vero 00 
board ships that )xad clared Gibraltar if from the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations and had Joined convoy if from the Europear Tbesfcor 
of Operations , 

Prom the latter pert of 1942 to V-E Day. a total of 336 movements 
cf prisoners of war from the active theaters of operations to the con- 
tinental United States by water and air transportation took place Tins 




trsnvf'er of or* gone r i of war within the continental United Stater 
represented one of the most difficult problems of the entire pric- 
osier of war program; After the nri sonero of war bad arrived at the 
various ports of embarkation in this country, their transfer to the 
prisoner of war campa or hospitals had to he effected* As there 
was no established policy or precedent to follow, the problea cf 
transferring prisoners wlUdn the country wes one that required the 
utmost coordination between the Office of the Chief of fransoortation 
and the Provost Marshal General's Office- 

®h« adapted oolicy with regard to the transportation of prisoners 
war was to famish the lowout class of accomodations of the 
facility used; ^his meant that in all cases prison# vs were trans- 
ferred in coaches except where It was not economical or feasible to 
do so. Spr example, when small groups of orisoasrs or prisoner of 
war patients were transferred and tap number involved was not suffi- 
cient to transport them economically in a special coach, pullman ec- 
jus, such a? drawing rooms, bedrooms , co-par taent : , or rc om- 
uitej were used'. Cullman accomiaodations of that tjpe were furnisi at. 
prisoners when the prisoners being transferred were affected with a 
contagious disease or were of such a character as to be dangerous to 
the goner&l public. Further, when transportation was by railroad oars 
and the Journey involved the speeding of two or more nights on the train, 
sleeois^* car accommodations, tourist clans, when available, were furn~ 
i ehel = 4J ibis policy was amended and expanded by a War haparteset 
circular in December, 1944, wherein it way provided that transportation 
for enlisted prisoners was to be of the lowest class of the facility 
furnished and that the transportation and routing of prisoners cf war 
was to be handled in the same maimer as military prisoners. However, 
officsr prisoners of war in the gradas of general were furnished parlor 
car or sleeping car accommodations when requested by the Provost War 
filial General' » Offico or by the commanding general of the service com- 
mand effecting the transfer.. 5?hls ci.ctL.ar authorised the furn- 
ishing of rooms or other compartments in regular sleeping cars wbon 
ever light travel was involved and stipulated that ono berth would b© 
furnished each prisoner of war, a lower If praoticablo, otherwise 1 an 
upuer. It further provided that ohyai c&ily ov mentally disabled prxs- 
o nears of war were to be furnished roomettes or accommodations of like 
kind in order that they might not endanger the health and security 
of the traveling public. When there was a euffieieat number of ex eh 
persons , the use of a special car way authorized if such accommodations 
were acre economical than the furnishing of individual rooms or room- 
ettes. In January, 1946, this policy van again amended- ’Ihis am ad- 
cent provided that no special prauaration of hospital c&ra owned by 
the United States Army was to be made when the equipment or rallror.d 



Zj Ad 65 - 125 , g January 1943. See WD Circular Mo» *120, 26 October 
1944, end VJ) Circular Ho- 471, 15 December 1944. 




nt;oalc vae usad An the transfer of prisoners of«ar. So-*,. rw it was 
provided eb.e.t tht coraandicg geneicu. of the aswico eomr^md effect! a„; 
the tranefex could take special iceasureo &» ae dt;aiar 5 d nwcaissary trr 
the prooer securing of such prisoners- Xn J-aiy ; isid&. Ac ocSfly re- 
garding tha transportation of prisoners of *gj* was again amended, h 
that times ^reTiean soldless verw being deployed from Europe to Jan.-u- 
serose the Unlte-i States. Theta fucrndncnts provider, that special 
coaches would not be used for the transfer of prisoners of war unless 
■T- group of not 1 sets than thirty pt-isejiger-:; was transported. The tr-mf - 
for of les*= than thirty prisoners of war on Tall carriers wa# pro- 
hibited and in movements of pri sorer* for distances up to five hundred 
ntlle» f transfers were to be- effected by the nee cf Govemaent-ovnet . 
ssohor T«h! sles. It was further specifically stated that* before phy al- 
ee! ly c? menially disabled prleofters of war could b« moved by rail trans- 
portation 1 t» pul loan or sleeping cars bectuisa of the danger to tbs nub- 
ile. a certification in writing would be Issued iy the responsible 
United States A;f«y medical officer setting forth the reason for fam- 
ishing such trenmortatl^n to prisoners oi' war gi;d stating that In ids 
opinion ati e physician such accoie.icdationv ware imperatively necessary . 

It was farther stated that* where roor.s were furnished to prieonsr of 
war patient »( the doer of the compartment would be plainly marked with a 
Red Cross placard shewing that, it ws a hospital unit, and that, whs re 
an entire pullman car was used to transport aen tally and physically 
disabled prisoners, the cut would be plainly *»vl.ed with s. ^sd Crows 
placard on both sides and both doc xs of such cars. 

Transfers from ports of embarkation to cusps and hospitals ware 
earn® of the asosi difficult encountered because they required a large amount 
of railroad equipment and roars oernonnol to be ready for movement to 
Tiorts of embarkation at the proper time. In order to ^sri > J (-.at.* i hocti 
Havener ts* each one was designated liy a cede nustfcex • liovs-far, fclmt was 
hardly a movement of prisoners of war arriving *♦ a For; of embarks t ion 
that did not demand a last minute change because of weather condition*)* 
condition© at tbs designated port, lack of proper advance information- 
or changes in the all j imeut of pii ^cners to SMts caused by crit-ici.i 
labor shortages 

After the prisoners had arrived in this oov.ntxy end hau bee*! ol ac *4 
ir. prisoner cf war caape for permanent internment . it became necessary 
7,0 transfer them fro* on® service command tc anothes in ordor to alisvi- 
ate critical aanptwe* shortages in certain parts of the country. -hese 
labor gJn. te^ei were brought about ee the result of peak agricultural 
ciantijig cr harvest seasons end the increased tempo of certain indus- 
tries for ibth priority for prisoner cf aar laber had been giver. r -h«fc* 
traoiefero were directed by the Rrovo^t Marshal General . 

At the beginning of the prisonor of ver pregraw. th- Provost 
shal General' s Office directed idle transfer of ail prisoner of war 
patient-® from cajans to hospitals and return However , as the prograu 
developed, this function was saen to be a problem cf Ioca 1 concern pri - 
warily, and suthority was delegated to the service comrade to effect 
these transfers. 




Authority vas delegated to the individual aerviee commands 
to transfer prisoner of war personnel within the service comment • 
aa necessitated "by the prisoner of war program. These transfers 
were mads in accordance with various directives issued from time 
to tine by the Office of the Provost Marshal General. 

-if ter the surrender of Italy, the Allied Military Control C L » 
mission, tho Italian Military Commission, and other Allied agencies 
reouftwttd the transfer cf certain prisoners of war to Europe, These 
prisoners were reouestad by neme for the accomplishment of certain 
work which required a special skill or talent, for example, re greats 
ware received 'or the return of prison jr* of war skilled in tho 
aeienco of clearing harbors, rivers, docks, etc., and those whoso 
experience had made then authorities in the civil administration of 
Broniclprslitieo or other subdivisions of tho nation. These reou.es 
alec covered those persons who, upon their return, would be able to 
get tho industrial life of Italy under way and who could reorganise 
the agricultural economy of that country. There were other trans- 
fers to the European Theater made upon specific renuect . B»<iufet-.w 
prisoners also possessed special skills or had volunteered to coop- 
erate with the Allies in areas where their information, technical 
knowledge, skill, and experience would benefit the Allied opera'; lot;* 
in the particular rones for which they were reouested. Sometimes 
these prisoners were repueetefi a* individuals end ecsotima» In groups 
classified aa to trade, skill, or political affiliations. All such 
transfer* of prisoners were effected by the Pro vest Marshal Genera! 
and, although the number of prisoners of war of this category return -.d 
was not frrtmX , their value to the Allied occupation authorities w< .a 
very great . 




MIUTA3T POLICE SSCOEi 1 GUARD OOHPMI.25 



At the outer eiik of ihe war » the AJ.-5.ero Division, Provost Mar- 
shal Gtner&l"e Office, prepared Plena fur the erection of oernaner. i 
lnclosproe, each of Hhlca would contain 3,000 prisoner# of war. 
divided Into 12 comnanleu of 2 £»C prisoners etch- These plans co.i- 
template! a camp overhead to administer each inclosurt, and re- 
quired that unite be forriehed by the Oorpe of Military Police to 
escort and guard the prisoners of war. The prisoner of war escort 
guard companies activated usds? Table of Organization 7-217 each 
coa ®3 evad of two officers and t '6 enlisted men and each was designed 
to perform the functions of afiKinlstering, escorting, and guarding 
460 prisoners of war. These corauaates ditcherged their duties at 
civilian internment c&npu operated by the Army until the inter risen 
were delivered to the custody of the B©p 3 rti»ro < . of Juetica la vnna, 
1943, as veil as at prisoner of war cam os. 

Since the size of nrlsoner of war labor companies was reduced 
fro* 4E0 as originally contempl&tad to 250, th® Aliens 3i vision pro- 
posed h revision of Table of Organization 7“217 to establish mili- 
tary uolico escort guard companies consisting of three officer 3 and 
132 enlisted men, which weald gtrnrd four corananiea of 250 prisoners 
each , The revision was approv«d and published in Tabl© of Orgaiii na- 
tion 19-47, dated i April 1942. 

The military nolle® escort guard ao-pany constated. of a head- 
quarters ^etachaeat and four escort guard sections. Each section 
was comianded by a a®rge,vot and consisted of throe squads' rifl j, 
shot gun, and machine gua sound. Th* rifle squad was comm^mded Ay 
a co moral arued with a pistol and consisted of nine riflemen armed 
with rifles and bayonets. The shot gun snued was commanded by a 
corp?irl armed with a pi»v,ol tnd consisted of xlno riflemen armed 
%dth shot giuia The machine gun squad was cocr^anded by a corporal 
armed with a pistol and consisted of fire enlisted aeru This squad 
was equipped with several typeo of weapons. the U3» of which de- 
pended upon the squad's riission at the time. Wnii<» escorting, tni j 
s«uad was armed with two Thompson submachine gane and three carbines 
While .yarding* it was assigned to duty in a guard tower in wit) ch a 
light cV heavy machine gun was Installed. The variety of weapons 
furnished this company Provided a sufficient, diversified firs power 
to handle effectively any escorting or guarding mission to which it 
was assigned. 

On 29 April 1942, the Chief of Staff authorized '»h3 Cot^isniiing 
General, Services of Suuoly (Ay;iy Service Forces) to activate addi- 
tional units of this type to maintain approximately th® ratio of one 




ouch company foie every 1 , 000 aliens ana prisoner# of war actually 
In or sa routs -to internraan t camps under United St,atae .jurisdic- 
tion* Pursuant to thie authority, 343 military police escort guard 
ooousnlti ver* activated lliase companies were trained under 
*4oMli nation 'Training Programs 19 “-1, da too 5 Hoy 1942, as revised, 
und 19*3, dated 15 ■funs 1SV3, 

^‘he or.tmary aiefiloc of nllit3ry ooliee escort guard companies 
«« the movement and guarding of prisoner# of war Jn addition to 
the oerfortaanoe of tte primary mission- escort gar,rd eoaoahiet were 
subject to be called unc-n to perform other military police func- 
tions p.nd,- therefore, tactical ex^rcisas warn given tnasu units in 
•preparation for euch eventualities* It was considered essential 
that these unit* have a practical knowledge of combat tactics, at* 
tack and defense, and tide practical work vas included In the tac- 
tical ex9T«l^ ‘S. although unrelated to th«ir primary mission Under 
these programs, special consideration -aj gtvan ta -work ir. alcrta, 
prisoner of war breaks* escapes, and ooveiaent of prisonsra of war by 
foot, motor vehicle, rail, and bout. 

Uilitory police escort guard companies were trained for a period 
of nine weeks* during which tins the usual basic, technical, and 
tactical subjects were covered to the extent that tine permitted, 

Sec&uno of the increasing number* of eneay prxtioaero of war 
captured by our armed forces or received from Great Britain for 
inhermeent, it became necessary to furnish military police escort 
guard coxn&nl as to the Chief of Sraasportatlun to act as voyage 
guards ftoti ports of the European and dorth African ^heaters of Opera- 
tions to ports in the United States Xn addition., prisoner of war 
escort guard comoani ea were assigned to the First, Seeoid, and ‘Third 
Service Couaaaris to act as train guards for the movement of pris- 
onere of wnr from oort® of enbarkation on the Atlantic seaboard to 
nrlfloner of war ennro* within the continental United Stac®# .^J 

la addition to guarding prisoner* of war. military oolice es- 
cort guard couoaniee were assigned to duty at »ar ,'elocatlon centers 
of the War Relocation Author} iy. These ccapeaisa performed only 
guard functions at these centers; all administrative and housekeep- 
ing functions were performed by War Hslocntion Authority personnel 
or by the evacuees- While the primary mission of these units vna to 
prevent unauthorised persons, including evacuees, from entering or 
leaving the project areas, tUa commanding officers of the on companies 
were to assume the sola command of tho urojacb in the event of eraei- 
gencies . 



In the interest of economy of manpower, the military police es~ 
c,or% guard ccKpnniPs on duty at these installations were di abanapfi 
on 15 April 1944, and bulk author! stations of personnel were made 
to the service commanders a« a substitute. 

J7~£iF ’'^rc^*r"®n- 293. 2 Augast 1345. Section WI, 




PHOCESSIHO OP PHI SOBERS OP WAS 



After capture of a prisoner, the basic personnel record, "rf.D, , 
A.O.O, Form Ho. 19-3 (or W„» t „ A G.O. Form No. 19-3 when time did 
not permit th® completion of W .D~, A.O.O, Form No. 19-2). contain- 
ing the ntrnti of th s prisoner, his ecri.nl number, fingerprint * _ jn.. 
Tontorjr of personal affectn, and other parsonal data r was prepared 
by the first unit which w&h able to effect at lea** partial pro- 
cessing. This record was prepared in the theater of operation® 
when t?&® permitted. However. at t.he close of the North African 
campaign nrieonere were captured in such large groups and wore trans- 
ferred to continental United States so hurriedly that, freouontly, 
processing could not be accomplished until the prisoners either ar- 
rived at the ports of embarkation in thie country or at a prisoner 
of war caiBD. 

In the event prisoners arrived In the United States without 
having been processed, th© port of embarkation commander fingerprinted 
the prisons and filled in essential identification data on basic 
personnel records orovided that th© processing did not encumber ths 
facilities at the port. In the event that processing did ©ncumbar 
port facilities, prisoners were transferred to the prieoner of war 
camp without processing. In any event, oori, of wuiuaikaticn commanders 
were charged with disinfecting all prisoners and their property pr.or 
to loading them into trainn and with conducting a search of the pris- 
oners in order to confiscate any dangerous weapone or ecpiipKnt and 
implements of war which had not been previously taken from them 
Items of military Intelligence value were turned over to the Military 
Intelligence Service for examination. In addition, all man®,,,, were 
taken from the prisoners. marked for identification, and sent to the 
iJneiny Prisoner of War Information Bureau for storage until their re= 
patrlation* In April, 1945* however, this procedure was modified 
somewhat when It vae expected tliat large additional shipments of 
prisoners would be received at the oorta from tiie European Theater, 

In order to prepare for ouick clearance at the ports, it was directed 
that only dangerous weapons would be confiscated at the PoriB. When 
the prisoners arrived at their prisoner of war caians, arty money found 
on them vas to be forwarded to the Hnsmy Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau at Fort George G~ heads, Maryland, fer sofskeerfrg Any 
papers, letters, documents, etc., were to be turned over to the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service by the camps for review. This procedure, 
however, was never adopted to any great extent since all shipments 
of prisoners were stopped after F-H Day, 

Serial numbers for prisoners caotured by the Army of the United 
States normally were assigned at the first prisoner of war inclosuro 
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or prisoner of wsr camp to which the prisoners were sent A s in the 
cs.se of the preparation of the basic personnel record, when large 
.irrouoa of or' soners were captured toward the close of the North Af- 
rican campaign, many orison era vn*i transferred to this country be- 
fore serial numbers could be assigned to theifr in which case numbers 
were assignee. later. 

Serial number e consisted of two components separated from 
each other by a dash. The first component consisted of two symbols 
which indicated the command in which the prisoner was captured and 
tae name of oho enemy country ir. whose armed forces the prisoner was 
serving. For example, prisoners captured in the North African 
-neater were assigned the number 81 followed by the letter G or I 
i.o indicate whether they were German or Italian ^'he second com- 
ponent consisted of an individual number assigned consecutively to 
each prisoner processed in the appropriate command irrespective of 
which country he served.. Thus, the first prisoner processed in the 
North. African Theater, if a German, was assigned thp number 81G-1- 

Slailariy. prisoners transferred to continental United States 
without having been processed by the capturing command were processed 
by the service command at the prisoner of war camp to which they were 
first delivered. Sorlai numbers for prisoners In this clas9 consisted 
of two components- The first contained three symbols. The first 
symbol wae s. number representing the proper service command, from one 
to nine. Thu second symbol was » to represent -for Department Ths 
third symbol wao the first letter of the name of the country the 
prisoner served, that is, G for Germany, I for Italy, and J for Japan. 
The Second component consisted <f an individual number assigned con- 
secutively to each prisoner processed irrespective of the country 
he served or whore captured. For example, the first prisoner pro- 
cessed in the Sacond Service Command, if a German, was 2WG-1 . 

In the livent, ths prisoners were captured by the United States 
I'm vy, serial numbers were assigned by the Navy Department as soon 
as practicable after the landing at a Naval shore station In this 
case, the first component of the serial number designated the Naval 
District In which the shore station was located and the letter In- 
dicated the nationality of the prisoner. The second component con- 
sisted of a number assigned to the individual prisoner and the sym- 
bol NA showed that the prisoner was captured by the Navy.. For ex- 
ample, the fourth prisoner received and processed at a Naval shore 
station in the 14th Naval District, if a Japanese, would receive 
the serial number 14J-43A. 

Serial numbers assigned protected personnel who were certified 
by the Office of the Provost Marshal General Included the letters 
PP in parenthesis following the last digit of the seri al number - 
For example, 4WG-fl9(PP). 
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PRIS0NE9 OF WAS FACILITIES 



On 18 July 1941, a joint agreement was signed by the Secretary 
or *a~ ar.d the Attorney General regarding the internment of alien 
enemlee v.hloh provided that the Permanent detention of the aliens 
would bo the function of the War Department, The Bgreaismt «’•«- 
voided further for the establishment of throe Internment camps two 
in tha Southwest and one in the Southeast- Or. 8 December 1941, the 
Secretary of War directed the ( hiartormaster General to make availa- 
ble to the corps area commanders (service commanders) funds for the 
construction of additional internneat camps in th* Soonr*. Third,. 
Fourth# Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Corps Areas, Because of the intern 
meat of large numbers of German, Italian, and Japanese enemy aliens 
by the Department of Justice, and the evacuation to the continental 
United Slates of internees from the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
and the Canal Zone, the Provost Marshal General was authorized tc 
construct nine permanent enemy alien internment camns. One officer 
prisoner of war camp was also authorized. In addition. 14 permanent 
internnert camns in the Planning stage were authorized. 

Because of consi derations of cost of construction and the dis- 
comfort to military personnel as well aa internees, the Provost Mar- 
sial General established the 40° north latitude as tne northernmost 
boundary wi thin which the construction of internment camps would be 
authorized. Ths type of construction of camus was to be of theater 
of opera Clone or hutment type, complete with necessary hospital fa- 
cilities of e standard design. The feasibility of using available 
GGC cempe was explored but, because of the fact that the distribu- 
tion of internees in small increments at CCC campo would result in 
an increase in necessary administrative and overhead personnel, the 
une of CCC camps wa3 not favorably considered. 

The program for construction of permanent internment esans con- 
templated stockades for the confinement of 3,000 intemeee and fa- 
cilities for approximately 600 military personnel. ~ne stockades 
were divided into three compounds having a capacity of 1,000 inter- 
noes each, and contained the following facilities: barracks, lava- 

tory, me? S-. company administration building, storehouses, administra 
tion building, recreational building, post exchange; and infirmary. 
In addition to the indoor recreation apace provided, an adeouate out 
door recreation area was included within the incioeure. Adjacent to 
the stockade, housing for the American officers and enlisted men, ad 
ministration building, infirmaries, poet exchange, warehouses, rec- 
reation building, and utility area were provided and, of course, per 
tnined to the administration and operation of the internment camp. 




hoapiteil facilities for the internees were constructed within the 
inclosure to uccomnodate the internees and the military personnel. 

In the location of prisoner of war camps primary consideration 
was given to the problem of Interne! security, So prisoner of var 
camps were established within a radius of 40 nilce of installations 
vital to the war effort. Prior to the establishment of cauros in the 
Sr.atern Defense Command, approval was obtained from the respective 
commanding genei'ala. 'Originally, restrictions were placed by toes® 
commanding generals upon the establishment of camps within tbe fol- 
lowing states; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cxit. Hew York, Pennsylvania, Hew Jersey, -Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and within certain 
areas of Washington, Oregon, and California. 

Before the United States captured prisoners of war in any number, 
the first of un ultimate total of 175,000 captured by the armed forces 
of the United Kingdom wero received for internment in continental 
United Stn;ee, T?i© Commanding General, Services of Supply (Arny Stsrice 
forces), directed that prisoner of war companies be formed and distrib- 
uted throughout the various cantonments for the purpose of relieving 
service troops and providing supplementary labor for work being left 
undone. Plans were wads immediately for the construction of internment 
camps at various posta, canroc, and stations. These clans included 
facilitiee for prisoner* of war which it was anticipated the United 
States Forces would capture.. A program for the construction of facili- 
ties having e capacity of 210,000 prisoners of war was initiated. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff directed that prisoners of war be utilised to 
the extent practicable In agricultural pursuits. Therefore, in the 
urogram of advanced planning for an additional 100,000 prisoners of 
war , urinary consideration was given to the agricultural areas wher® 
labor shortages existed or might exist, Tn« Department of Agriculture 
and the War Kannover Coajrdacion ware consulted in the selection of 
those areas 

In addition to segregation by nationality roquired by the Genova 
Convention, certain segregation policies were established in compli- 
ance with which separate canpn were established for the internment of 
prisoners of war falling within the following categories* 

(1) Ant! -Nasi German Navy prisoners of war. 

(2) All other German Navy prisoners of war, 

(3) Antl-Nasi German Army orlsonere of war. 

<4) All other German Army oriaonere of war. 

liy an agreement with the Department of Justice, the War Depart- 
ment released all civilian internees to the Department of Justice on 
the condition that the release or parole of enemy aliens interned by 
military commanders outside the continental United States and he'd in 
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custody in the 'continental united Gtateft would be effected only by 
order of the Secretary of Ver, The transfer of these internees 
iaa.de certain internment camps availab3.e for prisoners of war after 
June, 1943. 

In order that more extensive use of prisoner of war labor to 
alleviate current labor shortages might bo made, the commanding 
general s of the service commands were authorised on .22 July 1943 to 
establish temporary prisoner of war camps ao branches of permanent 
nrisoner of war camps. Former CCC buildings , other existing facili- 
ties, or tents were used in the establishment of these camps. 

On 17 September 1942, the f«Hpon»ii)ill tlss for tne use and 
utilization of prisoners of war. Including the location of priooner 
of war camps and all security matters connected therewith, were 
placed upon the Commanding General, Army Service Forces. 6 / The 
memorandum Impoeing these responsibilities provided further that pris- 
oners of wg.r would be used to the utmost possible extent in »nv and 
all areas cf the continental United States, where they were needed to 
perform essential labor except when conditions were such that it was 
considered impossible to provide reasonable security, -Phis memo- 
randum removed the restrictions theretofore in effect with respect 
to the location of prisoner of war osmofc in ar^r-.o under the- Jva'isdlc- 
tion of the defers© commanders. On 2 October 1943, the responsi- 
bilities referred to above were delegated to the commanding generals 
of the various servlet commands. 

Despite efforts by the Ar&iy Air Forces and the Wavy Deport- 
ment to prevent the location of prisoner of war camps ir. the vicinity 
of serial 6iv<s Amy Air Forces and Naval installations, the responsi- 
bility for the location of orisonev cf war camps remained that of 
the service commanders. However, where prisoners of war were located 
or used within a ten-milo radius of sensitive Army Air Forces cr Naval 
installations, special prscaution» were taken in the establishment 
and operation of those camps. As of 31 August 1945, the only restric- 
tion on the location of prisoner of war camoe was in tho Military 
District of Washington. In this area, no prisoners of war were 
housed or employed in any capacity within a ten. mile radius of the 
White House, except at Andrews Field. Maryland .7/ 



fTT^VD Memorandum No. W 580-10-43, 17 September 1942. 

7/ Memorandum. Headquarters, Military District of Washington, dated 
15 July 1944, subjects "Policy Re iSmployment of Prisoners of 
War Within the Military District of Washington;" rescinded by 
similar memorandum, 3 May 1945. s*iu6 subject. The latter memo 
imposed tne ten-stile limit. 



At. th® need for prisoner of war labor in critical labor abort- 
age fc'taj in tho United States increased... the contt tract ion of pris- 
oner of war camps or, dor existing construction directives often re- 
stricted the possibility of immediate action to .alleviate emergency 
>4flttpct;e<r shortages.. By memorandum* dated 27 Uuiy 1944 0 the CoKuerind- 
ing General r Army Service forces, authorized the service commanders 
to approvs construction of tempo rary prisoner of war csaps costing 
less than »;4 ( G00 to nest enargency requests for labor In harvesting 
crops - However „ under thie authority, only small camps could he 
constructed. Inasmuch a# the average cor.t of converting ezieting 
facilities or providing minimum new facilities for prisoner of war 
use waz C»3f>,00 per son,, the Coamnding General,, Ari sy Service Forces* 
on 13 I'gPn.ary 1945. authorized the commanding gsnuzuls of the serv- 
ice coatmands to direct the division engineers to provide housing for 
prisoners of vnr when th® necessBry construction of alterations did 
not e::c®ad a cosh outlay of $38-00 per mein and the command lag gen* 
srals porso aally certified that such construction was in accordance 
with the provl sions of paragraphs 3. 4 C f»d 5, Chapter 2* *SM 19-600- 

"he tj oe of construction of prisoner of wai* camps established 
in the United States vas ( under the Geneva Convention* equivalent 
to that provided United States troops at bate camps, Bane camp* 
were established on a permanent basis fox 1 the complete aiainiat.ra- 
cion of iri.8oner» and were locates primarily to assure asiv''®um os;- 
oloyment of crisoners of war. Branch cansps were established on a. 
j srman® n - cr temporary basis to satisfy definite work needs. 3*he fa* 
clliticc at prisoner of war bap® camps were designed to laeot the fol- 
lowing requirements^ 

I 

(1) Buildings 'or tente wer* lighted said heated sufficiently. 

(*) Officer s' quarters were established nu the basin of 120 
square fuel par man. 

(2) Kiilisted quarters were established on tho basis of 4-0 

square .foot- pec? man 

(4) Sanitary facilities conformed tc paragraph 10, AH 40-205, 

{&) latrine* conformed to paragraph: 13. AH 40-205 • 

(6) Oae laundry tub vas provided for each 35 men. 

(?) Indoor recreation space was provided on the basis of two 
square feet per man at permanent ca&ps 

(5) Buildings for prisoner of war canteens wore provided on 
the batiis of two square feet per man at permanent camps 




(3) Infirmary and hospital facilities were provided 5r. each 
compound or wre a&do available in the iseediata vicinity. 

(iOj ‘f reenilile, r separate 'building was previa^d. for re- 
ligions services,, 

{^1^ >diiglo or dodls barbed“^lr# fences vafs constructed. 

(12/ Warehouse apace was provided either on or off the casm 

areas „ 

(13) Out floor recreational arga vac provided on the bfc&is, ot 

300 tijuare feat p** nan* 

(14) Sentry boxes or guard towers were provided: 

(is) Adequate drainage was provided, 

(15) %ter aupuly v*as approved by appropriate authorities and 
sufficient sunply was assured, 

(1?) Hot, writer was provided. 

(13) Uuard house or detention facilities vor® provided either 
oa cx off the scrap. 

(l9; Adequate limiting of fence e end the ground immediately ad- 
jacent thereto was provided- 

(30) Adequate firo uro tact ion faeilitiss in the stockade or ia~ 
mediately adjacent thereto vare provided. 

In the establishment of branch camps, housing or tentage utilised 
for this purpose and the subsistence and sanitary facilities for p?is= 
oners in these c«i»pa were in accordance with the Ocrsv® Gonvoation end 
comparable to those furnished United States troops under eiailer con- 
ditioner Military installations were utilizer wherever possible in 
order to uo* existing housing, aupnlies, services, and utilities- Mo 
oriscaer of war camps were established at the expense of the War tp- 
oartment unless ;h© estimated net incose to the government for the 
first six months or leso of the work contract was in excess of the 
cost of construe;! on or conversion of the camp- la addition to mili- 
tary installations, prisoner of war branch eatips were established by 
converting housing owned by other Federal agencies- In addition, 
•tats, local , and privately owned housing was utilised. 

'Prisoner of war labor was utilised to the za&xiraum in the estab- 
lishment, conversion, maintenance, and di saartlsaent of security and 
housing facilities for themselves and their guard personnel: Advanced 

dmtaehfflernttt of prisoners, living under field conditions,, were utilised 
to prepare sites, including roads and fences, 5ind to perform other 
common and temi-- ski lied labor incident to the estnblishEisnt, of branch 
camps- 




A* of 31 August 1946, there -were aimroximately 155 Itane camp s 
and 511 branch eon?* in operation i.i> th^ United States, C*uaio* were 
eetabliahod in all tut three statue s Worth Dakota, Hev&d*., and 
Vermont . 
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In .<fea®,,*al, prisoner of war camps wer® operated ia the name 
I'iiaBiey ej other military n«tA'bliah^«it9 and according to the basic 
Principles of the organisation and decsntr&liaation inpAcateu it 
faction 103.2, ASF Organ! nation Manual. M fcoi. dated 15 August 
M*44. la orler that nri softer s of vnr algat he segregated, separate 
prisons? of '?af campe wars established for Genent Japaneses and 
Italian pri son ere of war,. 



In the construction of or i sonar of war camps each stockade was 
divided la to compounds SitTing a capacity of from I ( uu0 to I, SCO 

iffiers of war. within tfc.6 compound the prisoners of war uoi*o as-’ 
sigae-i V. ccRpeoiios of 360 prisoners each. However, since the air 
spaoe repair eneuts wore reduced from 60 square feet to 40 e quaere feet 
per prisoner >y order of the Secretary of Far, the else of r>r<«onev 
of war coup&nle? was 1 nor eased from 260 to 400. Kaeh company was 
cos-nandei by a eoaoinsloned officer of the United States Army, find, 
in addition, one duty sergeant, one mess sergeant, and one supply 
sergeant, one corporal company dark, one private firet claBO. end 
one cook were assigned ■so each com.'Hfisy service «o«uandors were 

nuthorissd. to reduce the American personnel wherever possible, as ths 
prisoner personnel became ccmuotent to take? over the duties o? the 
American military personnel assigned to the prisoner of v'ar camrs 
however., an absolute sdninHis of ora ^marican supply sergeant war. 
muintainad la each cowoaigr. Prisoners were enmloyed in t-.c far as pos- 
sible on work necessary to the administration, management , and main- 
fcemanc* of prisoner or war oaeuw, and qualified prisoners were need 
an first Herreanta, cooks* cooks 5 helper*, hospital orderlies, lntar- 
watgrs, tailors. shoemakers, barbers, carpenters. mechanics, plumbers, 
platoon sergeants, stockade leaders, and neslstant steefcuia leaders. 

Vfhos prico:iere of war ware first transferred to prisons? 6f var 
(uutpti the loaders of their respective squad*. olatcons, companies, 
but tall on a, and eaapt. were designated according to the relative rank 
of the prisoner*, ^haso leaders wore responsible for main tenant s and 
cleanliness of the quarters of their units., Shay were *iiao used to 
to leg orient or for such other duties as wars assignee to them by the 
cusp or coapany commanders. However, the designation of loaders ac- 
cording to relative rank war- discontinued, and at each art so nor of war 
base find breach catp prisoners we e permitted to select from their 
number & spoceaman to represent thea as agent or intermediiMry before 
the military authorities, protecting pow«i and relief or si-5 oriaa! 
cations, eel set ion of the evokes act. for enlisted prisoners and 

hie tenure of office in that capacity wac subject to the apniruval of 
the cause commaa-i®? - Iaeaaps for officer prisoners, the senior officer 




van th(j prisoner of the gi'adA uuii unless iuuuiipctuiit or 

Incapacitated, ha was reoognlscd as the spnlcanosn Where camps were 
occupied t f "both officer and enlisted nriBonara , each of these growpc 
was represented by it® respective spokesman, g/ 

^or the servicing and Maintenance of the enmnound to which of- 
ficer -prisoners and office? protected ijcrsonnel were ao signed, oj> 
dorlle* from enlisted prisoners of war of the nemo nationality were 
assigned, ai necessary, not exceeding one orderly for each general 
officer end one orderly for oach group of 13 other officers. In ad- 
dition, coke as necessary for officers were assigned from enlisted 
prisoners of the same nationality, However, in order that all avciln- 
bln prisoners of war wight ha utilized in military or private con- 
tract work, prisons r* of wet capable of performing a full day of 
productive labor w&ra not assigned as orderlies. 

One military police escort guard company consisting of threm 
officers end 132 enlisted men was utilised for the guarding and so- 
curing of 1,000 prisoners of war. In addition, overhead administrative 
personnel was as signed to the canrrs by the commanding general? of tha 
service cGiitns«i&R» She allotaecte of overhead administrative person- 
nel varied according to the size of the cssm, the problem® of a local 
nature, and whether such a camp was on an existing military nest or 
wan an independent instal l at ion. epical allotment 8 euojoct to change 
for particular reasons were set up by the Provost Marshal. General's 
Office which established standards for a tynical S 0 000-oaii prisoner 
of war canra- This allotment ptriaittsd th© uoa of 22 officers pnd 73 
enlisted men. 2a addition to this personnel, special into trnch at; 
chaplains, medical officers, and necear&ry housekeeping troop? wore 
provided. These varied with the needs of each camp. 

If thi GSMD was «n independent 3,00t>-iian prisener of war instal- 
lation, a station coimlemant wen established and the aasignmsnt. of 
35 enlisted nan was permitted. If the cam') Inteiued 6,0 Oo prisonor* 
of war, the allotment of enlisted men as. station coaoleaent was 
ralsad to 46, The enlisted personnel used as station complement house- 
kenning troop* was allotted In the following categories: 15 from 

'toartereaster Oorpo, 6 from Detached Mtn-a list-, 15 from Engineer 
Coroe, and 10 from luartoraiastsr Ccrpc Motor Pool. 

In this tyne of camp, tha nuMfcer of officers assigned *ae not 
standardised since the need of different types of officers ant. of- 
ficers of different services varied greatly* However, at was usually 
In tha neighborhood cf 3? to 40 officers. 

Military police escort guard companies on duty at prisoner of 
war amps were disbanded on 15 Anri 1 1044 and bulk authorisations of 
their personnel wore mads to the service commanders to perform es- 
sential unitary police duties and to perform the functions of 



gf lkSf letter, S?X Si 3.6 (23 Har 44) Ofc-S-af&G-K, dated 2i ^arch 

1964, subject: "German Prisoner cf War Spokesmen and Supervisors. " 




guarding prisoners of war. TJhile the ratio varied according to 
service oouBaande, officers,, enlisted men, end civil liars sere as- 
signed to camps at an approximate rate of 1? per 1,00C prisoners 
of war. The War Department Manpower Board dispatched personnel 
toams to prisoner of mr craps in the various service ooanands 
and, upon the recommendations of these teams, the overall ratio 
of American military personnel was reduced to Ido 5 per cent and 
subsequently to 15»5 per oento 

In order that prisoners of war might be afforded aadioal, 
surgical, and dental treatment identical with that provided 
United States troops, hospitals ware established in all base 
camps not located on a military installation* In addition, 
infirmaries inside each oompound were provided. Where prisoner 
of war camps were located on uilitary installations, a portion 
of the post hospital normally was fonced off for tho care and 
treatment of prisoner patients. At branch camps an infirmary 
war provided cither within tho oompound or in the vicinity of 
the stookade. Prisoner patients requiring hospital! net ion were 
transferred to the nearest station hospital, and where patients 
required general hospital care they wero transferred to designated 
general hospitals. To provide dental treatment at branch camps, 
Tho Provost Marshal General 4 s Of floe arranged with the dental 
division of Tho Surgeon General * a Office for the assignment of 
mobile dental clinics to the service ccranands These clinics 
wore completely equipped and traveled to all branch comps in 
isolated areas * Protected personnel who had appropriate train- 
ing wero used as far aa possible In sanitary and medical work 
necessary for the well-being of the prisoners of war * 
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SUPPLIES AND RATIONS 



Taking Articles 11 and 12 or the Geneva Convention as the 
guide In the furnishing of food, clothing* and equipment to 
prisoners of war, tables of clothing and oqulpag© allcmanooe 
were established and subsistence was authorised to he Issued on the 
basis of Type A field rations? Also a table of allowances of 
general supplies was established in order to furnish tubes equip- 
ment and necessary janitorial and cleaning supplies < Approved 
items of clothing and equipment, general supplies, subsistence, 
and fuel were supplied prisoner of war samps upon requisition. 
Requisitions for additional allowances by the oarap ^ozmsmders 
were screened by the service oommanders to assure that minimum 
quantities consistent with need wra approved. The requisitions 
were then filled by the Quartermaster regional supply depot. 

Prom the inception of the prisoner e£ wap pragmas,* except as 
circumstance b or climate required, no clothing was ieix^ in the 
first instance or as a replacement to a prisoner, who was not an 
officer prisoner ^ until the uniform in which h® was captured to came 
unfit for use, The nationtl uniforms of priaonsrs were re&ovivtod ' 
end UBOd whenever possible, Exoopt for the clothing of officer 
prisoners and the national unifoms of prisoner enlisted men, ill 
outer garments worn by prisoners Here marked with the letters 'PR* 
six inches high across the backs of tho coats, shirts, blousos, 
and jackets and with letters four inches high on the front of 
each a leave between the elbow and the shoulder? Trousers wbev 
marked with letters four Inches hirh across the baok immediately 
below the belt and on the front of ^ach leg immediately above 
the knee. Articles of the United I bates Army uniform a©re no 
issued unless altered in a manner wiich would prevent them frm 
being mistaken for parts of the Am/ uniform* All Issued out-tf 
garments were dyed dark blue by the Quartermaster* Officer 
prisoners ware permitted tc wear uni forma purchased by them- 
selves of the samo general patterns, iesige, and color of their 
own national uniforms. 

One cf the first difflpultiea encountered in the iem«n«) of 
clothing to prisoners was the fact, tl at, the garment shrank benaus© 
of the use of th© dye* Therefore, the directive requiring this 
dyeing was rescinded. 

Another bhang© in policy which wt 3 adopted with regard tn cloth- 
ing occurred as soon as the emphasis was placed upon ©aiployir|$ pris- 
oners of war to alleviate manpower shortages* It soon became apparent 
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that tiia uniforms worn by the prl saner j at the tin© they were cap- 
tured were not always adequate or suitable for work purposes, 
therefore, relations were amended to provide that there would be 
no issue or replacement of clothing issued to a prisoner until his 
own clothing became unfit for use, except when ha reouired work 
clothing. 

■ilao with regard to the marking of clothes, since officer pris- 
oners were authorised to purchase articles of United States issue 
from the Quartermaster, the regulation that the clothing of officer 
prisoners would not be marked had to bo modified In order that of- 
ficer nr Is on era wearing United States uniforms could be identified. 
However, uniforms purchased by officer prisoners of the same general 
pat tern and color as their national uniform continued to be immune 
froK marking. 

After prisoner e of war claiaiag protected status had been 
certified by the Provost Marshal General'* Office to be protected 
personnel, tha marking of their clothing was changed from n PV u to 

in order to identify them as protected personnel. 

In connection with clothing issued for work purposes, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary items issued such as denim articles, prisoners 
working on special work such as logging projects were authorised to 
be issued boots, loggers, shoe pace, and war-mar types of clothing. 
?rl30nere employed in outdoor projects, other than logging projects, 
in cold zones were Issued Ice creepers In addition to the warmer 
clothing. All pri eoners were autnori zed e second pair of shoes 
when deemed necessary by the camp commander to safeguard their health 
against Inclement weather. 

In order to furnish prisoners with, toils! articles and barbers* 
and tailors' autmllee, a gratuitous isaue was authorised not to ex- 
ceed one dollar per man per month, fhe Items authorized included 
razor blades, shaving brushes, shoe brushes, tooth brushes, combe, 
shoe laces, needles, shoe polish, toothpaste, razor©, soap, thread, 
and towels. Shis gratuitous Issue was soon modified to provide for 
a gratuitous initial Issue only, the purpose being to require orison erg 
to uuioheme personal Item* in the prisoner of war canteens. In the 
fall of 1944. as a result of the change in policy forbidding the sale 
of critical items to prisoners of war in prisoner of war canteens ex- 
cept certain essential critical items, articles such as handkerchiefs, 
towels, and shoe laces were removed from the prisoner of war canteen 
f. cte. In order to provide for a replacement issue of handkerchief e, 
towels, and shoe laces, an additional gratuitous issue was authorized 
whenever a prisoner could show that he possessed no more than ouo pair 
of shoe laces for each pair of oboes, three handkerchiefs, and one 
towel , 
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In order to furnish prisoners of war a food ration equal in 
quantity and quality to that e f troops at baa® carnoE la. accordance 
with Article 11 of the Geneva Convention* Typ® A field ration was 
authorised. This ration was altered to suit the needs of the various 
national groups hut la no instance was th« money value of the ration 
to exceed that prescribed for enlisted nun of the Army, nor was food 
authorised to be requisitioned beyond what was actually needed. 

Although the rations were altered to suit the needs or tastes 
of the various national groans* it soon b scons apparent that there 
wap much food vests in the prisoner of war camps because of the food 
likes and dislikes of the prisoners or their inability to prepare 
the foods furnished to then in the Type A field ration* With & view 
to reducing this waste* a field study wai conducted by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. As a result of this study, a prisoner of 
war menu and nee sing guide was published la -July, 1944.9/ In addition 
to defining the duties of the ness office at a prisoner of vex camp 
and the sales officer at the post* e menu board wee established in 
each prisoner of war camp, the aesibeis of which wore to familiarize 
themselves with the different varieties and quantities of food required 
and to prepare prisoner of war menus , using the post menu as a guide. 
Also in this prisoner of war circular was included information concern- 
ing the national eating habits of German prisoners, their likes and dis- 
likes, end suggestions concerning the prone? preparation of the food to 
be furnished them. The results obtained Tinder this directive, however, 
were not satisfactory, principally because the personnel assigned to 
the duties ae seas officers* members of menu boards, and other uses 
duties lacked ecoerlence in this work* or wore overburdened with other 
duties to the detriment of the messing program- This situation re- 
sulted in prisoners of war being furnished food id&nticai with that 
furnished our own troops* 

Till# situation, together with the decrease in the supply of food 
for civilian consumption, made it apparent that a corresponding de- 
crease In rations for prisoners of var would have to be made On 2 
February 1946*25/ instructions were published requiring that food 
substitutes be utilised to replace critical items and items which the 
general publio was unable to procure- Op 27 February 1945 , DJ revised 
instructions were published requiring more stringent food turn emotion 
In prisoner of war nesses and placing a asw interpretation on the 
wording of Article 11 of the Ganeva Convention* That Article provides 
that the food ration of prisoners of war would be equal in quantity 
end quality to that of troops at base* camps- The interpretation in AS? 
Circular £o> 72 was that the food fui'nisbsd prisoners of wax need not be 



g7~Pri - 5 oaer~ of War Circular So 35, «Tuly* 1944. 

X&j AS7 Circular Ho. 39. 2 February 1945, Part II. 
12 / AS.? Circular Ho. 72. 27 February 1945. 
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Identical In quart lty and quality of nutrients. In order to control 
th» prisoner of war fading problem farther, a direct ire wait initiated 
by the Quartermaster General and publlohed after coordination with the 
Surgeon General and the Provost Marshal General to orovide 14 euggets »ed 
daily aenus utilizing food substitutes oad establishing a. caloric level 
of 2500 calories for sedentary prisoners and r. maximum of 3400 calories 
for prisoners engaged In moderate activity 4£/ Under the 14 suggested 
moms, no choice cuts of iuea ; were to bo i '.;vued and full use wait to be 
made of the less desirable cute. In order to assist e-sap eonjiaaderc to 
feed those prisoners whose duties required their absence fro® tht? con- 
pound mess at regular meal per lods, the Quartermaster General issued a 
sandwich guide for the preparation ot mealj to be 6aton atray ^roa ciuap, 

Pursuant to studies made in the field by the Quartermaster General 
and the Surgeon General, an additional reduction in caloric content of 
the prisoner of war diet was authorised on 29 May 1945.JJJ5 / This circular 
established the minimum caloric requi rsaents, tu? set by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, of 2500 calories for sedentary prisoners ansi 3000 calories for 
■ori sonars engaged in moderate activity. However, provision wu* undo 
whereby the nutrition officer or proper medical authority could direct 
an increase in Ucuc above the 3000 calories baaed on the increuued ac- 
tivity of the prisoners. Also when rn increase of a ration was deemed 
to be required in excess of 3700 calories, tha commanding general of the 
service commend, upon recommendation of the tier vice command surgeon, 
was authorized tc increase the ration, hater, it was directed that pris- 
oner of war oenus bo prepared by the service coaaar.d food service nuper- 
visor, using the menus provided by the Office of ths Qua zt G.»n * 

oral as e guide. The sent* board at the prisoner cf wav camp was oliai- 
nated. 



Ihe Quartermaster G-ena-ul ran e field teat 02 prl sonar of war uonus 
at Fort Meade, Mainland, where a Tirleoner of war ctuap was located con- 
venient to Washington, Thereafter, a. new menu guide was issued by the 
r &Lartcrma.3ter General on 4 August 1945-14/ During v'une and duly, 1945, 
?>&ny complaint* were voiced that prltonara of var were not receiving 
enough food to allow then to perform their labor. With the adoption 
and distribution of ASF Circular Ho. 191 and the new Quarterage ter Gan- 
ernl menu guide, complaints of this nature dwindled, end, by tbs end c? 
August, had completely disappeared. 



I2j AS? Circular Ho, 150, 2? April 1946. Section II; £3? Circular Ho, 
153, 30 April 1945, Section I, contained provisions regarding 

holiday rations. 

IgJ AS? Circular Ho, 191. 29 May 1945, Section IF. -‘?he provisions o f 
this circular were aarie applicable to protected persona*! by ASF 
Circular 21ft, 12 June 1945. Section lit. 

14 J Letter Off i cm of the Qaart.ermaater General, 4 august 1946- Subject . 
"Menu Guido for Use in Preparing Service Command Monthly Prisoner 
of War Mamis - * 
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RSCZFTIOH, HOSPimiZAVIOH, TPJSABtENT, MD 
»I ^POSITION Of EHEHT SICK A5D HO'CttTDSD 



*^he medical sad surgical care rendered eneny pri sonars 0/ war 
held In military installations In the Unitsd States gave rise to 
new taeke and difficult problems and imposed added responsibilities 
noon the Surgeon General and the Medical henarti'nent at large, as well 
ae upon the Provoot Marshal General* Clos* liaison was necessary be- 
tween the Surgeon General and the Provost Marshal General in this re- 
gard. A Medical Liaison Branch was established in July, 1943, by the 
assignment by the Surgeon General to the Prisoner of War Division of 
a nodical officer. Later the branch grew by the assignment of addi- 
tional officers, 

Article 1 of the Geneva Red Cross Contention gives in general 
terms the basic concent underlying the policy of the Wa r Do oar t went 
in the care and treatment of sick and wounded prison ere of war. It 
states: 



*0f fleers, soldi era, and ether persons officially 
attached to the armies, who are woundsxi or sick, shall be 
reapectod and protected under all circumstances, fhey 
shall be humanely treated and cared for without distinc- 
tion of nationality fcy the belligerent ia whose power 
they era * n 

?he policy established by the War Deo&rtaent that onaiay prisoner 
of war pAtiente were to receive the same treatment and care ae is ac- 
corded our own troops, meant that the Army doctor had to become indoc- 
trinated with the provisions of the Ganevn Convention - H® had to be 
made to understand the governing humane policies and. at the same time, 
learn the security measure* established by the Provo et Marshal General- 

'he oonmanding officers of medical Installations were mads to 
realise that there were two distinct classes of sick and wounded per- 
sonnel admitted to their hospitals, aemely- United States personnel in 
need of hoenltal care and eneny tick and wounded- It basons necessary ► 
in the course of tints, to bring to the attention of all service command 
surgeons and commanders of general and regional hospitals that, in ad- 
dition to observing the Geneva Convention, tha prisoner of war regu- 
lations promulgated by the Provost Marshal General elao had to be fol- 
lowed. Prisoner of war patients entailed aany complex problems. It 
was necessary to segregate and isolate prisoner of war patient® from 
United States patients; the letters W had. to bo superimposed upon 
all their iaoaoital garments, If ambulatory; separate latrine facilities 
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were reeled, su'scial processing as directed by the Provost !i art’rcal Gen- 
eral had to bo Instituted; administrative,, professional , end curl ty 

staff e hart to he coordinated; separate meases were to he me.de available; 
separate pay schedules followed; restricted recreational fact lit! a ji 
find PX or canteen services had to he set into operation; provision® had 
tc he made for writing correspondence on special forms prepared by the 
Provost Marshal. General with special Iiandllrig, censorship, and routing; 
religious services in the prisoners- faith and language had. to he ar- 
ranged; and incloeuros and needed ascuil ty personnel hod to be furnished 

Most of this groundwork was accomplished hy per soiyil vleitu tc the 
various camps and nodical installations hy medical liaison officers. 
Necessary oubli cations vara supplied, lectures on the Geneva. Convention 
were given, and intareat in other pertinent circulars was stimulated. 

-he Provost Marshal General n s Gfflce arranged that the executive of- 
ficer of the Medical Liaison Branch t a ?fledicnl Adaiaintratlve Corps of- 
ficer. provide a course of instruct! one concerning medical problems at 
ths prisoner of war acloiinlj tratlve officers* course at th® Prove st Mar- 
phftl General 11 s School, Sort Seat Houston, -’ezaa . 

flow of prisoner!) of war to the zone of the interior began in 
May, 1342. Prisoner of war patients *ere transuor tad to the shores of 
i.ha United States in Ax-ay transport 8 or in hospital ships, depending on 
the decree of their injuries or illnesses. In the first few aevemsuts, 
the number of sick and worried arriving free - 0705 .* seas wn® comparatively 
email oad they were sent along with able-bodied prisoners to designated 
prisoner of var camps, As more and icoro sick and wounded pri sours ar- 
rived, it became epparent; that * definite policy lifd to b« formulated 
for their reception, processing, caro, end treatment. A earsfu.. end 
exacting analysis of all difficulties and obaiaei es enccuntered gradually 
produced policies which eliminated most of the snags, without offending 
existing security regulations or affecting the manner in which prisoners 
of war were handled. 

In close ooouaratlon with the Uoepital Eivteion of the Surgeon 
General's Office and after conferences with officers ot the Provost Mar- 
shal General" t Office, the Medical Mai cor Branch of the Prisoner of 
War division Initiated the publication of appropriate Instructions .15/ 
Under the provisions of these instructions, the facilities of certain 
receiving hospitals in the vicinity cf oorts of embarkation were made 
available for the reception, processing. and intial treatment of pris- 
on eo* of war patients. In addition, general hospitals in certain serv- 
ice cowjnands wore made available for prisoner of war patients, As time 
went by and the influx of prisoner of war pat lento became greater, hos- 
pital facilities for prisoner patients had to be extended. 



15/ WD Circular No. 214, September, 1943, Section V2. 
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After coordination between the Office of the Surgeon fentrtl 
aivl the Provost Marshal ^enera'l’n Offioe, the tnstsmctions abo * r©- 
f or red to were rescinded end new regulation* governing the raCwEtion 
end hospitalisation of prisoner of war patients were oublirhad Under 
tha provisiono of theca regulations. as prisoner of west patients arrived 
nt a port they were transferred to n general ho coital designated for 
that port. At tho receiving port hrsoital the patients were processed 
and those who were transportable wr« sent to other general hospitals 
or station hospital* at camps or to appropriate priaor.or of war catro* 
for further treatment? Rather than to bare pricor er of vf.r patients 
»ea;tered throughout thalhited States in general hospital t, which would 
burden there hospitals with probl>Jino peculiar to nriconere of war, such 
an providing separate ward facilities with appropriate security measures, 
sr.fregation of different national *» problems of administration, etc., 
it was decided to concentrate, as fax as practicable, prisoner of war 
patient# at one general hospital ir. each service command. F"or example, 
in the Rirsi Service Command , facilities at Novell General Hospital 
wore designated for prisoner of war patients; in the Second Service 
Command, Halloran. General Hoeolttil; in the ^liird Servica Coamend, ?elley 
*erge G 9a erel Hospital; in tho Seventh Sorvico Conaranu, Vinter Genera*. 
Hospital; etc. In addition to thooo .?enaral hospitals, certain hosoitalr 
were darrignatod for tho reception and treatment of epecled types of case* 
among prisoners. fror example,, prisoners Buffering from pulmonary tuber- 
culosio were sent to I'itr.aicon-i General Capital, Denver, Colorado; tho 
blind, to Valley forge General Hospital, Pitoenixvllle, Pannsylvnnla; the 
deaf to Halloran General Hospital, 3tafceu Island, Hew fork; and pris- 
oners suffering from neurological disorders and psychosis were seat to 
Mason General Hospital, hong Island, Hew fork. 

This circular ale o reaffirmed the War Department policy on the 
treatment of prisoners of war by providing that they were to be fam- 
ished. the same medical and surgical treatment accorded United States 
military personnel, 'Phis circular further provided that eo®ait&i*nt pro- 
ceedings under All 800-500 and AR 000-515 for mental cases were not re- 
quired since the transfers were of factor for further observation end 
treatment. 

With the increasing scale of tho campaigns in Italy and France, 
efforts were made to have German prisoner patients in combet zones re- 
tained in overseas theaters and not sent to the zone of the intericr. 

Tiiia was found necessary became of the fact that the influx of Uni tad 
States casualties to tho zone of tho interior was increasing racldly 
and hocoital hede at general hospitals had to be kept open for United 
States military personnel However, overseas theater eorj&anders informed 
the War Department that they did not have facilities or personnel eda- 
auately to care for sick and wounded prisoners. and that they had no 
alternative but to sand German prisoner patients to the zme of the 
interior. Because of this sud'en unforeseen Influx, Glsnnan General 
Hospital, OVaulgeo, Oklahoma, was designated exclusively fox Gorman 
prisoner patients arriving from overeene* A a Goman prisoner patients 
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av ved from overM-sas. they vere snub bo the receiving pry* Lospi "id 
vkjro thay were processed with the Xotst or act 1 coble delay, not a- 
reading a oar iod of 72 hours, if found transportable, they were 
transferred to the custody of ths Commanding General. S&ghth Service 
Coainfind, at ftlennaa Oeneral Hospital, afisr clearanc a with the Medical 
Hegulatiag Officer 3? the Surgeon General ‘ * Office, 'Those found to he 
nentrans portable were retained, at the receiving port hospital until 
their physical condition permitted their transfer. Upon admission to 
Glennan General Hospital, patients worn given a thorough examination, 
classified, and processed with ih® least practicable delay for trans- 
fer if not in nead pf general hos-oital cars- To Iceso beds at Glennan. 
Gen«K‘ al Hospital available, the Commanding General,. Eighth Service 
CoozaanA, made beds available at station hospitals surrounding uiennaa. 
such ae those at Prisoner of War Ca>aps Bowie, tiowze, Livingston, Grubor, 
etc., to which patients not in need of general hospital care were 
transferred Convalescent cases were sent to Prisoner of ’*’ar C&rirp, 
MrAiestar, Ofclahooa. 

Because of tUe continuing large influx of German uri sonar patients, 
it became apparent that Clennan could not receive and care for such 
larii© number© of patients and an additional general hospital type fa- 
cility had to be secured. Or. 23 Bovsmber 19i4, the Station Hospital 
at Cant, Forrest, Tennessee, was designated Prisoner of V'ar Generel Hos- 
pital if 2, for the exclusive use of Canaan prisoner of ver patients. 1 S/ 

The commanding officer and certain key personnel from Camp Forrest 
Station Hospital were sent to Clennan for indoctrination prior to es- 
tablishing the hoaoital as a prisoner of war medical installs. ti on. As 
German prisoner patients arrived fro & overseas they -rare shipped alter- 
nately to Clennan and Camp Forrest, Gradually, all German patients 
arriving from overseas were sect to C*ap Forrest for processing, and 
from thsre were eont to appropriate general or station hospitals. Pa- 
tients requiring specialised treatment, mental oases, mid pulmonary 
tuberculosis cases wore cent to Glenn&a General Hospital- 

Upon tho receipt of information from the European and Mediter- 
ranean Theaters of Operations that obviously repatriable prisoner of 
war patients would no longer be transferred to the stone of the interior 
and that the influx of other sick and wounded would in th® future be 
greatly reduced, the question aro9« whether it would be oor© economical 
on transportation and personnel to segregate all Geraan prisoner of war 
patients in need of definite treatment- in one instead of two prisoner 
of war general hospitals, The ever -increasing demand for more adequate 
hospital facilities for returning United St&tee battle casualties, and 
the possibilities of expanding tho facilities at Prisoner of War General 
Hospital #£. Cam? Forrest. Tennessee, to accommodate 10 000 patients, 
vns brought to the attention of the deputy Chief for hospitals and 
domestic Operations, Office of the Surgeon General- A 3tudy concerning 
this matter was undertaken by that office and resulted in the swift 
clearatcs and transfer of prisoner of wax patients from Clennan General 
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fiespi tni to ?iiuoner of bar General Hospital t*2, Gamp Torres fc„ 

Tennessee. This move called for expansion of the Camp ?orr,»ot medi- 
cal installation without construction end resulted In the designation 
of that hospital as a Hoeoltal Center on 11 April 1945. This brought 
about £ greatly rvBoded and iniproTGd ©;dicai adjmnietravioiie 

Glennan General Hospital and Irisc-ner of War General Hospital 
#2. CawD Forrest, Tennessee, were net 'inly the first hospital a des- 
ignated oxclusively for the crj-e of Gmmar; prisoner patients, but 
they were else ths first ha spit si. s tc ce almott coar)l«t«?.y staffed 
by enemy medical personnel . w ith ?ha sxerptien of chiefs of 'terries, 
executive officer, and key personnel, they© hospitals were staffed 
by German medical officers and enlisted men who were carefully scx*e»nei 
to determine their qualifications and cooperation. Thus, two things 
were accomplished,. namely j the Halted States lived, wo t.o the previsions) 
of the Geneva Convention and, at the aaoe time, relieved United States 
medical personnel for duty with unite of the United States Amy. Com- 
parable complex hospital arrangements wars not necessary for Italian 
&t.d J&panoeo prisoners by reason of mailer nvabsrs- Station hospitals 
and transfers to general hospitals in necessary canes sufficed. 

Prisoners of was* wore furnished the earn© medical and surgical 
treatment as was accorded to United States personnel. Any medical or 
surgical treatment considered necessary by prevailing aodioal stand- 
ards was author! red. Those requiring general iiospltal care wore trans- 
ported in the sasio manner as United States troops, on. regular hospital 
trains ox* in pullncn cars with the necessary ttsilcnl attendants. Upon 
arrival at a cart of ©abarkatica, ablo-bo-Ucd prisoners went through 
the process of dibinfeatatiou- The act of Qisiax natation was accom- 
plished at the rats of about £00 sen per how and consisted of hot 
showers with soap followed by a spray to the hairy parte of the body. 

All clothing with the exception of leather was packed into a net and 
placed in a steriliser for ten minutes at 20 pounds of pressure, heather 
goods wore sprayed. Upon their first arrival at a prisoner cf war esap, 
prisoner* were given a thorough physical examination. At least once a 
month thereafter they wars inspected by a medical officer for the pur- 
pose of detecting coewunieabls di seas os and vermin infestation. In 
addition, such special inspections, physical examinations, and labora- 
tory teats as were recommended by the surgeon were given from tine to 
time. Ar, 3 oon as practicable after capture or transfer to a camp, 
prisoners ware vaccinated against small pox and inoculated against ty- 
phoid sr,d para typhoid fevers, Belmwxni rations and iaaunitra'iior.s against 
other disease* were performed when necessary and upon tbe reccmaendution 
of tbs surgeon. 

The camp dispensary, under the supervision of the camp eergeon, 
held the usual dxily sick call and gave the east infirmary treatment 
at afforded by any unit surgeon. Those in need of hospital care were 
sent to the station hospital. If need of specialised treatment or pro- 
longed hospitalisation wna indicated, prisoners were transferred to 
a general hospital. Upon return to duty, these prisoners weie marfcod 
"light duty" by the medical officer until their condition improved 




considerably to permit full labor repaired of them. Many of the 9 llsht 
duty 1 * or disabled ori ©oners of *&? wars utilised as prisoner of war 
order Vise for officer prisoners. they could not be no vitalised, 
they were transferred to a prisoner of war caao designated by the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. 

Coiana.'idlng officer* af uvisonsr of war caaios ware charged with 
the responsibility of inking all necessary esnitary and preventive 
measures to protean and. nafoguard the health of prisoners of war, the 
rttsnding officers, and the civilian copulation., When anpl 1 cebl e , 
the snnatfliy and preventive aeaeures were those prescribed tn a8 40- 
;.0h and AR 40-2L0. 

1'aots.l treatment was confined to the treatment of emergency cases, 
infectious diseases, end the restoration of carious teeth with .waal- 
G*d. silicate, or cement fillings. The r-spl^cement of ml e sing teeth 
was limited to dentures; end these were constructed, rebased, or re- 
paired only when sesc-ntial to the health of the patient. 

So fay as practicable, artificial limbs, ®yss, and hearing de~ 
vlcse werr provided to prisoner of war natients requiring prosthesis. 
Hearing aid® were furnished by the Iiitomntlonal Commit to© of the Had 
Cross upon request. 

Medical records were prepared for sac h prisoner and vere kept 
up to (Sate All pertinent aeiJ cal or dsn-sal record®, including in- 
tmrl 2fttion register a, clinical records, Mixed Medical Commission 
certifications and cortifie&tac of direct repatriation executed, by 
general heaoitalfc accoisnamod c-risonsra during transfer*. 
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RELIGIOUS OBSJ23LVA2CS 



Although the plan for the construction of sasui prisoner of war 
CiJispo Included a chapel, other c did not. Accordingly, a chapel wao 
uot til 'uy3 a part of a prisoner of war c amp. In the absence thereof, 
the prisoners exorcised ingenuity In converting recreation hails or 
other buildings ir. such manner as i.puld allow them to be used as chapels. 
Prisoner of war craftsmen and artists constructed, painted, aaii. carved 
church fixtures and ornaiaents from miscellaneous material. American 
authorities cooperated in staking prentices available which could e used 
as chaps! a where none waa provided. 



United States Array chaplains wo ra aual^psd to prisoner of war c&mps 
in t*c< far ao they were available. Prisoner of va; cosrpt? located on 
regular Ap^y uoets. where no United States chaplain was assigned to the 
prisoner of war camp, normally were able* to utilise the services of the 
post ehaplein. For the moot part, United States Array chaplains found 
it difficult to exorcise a. helpful influence over the pri sonars because 
of their inherent distrust, Their value was T>rincipelly in assisting 
aod supervising the prisoner of war chaplains in the various osmos, In 
addition to this supervisory work. United States Arra; ciuaplains were 
able to make arrant awant 3 with local civilian ainiatera and priests who 
spoke the language of the prisoners to conduct religious services for 
the prisoners. 

Although prisoner of war chaplains ordinarily were eonsiderod to 
be protected personnel if they had proper Identification, it was soon 
discovered that, at least in the case of the German Arra;), there we ye 
it w Ara<y chaplains who were assigned to thou* duties- In the case of 
toe German Army, it vas found that many Gerifeiu prisoners of war «b.o 
were ministers or priests In civilian life were assigned to the ranks 
as ordinary soldiers. Among the German prisoners of wa*r interned in 
the Uni t ad States, thors were found only nine Catholic priests who were 
assigned to the German Army as chaplains. Of these nine priests, sev- 
eral w6se found to Vs, in reality, members of the Gestapo or other 
police organizations and their assignment as chaplains (constituted a 
« 3 condary duty. These individuals were not used at prisoner of war 
camps ir» this country as prisoner of war chaplains. 

In order to furnish ministers of all religious denominations 
to the prioojws of war from among their own number, in accordance with 
Article 1G of the Geneva Convention, it was neceuoary to distribute 
prisoners of war who had been ministers and priests in civilian life as 
equitably as possible among the prisoner of war camps. Those clergyiaen 
wire not certified protected personnel Prisoner clergymen approved 
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"by the aam p cooaandero vara givsr* tha neceaeary fre& tine tor the per- 
formance of their religious woric and wore paid not 5«oro than 80 cents 
cer day from the carat) prisoner of war fond In addition to ministering 
to the prisoners at the base campe, they ware permitted to visit, pris- 
oner of vor branch camps under guard for the purpose of conducting re- 
ligious cervices. In alniwieriag to the prisoners <:f war at branch 
camps, they were subject to the same regulations applied to visiting 
civilian clergymen: (l) they wore permit tod to discuss only matters 

pertaining to religious duties; ( 2 ) they were accompanied by carap officials 
inside the camp stockade; (3) they wars nob permitted to deliver or re- 
ceive any letter, paper, document, or article from any prisoner; snd (4) 
they wore permitted to confer privately with prison ore while ministering 
to their soiritusl welfare only within tha view of the accompanying of- 
ficials. 




CyJiTK'EIJ' 



Xi» accordance with Article IP of the Senova Prisoners oi’ '1st Con- 
vention.* cnateeno were Installed in all c&nps where pri -oners ir 4 cht 
obtain at the local msrket price food pio&uefcs and ordinary objects* 

Ihe Convention mad»i it obligatory that the uae of tobacco be neroi ttod 
and. accordingly, tobacco products war® sold* Originally, thee© can- 
teens were separate from any exchange which existed or was actabli shed 
for military pertounel outside the car pound and were exempt from super- 
vision by the Army Exchange Service* ^he cam)) cant jen officer was ap- 
pointed by the commanding officer of the prisoner of war camp and was 
not connected with any existing exchange. 5?his separation from the ex- 
isting exchange was originally requested by the protecting power in 
order to insure that the prisoners obtained a just proportion of tho 
profit® of the canteen without any intermingling of the canteen funds 
with ths, exchange funds derived fro® American military personnel* How- 
ever, as fie on as separate records awl accounting systems could, be de- 
re), oped for the prisoner of war canteens, the divorcement of the can- 
teens 1‘ron the exchange no longer was necessary, and in June, 1944, 

Prisoner of War Circular Ho. 33 was Published to place the supervision 
c ? the operation of prisoner of war canteens, the procurement of author- 
iced merchandise®, and the auditing of the books of the can toons ia the 
( jiief of the Arap ibcchcnge Service . Although the canteens were operated 
to far as possible by prisoner of war personnel, supervision of the 
canteens vrs undertaken by the exchange officer at the wool, if the 
prisoner of war camp van an installation of a larger post- J.f there was 
no Army Exchange officer at the post, a canteen officer was appointed by 
the cnaio cc amander 

^he canteens at branch camps were established and operated &« branches 
of the canteen at the prisoner of war base camp to which the branch camp 
was attached Canteens at the ©.‘.’all branch camps often consisted of 
merely a box of K.er chandi «« collected at the base camp canteen and sold 
at the branch carp* Originally there were no canteens au&iorised for 
g® 2 ieral hospitals containing pri sonar of «>.r patients* la order to pro- 
vide certain necessary items for prisoner of war patients- arrangements 
were usually made to grant patients credit at the regular hospital ex- 
change where hospital personnel or chaplains might procure itazs for the 
prisoners, the cost being deducted from the prisoner’s monthly allow- 
ance* However, the prisoner patient® were restricted to the items which 
were authorised to be sold by prisoner of war canteens. With the estab- 
lishment of certain general hospital® exclusively for prisoners of war, 
the establishment of canteens operated in the c,‘x; jammer ns canteens at 
base camps was authorised. 

Sirnio the inceotion of the prisoner of war program, all purchases 
by prisoners at canteens were- mr.de by the use of canteen coupons only. 

»o cash purchases were permitted. ®h© coupons, however wer« not 




transfer sale b«*»woon pri *} a tx s y of vtf c aii.p ? In tho ©voat of a trims* 5 * 

f*r of a prisoner, he was famished a credit for tue ewo-.wt of w msad 
coupons legally acquired, ’^hj a credit was accented by tho canteen at 
the station to which the prisoner was transferred for the issuance of 
a 11 ice quantity c t canteen coupons. 

•1* the r-riaoners* tern of captivity in this country progressed 
;*ftd they were paid with canteen coupon* for labor performed the aaount 
of outstanding oantaon coupons increased to approximately $b.O‘X>,000 
by itril) 1945. These cutetarding coupons necessitated «he maintenance 
of a .largi? cssh reserve by the Army SicIujj^g Service pap.di.ng fchsiv re- 
demotion. The priacnexh? wore reluctant to deposit the coupons paid tc 
them in their tru*t fund accounts. 1'har afore, in. order to esiable the 
Amy ^Sxch'iag# Service tc eliminate their largo caau reserve. - period 
of validity of two months was placed upon the coupons issued to tba. 
prisoners in order to force them to deposit coupons net spent in the 
prisoner of war canteens. Also, in order to assist the Army Jixchtinga 
Service in n&intelnlug a check over the Dumber of coupons outstanding 
uftd to simplify accounting procedures. it vac directed that the »?nteen 
eovvoona could not be Issued in denominatlono of less then ore dollar or 
nultiuler. thereof, end that no loose coupons coulu be redeemed *t any 
ori sonar of war.' canteen. 

Prisoner of war car.tee.ne originally were authorized to purchase 
merchandise and eu.pr.li at not only from existing Amy Exchange.- at cost 
orice Plug a nominal charge to cover expenses incurred by the Army Ex- 
change but also in the coon malice t. The caau couurrjxdor vaa author! zacl 
to regulate the price tc bs charged fox* this merchandise, which vao 
not to be more than the local aarkot price. In order to control the 
stock of the cautions which in sore prisoner of war camps became nost 
varied and excessive, in June, iS44„ regulations ware published irG- 
ouizin,? canteens tc. purchase ail their stock through th® nearest Army 
Exchange i.7/ Alec a list was drawn up of the articles which canteens 
would normally stock but the commanding general of the service coemaad 
was authorised tc permit the sale of additional articles in appropriate 
circuasstaacoa and yw-rchasee from sources other thin Axsjy Exchanges also 
could be made by authority of the service commander. 

At cex’ialn erviicles. became scarce ia the civilian market, it bo- 
cams apparent that this authority of the service conunander to authorize 
nurchiR' 0 outside the channel « of the Army Exchange Service would have 
to be withdrawn and that uniform restrictions would hove to bo placed 
upon the items authorised for sale in prisoner of war canteens. There- 
fore, in November, 1944, a roetricted 11 «t of items which night bo 
stocked in the canteens was ie«ued and no variations from this Hot 
were authorized. Only noncritlcs.1 and a few essential critical items 
were Included on the list. Early in 1945.. manufactured cigarettes, 
beer, soft drinks, candy, and all food iie.ua wera stricken from tiis 
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authorised list since thcae Items wore in short supply in the ci- 
vil ten market-. ^nly essential and conlurury Iteau were allowed to 
roaaln on the list.- Tobacco products ware liu.ited to smoking co'tir cco • 

lu Rficorrlanco with Article 12 of the Geneva Prisoners of War ^on- 
vintiot-o profits froa tho oonteons were used for the benefit of the 
prisoners os a whole. These oiofitf. wore held in a prisoner of war 
fund and expended by o&ap coiman-lers for the benefit of the prisoners 
to improve their health uad general well-being. However, inasmuch aa 
the operation of the canteen v&o subject to the f'eucr al regulailoac re*' 
yarding tb.u operation of Army Exchanges, for t;o»e time itvsc impossible 
to utilize the profits frcio the canteens because Amy Peculations re- 
quired th^.t no dividends ba declared from the nrofite of exchange or 
canteen activities until all outstanding obligations of the canteen had 
Veen Arid. This restriction created »otas hardship on the prisoners Jn 
the early days of the orisoncr of war pro gran' tut obviously it was based 
evoen sound busineaa practice. 




GMTSAL PRISONS OF W/R FUND 



Central Prisoner of War Rind wag o rgani * &d by direction ef the 
?rovo*t ilarahai General, 14 August 1944, at which time a custodian was 
appointed and dl rectec. to open a bank account In a national bonk in the 
city of Washington, D„ Z. „ for the safe-keeping of any funds deposited 
in this account* At ve.s decided at that time that the Central Prisoner 
nf War Fuad would con islet of fundi to be used for the general benefit of 
anaffljr prisoner a of war as distinguished froir any personal funds of such 
prisoners deposited in their respective trust fund accounts or transmitted 
through tho War Department to other agencies* Actual operation of the 
fund vaii provided by Prisoner of War Circular 43, dated SC October 
1944, to become effective as of 1 December 1944. 3h&t circular shculd b® 
read in full for a detailed account of the basic provisions regarding the 
fund* IP./ 

It. was presided that the puraoais of the tuna wore f,o set up easp 
prisoner of war funds in new camps, to furnish additional capital to es®p 
fund* where the working capital or receipts from revenue -producing ac- 
tivities were Inadequate to meet the needs of the installations to which 
such funds pertained* and to pay creditors of former csirp prisoner of war 
funds whoro 3uch funds no longer existed because of abandonment of camp 
or transfer of prisoners* It was also provided that money in th* fund 
could be invented. 

Administration of the fund uae vested in a Board ef Directors con- 
sisting of the Provost Marshal General, two ccmmisaionad officers ap- 
pointed by the Provost MaraJial General, a commissioned officer appointed 
by the Assistant Chi^f of Staff, Q~l, and a eemmissioned officer appointed 
by the Fiscal Proctor, Army Service Forces* -be original board consisted 
of the following officer*? s * 0-, Henry, Major General, U t S.A. , Chairman; 
Archer 1, lerch* Major General, U.S.A. , Member; B« A. Aryan, Brigadier 
General, U,S.i at Members Donald T, Kelson, Colonel, F.D., iioaber; and 
Spencer Burroughs, Colonel, C,14*P, f Member. Immediate supervision of the 
fund was vented is a Custodian and an Assistant Custodian, subject to 
policies established by the Board of Directors* Regulations provided 
that no expenditures could be made by either custodian without ths prior 
approval of the Chairman of tho Board, and that ell cheeks had to b© 
signed by either th® Custodian or the Assistant Custodian and on* or two 
countersigning officer* appointed by the Provost Marshal Gensral. 
function* of the Board consisted of the control of the distribution of 
money to camp prisoner of war funis, the determination of the size of 
these funds and purposes for which such funds could be ucod. the prescrib- 
ing of reporting and control eyttem* for camr> fund U, and the supervision 
over disposal of property belonging to the camp fuais* 
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'fitfa tho exception of fundo ft jev^rded te. the Custodisui from a 
few ceape which wore closed ortor tc 1 ^ec«»t»*r 1944, the Ctiitrs.1 
”cnd did uow ibov any growth of oonsoouenon until wanutry. whan 

the nc4isi cash from December operation* of cntm fvcadt vac forwarded, 
f»s of El August 19 £3. the Central ^rinocor of t'ar &o*& eoanl nted of th© 
following 

i\) tnrestionis ; 

7/3jt Srwwj'y Ctf* of IndAtetofie $1,500,000 

9oaoo£ " B n 500,000 



f g) Cash 

B«,ak Saponit 
Total tforth 



$£* 955s 000 







aflPLOTMEHT AHD COKPJ5HSATIQK 



When the first German and Italian prisoners of war were brought 
to the United States Bhortly after the outbreak of the war, tho major 
consideration was that of providing maximum security against escape 
and attempted sabotage. Consequently, the first 15Q«>000 to arrive 
were housed in 26 prisoner of war camps, ell of which were located in 
relatively Isolated areas In the southern and middle-western states 
where, because of favorable climatic conditions, they could be housed, 
clothed, and secured at minimum cost to this Government. Prisoners were 
required to perform necessary work in connection wi th the maintenance of 
their camps, and very limited uee was made of their labor on other mili- 
tary work where prisoners were located on or adjacent to othor military 
installations. The majority of prisoners, however, remained idle within 
the camps. 

The ratio of guards to prisoner.} was established at one to ten and 
the employment of prisoners without guards on military reservations was 
advocated and authorized in situations in which the prisoners were work- 
ing under American supervisors. Considerable difficulty was encountered 
in the abdication of calculated risk when commanding generals of serv- 
ice commands and post commanders were reluctant to accept the responsi- 
bility for modified security fox prisoners. The tendency to oer-guard 
prisoners was almost universal. However, as a background of favorable 
experience developed, and it was found that wholesale escapss rand sabo- 
tage by escaped prisonrs did not materialize, modified security measures 
soon found more ready acceptance. In many sections of the country, 
prisoners of war were employed in private agricultural work without 
guards. In thoss cases, roving patrols visited work details several 
times each lay. checking with the contractor on behavior and work per- 
formance. 

Article 34 of the Geneva Convention provided that prisoners of war 
engaged in work other than that connected with the administration, man- 
agement. and maintenance of camps were entitled to wages to be fixed by 
agreement between the belligerents. Pending such agreements, allowances 
for paid work substantially the same as paid to soldiers of the detaining 
power were to be paid prison ere of war. In December , 1941, the Provost 
Mars hal General recommended that the daily wage rate for paid labor to 
Olvilian internees and prisoners of war be established at eighty cento 
par day, the substantial equivalent of $21.00, which was then the monthly 
pay of on American private. This pay a'alc was Incorporated in the first 
draft of internee and prisoner of war regulations and, as part of those 
regulations, was submitted for approval to the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, 
vl~i and G-2. The Adjutant General,, The Inspector General, Tho Quarter- 
master General. The Judge Advocate General, and the Chief of finance. Wo 
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objection was .raised to till o pj>y tc&lo fend, when the first regulations 
caoe out on 22 April 1942, tho provision was included that, when em- 
ployed on labor other than that connected with the adaini strati on. men*-- 
agemsnt, or maintenance of tha ceim, they would bs credited at the 
rats of eighty cents per day,, Refutations later Issued provided that 
prisoners would be compensated at the rate of eighty cents per day for 
perforaence by t hen of labor which lid not fall Into the category of 
that connected with the administration., management, and aaintenanoe of 
the prisoner of war caiap,^9/ 

By the Middle of 1942? at the renueet of the Ver Department, the 
State DepartBerit proposed to the oasmy powers that prisoner of war on- 
listed eon be paid throe Svisn francs per day which approximated eighty 
cent s s After long delays,, during which the request was repented to 
the enemy governments, a reply wae received through the neutral Swiss 
fro® Oeruauy that conditions in Germany ver* each that that gov@raa.snt 
could not pey three Sviae francs, and no indication was given as to what 
Germany could or would pay. if anything. Italy and Japan were unrespon- 
sive to the American proposal.' the United State® government continued,, 
even in the absence of en agrueiaent, to pay eighty cents per day for 
paid labor, Ifeie amount, of course, was not- paid In cash, but origin- 
ally was credited to the internee" e or prisoner* ta trust account, and 
later vao paid in canteen coupons when tho canteen coupon system was 
established*^/ Subsequently, the pay scale was broadened to include, 
a» an incentive to harder work on the part of the prisoners, piece-work 
rates which peroitt^d a prisoner to be paid up to '5i ,2C per day if he 
completed specific units of work, 21/ 

As American industry began to feel the full impact of the produc- 
tion of essential goods with which to fetid* clothe, arm, and supply the 
rapidly increasing armed forces of the United States, critical civilian 
manpower shortage# developed throughout the countsy* The intensified 
program of nroducing and processing a greatly increased food crop, and 
of building ships, planes, tanks, and guns soon exhausted the supply of 
available civilian labor and attention was focused on the rapidly grow- 
ing prisoner of war population in the United States as a potential sup- 
ply of emergency Ichor. 

Xt was realised by the War Department that much could be done to 
provide partial alleviation of the manpower shortage through tbe broad 
use of orisoner of war labor both in essential military work and in 
private contract work in Industry and agriculture. It was then that 
the War Department adopted the policy of affecting maximum utilisation 
of the labor of all able-bodied prisoner® of war who could be required 
to perform ma xnal labor under th* provisions of the Geneve Convention. 
Early m 1943, the entire program of prisoner of war internment &a it 
related to the efficient use of prisonar of war labor was studied by 
the Provost Marthal General 6 # u ffics. and the following conclusions 
were reached! (l) that if prisoner of war labor was to be of real 
value in adjuetlng the shortage of civilian labor, it was imperative 
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Wiat irijancrs be noved into the axes a la which the greatest short- 
age of civil isxi workers existed, and. (?) that en extensive network 
of relatively es,f,li branch caaps would have to be established. 3£/ 

®oth of these ees^surtis were taken ai d the major oupiiasit chengod 
from vs curl t 7 tc full employment of prisoners of war • 2*t 

*!ue War 'department realised that it ►*»» not aquippcd tc inter - 
mine whore pri errors of war might be needed In private work and. In 
A^gurt, .1943, the Wer Department and the War Manpower ComuisGion ose- 
cubed a u emorandum of agreement in which it was ntip^lated that all 
requests for prisoner of war labor fox- use in industry and agriculture 
would be channeled to the War Department through the War Manpower 
Coaalssion , 

^he &gxv.es»at Included, the following fundamental precepts; 

{ i } Priconare of wer whon the War department found is could 
make available to otlier agsnoies and private employers could bo 
utilised as a (source of labor supply, 

( 0 Pri sonars could bo employed only on projects determined by 
She Wet Pepm taent to confers to the provi alone of tbs '-br„av«* Conven- 
tion aiul to security regulations . 

v o) War- Department, upon request of the War Manpower Ooa- 

nlissif.Tt would fvr^niah general information os to prospective availa- 
bility of prisonor* of war as a labor supply . 

(<) f ffc® Kaaiwtmr ^onaission would receive end investigate 
re one sis fox use of p/ltoncre of war, Such requests as were In ac- 
cordance with He policies and were approved by it would bo forwarded 



27 Letters Office of tha Deputy ^hief of Staff for Service Com.. land*, 

9B*» (l) £53,5. subject : ’’Prisoners of War/ dated 15 April 1944, 
53 / ffc* following are directive* on development of prisoner of war 
labor; AGO letter* Aft 393. 6 (l£ Aug; 43) OB-S-A-M, datee 14 
fugue t 1943, subjects 11 Labor of Prisoners of War;” /£0 letter. 

Aft 303.3 (23 Aag 4.">) OB-S-Ar*M, dated £4 August 1943, subject; 

"Ejfpl'jynsnt of Prisoner* of War Off keserv^U'uto; 3 AGO letter, 

AG 333.3 (23 Sen 43) OS-P-A-MB-A, dated 16 November 1943, sub* 
jseti ‘’Prisoner of War Labor; 11 Letter, Office of the Commanding 
Gsaeral, ASf , dated 6 Kay 1944. subject: ‘Saoloyaant of Prieonevo 

of War during t.h® Peak Agricultural and ?cod Processing SfF Aeo n;’* 
AGO letter, AG 333-6 (5 Jul 44) SPKGA-MP-K, dated 14 July 1944, 
subject: "8rauioynt«nt of Prisoners of War Off fio8ervRtlo^^/; , ' AGO 
letter, SPX 383-6 (34 Peb 45) OB- 5-SFD0- SPMCT , dated 13 March 
IMS. aubjact; “Utilisation of Prisoner* of War in food Processing 
Plan to;* and fWX to all service coscvaade, dp. tan 24 Sepvaber 1943. 




to th-s appropriate official of the War Dtfpartnsnt. ^hie certification 
vo old contain tine following informations the need for prisoner# of 
war for specific employer*, the unaval lability of other later at pre- 
vailing wage rates and working condition:!, tfcs priority of *‘it.ernate 
requests, ths man- hour a or man-days of work foi which prisoners wore 
to ho assigned, the place and type of work on which rcqucjt wp.p made 
for assignment of prisoners of war, the customary work day and other 
conditions, and the price to he paid hy the employer to the ^overmaent < 

(5) Upon receipt of the certification of need, the War Depart- 
ment would determine whether it was feasible to make suen labor availa- 
ble under the terse provided in the certification. If it was dstar- 
mined to be feasible, the War Department woiild endeavor to enter into 

a contract with the employer conforming to the terms set forth in the 
certificate and substantially in ths form attached. In any event, 
the War Manpower Commission would be promptly advised of cue action 
taken by the War Department. 

(6) ®he War Department would -collect from the employer the mus 
specified in the contract according to such arrangement* ;io the War 
Department mi #14 determine. 

(7) assist in securing the availability of prisoners of war 

for necessary work (except whore prisoners of war were to be employed 
undor Jurisdiction of the War Department.) the v 'ar Hanpover Cora»ls3ion 
would submit recommendations to the War tenant with roepect to 

location of c aJ%>a. 

(8) A he aiaini Stratton of the foregoing policies fos* the em- 
ployment of prisoners of war would be decentralized in so far as 
p-rectied by the War Department ana the War Manoowc? Commission. 

With the enactment of -Public Law 45, ?8th Ccr-grees, the War ?ood 
Administration, through the Agricultural Extension Service, was em- 
powered to negotiate directly with the War Department for the use of 
prisoners of war for the oroduotlon and harvesting of essential agri- 
cultural commodities, 'fhio included the authority to Issue certifica- 
tions of need for agricultural projects without reference to the War 
Manpower Commission, ©scant t)iat it was reqv .red that a copy of each 
certification of need issued by the Agricultural Extension Service be 
forwarded to the State Director, W^y Kanpov-sr Commission, who deter- 
mined and certified to the appropriate servico command the priorities 
of agricultural projects in relation to other projects involving the 
use of prisoner of war labor 

In accordance with the provisions of the agreement between the 
War Department and the two certifying agencies , ths potential em- 
ploye? was required to place a bon* fide order for labor with bis 
local office of the United States Aoployneni Service if the work to 
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perforce! was Industrial in n&turs, or with th«? Count y Agricultural 
Agent of the county iu which the labor was needed j.f iar« work »&s 
contemplated* When all civilian labor recruitment procediiree were 
ojJaauated without obtaining the necessary civilian workers, the pos- 
sibility cf utilising prisoner of war labor was discussed with the 
pro op active employer* If agreeable to tho eiaployer, the United States 
iiaployaent Service or the County Agricultural Agent then issued the 
certification of need and forwarded it to hi 3 respective state direc- 
tor for review and approval* The certification wtk then submitted to 
the appropriate service command head soar tors, wheiv'it was determined 
whether prisoners of war could be made available. Upon approval by 
service command aadcuarters, tsst certification was dispatched to the 
commanding ofl'icet of the prisoner of vnr camp fro pi which the labor 
was to be supplied and it wae directed that «. labor contract he exe- 
cuted in accordance with the data contained in the certification of 
need* 



In the administration of 'Public l«w 45, the We, r Food Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture authorized the creation in 
each county of a County Farm Wage 3o®rd, whoso responsibility it was 
to conduct hearings for the purpose of waking findings cf fact and 
recommendation* as to the prevailing wage rates pcid agricultural 
workers witjiin each county* She prevailing wage rates ae determined 
by these hoards were the rates Included in the certifications of need 
for prisoner of war labor* This procedure led to considerable dlffi» 
culty for the re aeon thut county far* wage boards were normally com- 
posed of i armors cf the community who were often impelled to estab- 
lish or fix wage rates, rather than to encourage testimony upon 
which to base findings relative to the true prevailing wags rata 3 in 
the county* Thus, there were many instances in which farmers em- 
oloylag free labor and prisoners of war were found to be paying a 
higher rate for civilian labor than for prisoners of war* This was 
found to be true in many cases, even though the work vms being per/- 
formed on a piece-rate basis and relative efficiency of civilians 
and prisoners could not be considered a factor* In such cases, the 
War Department, through t)*e appropriate service cci-iand, r spues ted 
rehearings by the County Farm Wage Board, end tbs issuance of 'in 
amended certification of need based on the true prevailing wage rate. 
There were relatively few instances In which i«h discrepancies have 
been found in wage rates certified by the War Hannover Commie sior* 
for industrial work. Si/ 

The Standard Prisoner of War Contract in use during 194-3 and 
1944 contained the following major provisions: 

(l) The United States government agreed to furnish the con- 
tract saployer a rpeeific number of aian-d&ye of prisoner of war labor 
during a period of time indicated in the contract* 

24 /~ ASBMBi roularllir 98 , 20 March 1945, Section I?, corosms prevail- 
lag wage rates for prisoner of war labor. 




Is) J he contractor agreed to pay the Government for prloo 7 i®r 
of war labor furnished under the contract at tha rate® specified 
in th® certification of need* 

(3) '^be contractor agreed to furnish thr material*. equipment, 
tools* . articles and facilities necessary for the pori'orsaai'.c® of the 
worie„ and agreed to provide Proper supervision of the %*>rk, 

. (4) ®h* contractor agreed to pay for the labor furnished on 

tho fi;-3t slay of each month, 

Cc) ho contractor agreed to maintain conditions of employ®, out 
in accordance with the 'orovistona of the Geneva Convention,. 

(6) H was provided that the length of the prisoner of war work- 
day would not be excessive,, and would not exceed that allowed for ci- 
vilian workers in tha region employed at the same work. 

(?) It wae provided that the pri sorters of war would be allowed 
a rest of 24 consecutive heurs sash weak, and that no pri soner of w&r 
would bo used at work for which he is physically unfit, or which ie 
menial, de, grading, uahealthful, or dangerous, 

(8) It was provided that the contract would have no authority 
to impose disciplinary aeagures on prisoners of war, 

(9) ^he contractor agreed to permit any per eon authorised by 

the department o r any representative of the protecting power to have 
access to the work-site for the purpose of observing conditions of em- 
ployment. 

(10) It was provided that either party had the right to terminate 
the contract with or without cause, by ten days' 1 notice, except that 
tha Government could cancel the contract without notice in case of 
breach of any covenant thereof by the contractor. 

At the time of signing the contract, tha contractor was given an 

extensive list of instructions to be followed by him in hie relation- 
ship with prisoners of war, and the psychology of the prisoner of war 
was explained to him. 

Barly in 1945, the prisoner of war labor contract waa completely 
revised and simplified. M 08 t notable among th® additions to the contract 
provisions were those dealing with security for payment, arid the penalty 
provision for nonuse of the prisoner of war labor. In the revised con- 
tract (W.3., A. 9.0. fform 19-19), the contractor was required to provide 
security for payment for prisoner of war labor in the form of a cash 
deposit, a bank guarantee, or a surety bend. The amount of the security 
required was equal to fifty per cent of the gross wage cost to the con- 
tract employer for the full-time employment of or). sonars to bs furnished 
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nador the contrast for a full invoice -periods The frenue-xicy with which 
invoices were rendered tho contractor waa discretionary with tto> »er v~ 
i«o command, a -sc opt, that labor invoices had to bo rendered at least oaae 
monthly. When pr.ison*ra of war were housed in a branch camo , the coot 
«>f which ‘ue 9 tone wholly or in part by the contractor, the amount of 
aocority for payment was partial ly offset by the amount of the contractor 1 
expend! tares for the branch cano (not including che cost of (ho land). 

A aaxlma* of Teveaty-five per oont of the required security for payment 
could ba offset in this Banner. ®be sain purpose of the provision wne 
to provide adequate protection to the government against losses due to 
failure to collect labor accounts* *he minimum ernnloyment guar, ante® 
(penalty provision) required tfcnt tins osntrnctor pay to the ^ovcmx?nt 
tliG miai of $1-50 per day for each prisoner whors labor was not fully 
utilised, Shis urovlalon became effective with aha first day upon which 
labor was performed under tfao contract , She contractor waa exempted 
from payment of the penalty for nomas© of priaonsra when th® work stop- 
page was the result of unusually severe weather osr the normal results 
of such weather, act* of God, or other unforeseeable causes clearly bo- 
yond the control of the contractor- ®he inclusion of this nrovielnn in 
the contract was deosssd necessary to prevent the creation of pools, of 
Idle orison or cf war labor, and to encourage the contract employer to 
plan bin work to the best of hie ability- Without question,, this pro- 
vision was of material assistance 1» promoting increased efficiency in 

tin utilisation of prisoner of war labor. 

% 

the control of nil pri sonar of war labor contracts was originally 
centralised in the Prisoner of t'ar Division, Provost Marshal General f s 
Office* Because of the unavoidable time-lag result lug from this arrange- 
sent* it was found to be imooasible to supervise contractual procedures 
and collection practices weed in the service command®, Gu 9 September 
194^„ the direct responsibility for the proper negotiation and prepara- 
tion of pri sorer of war labor contracts, and the prompt collection, of 
accounts was transferred to the commanding generals of the service 
mi wanne d nags/ Th© Pro 'ost Marshal General's Office continued to exer- 
cise staff supervision through periodic visits to service commends and 
nrisoner of war installations by field liaison officers- In accordance . 
with the provisions of the same directive, the distribution of the 
copies of the labor contract was revised to discontinue the practice of 
including the Provo e> t Marshal General * a Office in the agencies to re- 
ceive a copy of the contract, ‘fee decentralisation has done much toward 
creating a .greater degree of flexibility and accuracy. 

A wide variety of Jobs were accomplished in the field of agricul- 
ture with the use of prisoner of wav labor . Without this emergency 
auooly of labor. It would have been Impossible in why cases to tend 
and harvest vital food crops- Prisoners of war were used widely in the 
tending and harvesting of coUou in the southern and southwestern 
states,' and j,n the harvesting of fruits and vegetable® in all sections 
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of the country. ^2 / Thousands of man-days of labor wore performed by- 
prisoners of war in pruning fruit orchards, cleaning and rehabili- 
tating drainage ditches, and clearing land for cultivation. In in- 
dustrial work, great assistance was rendered by prisoners of war in 
food processing plants, in the cutting of pulpwood and saw-logs, 
and in the operation of foundries, quarries, and fertiliser plants. 

In 1945, prisoners of war were cutting ono- third of all. pulpwood pro- 
cessed in the mills of the Appalachian district. 

m 

he use of prisoners of war in essential work on military in- 
stallations has long been considered the most valuable work performed 
by them for the reason that it hAs been possible to release large 
numbers of American enlisted personnel from routine, menial JobB for 
more important assignments elsewhere. 28/ Also, the use of prisoners 
of war on military reservations adjusted the shortage of civilian 
workers necessary for operntional duties with the result that, it was 
possible to maintain a higher standard of efficiency in the operation 
of posts, camps, and stations. Prisoners, so far as possible, were re- 
nuired to fill all Jobs connected with the administration, manage- 
ment and maintenance of prisoner of war camp®. Work of this type was 
classified as paid or unpaid labor. Prisoners were rot paid for work 
which was incidental to improving or providing for the comfort or 
health of prisoners or connected with internal administration of pris- 
oner of war companies, such as kitchen police, latrine orderlies, and 
fatigue details, and work necessary for the maintenance or repair of 
prisoner of war compounds, including barracks, roads, walks, 3*vere, 
sanitary facilities, water pipes and fences. Paid labor included work 
performed for all branches of the War and Navy Departments and ether 
Federal agencies, services as orderlies and cooks for officer prisoners, 
work that requires special training and qualifications, and work in 
which the prisoner of war was employed full time, thereby being pre- 
vented from performing othei* types of paid work. Prisoners were em- 
ployed on practically every type of Job existing at military reserva- 
tions. Tbs efficient use of prisoners by the men y military agencies 
on reservations was often regulated by a priority board, appointed by 
the post or installation commander. Th« board, composed of representa- 
tives of the using agencies, included the prisoner of var camp com- 
mander. and received from the agencies requests for the assignment of 
prisoners of war to specified work projects. These applications wer® 
investigated by the board, and the essentiality of the work to be per- 
formed wa 3 considered, together with the availability of prisoners of 
war with which to man the project* The post commander was thus kept 



2?/ Letter, Office of the Deputy Chief of 3taff for Service Commands, 
dated 12 October 1944, subject? "Employment of Prisoners of Vfar 
during the Vinter Season. " 

pfl / ?or directives regarding the use of prisoners In military work, see 
ASP Circular No, 73, Section 71, dated 11 Mnrch 19A4: ASP Circular 
142, Section II, dated 20 Aoril 1945j and ASP Circular ho. 213, 
Section III, dated 9 June 1°45. 
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informed of the «&nuei in which prisoner of w labor was being; 
utilized. The typ«& of work on which prisoners of war were used on 
military oetabliohaeata vary #o widely that it is not possible to 
compile ». complete list of acceptable projects. ®ho list which fol- 
lows is furnished only for information and shows the types of pro~ 
jeeta on which prisoners war© successfully used, at military installa- 
tions: 



Administrative clerks 
Agricultural projects 
Bakers 
Barbers 
Blacksmiths 
Brick axA stone masons 
Care of animals 
Carpentry and. repairs 
Clearing brush and other fir o 
hazards 

Clothing and equipment repair 
shops 

Coal handling 
Con* tract ion and repairs 
Coolcs and cooks ' helper 3 
Bam construction 
Draftsmen 
Drainage control 
Electricians and helpers 
Flood control work 
Food processing 
Fencing 

Firing bailors and water heaters 
Forestry and refer eutatlon 
Fruit growing 

Furniture and cabinet maker a 
Gardening 

Grounds maintenance 
Battling 

Sosuital Orderlies and technicians 

Incinerator operators 

Janitors 

Kitchen police for station units 
labor in cost exchange warehouse® 
Laundry operator e 



Locksmiths 

Lumbering 

Machinists 

Maintenance! of runways and 
taxi ways 

Mosquito control 
Motor repair shops and parts 
reclamation shops 
Painters and decorators 
Plumbers end helpers 
Pest police 
Quarrying 

Hsu&ir work of all kinds 

load building and maintenance 

Salvage and reclamation 

Sanitary fills 

Service station attendants 

Sidewalk care 

Sign painters 

Sewage disposal plants 

Sheet metal workers 

Shoo repairing: 

Soil erosion control 
Stable police 
Storekeeuara 
Tailoring and pressing 
Teens ter a 
Tractor operators 
Truck drivers 
Upholsterers 
Wfti tar « 

Wash and grease rack operators 
Warehousing 

Watch and clock repaying 

Wood out ting 



Because of the great demand for prisoner of war labor in military 
and private contract work, and because of the limV;ed supply of pris- 
oners of war available, it became necessary for the War Department to 
establish a system of general priorities to be observed in the assign- 
ment of prisoner* to work projects. Priority I work was defined as 





essential work at military reservations that would have to be per" 
formed even though prisoners of wur wore not available. Priority II 
work waa all work performed on projects certified by the Viter Man- 
power Commission or tho War Pood Administration. Priority III work 
was described as useful but not e.-jential work at military reserva- 
tions. It was prescribed that Priority III work could not be engaged 
An if work of higher priority was available. It became common prac- 
tice for post commanders to establish backlogs of Priority III work, 
to be accomplished during the sear on Wi»<m the demand for prisoner of 
war labor in contract work waa n,‘fc auffic?**nt to provide full employ- 
ment for all prisoners of war- 

The Geneva Convention ooi.-tias oertain bas.ii provisions relative 
to the types of work which ms* and may not be assigned prisoners of 
war. 29/ It was found that abnost invariably German prisoners of war 
were acutely aware of their rights and privileges unc^r tho Convention,, 
and objections frequently w?re voiced by them relative w* the type of 
work they were required to perform. The most common cause fnr complaint 
waa their assignment to voir. believed by them to be directly c ^nested 
with the conduct of the we,-. A statement of policy issued by the Provost 
Marshal General*s Office /^esoribod that prisoners of war could be p®. 
ployed in all those occupations normally nsceaoary for' the feeding, 
clothing 0 and sheltering cf human beings as such, even though such work 
was performed for, o? resulted in benefits to, members of the military 
forces. A "Prisoner o f War Employment Reviewing Board" was established 
for the purpose ef considering specific situations in which doubt ex- 
isted as to th/ legality of the work under the provisions of the Con- 
vention. Thv Board was jomposed of representatives of tho Secretary 
of War, Thv Judge Advocate General, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-l, 
and The provost Marshal general. Opon the termination of hostilities 
in Europe D Article 31 of the Gens'ia Convention oeaved to he applicable 
to th* work of German su.d Italian prisoners of war and the Employment 
and 'teviewing Board vao disbanded. 30/ 

The relative wort efficiency of civilian workers and prisoners of 
war has long been a debatable subject. It is difficult to establish 
accurate comparisons oacause of the widely different condition*? under 
which eaoh type of la?or lived and was employed. In general, it nay 
bo said that, if the lennan prisoner of war waa to be compared with the 
average unskilled, frao laborer available during war-time for cornuar. 
labor, his labor would bs at least of equal value to that of the civilian 
worker. In many instances. It was proved that prisoner of war labor 
was of much greater ralue. The faot that prisoners of war were required 
to be present for work each day and to perform the tasks assigned added 

29/ AOb letter, AG 3 Bfr o~6"( 30 "Oot 42 j OB-S-PMCO-M* dated ItOAuary ~ 

subject? "War Department Policy with Respect to Labor of Prisoners 
of Vat*” 

30/ asf 'Circular Jio? 260, Seotion 1,6 July 1945. 
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Hsuch to the stilus of tfcl a type of labor. Any each generalizations 
zust take into account not only the quantity of work performed, lut 
tu« ouaiity of work aa well. Many emplojerg Indicated that, although 
prisoner# of war did not pick aa Much cotton, harvest ae many onions, 
etc.. She work whs performed in a much more thorough and satisfactory 
manner, Farmers stated that, because of that fact, crop values vers 
much grantor than they would have been had the work bean done by the 
type of civilian labor that could bo obtained, It ‘fas found, from the 
inception of the prisoner of war work program, that. If prisoners wsr© 
given thorough training and instruction - if they understood Just what 
was expected of them, and if they were drilled in the '’know how* of 
the Job to to* dona - good results were obtained. It wen found by ox~ 
oerience that language difficulty reduced work efficiency of the pris- 
oner only in a minor aegreo for the reason that a large number of pris- 
oners, both German and Italian, had soma knowledge of the %glish 
language, and could gain some understanding of the instructions giver, 
by the work supervisor, Off sotting that slight disadvantage, it was 
found that Gorman prisoners particularly were young and strong, they 
were soldiers of the one of the best-trained arnica in the world, and 
they were accustomed to taking orders and to being subjected to rigid 
discipline therefore, it was reasonable for the War Department to ex- 
pect ths® to pi*oduce at least aa much as Inexperienced civilian labor. 
However, It va9 eenerally accepted that the work efficiency of prisoner a 
bore a direct relationship to ths administrative ability of Aser! can 
officers commanding and operating prlaoner of war c^aosi. In both mili- 
tary and private contract work, it was found that the use of properly 
trained, qualified work supervisors was perhaps the beat guarantee of 
efficient work performance on the part of prisoners. In most instances 
in which complaint was made of prisoner of war inefficiency, investiga- 
tion revealed that either no supervision had been provided or the? pris- 
oners had found that the supervisor knew nothing about the Job to toe 
done. This condition was partially relieved when the War Department 
published ASF Manual M-811, entitled ’’Handbook for ’^orh: Supervisors 
of Prisoner of War Labor. * Unfortunately, this manual was available 
only to military users of prisoners. Mention has already been made 
of the widely different conditions under which prisoners of war and 
civilian workers lived and worked. One of the greatest deterrents to 
maximum work efficiency of prisoners of war that, unlike fro* 
American workers, they had no incentive to attempt to tiaint&ia high 
work standards. At best, thair aarniags amounted to eighty cents a 
day, which could be used only In the purchase of an extremely limited 
number of Item# on sale in the prisoner of war cants ansa They were 
confined under guard when their day’# work was accomplished. They were 
deprived of any semblance of faaily life. Their future was uncertain. 
Their incentive to vork vps based oa one thing only - avoidance of 
disciplinary punishment for failure to work diligently. Because of the 
absence of incentive* cad to promote greater production, ths daily iaini- 
(Tiuiu task plan was made operative in May, 1944. 31/ The cstabllehusnt of 
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a dally work task was mads mandatory on all work projects on which the 
work being dans could be measured In tense of work units. The plan 
was first applied to the cutting of pulpwood in Georgia , where pris- 
oners had been producing but one-third of a standard cord por man per 
day. When it was determined that prisoners would be required to cut a 
full oord per day, there was considerable resistance offered by pris- 
oners , but the prompt application of the "no work, no eat" policy 
brought about the desired adjustment and production was immediately In- 
creased to meet the task requirement. The task System was then applied 
to almost every typo of work undertaken under contraot. Rad was used to 
the greatest extent possible on military work. Two incentives were 
offered the prisoner. The first was the opportunity to earn up to $1.20 
per day if the task was exceeded by fifty per cent. The second incen- 
tive made it passible for prisoners to be returned to tha stockade when 
the dally task had bean completed by the entire work detail. Heedless 
to say, the latter provision proved to be the more attractive to the 
prisoners. It was necessary to exercise considerable oars and Judgment 
in establishing the daily task. The task had to be possible of accom- 
plishment within the hours of the ooraal work day. However,, if the 
task was sot too lew, it resulted in the completion of the work quote 
at the end of perhaps five hours of diligent worko This resulted in 
complaints from civilian laborers who felt that prisoners should be re- 
quired to work longer hours. In. enforcing the task system, prisoner of 
war camp commanders were required to use the following measures to in- 
crease work efficiency* (1) adjusting the pay of prisoners on the basis 
of the number of work units oanpleted, and (2) the use of confinement 
and restricted diet in oases where prisoners habitually failed to aoocm- 
plish the task. Generally, the task system operated satisfactorily 
where camp commanders were diligent in its application. 

The following data indicate the total number of man-days of prls= 
oner of war labor performed in military work and on contract work by 
calendar year from January, 1942, through July, 1945. Reporting pro- 
cedures did not require a detailed breakdown of contraot labor until 
1 Hay 1944» Hence, the figures given for the period 1 June 1944 to 1 



June 


1946 do not refleot an accurate 


distribution of labor. 




Year 


Total 

Man-Days 


Military 

Work Agriculture 


Total 

Industry 


Forest 

Operations 


Food 


Other 


1943 

1944 
194b 


9367630 

36096330 

43015039 


7891750 1466060 
28102401 6621649 
31969681 6147894 


3372370 

6697614 


1247312 

2264666 


1263064 

1272191 


771694 

2346853 


Tot* 


89469739 


67963732 12235823 


9270184 


3632377 


2519256 


3116662 


•Totals are for 


1 January to 31 July 


1946 only. 


% 







The true story of the value of prisoner of war labor osnnot be told 
without reference to the total amount of money deposited in the Treasury 
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of the United States from prisoner of war warnings and the total 
dollar value of all prisoner of war labor ver formed at military in- 
stallations.. Baring 1 943 , total deposits from prisoner of war labor 
amounted to $1,479,216.26. S*or the year .1944, the work of prisoners 
of war on contract work resulted in th® deposit of $17, 780, 357-44, and 
for th® period 1 January 1946 through 31 July 1945, $25,422,220.52 
wbs placed in the Troaeury from the same source. liras, a grand total 
of nearly $46, 000, 000° 00 has "bean realised from th® ueo of prisoners 
of war in contract work, Waing $4,00 per day as the avarag© rate 
of pay for civilian® on military installations, it is estimated that. 

In 1943, prisoner of war labor performed at military reservations had 
a value of approximately $14,000,000,00, Soring 1944, prisoner of 
war utilisation at posts, camps, stations, ana technical service in- 
stallations was materially expanded and the records indicate that pris~ 
oner® of war engaged in that work performed labor worth appro xlsatoly 
$70,000,000.00. Shr the period 1 January to 31 July 1946, the use of 
prisoners of war in military work restated in a saving of over $99,000,000. 
'Thus, it is estimated that the United States profited through th© use 
of prisoner of war labor in military and contract work to the extant of 
CJVOT $230 (,000, 000,00. While that ttum of money could not poasibly bo 
considered a® complete reimbursement to th® United Statos for th® total 
cost of caring for prisoners of war in this country, a material contri- 
bution toward that end was realised through application pf tha policy 
of Kaxlmum utilisation of prisoner of war labor. In addition to that, 
it is a matter of record that many of our vital crops w>uld not have 
been harvested had it not been for tha us® of that emergency supoly of 
labor. In hundred® of cases, manufacturer a and processors of commodi- 
tise oeaontlftl to the welfare of our people war© permitted to contiau® 
operations in the face of critical, shortage of civilian workers. 

Prior to 1946, all allocations of prisoners of war were made to 
the service commando and their distribution and utilisation was arranged 
by the commanding esasral of the service command without reference to 
the Provost Marshal General, However, early in 1945, ths entire pro- 
cedure was revised. ?he Director of War Mobilisation and Heconveroion 
requested that the Secretary of War atko available & minimum of 140,000 
working prisoners of war for use in agriculture and industry. Ayysage- 
menta were made by the Secretary of %r for the ijoinsdicte transfer of 
150,000 additional German prisoners of w&r from th® European Theater 
for this purpose, ^he advent of V-E JQay caused the immediate termina- 
tion of prisoner shipments to the United States after but 25,000 of the 
150,000 had bean received.. In spite of this fact, th® War Department 
sad© 140,000 working prisoners of war available for contract work ex- 
clusive of approximately 16„OOQ necessary for can© maintenance and ad- 
ministration. ^he Chairman of the War Manpower Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture were asked to eubnit recommendations relative to the 
proper distribution of that trerking fore© over the labor needs of the 
nation. Allocations to the service comnands for contract work ware made 
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bhe Provost Marshal GreaoESk.il based os those reccBBitandetioiia = ‘iJho 
changing need* of agriculture and industry were studied each month, by 
the ifar Department, the War Manpower Oosaiisslon,, and tine War ?ooct Ad- 
ministration. f.iyl the necessary revi.iiomn lit. allocations war® aade 
With th« publication of AS:? Circular He, 191, 1946, the syaioa of 
aliocationsi of prisoners of war for military work va.s rsviasd; "he 
refipoaslMHty for dotersiniag the n^de of military installations for 
prisoner of war labor wan transferred to the Birector of Personnel, 

Av^y SerTic. Forces , *hc- thereafter determined and traneoittad to tbs 
Proniet. iiar«ha\ G , an«rial the BiiniEUm allocations of prisoners for A-Ticsy 
ie^yice -omua instollat ions and. adj-io ted these allocations each south 
if aececaary., ®he reconmandabloae cf the Pi rector cf Personnel- ASF, 
war® based on personnel requisitions originating HUU go* vice vl-ruucu.d*?® 
ana chiefs >£ 1 echnl cal wa^iKcoa* Specific allocations were uarie by the 
Provost Mar .vhal Oen&i*el to the Bjivy Departaant end the Arny Air forces. 
®hji3e allocations wore based on the nesde of those agenda® ao expreseed 
by them, and by the a raj, lability of priaonorsk of war. Until la to in 
1944, both the Mayy Department and the Aruy Air fore os waro reluctant 
to eonsont to the use of prisoners of war on install? tdons or, grated by 
th®m. It wag believed that their security retirements precluded the 
asrployaeat or housing of prisoners of war on Haval or Air Forces in- 
stallations* However, after a background of satisfactory experience 
had been developed by the Army S®yvic» forces, tbs Kp-.wy Department end 
the Ayiqy Air Screes ini Hated vigorous prog^ni cf rr.i aojyw tf «nr 
utilization* Although the Savy DepartsBsnt requested an allocation of 
30, 000 prisoners, it was impossible to provide more than 16. OQQ, 33/ % 
August, 1945, e. total of approximately 16,000 prisoasvre were being ea- 
cloyed on Air Forces installations. 

With ths coming of Y-.S Bay» it wj immediately apparent that war 
production cut -backs were imminent., War Depart E-sat had emphasised 

that no nlvilien worker would be denied work opportunities through the 
use of prisoner of war labor. In dune jf 1945, the Acting Secretary 
of War directed communications to the Chairman. of th.^ War Manpower Com- 
mission and ths Secretary of Agriculture infonaipg these officials of 
the plans being laid for the return to Europa of ell Servian and Italian 
old. sonars of war juat as soon as practicable* Or 28 July 1945, the 
Acting Secretary of War advised that the War Manpower CoEiaitsion and the 
Agricultural Extension Service conduct extensive campaigns for the re- 
cruitment of civilian workers for the jabs fi3.1>2d by prisoners of var. 



£g/ &SF Circular Wo, 304, dated 14 S*pfc ambor 1944, set out the first 
directive on employment of prisoners by the Nnvy Department - 
Reference la mads to latter fro a the Secretary cf the Navy on 
this subject, dated 29 June 1?4A : to *>.i t Bureaus, Board-s, and 
Offices, Mavy Department, Commandant® of Havel Dinirictis, and 
Navy Yards. 
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On 31 ingqat 1945* the Provost Marshal Goner*! v o Office published 
a directive- Mqttlrlng that oil certifications of used te reviewed by 
the certifying agency each month and that ’*ritiorj notice fee gl?on 
the appro nri ate prisoner of war camp comKandsr indicating whether 
the certification was to be continued or withdrawn.^/ Sarvlce com- 
Bandera were reauired by the directive to execute prisoner of war 
labor contracts on a 30-day baa la only -^ho purpose of the circu- 
lar was '6o Increase control and flexibility co the point where it 
could not b© said that the continued use c? prisoners In contract 
work vae Jeopardizing th® rights of the American laborer, 

Many se-rloue problem* were encountered in the dovelopsaent of 
the prison* i of war work program, -Perhaps, the me* important of 
these was the attitude of organized labor.- Although it wan Impos- 
sible to secure civilian workers f row the ranks of organized labor, 
the union* often nought to prevent the omployment of prisoners of 
war both in contract work and military work, Great pressure was ox- 
orted on mearbers of Congress by the unions, said there was an almost 
eoaatent flow of letters of complaint from labor organization® to 
the Provost Marshal General either directly or through wonatora and 
con.gr«s«j:iea. It Beamed difficult to demonstrate to American labor 
that the use of prisoners of war to alleviate shortages of manpower 
•<m® a contribution to the successful pursuit of th© war and, for 
that matter, to the well-being of their own families. 

Thera vas a direct relationship between repatriation and prisoner 
of war labor for, aa prisoners were repatriated, they became unavaila- 
ble for work projocts With the coming of V-® and 7-J Day* in. th* 
summer of 1946, it became obvious that 1946 was the last year that 
would see prisoners utilized to any large degree in the United States.. 
,J ?h«re were many demands from tha public to got all prisoners out of 
the country immediately with the coming of p«ace. Others, persons 
who relied on prisoner labor or who realized its importance, pressed 
for its retention, Hopatriation &nd labor eut-aacic* war® thue re- 
lated, at the rate of the former depended on the rate of the latter 
to a largo degree. As of 31 August 1945, there were hundreds of 
.thousand* of prlsoneru still performing vita), labor, there wero in- 
creasing stories of unemployment of Americano, and demands waro being 
received for both courses of action mentioned above. %e %r Depart- 
ment agencies concerned went ahead with plana for mriy repatriation. 

Article 2? of tho Geneva Convention provides that "Belligerents 
shall be bound, dr 1 ng the whole period of captivity, to allow to pris- 
oners who ore victims of accidents in connection with their work the 
enjoyment of tho benefit of tho provlaione applicable to laborers 
of* the saJte class according to the legislation, of the detaining Power." 



3 g/ A SF Ci rculor So. 329, 31 August 1945. 
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In or dor to carry foregoing provision into effect, it war, 
provided vlrnt each prisoner engaged. in la*or fee pay would b<? «©n- 
aldered be employee of the United States for the purpose of disa- 
bility oo&pene&tlon. 34/ In tho sveat a prisoner sustained Injury 
arising out of end In the course of 'labor for pay, not eaueod by 
the 'wilful n:i«conc.act of the prisoner or "by the intent to bring 
about injury or death of himself or of another prisoner or by Me 
voluntary Intoxication* which prevent ad him from continuing work 
for pay, he sight ho nail at the rate of forty car. , a per day until 
(l) he war iigsin able to -fagage in labor for pay, >2) hie repatria- 
tion, or (3) Me death. Claims for compensation were to bo consid - 
ered by hoard* of officer® subject to revi sw . 

She procedure? for the iiandllng of claims in the first instance 
and for their subsequent review woo found to be too cumbersome, with 
the remit thst it was Inter si nial 1. f i ad . 35 / 

Compensation was paid for &11 amrner yt injur ion, re agios frow 
the most trivial, where it was paid for only on© day, i:o <&«*.«>?! in- 
volving lo se of limbs, wbora It was paid until rep tyiation, In 
o-sveral instances, where ori aonorw had sustained pi ^raanent injuries, 
they claimed that they were entitled to damages in addition to the 
companeatior, provided by the regulations. .but the Was Uep&rtaant 
took the position that tii® compensation provided constituted full 
compliance vita the requirement of the Geneva Gonvrntlcn that pris- 
oners receive compensation ^during tha whole period of captivity, M 
' That the amount of coffipensablon during this period was adequate carac-t 
be queitionecU Tor, whils the prisoners received t ily the epuJ.vali -t 
of forty <;ont« per day. they received in addition lodging, aaintom aco, 
clothing, and aedioel cere. 

numerous inquiries were addressed to the far Sapor tment l&y coi .« 
tractors for pri sonar of war labor and inruraiiss c-" ipanleo ?*»src]!ii -y „ 
the liability of contractor® in cage of injuries leaned by yj?l*- 

oners while they wore engaged in peri oral ng labor Paragraph 38, 

Section fill, ^apt*r 5, TH 19*200, provides that *oech priaoaer, 
when engage* in performing work assigned to Lin* will be considered an 
employee of the United States for the purpose of disability compensa- 
tion." Accordingly, contractors were under no obligation to take cut 
compensation Insurance. g$J She question still ito; it-d as U> vhathtr 
prisoners if v.nr could bring court actions against persona or corpora- 
tions as e result of whose negligence they had sustained injuries, 
While the Judge Advocate General was of the opinion that prisoners had 
the rl#t to bring such action®, such a "right n was at best an aca- 
demic on®, for no prisoner was given the opportunity to bring such 
an action- Still, it is believed that- it ai ght be advisable, in order 

jjqT’prii s^o^of Wsr Circular No. 1, 194 T 
J§/ Prisoner of T ^ar Circular Ko, 8. 1944. 

36/ Opinion of the Judge Advocate General, SPJfi’f 1944~4328> dated 13 
May 1944. 




avoid future discussion upon this subject, for Congress to onuct & law 
•pacifically providing that prlBonors of war shall have no ri($it to 
liriag Actions of any kind in oar courts of law- 3?/ 

®ha Italian Service Units war® established in order to obtain 
th® aaxiau® labor benefit from Italian prison© *c of wor. Prior to 
th© establishment of Italian Service Unite, there was a directive, 
dated 24 September 1943, to all service ooRundi, ©ctabli ahing a 
system of limltod parol® of selected Italian prisoners of war under 
which such prisoners could be utilized for work on military installa- 
tion* or for work projects which had been certified by the War Man- 
power Ooraui salon for arsmloyaent off th® military reservation. Under 
this parol* system, prisoners could leave eamo in the moraine, walk 
or be transported to their place of work, perform the assigned, work,, 
and return or be returned to camp in th® evening without guard. Ins- 
tructions were given that the system be inaugurated gradually and for 
Italian prisoners of war only. Precautions were taken that they would 
not b® so employed within approximately 150 miles of any coaetline 
or border of the United States or within 50 miles of any 1 arg# city 
without specific approval from the War Department. Coneiderable dis- 
cretion was left in the commanding officers as to whether they had 
Italian prisoners who were deemed, sufficiently trustworthy to be 
Placed in limited parols status. All military personnel involved In 
using the parol® system wore preCAUtioned to avoid incidents which 
might reflect unfavorably upon the War Department 5 a custody of pris- 
oners of war. In addition, permission was given for Italian prisoners 
of war to be used on work projects in proper casoe under lighter 
guard than normal. She directive also contained a provision for the 
establishment of subcamp® (later celled branch camps or w©rk camps) 
in areas where their establishment could increase the effectiveness 
of prisoner of war labor. She prisoner signed an undertaking when 
placed on limited parole, under which he agreed to wear the identify- 
ing clothing issued to him, to carry his prisoner of war Identifica- 
tion card at all times, not to a a cane, to perform honestly and faith- 
fully th* work assigned to him, and to dispatch all sail through the 
Internment camp. A prisoner of war Identification card was adopted 
similar to the old form of AGO identification card for Army person- 
nel » It Is interesting to note that this card was retained for us® 
by Italian Service Unit personnel when tbs Italian Servj.ce Units were 
established. Considerable use was mads by Italian prisoner of war 
camp pomanders of the limited parole system, On 29 October 1943, a 
pres* release was Issued publicising the limited parole system. 



w Opinion of the Judge Advocate General, SPJQW 1946-1845, 9 March 
1945 , 
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Article 23 of the Geneva Convention provided that, subject to 
arrangements between bolllgereatu , officer and persons of equiva- 
lent atatu.fi who were prison ero of war should receive from the de- 
taining power the same puy as officers of corresponding rank in 
the firms of that power, on the condition, however, that this pay 
did not exceed that to which they were entitled In the Army of th© 
country which they served, That article continued that such pay 
should la granted them in full once a month, if possible, and with- 
out being liable to .any deductions for expea 393 incumbent upon the 
detaining power, even when they were la favor of the prisoners „ It 
was further provided that an agreement between the belligerent na- 
tions should fix the rate of exchange applicable to such payments 
and that, in the absence of an agreement, the rate adopted should 
b© that in force at tha opening of hostilities, finally, it was 
provided that payments made to prisoners of war should be reim- 
bursed at the end of hostilities by the power which th© prisoners 
served, 

Negotiations between the United States and Germany, Italy, 
and Japeji were carried on soon after the outbreak of hostilities 
with a view .to an agreement within the contemplation of Article 23. 

The United States government proposed to the German government, 
on a reciprocal basis, that officer prisoners of the rank of flret 
and second lieutenants in the United States Army should be paid 
$ 20.00 per month or its equivalent in German rsiefcsisrta! , those of 
ranks corresponding to captain in our Army should be paid $30,00 per 
month or its equivalent in reichmarke, and those of ranks corres- 
ponding to major or above In the United States Army should be paid 
$40,00 or its equivalent in German roobnsrke. ®he United States fur- 
ther proposed that an exchange rate of two and one-half reiohu&rka 
to the dollar should be used in computing these allowances* These 
proponed salaries were to be in addition to rations, which were ts 
be provided free of charge, Germany was slow in replying to these 
proposals and the Swiss government, on behalf of tho United States 
government , pressed the German government for a reply on several oc- 
casions, No acceptance by the German government, except as to the 
rate of exchange, was received. Although Germany neither accepted 
nor rejected the proposals* the United States continued to pay German 
officer prisoners at the proposed rates. In addition, Gorman officer 
prisoners In United States custody received maintonanco, including 
housing, »es 9 f medical care, and hospitalization free of charge. 
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The Xtali&n g&vernment originally proponed that c on a roeiprooal 
basis, the ©alary received by officers in the Italian armed forces, 
if they wore net higher than those paid by the United States govern- 
toant to American officers , should be paid to prisoners of war® In re- 
ply, the United States government proposed the same allowances for 
officer prisoners as those proposed to the German government^ The 
Italian government replied to these proposal© shortly before its 
capitulation stating "that it preferred that Italian officer prisoners 
la the custody of the United States receive th® full salary paid by - 
th© Italian government to of floors in the Italian armed forces and 
that deductions be made to ©over the cost of their food end clothing.. 

In it© reply, the Italian government stated that It would pay American 
officer prisoners in its custody at the rate© proposed by th© united 
'States government but suggested that the salaries b« increased in 
order to enable Amor loan officer prisoners to pay for their food 
and clothing from these allOBencesa It was further proposed by 
Italy that the expenses of Aims* loan officer prisoners 1 ’ moss should 
b© limited to fifteen lire per day per prisoner,* based upon an ex- 
change rate of nineteen lire to the dollar® These proposal e of th© 
Italian government were under consideration in The Provost Marshal 
General “a Office whan the Italian government capitulated® Italian 
officer prisoners of mr in the custody of the United States govern- 
rnont were paid on the besis proposed by the United States government. -.36/ 



The United State© government originally proposed to the Japanese 
government that, based on an exchange rate of four yen to the del la?,, 
officer prisoner© of ranis® equivalent to flret and second lieutenants 
in th© Army of the United, State® would b© paid $15<>Q0 a month or its 
equivalent in yens officer prisoners of war of rank® corresponding to 
captain in our anay would be paid $25=00 par month or its equivalent 
in yea?, and officer prisoners of ranks corresponding to major or above 
would be paid $55 .>00 ©r its equivalent in yen® These salaries were, 
to be paid in addition to rations distributed free of charge in pris- 
oner of war camps o The Japanese governs© sat replied that it was pay- 
ing American, as well as Brit I eh and Dutch, officer prisoner© of war 
the same salary as corresponding ranks in the Japanese army, and would 
hav® difficulty in applying the American proposals to American pri.i- 
oners alone® The Japanese government also stated that, if these pro- 
posed rates ware agreed upon,, officer prisoners would have to pay th© 
oost of their food and clothing from these allcw&ncsc. , The Japanese 
government further replied that, in any event, it desired that tho 
United States government pay Japanese officer prisoners in our custody 
the seme salary as paid to officers in the Japanese army, Th© United 
States government accepted th® .Japanese offer to pay American officer 
prisoners in Japanese custody the same salary as officers of equiva- 
lent rank in the Japanese oraed forces with the understanding that the 
cost of food and clothing would be deducted from these salaries. The 
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patted States government informed the Japanese that it would pa? 
Japanese officer prisoners of rank® equivalent to captain or above 
itt th * United States Ariaed forces the aqul valent os' ealsriats jiaid by 
tha Japaneen government to officers of these rank® in the J&paaeo© 
.limed Force u, subject to dsductiona for food and clothing. A slightly 
higher allowance wab mad© to Japanese officer prioor.org of ranks cor- 
responding to first and second lieutenant in our Arsay because th® 
J&panoe© pt$<- was not considered adequate to cover the coat of their 
fcod and clothing in the United States. It vaa deeaed advisable to 
pay Japanese lieutenant a the slightly higher allowances in order to 
prevent any claim by the Japanese government that hud failed to 
uerfora our obligations under th* Ocnsva Convent! 1 , on. .3S!_/ Japansso of- 
ficer pri sonars were to be charged for the cost of their food and 
clctMng* laundry service, orderly servico, lost, destroyed, or dsir>- 
aged government property, and items not normally furnished te officers 
of th© Army of the United States, The coat of heat, light, and quar- 
ters was not to be charged against these officers. 

On 20 June 1946, the Provost Marshal. General's Office proposed 
that th® monthly allowances of German and Italian officers of ail 
grades be reduced to $6.00 per month, Thi s proposal was disapproved 
by the Assistant Chief of Staff. 0-1, on tlia grounds that such a re- 
duction was inappropriate and of questionable legality and policy, 
and could subject th© government to justifiable criticism. Thi? ac- 
tion of tt-i was approved by the Under Secretory and Assistant Secre- 
tary of ^ar, This file is interesting and of sesu® consequence as G=1 
disapproved th* proposal on the grounds of Illegality under the Con- 
vention. ‘The Assistant Secretary of War approved &*l J s disapproving 
action, but expressly did so aa a matte? of policy , not nf compliencs 
with th© Convention. It was the view cf the Assistant Secretary that 
there was substantial doubt that the United States continued to be 
bound by the Convention following th© unconditional surrender of the 
enemy. 



FSnlieted pri ooner of war personnel . whether or nut employed for 
pgy were paid a monthly axlcvcaco of $3,00 until 1 June 1946. Shis 
allowar.es was not allowed pursuant to any treaty obligation or inter- 
national agreement , but watt in the nature of & voluntary grant by 
our government to enable prisoner a to have an allowance with which to 
buy tobacco and other snail items of convenience. On 1 Juno 1946. the 



mJ The original rate of pay proposed to the Japan© as government of 

$15.00, $26.00, and $35,00 wass eat forth in Prisoner cf ! ^&r Cir- 
cular Ho. ?d 1943. Th® agreement with the Japanese government 
was made effective by its oublicatioa in Prisoner of War Circular 
Ho. 23, 1944, where th© new rates, ranging from $25.00 to $128,91, 
wore listed. 
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polio y ”#a« changod. ana the allowance was discontinued for all prie~ 
uiiere of wjr except those unable to work bec&uat? of physical disa- 
bility. &. short tlu* later,, it vas decided to glre a monthly allow- 
ance of $1.00 to all enlietrad prisoner personnel wno tom. a nut work, 
t'iooo able to do only light nork, ad those preTenttfi from wo :rking b«~ 
cause of the non-availability of work. With those changes, tha 
finance Department. U. S. As-my, oeaeed to make payment c to enlisted 
perhomiel, for It had been further decided p.® a matter of policy that 
tuch payments should he sad* from oaup prisoner of war fendo or the 
Central Prisoner of War ®WU 
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PHI SOS SR OP WAR ACCOUNTS IS THUS! FUND Zldyi? 

Tiis credit remaining to each prisoner after all deductions ware 
itiec 1 © wa? deposited monthly tc hie credit in a trust fund account in 
the Treaauiy of the United States- This fund wan established in. 
April., I$h2f Py direction cf tha Comptroller Oeneral snd ras d-ss 13= 
rntod as Trust :Amd 218935 “ Deposits of Civilian Tnteraaso and 
Prisoners of War. The administration of each individual's account 
was vested in prisoner of war camp v.wsmandtsrs subject to regulations 
prescribed by Th® Provost Marshal General and last published in 
April, l?Ug.40/ Tht trust fund account was established. at a time 
when the primary duties of The Provost Jiarshctl General wer® with 
regard to civilian intaarnsse,, and first reference to it ar© found 
in the civilian internes regulation.*,. So© Appendix B* 

In com® cases, amounts t© the credit, of a prifiQror with allied 
countries while under their custody prior to transfer to U, S. 
custody wore paid to the United iit&t®® in dollars for credit to 
the prisoners’ accounts. In such cases, th® funds ware deposited 
in Trust Fund Account 21891? and appropriate entries mad® on the 
Individual pay Data Record of each prisoner involved. la other 
eases-, the Allied Power has furnished Tho Provost Marshal General 
with a abatement as to th© amuant to the credit af the prlscaar 
with that power.. In this event* the prisoner concerned was in- 
fers ad of the facts* and was given a statement tua! the 3» , 

Govemnant assumed no responsibility as to the correctness of the 
Allied Power's Rtatoment, and that settlement would lie a mattar 
to be decided by the governments concemnd. 

Aiiy prisons was authorised, subject to the aimp commander ’ a 
approval, to withdraw from the trust fund account any amount not 
to ®:tcaod the total of his credit therein, with the further limi- 
tation that enlisted prisoners were poriEitted to withdraw only 
#30,00 in a ry one month for purely personal expensed. Each indi= 
vidual desiring to make a withdrawal ras advised that he had to 
submit a letter of application to th® camp commander explaining 
th® reason for the withdrawal. If approved, tha camp commander 
prepared the necessary forms for submission to the local dia~ ' 
bur sing officer for payment. 3 The disturbing officer then de= 
li raced checks 'Bade payable to The prisonar iavolvsd to tha ceap 
commander who caused the* to be properly indorsed arc) delivered 



40 / Chapter U, Finance, TH 19-500, 20 April 19h? 




or mailed to the pore oa for whom intended. Prisoners were 
limited to one withdrawal during any one month. 

In May, 1944, the Treasury Department authorised Italian 
prisoners of war to withdraw funds from the trust fund account 
for the purpose of making remittances to Italy for the support 
of their families* The amount that could be withdrawn by any 
prisoner was limited to $100.00 in any one quarter. 41/ The 
directive stipulated that funds in cover of total remXttanoes 
from any one oamp would be forwarded by the camp commanders to 
The Provost Marshal General together with remittances lists 
showing the namos of remitters, names and addressee of payees, 
and amounts to be remitted. As soon as sufficient individual 
remittances (about 500) were received. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral's Office prepared combined remittance schedules and forwarded 
them, together with funds in aover thereof, to the National City 
Bank of New York for transmittal of funds to the designated payees. 
Prom 11 August 1S44 to 51 August 1945, 13,160 individual remittance® 
(including those of repatriated Italian prisoners who wore authorised 
to remit the full amount of their credit at the time of their re° 
patriation in accordance with authorisation of the Treasury Department 
given in January, 1945), totaling $951, 374*30 were remitted to payees 
residing in liberated areas of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Libya, and 
Tunisia. The first 1,629 remittances, totaling §69,004 .46, were made 
through the Amerioan Express Company whose handling charges amounted 
to $1.50 per Individual remittanoo. In Ootober, 1944, arrangements 
were made with the National City Bank of New York for the handling 
of those remittances for a charge of 26 cents per remittance. This 
reduction of handling charges, amounting to $1.25 per individual 
remittance, resulted in a total saving for the Italian prisoners of 
$20,663.75 up to 31 August 1945. 

As of 31 August 1945, no channels had been opened for re;ait~ 
tances by German prisoners similar to those arranged for Italians, 
and it was not contemplated that they would be established by the 
time German prisoners were repatriated. The Geneva Convention 
contemplates in Artiole 24 that ouch arrangements be made, but 
conditions in Germany were not conducive to their completion at 
an early date after V=»E Day or prior thereto. 

In repatriations of prisoners which have ooourred already, 
accounts in the Trust Fund were settled in various ways. 

41/ Prisoner of War Circular 3l, 1944 
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Prior to 19hS the baljuica to the credit of an Italian was 
paid in United States dollars just prior to hi a dmxtrfcure. Upon 
receipt of & complaint from the Commanding General, Maditarranean 
Theater of Operations, that this procedure was creating a black 
market in tf, S, nurraney in Italy, Msoner of Pter Circular No , 5? 
5 January 19U5 j> was published requiring each Italian repatriate to 
uiithdraw the entire amount to his credit in the Trust Fund for r»= 
pittance either uo himself or to other individual, bank, or 
fins selected by him in ono of the liberated areas of Italy. 
Transmittals to theoi* areas had. boon approved by the Treaauxy 
Department and th© rstalttancee fore bandied in exactly the sana 
manner as 3cesai.tt.aac os to relatives of Italian prisoner s of war 
for living eaipenaeo ©f thadr families.. 

The fi f-- C ri j3»i«.i repatriates wore paid in D. S. dollars as in 
the oass of the first Italian oxivoaera. However, upon learning 
the American soldiers hold prisoner by the Goraano were gtvau 
eniy a receipt for the balance to their credit at time af re= 
pat ri at ion, ckst system tras changed ard> instead of paying the 
prisoner in cash, a Certificate of Credit Balance showing the 
total xnount on depoaifc to the credit of each Individual in tho 
Trust Fund was prepared ia triplicate. The original and duplicate 
were given to thus prisoner, who was instructed to present tho 
original to the German government for payment- and to retain the 
triplicate for his own record. 

As of 31 August 191t5 no final, directive had been published 
regarding the, settlement of trust fund accounts upon repatriation . 
A directive had been conceived, however,, a tficr (loaferenoe® with 
other Tflpjr Department and governmental agencies, 

Urider th© proposed directive, final settlement of Tach re= 
patri ate ‘a account wi ll be raade at the installation where he i® 
interned as of tho movement readiness date. A withdrawal voucher 
will be prepared for each prisoner showing the full amount to his 
credit, signed by the prisoner as a receipt., and presented to the 
local disbursing officer for payment.. No cash will be paid, and, 
in lieu thereof, the disbursing officer will issue a United States 
i&litary Disbursing Officer's Payment Order in the name of each 
prisoner for the azaount due him. The order is to be turned over 
to each prisoner prior to departure frm camp for tho port of 
erabarkation. 

Prisoners will be instructed to present th* payment, ardors 
to an ijnsqr or Navy disbursing officer after arrival in the 
country of origin, who will sake payments in the appropriate 
local currency o No orders will be cashed ,in continental United 
.States-, 




EDUCATION, fUCRSmON, AND FKI VI LcTtES 

The War Department was faood with the necessity of providing 
for the intellectual ami moral coeds of prisoners « not only from 
humanitarian considerations, hut because that action was dictated 
by the Geneva Convention - Religious observance has already bean 
treated. The appropriate sections of the Convention are net long, 
and lend thomsolves to direct quotation! 

"Chapter U, Intellectual and Moral Needs of Prisoners 
Of War. 



Article 16 

"Prisoners of war shall enjoy complete liberty in . 
the eacero.ea of religion, including attendance at the 
services of their faith, on the eole condition that they 
comply with the measures of order and police issued by 
the military authorities. 

Article 17 

"Sm far as possible, belligerents shall encourage 
intellectual diversions and sports organised by prisoners 
of war.' 1 

The Pro*' 'os t Marshal General’s Office prepared several War 
Department publications to implement those articles ef the 
Convention., 

Protect livp pew are and the International Committee ef the 
Red Cress were authorised to visit and inspect .camps, at such 
times as The JT'- Croat Marshal General should approve. If desired, 
these bodies :ould held intervlewa with prisoners without witnesses. 
The International Cosraittae of the Rad Cress was permitted to 
foster and encourage recreational and welfare activities at camps, 
in addition t> those already provided by the Army or the prisoners 
themselves. 'Shore necessary or convenient, the camp commander was 
privileged t f call upon the War Prisoners Aid of the International 
loung Men's Christian Associations to supplement the recreational 
work of the International Red Cross Coomdttee. Representatives of 
the TMCA wort permitted to visit camps. 4$/ 

40 / Prlaonra of War Circulars No. 1, 2U September 19U3, Chapter IJj 
" No. 13 October 19U*j and TM 19-500, Chapter 2, Section 8 
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At the outset, provision was made for classes under 
prisoner instructors, in subjects approved by the Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces * Libraries end reading rooms 
were permitted to be maintained by prisoners, subject to 
oensorship of the reading material* 

This censorship was exercised largely at the camp level* 

As time went on, however, increasing staff supervision was 
exeroised by the Office of The Provost Marshal General, since 
quantities of reading material were available from welfare 
agencies and other sources, and oensorship at the camp level 
was often impractical* Supervision was exercised by directives, 
correspondence with oampa, and extensive liaison with welfare 
agenoiea, and the Offioo of Censorship. Publications whioh re- 
lated to military matters or which contained anti- democratic 
political propaganda were excluded * 

The need of educating prisoner*! became, progressively, of 
increasing importance and was reflected in additional coverage 
in the offioial regulations and directives. Opportunities 
developed for prisoners to reoeive further education, subjeot 
to certain limitations which were required because of the 
prisoners' 1 status. At the beginning the prisoners themselves 
took the initiative, aided by relief sooieties. Once launohod, 
their efforts were given all neoesse.ry aid from the War Depart- 
ment, whether the courses were at elementary, secondary, or 
collegiate level. 

The prisoners seleoted, from their groups, a director of 
studies and instructors* The direotor spoke for the group on 
all educational matters. The director and instructors we re 
given sufficient free time to oarry out their educational work 
and reoeived 80 oents a day booause they could not oarry on 
their duties as such and perform paid labor. 

By 1944, o' *r souroes of instructions were made available. 
Colleges and universities, approved by The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, were allowed to supply books and courses of study; prisoners 
could enroll in the United States Aimed Forces Institute; they 
could enroll in approved correspondence courses; and, subject 
to the approval of The Provost Marshal General, lectures by 
civilian and Amerioau military personnel were permitted. 

In TM 19-500, still further impetus was given to the 
education of prisoners. Specific provision was made to 
enoourage the enrollment of prisoners in correspondence 
courses* A list of approved cooperating universities was 
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set forth to encourage such ©curses, 

A weekly reet period for prisoners,, preferably Sunday,, was 
directed , flhere none was possible on Sunday, the nest available 
day wob set a®ld®= In no event wae a prisoner t® go more than 
nine days without a rest day* Indoor and outdoor space, adequate 
for various contests, oalist* .enlca, and other recreational a©tl= 
vitles, uns provided, Soccer, tennis , vol ley = ball, running raoaa, 
and other sports wore always encouraged in free time, Indoor 
games, particularly table^tenoi®, were continual pastimes of 
prisoners in their leisure hours » Equipment wac first supplied 
by the Army or by relief organisations, and was later purchased 
out of the prisoner of nr fund* Sports activities were under 
the general super vie ion of the ©amp commander, and participation 
on the part of the prisoners was optional. 

Permission was given for the publication of camp news- 
papers by prisoners, subject to censorship by the camp commander. 
Prohibitions against the dissemination of propaganda were enforced, 
however, and distribution of camp newspapers beyond the confine® 

Of Ifao camp was forbidden. Early in 1948 'a national German prisoner 
of war news magasine, Der Ruf (TEhe Call), began publication. It wae 
written and edited by the prisoners themselves as part of the Prisoner 
of War Special Frojoote Division progran , 

Prisoners were allowed radio receiving sets, subject to periodic 
inspection to assure they were not capable of receiving short-wave,, 
After IMS arid Y-J the restrictions against short=wa.ve recep- 

tion were lifted ,45/ They wero given the privilege of seeing 
censored or selected motion pictures, A film circuit, designed to 
bring to prisoners films which showed the achievements and ideals 
of American democracy, 69 Hell a® to furnish good recreation, wa® 
organ! tod. 

Prom the first, those diversion® were permitted, subject to 
supervision to prevent the glorification of enemy nationalism. 

The welfare organisations aided in obtaining plays, costumes, 
properties, instruments, and musio. Costume® which would aid 
in eaoapes were avoided* Virtually every camp of any also had 
a band or orchestra, or both, American dance bead arrangements 
were popular with prisoner orchestras, A circulating library of 
phonograph records was provided by the TfESCA, In ebnneetioa with 
singing, some inoidenta were reported of German prisoners openly 

43/ AeS*F° Circular Mo.lTaS, 5 July l644',' 'Seolon IV; 

A.S.F, Circular if®, 182, 2$ May 1948, Section Uj 

AoSoFo Circular So, 260, 6 July 1945, Section II, 
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singing the “Herat Weasel" 1 eoag while marching to work prefects 
to the discontent of surrounding oitisens* As & result,, ringing 
outside the compound® was forbidden. After 7-B Day all singing 
Of Hasl and Fascist songs was prohibited, 

Originally pri toners of war in this country were permitted 
twiee a month to receive visitors approved fey the camp oip.aasnder 
It was soon diaoovered, he*ever 0 that this general regulation iii 
many inatonoes created a job of ssoial secretary for the oan-p 
commander inasmuch m many prisoners, particularly Italians, had 
many relatives in this country aha desired to visit the camp* 
Therefore, in June, 1944* a further restriction was placed upon 
visitors which permitted only persons related to the prisoner 
as parent,, brother,, sister* uncle* aunt, grandfather* grandmother, 
wife, or child to visit him,. 

St was always the policy to permit the camp ctnsmandisr to mate 
the final decision whether any relative should be permitted to visit 
his camp 0 Arrangements for the visits wero made before the visiter 
arrived at the camp and the visits were held under the supervision 
of designated military personnel at the time and place selected by 
the camp commander* All visitors were required to submit to a 
search before entering the camp and before departure therefrom* 

Any article the possession of which was denied the prisoner was 
deposited with an of floor before the visitor was permitted to see 
the prisoner* Those articles were returned t© the visitor upon 
departure* Prisoners were net permitted to deliver t.® or rcoeive 
direct from any visitor any letter, paper, document, or article: 
Each visit was registered, the entry showing the date of the visit, 
the name of the visiter, hie signature, address, and relationship 
to the prisoner. This register was filed in the 201 file of the 
prisoners* 

On 14 D® comber 1344, a policy was promulgated which had bewn 
long before firmly settled? that the War Department wold not per- 
mit a prisoner to marry in the United States, 44/ This epplied t© 
Italian Service Unit members fils®;. The only exception was that a 
prisoner could marry by pr®acy a person in the country he was ®«rv~ 
ing at the time of his capture „ 



This prohibition against marriage was necessitated by the 
ape.aj.al status of members of Italian Service Unite, who tan© 
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into jl J ueot contact with American dfclsens. I tall* m Service 
Anita were created to utilise to the mtxlmm the services of 
Italian prisoners of war, and to accord boss recognition to 
those prisoners mho were loyal to the newly- organised co- 
belligerent Italian Qoverneent. 4t>/ they renained pals oner a 
of war hut were released ft* on stockades and placed in the 
custody of American officers In eonaand of the units.. Italian 
officers ware Assigned to aid in the eonaand of the unite. 

Aftong the privileges accorded I .alien Service Unit personnel 
were oondaoted tours in the company of Anarlcen personnel, 
dances and aocin l affairs on ports, gatherings arranged fay 
Italian-Americen organisations, frequent visits trm relativee 
and friends, considerable fr sedan on their edlitary line tails tione 
and the 11 Ite. 

A strict prohibition against prisoner aarrlagas waa enforced 
without exception, (toe of the purposes of the restriction against 
marriage was to avoid creating In any prisoner the sinblanoe of a 
right to preferential treatment upon re-entry into the United 
States under the immigration laws, on the ground of marriage to 
an Ameiican woman. But serious problems arose in this connection, 
including a few surreptitious marriages, despite the jwohibition. 

COMMTJNI CATIONS AND ft&HtNO MATTS# 

The original regulations pertaining to prisoner of war 
communications and reading material wars Issued on 22 April 
19U2. 4ft / These regulations formed a basis for the subsequent 
regulations which were issued in Prisoner of War Circulars, 
beginning with Prisoner of War Circular No. 1, dated 2b September 
19U3, end which wars later incorporated In TM 19-500,, $ October 
19bb. It was found neoassary to change the oorreepomdence 
regulations probably more than any other set of prisoner of 
war regulations by reason of the various problems which arose 
Involving prisoner of war mail and censorship. The civilian 
internees ware originally permitted to send two let t< are and 
one post card per week, which included business letters and 
letters to neutral legations. In view of the faot that a 
large number of civilian internees had business interest# 
in the United States about which they wished to carry an 
correspondence, they were permitted to write two letters end 
one post card per weak and in addition, when necessary, one 
business letter per week twice the length of an ordinary letter. 



46 / A.S.F. Circular No. 2*9, 19hb 

Regulations entitled "Civilian Internee Alien Enemies and 
Prisoners of War" 




I^te? g as conditions changed, the nueber of letters which & 
prisenor could write was determined fay his rant. -The original 
regulations required toat all international nail be forwarded 
to the District Postal Censor, Main Post Office Building, 

Chicago, Illinois, for censorship. On 10 September 1948, the 
District Postal Censor moved to Hew York and all international 
mail which had previously been seat to Chicago for censorship 
was forwarded to Hew York, later, The Provost Marshal General 9 9 
Office was informed by the Office of Censorship that that office 
was In a position to sensor all interneo mail, including domestic 
English language mil. Accordingly, on 3 Hevezriber 1942, all 
civilian intorao® and prisoner of war mail was forwarded to 
the District Postal Censor with the exception of mail addressed 
to officials of any gevenmen t or relief or aid organisation. 

Also, noil written by prisoners of war then recently captured 
and nail containing doubtful, suspicious, or ofajeetieaable 
statements were routed through the Provost Marshal (Jeaoml «s 
Office. 

The rcgtila tionss regarding e onamml oati one and reading 
astarial of prisoners of war wars based on Articles ZS throng 
41 of the Geneva Convention. The Provost Marshal Genera! 

Office fensnlnted policies and issued regulations governing 
mail, parcels, books, newspapers, aagasinea, and telegrams 
to and from prisoners of war held in the United Stetoe, In 
etitabllehixig and enforcing thasa regulations. The Provost 
Marshal General a e office coordinated the policy of the tfer 
Department with the Office of Censorship, Post Office Departs 
meat, the Stats Department, end other govaraaaent agencies 
which hod on interest is these mtfcerB, as well as with relief 
end welfare organisations. In order to maintain the £%&::■ of 
prisoner of war mail promptly and efficiently, it was necaaonry 
to maintain liaison with these interested agencies at all 
tlmos. On 6 October 1944, 19 =*600 was issued to replace 

all of toe regulations contained in prisoner of war elrculano 
Even after publication of the Technical Manual , it was moeasaty 
from tine to tine to issue new policy announcements in the fmm 
of TTOC°o and ASF oireuJars until such tiiae as the new policy could 
be incorporated in IM 19<=»SQ0, in view of rapidly o hanging mail 
oo ndl tioas which developed in Europe with the war a e advances 

The Provost Marshal General *e Office exercised staff 
aupertlsion over the two prisoner of war directory eervitoa, 
the Geman Postal Unit at Prisoner of Her Camp, He« me, 'isxaa 
(later moved to Fort George Go Meads, Maryland), and the Italian 




Postal Unit at Prison©?' of ??ar Camp, Port George G* 'lead®, 

Maryland. 47/ A. large volume of mail from and to priii<ra«r/j of 
•war in the united States was routed through The Provost ‘tfArshal 
General 9 o Office for censorship, oonment, explanation, and trens° 
mittal to the addresses)* .-48/ 

mmmJ 

The majority of prisoner of war nail consisted of personal 
letters and oards from and to prisoners of war as individual e 0 
There was no limitation on the number or length of 1 others or 
oards a prisoner could receive.. International letters and oards 
upon arrival in the United States were sent to the New York 
Distriot Postal Censor for censorship* The Hew York District 
Postal Censor then forwarded the mail intended for Genr,*n prisoners 
of war direct to the prisonous ooicp* hater, mail went to the 
Postal Units for directory sorvioe. 

Within a period of not more than on© week a fter arrival at 
the first prisoner of war camp, and in the ©vent of sickness, or 
transfer from on© base camp to another or to a general hospital, 
tho prisoner was permitted to dispatch a card to hia homo address 
containing his name, serial number, state of health.,, end return 
address r. 

Regulations issued 24 September 1943 permitted prisoners 
of war below the rank of general to write one letter and one 
post card each week* General officers were permitted to write 
five letters and five post cards each month* Because of tho 
large volume of prisoner of war mail and the difficulties in 
censorship thereof, the regulations were changed, effective 
1 February 1945, to provide for the followings each general 
offioer prisoner could mall five letters and five cards par 
month; other offioer prisoners could mail three letters end 
four post oards per month; enlisted prisoners could nail two 
letters and four post oards per month. For this oorr*spcnd<r.noe, 
prisoner of war stationery was provided by the War Department 
and Its use was required in the ease of all normal personal 
mail. The stationery forms oonsisted of a letter form and a 
post card form* Ta« letter form sas designed to be easily 
censored and was printed on sensitised paper with a spaa© for 

47/ TSP Circular Vfo* W, ' 21 8epVember ~ lW; taotTon Y r^rovTci^ 
for the transfer of the Property Seotion of the Prisoner 
of War Information Bureau, Offioe of The Provost 'iforebal 
General, to Fort George 0. Meade, Maryland* Le.tcr, when 
the Enoay Prisoner of War Information Bureau became a 
separate division of the Office of The Provost Marshal 
General, it was located at Fort Meade, 

46/ See manual on Prisoner of War Administration* 
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the writing of the body of the letter on one aid© only within 
the a pa oo of twenty=four ruled lines. Ruled eonsitfUed post 
oard forma were also provided, Tho address on letters and 
oards, as well as the, return address of the prisoners , was 
required to be in opacified form and in the opr.oe provided 
on tho correspondence forms. The outgoing mail of Germs®, 
prisoners contained the following return addresss the prisoner’s 
name, serial number* i«he name of "the base prisoner of war camp 
without stating the state in which the oarap was located* and 
Box 20* OoPoO,, New York* New York, After V- J Day* Then the 
Office of Censorship wa« abolished* '‘Box 20* G,P,0,, Sew York* 

New York* waa eliminated from the return address. Outgoing 
mail of all Italian prisoners oontained the following return 
address % prisoner's name* serial number* Prisoner of War Camp,, 
Port George 0, Meade, Box 20, 0uP,0o, New York, Now York, This 
return address was prescribed for use by all Italian prisoners 
of war in. order to avoid any possibility of detection in German- 
occupied Italy that Italian prisoners located at different camps 
ware in different categories . After V~£ Day, "Prisoner of War 
Camp, Port George 0, Mo»de" was removed from the resum address 
of Italian prisoners of war and was replaced by the rrvne of the- 
oamp in whiob. the prisoner was located. The us® of box 20* 
GnPoO,, Now York* New York* was intended to insure delivery of 
inooming mail direct to the District Postal Censor by en- 
couraging the use of that address by correspondents of 
prisoners, thus avoiding the possible confusion and waste 
of time which might result from the use of diverse addresses. 

After dispatch from tho prisoner of war camp* outgoing mail 
was transmitted direct to the Distrlot Postal Censor ivfcere it was 
con eared and forwarded to the addressee* With regard to doineetie 
correspondents* prisoners of war were permitted to write only t© 
persons in the United States who wore close relatives* to wits 
father* mother* brother* slater* uncle, aunt, grandfather* 
grandmother* wife* or ohild. Similarly, prisoners were per- 
mitted to inquire oonoernicg persons located in the United 
States only if those persona were within those degrees of 
relationship. Inquiries concerning tho location of other 
prisoners of war were addressed to the Enemy Prisoner of Aar 
Information Bureau* and these regarding the looation of American 
civilians were addressed to the looal representative of tie 
American Red Cross, Prisoners of war were not permitted to 
reoeiv® or mail registered or insured items. 

In the closing phases of the European war, mail whannels 
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in Germany ware disrupted and, just prior to v-B Day# The 
Provost Marshal General received word that no further prisoner 
correspondence should be forwarded® Instructions to this effect 
were given on 4 Kay 1945. 49/ 



Until 12 June 1945* prisoners were permitted to reoeive both 
domestic end overseas parcels. The contents of domestic parcels 
to the prisoners had to conform to the regulations applied to 
parcels mailed to American prisoners of war interned in the 
enemy country which the prisoner served. The items which could 
be mailed to prisoners in domestic parcels had to conform to a 
list issued by The Provost ?4arshal General® Bach prisoner could 
mail one parcel par month to relatives within the United Sts toe 
who wore within the prescribed degrees of relationship® After 
12 Juno 1945* prisoners were no longer permitted to receive 
domestic packages (except new books ) unless from relief or aid 
organisations and approved American educational institutions t 
or to send domestic parcels. This policy was placed into 
effeot Bine® the prisoners reoeived all necessities from the 
War Department and were permitted to receive parcelB from relief 
and aid organisations,, as well as overseas parcels® Prisoners of 
war were not permitted to mail packages overseas. 50/ 

Prisoners who had received no mail from their next of kin 
for throe months or more could send a special "express message 1 ’ 
to their families. The forms of these messages wore furnished 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross upon the request 
of the camp commander. The Apoatolio Delegate also furnished a 
message form to provide delivery of messages of prisoners to their 
families in Germany and Italy and replies from their families. 
These forms were furnished by the Apostolic Delegate upon the 
request of the camp commander. Red Cross express message s were 
not oounted against the prisoner’s quota nor wore answers to in- 
coming express messages® Apostolic Delegate messages could b® 
sent even though mail had been received. While the Red Grose 
messages wore forwarded by the oamp oamnander to the District 
Postal Censor* the Apostolic Delegate mss sages were forwarded 
direct to the Apostolic Delegate who, in turn, transmitted them 
to the District Postal Censor. Prisoners wore permitted to 
receive cables and telegrams but they were not permitted to 
receive telephone calls. Copies of all domestic prisoner cf war 



*S/A.fl.P. Circular HoT 279, 21 July 1945, 
■£0/ A.S.P. Ciroular No. 216, 12 Juno 1945, 

■ ii 
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telegrams were sent to the District Postal Censor by oamp 
commanders. Each prisoner was permitted to send one cable 
during his internment at hie o>m expense and could send 
additional cables or telegrams in the event of on emergency. 

All cablegrams and telegrams were censored at the camp in 
Addition to censorship by th® Offloe of Censorship. 

Prisoners oould receive books under the foliowring 
conditions ; individuals vrere permitted to send books to 
individual prisoners of war only by ordering new books from., 
and having thorn shipped by. a publishing ooncem* eingly or 
in collections to prisoner of war camp libraries. Books in- 
tended for prisoners could not contain any notation or other 
marking. Domestic books could bo sent directly to the 
appropriate prisoner of war camp and were censored by the 
ettep ocBnniander. Until April, 1&44. books which arrived at 
a oorop fran overseas without evidence of having been ooneored 
by the Office of Censorship were forwarded to the District 
Postal Censor. After 4 April p however, the burden on the 
Office of Censorship became so great that it was necossary 
to have the camp oommander oensor all incoming books except 
those extremely difficult to translate or books in unusual 
foreign languages as to which there war® no translators avail- 
able at th© camp. Clearly objectionable books could bo con- 
demned by the camp commander without reference to the District 
Postal Censor. Efforts wore made to have as much censorship 
as possible done by camp headquarters in order to 3.©esen the 
burden of the Office of Censorship and to eliminate expense 
of shipping and burdens upon transportation facilities. 

Current newspapers or magazines published in the English 
language in continental United States were made available. to 
prisoners, “fhe selection of newspapers and magazines within 
this category was the responsibility of the ownp conmander p 
except that English language newspapers of wide circulation 
oould be disapproved because of the content, as distinguished 
from restrictions imposed to regulate the number of newspapers 
entering the compound, after concurrence 1 by The Provost Mar- 
shal General. 

Foreign language newspapers and uuigaaines published in 
the continental United States were made available to prisoners 
upon their approval by The Provost J.iarshal General "e Office, 
and after examination of the individual issues by the ccmp 
ooram&nder or his representative . The Provost Marshal General's 
Office maintained & list of approved newspapers. The censor- 
ship of such newspapers and magazines was the responsibility 
of the comp commander. 
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Many restrict lone were placed upon the writing of letters 
and cards by prisoners? Consecutive numbering of letters ©ad 
cards was not permitted and the entire letter or card had to 
be written by the same person* Cosummieations could not can<" 
tain any military information or any quotations from books or 
other writing's Bxcapt for communications to a protecting 
power or American military authorities* the prisoners' letters 
could not eontain complaints,, critic! me of any government 
agency * or oircusuitanees of capture or of the conditions of 
the treatment of. prisoners 0 Except in letters to a protecting 
power or a spokesman's letter to a relief or aid organisation,, 
prisoners could not refer to numbers of prisoners,, Communication®;, 
other than complaints made to protecting power s n containing state- 
ments at variance with the facta could be withheld or the faXse 
statements excised or deleted by the District Postal Censor 0 la 
brief,, prisoners were not permitted to writ© about anything which 
might be detrimental to the best interests of the United Stsitoaa 

Close liaison me maintained with, the Office of Censorship 
concerning violation® of prisoner of war mail regulations The 
Off. lee of Censorship furnished the Office of The Provost Marshal 
General excerpt© from mail which disclosed* in addition to 
security violation** the prisoner's attitude concerning all 
phases of hie Internment,, These excerpts were frequently amt 
to the camps where the prisoners ■ ?ho wrote the letters wars 
interned for the information or action of the camp command e? 0 

Ae a result of the increase in numbers of prisoners end 
the limited staff of the Offioe of Censorship* backlogs of 
over ©ae million letters accumulated in March sad October,-, X944 0 
In an effort to eliminate this backlog,, the censorship of doaestl© 
books by the Office of Censorship was discontinued and thereafter 
accomplished at the camp level on a limited baeiSo 



The oenooring of domestic mail was performed by the Office 
of Censorship* though the Office cf Censorship's primary function 
was the c encoring of international communications,, This arrange- 
ment was terminated Immediately after V-B Day ae It was no longer 
considered necessary from a security standpoint that strict domestic 
censor ship bo conducted* 5l/ AH censor hip by the Office of 
Censorship was lifted liTAugust XS46» Thereafter* instruction© 
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were issued to the ewap eanunandore that al}. prisoner of war iw.il 
would he censored on a unit oen&orship level e and that the ©amp 
commander could exercise his discretion in oen soring prisoner of 
war domestic mail, The strictness with which this mail ms te 
he censored depended upon the conditions which evicted at the 
©amp. If the prisoners of war were cooperative end oeattorahip 
of the mail rave died that the letters were lnnoauouc,, a spot 
check of such mail was considered adequate for future censor- 
ship.. If the prisoners of war wore noncooperativs and censor- 
ship revealed that the letters and cards were objoetionao:ie 0 
their mail was censored mor® Btriotly thereafter . At the time 
the Office of Censorship was Abolished,, Instructions were Issued 
that international mil would bo censored on the same baste upon 
which domestic mall was censored. 



In formulating the first regulations issued by The Pr ovost 
Marshal General “& Office with regard to the discipline and 
punishment of prisoners of war c the general basis was drain 
from Articles 48 through §7 of the Geneva Convention^ as well 
as from accepted American judicial principles? At the time 
when the first tentative regulations governing civilian ei-eay 
aliens and prisoners of war were published on 22 April 1942,, 
no enemy prisoner of war had arrived as yet. within the 
continental United States,, and the activities of The Provost 
Marshal General °e Office were confined to maintaining super- 
vision ovor the civilian Intense©# in the custody of the> Vmr 
Department- As a matter of fact* no case had arisen In which 
formal disciplinary measures had been applied to an intoned 
civilian, Kona the leas,, a section entitled "Discipline of 
lnterneee n was incorporated in the regulations of 22 April 
1842^ setting forth the general principles to be followed in 
imposing disciplinary punishment or in bringing to formal 
trial a civilian internee or prisoner of war .,82/ Briefly,, 
these regulations stated that internees wore “subject to the 
laws of the Municipality and state in which they were loosvtad,, 
ms well as to the laws and regulations of tbe United Btnt«a„ 
including those of the War Department and its representatives . 
Prieonere of war were stated to he subject to the laws end 
regulations and orders in forces in the Army of the United 
State®; (This provision repeated almost verbatim the similar 
statement contained in Article 48 of the Geneva Convention,) 
The 1942 regulations alee stated that* for the violation of 
the civil lew®,, internees tr&re subject to trial and punishment 



Enemy^iTien© one! 
Section XII £ pages 46=49 
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by Federal, state, and local courts. Ordinary disciplinary 
and police Infractions committed by the interneee night be 
dealt with summarily by company or osmp commanders, by 
bub pension of privileges, or by confinement to b&rraoko 
for a period of not to exceed 30 days, and in accordance 
with Article 64 of the Geneva Conventions The regulations 
provided further that prisoners of war were liable to trial 
and punishment by civil and military courts and to summary 
punishment by commanding officers as are members of United 
States forces . It is interesting to note that, in these 
original regulations, mention y/as made of the power of th© 
comp commanders to impose discretionary disciplinary punish- 
ment for periods of 30 days or less under Artiole 54 of the 
Geneva Convention • It may also be noted that those regulations 
provided that violations of civil laws would subject civilian 
internees to trial by non-military courts, and that prisoners 
of war might be tried by civilian and military courts. The 
provost Marshal General’s Office was, at that time, prepared 
to take the position that civilian internees -night be tried 
by military courts-martial. However, since no case arose during 
•the period civilian internees were held in the oustody of th® 

War Department whioh necessitated a formal judicial proceeding, 
the choice between civilian and military jurisdiction did not 
have to be made. 

As a practical matter, serious problems of disciplinary 
action and judicial punishment did not arise until the War 
Department had terminated its custody of civilian internees , 
and prisoners bf war cam© into the United States in substantial 
mrabers » The prisoner** of war were soldiers,, and military 
discipline and procedures wore imposed upon theme Ho sub- 
stantial question of prosecuting a prisoner of war in a civilian 
court hue arisen. In accordance with the provisions of Articles 
46 through 63 of the Geneva Convention and th© principles set 
forth in the tentative regulations of 22 April 1942, prisoners 
of war have always boon subject to the seme form of disciplinary 
punishment and procedures which were applied to American soldiers » 
although they remained subject to the jurisdiction of oivili&n 
courts under appropriate circumstances. 

These principles were incorporated in paragraph 106 of 
Prisoner of War Circular Ho. 1, published on 24 September 1943. 

The final statement of jurisdiction, set forth in paragraph 67, 
Section X, Chapter 2, TM 19-600, expresses the doatrine as it 
vfas worked out over the period of the preceding three years by 
The Provost Marshal General's Office j 
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"Prisoners are subject to tho lava, regulations,, 
and orders in fo roe in tho Army of the United States 
including the Articles of War* They are not subject 
to tho laws, regulations, or orders of tho country 
in whoso Armed Forces they served* except as pF©t?eril>ed 
in this manual* Prisoners are within the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial and are liable to punishment by th« 

A-ttZtf of ths United States^ Prisoners also are subject 
to the civil laws of the United States and of tha state 
and municipality where Interned* If trial of a \t isoaor 
is advisable* it will be held before a court-martial 
and not a civil court* unless there are strong res sons 
for the opposite ooureo,, A prisoner will not bo de- 
livered to tho oivil authorities for trial except upon 
the Authority of the Socretary of War* The Provost 
Marshal General* after consultation with The Judge 
Advocate General, will grant or withhold the above 
authority in the moe of the Secretary* " 

The disciplinary procedures by which prisoner;) of war 
may bo punished fail generally into two broad eategoriee 
based upon the distinction set forth in tho Geneva Prisoners 
of War Convention between disciplinary punishments of SO days 
or lees* referred to in Articles 64 through 69 of the Conven- 
tion* and judicial suits* referred to in Articles 60 through 
67* Disciplinary punishments are generally within tho powers 
of prisoner of war camp eoHmfinders* and judicial proceedings* 
insofar as the punishment of prisoners of war under American 
jurisdiction is oonoerned* generally comprise trial by special 
or general oourt-martial* although In theory a judicial pro- 
ceeding might include trial of a prisoner of war before a 
civil court on a charge for which sentenoe of more than SO 
days might be imposed. 

As mentioned above* prisoners of war were subjected to the 
same disciplinary measures ar American troops, Insofar as dis- 
ciplinary punishment of 50 days or lees is concerned* the 
prisoners were accordingly subject to company punishment under 
the 104th Article of War 65/ond to summary oourts-mar 'isl pro- 
ceedings o The power of camp commanders of prisoner o war 
camps to itqpcse punishment under tha 104th Article of War 
included tho power to admonish* reprimand* withhold privileges 
for not exceeding a week, to restrict the prisoner to specified 
limits, or to order him to perform hard labor without confinement 

|> 57 ~ FoF^tVnrvnoH‘<r" oFIWl x an and 'GerCTarT^n8bnerg"~6l'' warT ' 

selected Articles of War were translated into Italian 
and German and distributed appropriately* 




for the some period of Um» In the case of a prisoner of war, 
the power to rest riot to specified limit* under Article of War 
104 wee interpreted to inolude confinement in the guard bouse 
in view of the fact that the prisoner was already confined under 
normal oirouaatanoee to the limit e of hia compound. With 
regard to the power to require the prisoner to perform hard 
labor without confinement for the period of a week, it was 
determined that only prisoners of war below the rank of non® 
commissioned officers could be subjected to this puniBhmaabe 
Wonoommlesioned officers could be ordered to do supervisory 
work only, and officers, although subject to company punishment 
under Article of War 104, could not be made to perform any type 
of labor. She limitations of this x Jowai ’ under Article of War 
104 complied with Article 27 of tho Geneva Convention* In lm» 
posing company punishment on prisoners of war, a possible 
difficulty arose by reason of tha faot that, ae is the case 
In imposing company punishment on American ©ilitsry personnel, 
the prisoner had the right to demand trial by oourt^martial and 
refuse company punishment, this right, if utilised, would enable 
prisoners of war to put camp commanders to considerable trouble in 
arranging for oourts«=®artial merely by refusing to accept company 
punishment, ^owtrvsr, either by reason of ignorance of prleoners 
of war of American military procedure or through choice, no 
instances came to the attention of Sho Provost Marshal General’s 
Office In which prisoners of war ozoroieod their right to refuse 
company punishment and demand a court-martial* 

Prisoners of war orero subject to ouaauary courts-martial 
proceedings to the aama extent as American military personnel, 
with the exception that, for procedural reasons discussed below, 
tha sentence by summary court of prison or a of war was limited to 
SO days in duration. Only prisoners of isar below the rank of 
ooHsaiusioned officer could be tried by summary court, whereas 
officers as well as enlisted prieonero wore subject to Artlole 
of War 104, on the same basis ae American soldiers. Susmary 
court procedure was a useful disciplinary method for the reason 
that the court was empowered to impose a forfeiture of two-thirds 
of pay and allowances of the prisoner. In other respects, summary 
court did not extend tho types of disciplinary measures which the 
rv»mp co mman der was empowered to impose under Article of War 104, although 
the duration of these punishments could be extended to 30 days. 

The Judge Advocate General, in a memorandum for The Provost Marefcal 
General, dated 8 April 1944, ruled that trial by summary court- 
martial of a prisoner of war did not constitute a judicial 
proceeding within the meaning of Article 30 of tho Geneva 
Convention providing punishment did not exoeed 30 days* 

Accusingly, prisoners could be tried by summary court without 
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the necessity cf notice being given to the protecting power 
»■* required in the trial of & prisoner by a special or general 
court* 



Practical difficulties were encountered by prisoner of war 
camp commanders in attempting to impose punishments for minor 
infractions by prisoners of war under their powers of company 
punishment and summary oourta-wrtial > ■'risonere of war, 
normally oonfined within restricted limits , hod only a limited 
number of privileges,, and therefore did not regard in the same 
light as American soldiers these types of punishments* Experience 
proved that, in general , the only disciplinary measures whioh were 
effective in controlling prisoners of war were restrictions on diet 
and withholding pay and allowances and, of these two, restrictions 
on diet was a considerably more effective means* By the summer of 
1943, it became apparent that ac-Jitional disciplinary measures would 
have to be developed to maintain order among prisoners of war* 
Particularly in the oase of prisoners who refused to perform labor 
assigned to them and who did not respond to discipline under Artiole 
of Ifar 104 or summary court, it was deemed imperative to employ a 
method of exerting pressure which would result in enforcing com= 
plianoe by them with legitimate orders* It was the view of The 
Provost Marshal General’s Offioe that Article 27 of the Geneva 
Convention empowered the detaining power to require prisoners of 
•war to perform labor, and that reasonable means to enforoe com- 
pliance could be utilized* To meet this situation, the "no work, 
no ©at" policy was developed,, approved by The Judge Advooate 
General, and published in a War Department letter on 27 Ootobor 
1943*. 54/ This policy was antitied "Administrative Pressure," 
and authorized the camp commander to withdraw a number of 
privileges from prisoners of war who refused to obey a lairful 
order* including the imposition of a restricted diet* The 
theory of the dootrine of administrative pressure wa6 that 
it was not a punishment for any act of the prisoner, but was 
merely a method of inducing him to comply with a lawful order 
or regulation* Administrative pressure was not a punishment 
since it was not imposed for any definite period as the result 
of pact action of the prisoners; rather the administrative 
pressure was continued for an indefinite period, and only so 
long as the prisoners refused to obey the command* The 
prisoners, therefore, had the power to cause administrative 
pre assure to terminate at any time by complying with the order 
violated*, In applying the "no work, no eat" policy, compliance 

iJV' Ago letter, 2 i October 1943, subject? ^Administrative 'and 
Disciplinary Measureo*" 
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was not considered to h&v© been obtained until the prisoners not 
only agreed to discontinue thair u trike ,, hut also actually engaged 
in work. If the strike disrupted the normal work program to such 
an extent that it was impraoti cable to resume work as soon ue tha 
prisoners signified their willingness to work*, restrictions on 
their diet could be continued for 72 hours or until it vras 
practicable to resuna work, whichever period was shorter. 

Mien a prisoner refuaed to perform hia work the camp 
commander immediately placed him on a restricted diet* consist* 
lug of not leas than 18 ounces of bread a day and all the water 
he desired, until such time as he was willing to go to wor’e. 

There waa no time limit on the duration of the restricted diet, 
and it could be continued indefinitely, provided that the moclioal 
officer was of the opinion that the prisoner was able to subsist 
on the diet. Further, the camp commander could, if h® wished, 
arbitrarily lift the restricted diet for any length of time during 
the period that administrative pressure continued to be applied 
Thus, the prisoner could be gitfen a full meal, or a full ration 
for a day or more, and then placed again on the restricted diet 
if the conditions which warranted its imposition continued to exist. 

Except under the adrainietrative pressure policy, prisoners 
could not be placed on res trio ted diet for longer than 14 days 
without a l4*day interval, and the' total period of restricted 
diet could not exceed 84 days in any one yaar<> Those provisions 
were based upon the limitations to be found la paragraph 25 of 
AR 600*376, concerning the imposition of a restricted diet upon 
American military personnel. > 

Similarly, the pay and allowances of pria oners could be 
withheld during the period in whioh administrative pressure was 
being imposed. Thus, the pay due to a prisoner for work per- 
formed in the past could be withheld from him during the period 
of administrative pressure , and, in those caaoB when prisoners 
were performing paid work while administrative pressure was 
being applied, the current pay of the prisoner could also be 
withheld. In addition, §2.00 of the §3.00 monthly allowance of 
the prisoner could be withheld, but §1.00 per month was paid to 
the prisoner even during the period tf administrative pressure, 
in order that prisoners could purchase tobacco and necessities. 

In theory, necessities in kind could bo furnished to the 
prisoner in lieu of the §1.00 per month- Following the 
termination of the §3-00 monthly allow&noe on 27 June 1945, 
this became the practice. 
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The monthly allowance of offiear prisoners could not 
te withheld, since reciprocal allowances for officers wer© *■ 
demanded for American officer prisoners of war in Germany 
and Italy. Pay and allowances thus withheld could not bs 
forfeited, but were returned to the prisoners when the 
administrative pressure was lifted* The power to restrict 
prisoners to specified limits, aa an incident of administra- 
tive pressure, Included confinement in the guard house. 

The Imposition of administrative pressure by verbal 
reprimands , the withholding of privileges, or the imposition 
of restrictions other than those mentioned, proved, as a 
practical matter, to be inadequate, and was rarely utilised 
except in conjunction with the restricted diet and withhold- 
ing of pay and allowances. 

The imposition of administrative pressure was perauatdva 
only and did not constitute a punishment for past actions. 
Accordingly, the erfcent of administrative pressure could not 
be determined in advance, but remained of indefinite duration. 

The widest authority to impose disciplinary punishment 
upon prisoners of war was that granted to camp cossKendars 
under Article 59 of the Geneva Convention* The Provost Mar- 
shal General 8 e Office took the position at an early data 
that Articles 54 through 59 of the Geneva Convention re- 
flected the intention of the delegates to grant the power 
to commanders of prisoner of war samps to impose disciplinary 
punishments upon prisoners of war of JO days or less in 
duration* The need for such authority by camp commanders 
became obvious since, under existing procedure, it was not 
poeeihle in some cases to impose punishment upon officer 
and noncommissioned officer prisoners of war for minor in- 
fractions of discipline. 

As was discussed above, action under the 104th Article 
of War was found to fcs Inadequate since prisoners of war wore 
normally restricted tc specified limits andUhad only limited 
privileges even before they war® punished. Under American 
courts -martial procedure, officer and noncommissioned officer 
prisoners of war Tfsre privileged to refuse to accept trial by 
summary courts-martial. Hbncousdss i oned officer prisoners of 
war could demand trial by special court-martial and officer 
prisoners could demand trial by general court-martial. 
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The Provost Marshal General's Office, on several occasions 
during the fall of l?li 3 and early in 19 Wi, suggested to the 
Judge Advocate General *e Office that sufficient authority 
«*iatsd under the Geneva Convention for providing that all 
priaoicara of war, irrespective of rank, sight be tried by 
summary courts as long as only disciplinary punishment was 
involved end suoh punishment was restricted to 30 days* 

Rspros entati ves of The Judge Advocate General’s Offics did 
not conow In this thesis for some time, mi ths ground that 
eneiqr prisoners of war wars entitled to the Identical rights 
as American military personnel. However, on the basis of a 
staff study prepared by the then Prisoner of War Division and 
forwarded to The Judge Advocate General's Office on 30 May 19Uli, 
the concurrence of The Judge Advocate General was obtained in 
the doctrine that the Genova Convention authorised prisoner of 
war cp.mp commanders to Impose disciplinary punishment not to 
exceed 30 days In duration on all prisoners of war, irrespective 
of rank. This action r 'osultsd in the publication of the follow- 
ing Policies Gov* niaj Administration of Disciplinary Punish- 
rasut of Prisoners of War"* 55 / 

*1. Under authority of Article 59 of the Geneva 
Convention of July 27$ 1929, Relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, commanding officers of prisoner 
of war camps are authorised to exerciee disciplinary 
powers in respect to prisoners of war under their 
oontrol. 



"2. In the exercise of suoh disciplinary powers, 
commanding officers may impose disciplinary punishments 
upon prisoners of war as authorised by Articles 5k, 55, 

56, 57> end 56 of the Geneva Convention Relative to ths 
Treatment of Prisoners of War.” 

The authority of camp commanders granted by Articles $k 
through 59 of the Geneva Convention was interpreted to authorise 
the camp commander to impose, for a period not to emceed 30 days, 
confinement in the guard house, 1U days of itiieh might be on a 
restricted diet, hard labor (except in the cases of officer or 
noncommissioned officer prisoners), and ths withholding of any 
other privilege for a like period. Any two or more of these 
punishments might be imposed concurrently. In addition, under 
the provisions of Article 59, the camp commander might order 
forfeited $2.00 of the $3.00 monthly allowance of prisoners 

3TT Prisoner^ oF*War Circular Mo. 3U„ June i?ltU 
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below the grade of commissioned officer, and night wi thhold the 
remainder or the entire pay end allowances due to the prisoner 
during the period of hia punishment* However, tho pay for labor 
performed of an enlisted ram and tho monthly allowance of an 
of floor could bo forfeited only by court-martial * This ms also 
true with regard to the pay of an officer who had volunteered to 
engage in labor for pay*. The forfeiture of §2„00 of tho i;3 s Q0 
monthly allowance mo allowed on the theory that this sue* nu 
basioally a gratuity rather than a legal obligation* The $X„QO 
per month ms allowed tho prisoner in lieu of necessities. After 
termination of the £3,QQ monthly allowances to working prisoners 
In June, 1945, this question became aoaderaio. Pay of prisoners 
and the monthly allowance of officers were deemed to be In the 
nature of lawful claims, and it w decided that their forfeiture 
could be worked only by a court-martial* Of course, if the 
punishment imposed ms hard labor, the prisoner would receive 
ao pay for the labor performed in compliance with his sentence. 
Officer prisoners could not bo made to perform hard labor as 
disciplinary puni abment * 

In view of the fact that the powers of the eaiip commander 
under Articles 64 through 69 of the Geneva Convention included 
Almost all of his powers to impose disciplinary punishment under 
Article of War 104 or by summary court procedure, the use of 
those latter two measures was discontinued to a large extent by 
camp oomswmdsrse However, euwmry ccurts=®artial oontinuod to 
be utilised when it was desired to work a forfeiture of pay or 
to impose hard labor on a noneoasiiseioned offioer prisoner of war 

Articles 60 through 67 of tho Genova. Convention contain 
previsions governing Judicial proceedings against prisoners of 
wars The proceedings which, under American military law, 
prised judioial suits within tho meaning of those articles mro 
tho trials of prisoners of war by general or special courts- 
martial* The only difference between the general or special 
court-martial of a prisoner of war and that of on American 
soldier was that in the former certain additional requirements 
were loosed by the Geneva Convent ion. these requirements, 
insofar as the responsibility of The Provost Marshal General's 
Of floe was concerned, consisted largely of the furnishing of 
requisite notice to tho protecting powers and insuring that, the 
rights granted by tfie Geneva Convention to prisoners of mr who 
were subject to trial were complied with* The first judicial 
proceeding involving a prisoner of war was the trial by general 
court-martial of Italian, prisoner a of war Antoni© Farina and 
four others who wore charged with violations of the 93rd and 
96th Articles of War upon ope si float ions alleging theft of two 
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civilian automobiles and the attempted theft of a third. 

The Provost Marshal General's Office was notified of the 
chargee and specifications on 2 June 191*3 and the trial was 
scheduled for 6 July 191*3 at Prisoner of War Camp? Cswp 
Crowder, Missouri. Prior to June of 191*3, it had been de- 
termined that the Judge Advocate General's Office would 
maintain supervision over all questions of military law 
and procedure involved in the court e-nartial of American 
military personnel. The Provost Marshal General's Offloe, 
however, was charged with responsibility' for furnishing the 
notice required by the Geneva Convention to the proteoting 
power in all such cases, with supervising the rights of 
prisoners of war under the Geneva Convention, and with main- 
taining liaison with the Deportment of State and the service 
command involved concerning these matters. A procedure was 
worked out at that time which has since been followed without 
substantial change. 

Article 60 of the Geneva Convention requires that the 
protecting power be no*5 fled at least three weeks before trial 
of a prisoner of war by judicial proceeding (interpreted to 
mean before trial by special or general court-martial) of the 
nans and rank of the prisoner, the place of imprisonment, the 
charges and specifications, and the time and plaoa of trial. 
Accordingly, service commands were required to furnish In- 
formation to The Provost Marshal General's office, concerning 
these details in all cases of prisoners of war scheduled to be 
tried. Following receipt of this information from the service 
command. The Provost Marshal General's Office addressed e 
letter to the proteoting power setting forth all pertinent 
facto in the case, 66 / Originally, since the proteoting 
power was the diplomatic representative of e foreign power, 
this notice was forwarded to the Department of State, which 
in turn transmitted it to the proteoting power. It waa found 
that the delay involved in forwarding such notices through the 
Department of State made it difficult in some Instances to 
meet the requirement that the notice be fiven at least three 
weeks prior to trial. An arrangement, therefore, wee made, 
with the concurrence of the Department of State, in the fall 
of 19h3 whereby this initial notice wee addressed directly to 
the proteoting power, and a copy sent to the Department of State* 



5 o/ a typical letter of this nature addressed to the Legation of 

Switserland, Department of German Interests, 16 February 191*5, 
in the case of prisoner of war, Gunter Hints. 



•The time required for transmittal was thereby shortened 
considerably. Correspondence other than this initial notice 
continued to bo addressed to the Department of State end 
transmitted by that Department to the protecting power, 
except in a few instances when it was necessary to meet 
urgent time schedules, in which oases the Department of 
State was consulted, and permission granted far direct 
communication. When the protecting power had acknowledged 
receipt of the initial notice, the original receipted notice 
was returned to the service command for inclusion in the 
record of trial, as proof that the provisions of the Con- 
volition had been complied with. Fallowing sentence en d 
action by the reviewing authority, a report of the final 
aentenoe was forwarded to the Department of State for trans- 
mittal to the protecting power. Information was transmitted 
in a eirailar manner in the event of an acquittal. If the 
record of trial was submitted by the reviewing authority to 
the Judge Advocate General 'a Department under the provisions 
of Article of War *>0£, the final notice from The Provost 
Marshal General's Office to the State Department was deferred 
until action was completed under Article of War JJOj and the 
sentence had become final. In cases involving possible death 
sentence, notice was given following the approval of the 
sentence by the service command, and a further not3.ee was 
given after tha sentence was confirmed or disapproved by 
the President. The procedure in death sentencs a aeon is 
discussed at greater length in following pages. 

Article 62 of the Geneva Convention provides that the 
prisoner of war is entitled to the assistance of qualified 
counsel of his own choice, and, if necessary, to here re- 
course to the services of a competent interpreter. 37/ 

In compliance with this provision, American defense* counsel 
was provided for each accused prisoner of war who was tried 
by general or special courts-martial. Further, a list of 
additional American officers qualified to present the defense 
was furnished to the protecting power at a reaa®ssaja®,e time be- 
fore trial. Tho list of names so furnished generally provided 
a choice of four or five competent defense counsels fro® whom 
the protecting power, acting on behalf of the prieoner, might 
choose. In the absence of a designation by the prisoner or by 

57/ " War ^parta>ent Circular Ho. \56 t 2(5 April Section IT 
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tha protecting power, the regularly appointed defense counsel 
and assistant defense counsel sorted in the case In a few 
eaeaa s the accused prisoner requested that another prisoner of 
war serve as defense counsel « This request was granted pro- 
vided that the prisoner requested was located within a reason- 
able distance of the place of trial* A few requests by 
prisoners of war to transport other prisoners on unreasonable 
distance within the United States for the purpose of acting as 
defense counsel were denied: In any event, prisoners of war 

who acted as defense counsel served only as the assistant to 
an American officer who was the defense counsel * This restriction 
was deemed necessary, since the lack of knowledge of Aiserioan 
courts -martial procedure by prisoners of war would have disrupted 
the court proceedings had not an American officer been charged 
with the defense and been in a position to guide the actions of 
the prisoner defense counsel . 

Competent interpreters were furnished at all trials of 
prisoners of war by special or general oourto Representatives 
of the protecting power wore p omitted to attend trials upon 
request* As a matter ©f fact, a representative of the protect- 
ing powers attended only a very few oourtemrtial of enemy 
prisoners of war, an indication that the protecting powers 
were amply satisfied with the fair trial granted to the 
prisoners,: Although under Article 62 of the Geneva Convention 

it remained within the discretion of the War Department to bar 
representatives of the protecting power in oases when the trial 
was secret, this right was never invoked: 

In the fall of 1944* The judge Advocate General "« Office 
prepared a form entitled "Check List for Records of Trial of 
Prisoners of Har by General Court martial n as to Compliance 
with the Geneva Convention/* This cheek list contained In 
brief fora a number of questions to be omsidered by the trial 
judge advocate, staff judge advooate, end The Judge Advocate 
General *s Office to Insure that pertinent provisions of the 
Geneva Convention were complied with in the course of the trial* 
The JUdge Advocate General '' 8 Office requested The Provost Mar- 
shal General 9 a Office to distribute these check lists in every 
case of the trial of a prisoner of war by general court-martial 0 
Accordingly, The Provost Marshal General ' e Office made this 
distribution by inoloslng a blank check list vhen returning 
the acknowledgment of initial notice by the protecting power* 
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Following the da Teat of Germany, German prisoners of war 
no longer had a protecting po^er 0 Accordingly,, it bocai-e an 
necessary to furnish not i 00 of trials of prisoners by special 
or general court® =a»rtial, 60/ However,, The Provost Marshal 
General’* Office continued/ for purposes of the record, to 
forward to the State Department a report of the sentence und 
final action of the reviewing authority ia all such cases,. 

With respect to Italian prisoners of war, the Italian Eafcaeey 
replaced the promoting power and the procedure of giving all 
notices me continued in the cases of tha special or gens ml 
courts =aartial of Italian prisoners , With reference to j'lipenes# 
prisoners of w,, the 3 was procedure would have been foil awed 
*e long as they had a protecting power representing them, if 
any cases had arisen in continental United States., 

The history of the sutainlstration by The Provost Marshal 
General ' 3 Office of this group of special and general courts^ 
martial ie noteworthy by reason of the following fact is. A, 
form for the proper notification to the protecting powsr of a 
pending trial under the termc? of the Genova Convention had to 
be adopted and rapid notion taken to met the time limit pr©«* 
vidad In the Convention, In ue> ease did The Provost l&rshal 
General “ 9 Office fail to raeet the deadline. In a number of 
instance a 5 the notice of a I*. using oourt-mrtiel trial was 
received with but a few hour/3 to prepare the uotio© and dalivsr 
it to the appropriate legation or embassy. In a few instances, 
the notification of the time of a proposed oourt^martia'* me 
received in insufficient tlmo to allow The provost Marsh* 1 
General “a Of floe to prepare the notification and deliver it 
to the protecting povfor three r :-?oelai prior to the trial, ’Da 
these oases, it was necessary to telephone or wire the appropriate 
service ccirsmnd to request that the data of trial be i*ec?et and 
that a new notification bo sent to The Provost Marshal (reueral "6 
Office in sufficient time to allow the preparation of a notice 
and delivery tlm- a of three wsokw prior to the new date of trial. 

In » few instances where timn was short, the notifloation wss 
delivered to tha pretesting powar three tracks to the day prior 
to the dots of trial , In thoecs ossse, whan the sigaei ?c -nwa/le/ig- 
ment of receipt of the protecting power was returned to the service 
commend, it wae recoatmeudod that the trial not oorameRce until, after 
the hour ©f delivery to the protecting power, caking ailsmnoes for 
t i me eon® differences, in order that a full throe woeka notice in 

B 8 /~J^ fJ ~Circul&r Ro 0 f C troiGar*''™ 

Ro 0 236, 23 June 1946, Section VII 1 and ASF Circular £ 86 , 

2? July 1946, Ssotion Vile 
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hours, as well as in days might be given to the protecting power. 
In only one instance was The Provost Marshal General's Office ‘ 
cognizant of a general or special court-martial proceeding in- 
volving a prisoner of war where the trial had proceeded without 
proper notification of the protecting power. Appropriate 
instructions were given to set aside the sentence and proceed 
in accordance with proper procedure. 

Up to 31 August 1945, there ware 115 general and 4B special 
courts-martial involving prisoners of war, the total number of 
individual defendants being 326. Of these, 277 were German and 
49 Italian. The only courts -martial involving Japanese prisoners 
of war were tried jn the Territory of Hawaii where a number of 
them were interned* Notifications of these trials involving 
Japanese were forwarded to The Provost Varshal Genera?.' a Office 
in order that the notice required by Article 60 of the Geneva 
Convention might be given to the Swedish legation, which was 
the protecting po^er for Japanese prisoners of war in the 
Territory of Hawaii. This was necessary because, as the State 
Department pointed out, the only diplomatic representative of 
the Swedish government in the Territory of Hawaii was the 
so-called honorary consul who was an American citizen. It 
was, accordingly, deemed necessary to have the notice of those 
courts-martial given to the Legation of Sweden in Washington. 

Sorao difficulties were encountered in meeting tho thr<}o~?;eeke 
notice required by the Convention by reason of the distance 
and the length of time required for ccraraunication3 between the 
Territory and Washington, but these difficulties were met and 
solved by various means, including, in at least one instance, 
settling a new date of trial sufficiently in advance to allow 
the notice to be given. 

The general and special court-martial trials under dis- 
cussion involved all kinds of charges and specifications. 

The greatest number concerned offenses committed during or 
after escapes by prisoners, such as theft of automobiles, 
clothing, and other property, breaking and entering hourse, 
and similar crimes. Others involved assaults made by prisoners 
of war upon fellow prisoners; some involved military offenses 
such as failure to obey the lawful order of superior officers; 
and a relatively small number of cases involved serious 
offenses, such as manslaughter and murder. The sentences 
ranged from a month or a few months In the case of special 
courts-znartlal to death sentences in murder cases. A chart 
was maintained of all general and special courts-martial 
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Involving prisoners of war. , 

Thera was no general uniformity in the length of eentanees 
for comparable offofcioLi as, for example, the theft of automobile 8 
during or after escapes. Sentonoea for this crime ranged from 
one to five years, throughout the various service commands. 

The four murder trials involving prisoners of war are 
worthy of detailed mention,. The first of these was the ease 
in which German prisoners of war, Walter Beyer, Barthold 3airiel, 
Hans Demms, .Willi Schols, and Baas Schemer, wore tried at Camp 
Gruber, Oklahoma , from 17 January tv 25 January 1944 • Th© 
charge a were for violations of the 89th and 92nd Art idea of 
War, and the specifications were respectively that the de- 
fendants unlawfully and riotously assembled at Prisoner of 
War Camp, Tonfcawa, Oklahoma, to disturb the peace, and, having 
so assembled, unlawfully and riotously assaulted the defendant, 
Johannes Xunss, and that they, acting jointly and in th© pur- 
suance of a common intent, ami with malice aforethought, 
wilfully, deliberately, feloniously, unlawfully, and: with 
premeditation killed Sunae by striking him with their fists 
and with unknown instruments » At the trial it was brought 
out that Bayer was th© compound spokesman and called! an 
assembly of the compound at which Kunze was accused of treason 
and was violently and brutally baa ten to death. Th® court 
found them guilty and. sentenced than to bo hanged. Article 
66 of the Geneva Convention provided that, in the event of a 
death sentence of a prisoner of war, a coaanunicatioj-i setting 
forth in detail th© nature and circumstances of the offense 
would be forwarded by the detaining power to the protecting 
power for delivery to the en9?ny power and that the aieratenee 
would not be executed until three months thereafter. In com-= 
pi lance therewith, after th© confirmation of the death sentences 
by th© President, The Provost Marshal General's Office delivexml 
to the legation of Switzerland , Department of Gorman Interests, 
on 9 Cctobar 1944, a letter setting forth the charges and 
specifications and the fact of the confirmation by the President 
of the sentences Impoaod by the court and stating that the 
three -months period which must ©lapse under Article 66 of th© 
Geneva Convention would begin to run with the delivery of that 
letter. The letter was delivered personally by an officer of 
The Provost Marshal General’ s Office in the company of a 
representative of the Department of State and receipt thereof 
was acknowledged by th® Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Interests of the legation of Switzerland,, Accordingly, the 
original execution date in this ease could not be until three 
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months from 9 October 1944. The Legation of.‘ Switzerland, acting 
for the German Government, then objected that a delivery of a 
oomauni cation setting forth only the chargee and epeoifi cations 
did not constitute a communication setting forth in detail the 
nature and ciroumetanoes of the offense. As oloaranoe had been 
obtained from The Judge Advocate General that the letter which 
was delivered to the Legation of Switzerland met the require** 
ments of the Geneva Convention, this position was resisted by 
The Provost Marshal General. After a considerable exchange of 
correspondence through the State Department with the Legation 
of Switzerland, it was agreed that the running of the three** 
months period provided in Article S6 of the Convention would 
begin with the date of delivery to the Legation of a full 
copy of the record in the Beyer case. The execution tvaa post** 
poned accordingly. A copy of the record was delivered to the 
Legation on 25 October 1944 and obviously contained a full 
statement of the facts and circumstance a of the cases Then 
the Legation of Switzerland protested that it had not fully 
understood that it was free to conmunioate the record to the 
German Government and. after a further exchange of communi- 
cations, a second postponement ms agreed to in order to count 
the throe^moatha period from 30 December 1944, upon which date 
the Legation v/as notified in writing that it was free to trans*- 
mit A copy of the record to the German Government. Throughout 
the negotiations in this regard, the War Department, although 
not agreeing in principle to the German demands, kept in mind 
the possibility of retaliation upon American prisoners of war 
in the hands of Germany and was governed by the desire not to 
give any cause to the German Government to believe we had 
violated in any way our obligations uador the Geneva Convention. 
For this reason, concessions ware made which might not have been 
made ordinarily. 

It might be well to mention here the case of Erich Gauss 
and Rudolf Straub, who were tried at Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
for the murder by strangulation of Gorman prisoner of war, 

Horst Guenther a at Branch Comp Aiken, South Carolina, in 
which the court imposed the death sentence. This case is 
mentioned here because negotiations with regard to it 
paralleled and were carried on concurrently with those in 
the Beyer case. A notification in the Gauss case similar 
to the notification in the Boyer case was delivered to the 
Legation of Switzerland on 17 November 1944, and, following 
the principle agreed to in the Beyer oase, a postponement wa3 
ordered bo that the execution would not take place until three 
months from 28 December 1944, which was the date of delivery 
of a copy of the Gauss case record to the Legation of Switzerland. 
When the copy of the Gauss record was delivered to the Legation, 
it was made explioit that the Legation was free to forward it to 
the German authorities. 
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There wao transmitted to tho War Department through I'he 
State Department a note from the Legation of Switserl&nt iatcd 
6 January 1946 reproducing a cable received from the Oer® sn 
Legation in Bern vhich stated that certs. in American personnel 
wore he’d under death sentences in Germany and that 1h® Gorman 
government had deferred execution of their sentences pending 
receipt of information from tho United States government as to 
whether it was prepared to exchange the United States personnel 
for the five defendants in th© Boyer case* The Secretary of 
War replied to the State Dopartraant recommending dispatch of a 
protest to the German position on tine grounds that tho Amo rican 
personnel wore condemned on trumped-up charges-, Thir position 
was oecaasisnicated to the German authorities through the legation 
of Switterl*nd * 

On 10 March 1946, in a note from the Secretary of State to 
the Minister of Switzerland in Washington, this government pro- 
posed to tho German government an exchange on a head-for-head 
basis of oleven American prisanars aeatonoed to death by courts- 
martial in Germany for eleven of the Oerma prisoners of war 
sentenced to death by United States courts -martial 0 la that 
proposal, approximately the following leaguing© appeared 2 The 
American government will agree not to execute the Germans in 
question until after it has given to the protecting power a 
further three-months written notice (in addition to written 
notices heretofore given) of intention to do bo, provident the 
United States receives on or before 5 April 1945 from the 
German government a similar undertaking » It was stated that 
the executions in the Boyar and Gauss cages would be postponed 
to 6 April 1946o 

On or about 30 March, o omaruni cations were sent to the 
Goman government through th® Legation of Switzerland in 
Washington and by ©able through diplomatic channels in ftf fn s , 
Switserland, referring to tho proposal mentioned in the 
previous paragraph and stating that, ee no answer waa re- 
ceived, and by reason of humanitarian considerations and 
the disruption of oomsnanioations in Germany, the tin*? for 
Germany tc- reply was extended to 1 May and the executions 
in the two oases were postponed to 1 May.. 

Intermediate ©osmaralcatlona had been ru calved from the 
German government which tom not responsive to the proposals 
already made by tho United States government, and wo replied 
to Germany requesting a direct reply to our proposal Co 

On 12 April .1945, the Minister of Switzerland farv u ded 
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to the State Depei-tneut a comuni cation which recited the receipt 
of a Cablegram "froo abroad'* stating that the Oeraan Government 
was prepared to exchange "the fifteen American prisoners of war 
under sentence of death for an equal number of Germans under 
sentence of death.. The German Government will postpone for toe 
duration of the exchange negotiations the date of execution of 
the sentence imposed upon the prisoners of war named in the 
American proposal, and will advise the Protecting Power in 
sufficient time should execution of the sentence be contemplated * 
This was communicated to the War Department on 13 April. A co- 
ordinated reply was sent to the Minister of Swit Borland by the 
State Department, dated 27 April, referring to the Minister's 
oomaunl cation of 12 April and requesting specific Information 
aa to "which of the fifteen German prisoners of war whoso names 
were listed In the Department *a communication dated March 
1?1 Ss, the German Oovernr&eafc wishes to have exchanged. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information, the United States Government will 
immediately transport these prisoners aa expeditiously as 
possible to a convenient point on the Swiss-French frontier, 
where they will be turned over to the Swiss Government for 
exchange at toe came time that the condemned American prisoners 
will be similarly turned over at the Swiss -German frontier." 

This position was cabled to Bern on 27 April. 

A. message from the American Legation in Bern of 29 April 
stated that, because of communication breakdowns, the German 
Legation in Bern was unable to coamunioate with the responsible 
authorities in Germany the proposal outlined in the last para- 
graph, but believed it could be assumed that the American 
Government would postpone the executions beyond 1 May until 
the question of exchange was settled. It was also reported 
in that cable that the German Legation at Bern considered 
German assurances not to execute before the exchange question 
was settled sufficient reply to the requests of the United 
States Government to withhold the executions. 

Xnthe meantime, on 28 April, instructions were given to 
postpone the executions In the Beyer and Gauss oases indefinitely. 
A telegram was received by the State Department from the American 
Legation at Bern on 27 April to the effect that the German High 
Command had assured that, "for the present," the death sentences 
against American prisoners of war would not be executed. 

A telegram from Bern, dated 3 Hay, stated that the American 
Legation in Bern shared the view expressed ir formally on that 
date by the Swiss Foreign Office that the f c. warding of the 
proposal to exchange on a man-for-aan basis at the Swiss frontin', 
which was reported undelivered, might possibly Jeopardise the 
lives of American prisoners of war In German custody because the 
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Gormans might reply that they were physically unable to deliver 
the condemned prisoners of war into Switzerland and that, aooord* 
ingly, the exchange negotiations must bo considered ae unfavorably 
terminated, That telegram continued* 

/ ' 

B It would appear that aa the natter stands without 
eOBBSunioation of Department “e 1604 to the Germans,, th® 
Department; still has Goman assurance that death sentences 
will not be executed so long as exolsasgo negotiations are 
in progress," 

The eighth of May, 1945, was V=E Day* Germany surrendered. 
The following day the Swi ® p resigned as protecting power for 
Germans in the United States of America, It was coon determined 
that all of the Americans who had been under sentence of death 
by th© Germans were actually recovered or their recovery was 
certain beyond doubt, Th© Freest Jfinrshal General form-.rded a 
transmittal a heat to the Assistant Chief of Stuff, G~l 3 referring 
to the Beyer and Gauss cases end pointing out that th© negotia- 
tions for the exchange of’ the condemned Germans for alleged 
condemned Americans had failed by reason of Allied military 
viatery over Germany* In that papa*', it was recommended that 
the restrictions Imposed by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 0=1, 
against the execution of the individuals in the Beyer and Gauss 
oases and against the presentation to the President for oonfiraia~ 
tion of any unconfirmed death sentences of Gorman prisoner® bo 
rescinded and that instructions be given to The Provost Marshal 
General to cause the death sentences of the Boyer and Gauss ease 
defendants to be executed. The Assistant Chief of Staff, 0=1, 
returned the paper to The Provost Marshal General through the 
Office of the Chief of Staff, directing that those prohibitions 
be removed end that necessary action be taken to carry out the 
death sentence® on or after 1 July 1945, and to cause the 
death sentence© imposed upon certain other Goman prisoners to 
be carried out, Upon its receipt by The Provost Marshal General, 
instruction© wero given accordingly. The Beyer ease defendants 
were executed on 10 July 1945 and th® Gauss case defendants on 

14 My 3MS-, 



It is noteworthy that, throughout these trials and the 
others to bo dismissed, the German defendants argued that they 
were within their rights In imposing their own disciplinary 
punishment upon their comrades whom they thought had violated 
German law or honor. The prens release of the Gauss and 
Straub executions stated e 
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"Gause had written the Swiss Legation in Washington, 
acting aa intermediary to the Oontan Government fl streaming 
the fact that ne waa ready to assume. In Germany , regpoaRi* 
bility for the murder which hit eta ted was ooosBitbad by 
Straub in hie presence K© argued, however , that he was 
innocent of any wrongdoing as far as American authorities 
were oonoeraed- 

"In a written statement concerning the letter,. Army 
officials said i 

” ,J The prieoner^ of course,, Iobcb sight of the l'aot 
that the Gene cm Convention makes the Iowa and regulations 
in force in the United States Army applicable to hya 0 

" '■As a German he may have considered murder an ordinary 
matter.; yet he had no reason to believe that the United ft 

States had lost sight of the fundamental principle that one 
ism is not at liberty to murder another o ,,w 

the last quotation is taken from a letter prepared in The Provost 
Marshal Gooshe! - s Office to the State Department in answer to a 
Statement which the Legation of Swltsexland made on behalf of the 
German government in support of the» position asserted by Gauss o 

Of no historical value but of cansldareble interest is the 
fact that,, on the day before the Beyer case executions, the 
Assistant The Provost Marshal General received a letter from 
Boyar 1 £ brother who stated he was ra American oitissn -sjid who 
requested oleueRoy for his brother- Undoubtedly* before* the 
negative answer of The Provost Marshal General *8 Office was 
received, Mr, Beyer read of his brother's execution. 

Two other murder oases resulted in death sestanoee? The 
third cess in chronological order after the Syer and Gauss 
cases was that in which German prisoner of war p Edgar JAmesbner 
was oharged with violation of the 02nd Article of w&r upon the 
specification that he murdered hi a fellow prisoner,. Bon# (teller* 
at Prisoner ©f War Camp* Camp Chaffee,, Arkansas, by beating him 
with on Instrument or instranssnts unknown* He was tried at Camp 
Gruber ^ Qklahosie, beginning 3 July X844 a The court imposed the 
death sentence and,, as was shown in the above disouceion, pre- 
sentation of hie death sentence to the President for confirms" 
tion was delayed pending th® termination cf ne got iat ions with Ger- 
many in the Beyer and Gauss oases „ After receiving from the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, (tele the dirccticn to take steps to present this ca®e and 
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■fchg Fischer case (to be discussed in the next, paragraph) ^ tb© 
cage was presented bo th@ President for confirmation* BBnsotaer 3 ® 
sentence wifi ©©minuted by the Free 2 . daub o n 6 July IS 4© bo twenty 
years confinement &jid h© ts&b tr&asforrssd frw the status of % 

German prisoner of 1 war awaiting death sentence to that of a geaer&J, 
prisoner in the United States Bigot pllaery ^erraoke ,, Fort Leavea 15 
worth, Kaae&e. 

German prisoners of war Uelraat Fischer, Frits Frank©, Guenther 
Kuelaon, Heinrich Ludwig, Barnard Eoyak, Otto Sb©ng®.X,, and Rolf 
Wisuy, wore tried by geifsar®.! oo«rt=Beartial ®t» Prisoner of T&y? Gamp, 
Florence, Ariaona, bsglaning 15 August 1844, for the Harder of 
Wernsr Brechelor* This was another cose in which the exeus® of 
11 German justice* was wade, for it appeared that Rr®ch®X»r bad 
assisted the United States authorities in interrogating prisoners 
of war. The defendants, ssfo© w®r® all German Rnvy prisoners of 
war from a sutsmrisia crow, recognised Dreohslor u&en he waa 
transferred to their c&aap and mated no time in beating and 
hanging him to death the first night ho was la camp, Their 
trial resulted in the iHjposition of tho death sentence* On 
S duly 1845, after V"°E Bay and the failure of the German attempt 
to exchange them for American© „ the aentenee was eoafinasd fey 
th© President. Appropriate instructions were isaued and the 
prisoners ware executed on £5 August 1948 at the United Statos 
Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth,, Kansas. After th$ last 
executions, th® Ccnmauu&mb, United States Disciplinary Barracks, 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, delivered a talk to the German priaonere 
remining therein, explaining th© reasons for th© action of the 
War Departaost in this regard* 58/ 

One Ganaan prisoner was* tried for murder prior to th® Bayer 
ms® but the evidenc© only supported a finding of. assault v&th 
intent to do bodily harm with a deadly weapon. Aa Italian prisoner 
was tried for murder, but the trial resulted in a finding of guilty 
of mnslaughter . Sr two eases, Gorman prisoners of vr#r were tri©<? 
for wilful injury to government property which constituted sabotage. 
In one oaao,, the prisoners put sand in the journal box of a 
read car* This oaso was interesting by reas on of the fact that tha 
prison®?* who originally was tried &nd convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary proved to be innocent* The true culprit, seeing the 
predicament of his fellow prisoner, hod the deconey to confess* 

3© ima forthwith tried, convicted, and sent to the penitent i-rry 

Fort Leavenworth p Kansas, 37 August 1S4S, subject 1 

"Executions of Prisoners of War 4 ' with inolosure. 




i» place iff the mistaken miscreant who was remanded ' o prisoner 
of ear status. In ‘-va other Q4.&6, tw> Geyman prisoner;; *; " *; 
pounded rails Jato the tire a of Aiu^ vehicles which wore bsvig 
loaded on freight tars ready for shipment* and. ware tou*ic- '■<■■■> 
of a violation of the 9vth Article of War Oa© prison©; ■■£..? 
given fiftssn year® for attempted rap© at -n America. Ifegi s> 
girl.. There wes© several conviction* for sodomy IK tha 
total of 506 prisoner of we.r defendants,, 56 were acquitted- 

TU© nonal plane of confinement far prisoner# of xasr who 
were convicted by cpeeial . oour i ti>wtlid was the gon-xs J auc-; at 
the prisoner of war camp or other military installation Ho 
particular difficulty =*ms moountered In the eonflnereeml of 
prisonara in such g.»rd house#, except 'Jwt the promoting 
power in a few instances, in inspecting the escape or instal- 
lation#, complained that conditions within the guard houses 
war® too severe* Corrective notion was taken where neoisaairy 
when such oomplaiote were s-eoc&ved . 

The majority of pri sorer n of war sentenced by gunrarai 
courts- martial were aeo tented to confinement in the United 
State® Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth* i£»r--s, or 
to one of it® branches Art of 1 August 1545* th© total number 
ef prisoners of wax' in the U« S.-Disciplnary Bar recks,. Fort 
Leavenworth, Xaneas, or lte branches*, was 120 Germans and IB 
Italian*. In instoncaa in which American soldiers wefe sentenced 
to DspEiTtasat of Justice pswal institutions for th® OMsaission. of 
comparable Offenses, German prisoners of war w«x'® so sentenced, 
and B as ©f 1 August 1945* >9 German art© 1 Italian prisoners of 
war were held in. Department, of Justice penal institution#,, the 
Department of Justl 1 ?*© isad® an effort to consol liSate ita German 
and Italian prisoners into a few of its peaal ins tituti orx in- 
stead af having them 8 oa-tteirod in ama.ll numbers in various 
institutions throughout the country.. Special instructions 
were given to the Cemsandsivt, United States Disciplinary Barracks 
through Correction Division, Adjutant General' 1 # Office fl and to 
the Bureau of Prison#, Department of Justice, regarding the_ 
proper disposition •'•nd routing of mail, disposition of surplus 
property*, visits by protecting powers and Intona’d^ 1 •; Committee 
of the Rod Cross personnel,; ,and other related matters In the 
caso of the Commandant, United States Disciplinary BarraokSe 
instructions were given ccncerning the disposition • property 
and closing of files o.f deceased priss onors oi v&r ■ avia ax© out 
therein. Representative# of ‘the protecting powers a..iA the Inter- 
national Committee of the Rmi Cross made recurrent visits to the 
Anuy disciplinary barrack# arid Department of Justice institutions 
where prisoners of -v&i were h^Jtdu Or, these sc vaaio.J's. 




requested of the o onsusxidant or warden "that he show the viol ting 
representatives the treatment that American prisoner® in the 
Institutions were receiving,, oo that thc&o representatives 
oould see that the convicted prisoners of war were receiving 
treatment identical with that accorded American soldiers and 
civilians who were convicted of similar offenses* Very little 
adverse criticism was received from the protecting powers op 
the International Coaznlttse of the Red Cross concerning the 
treatment of prl aoners of war in penal institutions „ and aur-- 
prialngly few complaint® wer 9 received from tho pHeonere them- 
solves in this regard® 60/ 

In general, a prisoner of war tito received seatenoo by 
a general oourt~io&rti&l and who ms confined in a disciplinary 
barracks or federal penitent i&ry received no monthly allowance 
,or work allowance while serving his eanbsnae c for the reason 
that the sentence usually included a clause directing for* 
feiture of all pay ard allowances of the prisoner* Eewrer, 
in «. few instances general courts^amrtlal neglected! to include 
such a stipulation In the sentence and merely sentenced the 
guilty prisoner to a period of hard labor * in too such cases, 
the prisoners under eourte-m&rtial sentence# demanded that they 
be paid their three dollar monthly allowances, even during the 
period of confinement* Jn considering this request, cognisance 
was taken of the fact that prisoners of war who were serving 
sentences in disciplinary institutions received treatment 
identical with that of American personnel under the same 
circumstances® This treatment included, in all cnees, the 
furnishing of minimum necessities, such as necessary toilet 
articles® It was the view of The Provost Marshal donors,! "a 
Office that there was no necessity for furnishing to the 
prisoner a three dollar monthly allowance, since this allowance 
was deemed to be a groat in lieu of neceseitlea* Further, It 
was not believed that a prisoner of war should or could under- 
take labor for pay while in confinement under a sentence of 
e our V martial* The matter was referred to The Judge Advocate 
General® An opinion, dated 28 March 1946, by the Chief, 
International Law Division of that office was fermrded to 
The Provost Marshal General® Referring to prisoners of war 
below the rank of commissioned officer who were under aentenoe 

60/ !asf ClrouTar Soot ion V, which 

stated that prisoner of war camp® ware not to be located 
on the earn© post with disciplinary barracks or rehabilita- 
tion ©outer® * 
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of court-martial which did not impose forfeiture of pay and 
allowances, that opinion stated* 

"To state the argument in another form, pay or 
work allowance is a privilege accorded to certain 
enlisted prisoners of war for work perfomed as eudh« 

Those prisoners of war sentenced to a disciplinary 
barrack or penitentiary by a court-martial have ceased 
t© be entitled to the privileges of* prisoners of war 
and have ha era© the equivalent of general prisoners} 
or convicts# Any work done by them is done in the 
latter capacity, and riot as prisoners of war#" 

The Judge Advocate General's- opinion went, on to state that the 
situation was not so clear as to an officer prisoner of war, 
and expressly withheld opinion, suggesting that the situation 
in the cases of officers should be taken care of by requesting 
the court to include in the sentence an express forfeiture of pay. 

On the basis ©f this opinion* The Provost Marshal General 
dispatched i&.® fallowing tolegreas to all service commands on 
30 March 1945 i 

"Enlisted prisoners of war who are confined in 
disciplinary barracks ©r Federal penitentiaries ■nhile 
serving sentences * imposed by courts-martial will not 
be granted any such work allowance or monthly a 11 ©nance 
for the period of such confinement# Allowances will 
not be granted to such ©allated prisoners irrespective 
of whether tho applicable court-martial sentence provides 
for forfeiture of pay and* allowances.. In all trials of 
prisoners of war officers by courts*n»ftial th® Trial 
Judge Advocate should b© instructed to ask the court 
in appropriate oases for on express forfeiture of pay 
and allowances#" 

In April, 1945, the oaso arcs© of tm officer prisoners of war 
who were confined at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 

Fort Leavenworth# Kansas, under sentences of court-martial which 
had not opecifioally provided for a forfeiture of pay# The 
Commanding General, Seventh Service Command, Inquired of The 
Provost Marshal General afaithsr their pay should b© continued 
during their period of confinement# The Judge Advocate General, 
on 14 May 1946, advised* 

"When a prisoner of »r has bean duly oonvictod by 
oourt^martial and sentenced to confinement,, his status us 
a prisoner of war is in abeyance# During such confinement 







he is not entitled to thi priill«gfi o f a prisoner of 
war* and beoooos the equivalent of a general prisoner 
or convict, except that under Article 42 of the Geneva 
Convention he le still entitled to make complaint* as 
to ooadltions of his captivity (in 27-10* par. US) 

W 27-281 „ p.ll). Mi off is r prisoner of ear oonflned 
wider the oireuuetanose described le therefore not en- 
titled to resolve pay pursuant to Article 22 of the 
Cowwrtiea (Ft *7-10, Par. M f TV 27-281* p. 79, eallad 
HontUy aUeemmac" la TV 19-800. p. 4.4)) and to con- 
tinue hie pay during that period would bo gratuttouc 
and improper." 

Aeeerdlagty. the ride that neither pay nor alloaanoea would bo 
paid to prisoner* of ear serving general oourta-aartial eentenoe* , 
regardless of whether the eentenoe apeoifioally provided for a 
forfeiture* was extended to offioer prisoner* of war. 

In the fall of 1944, the prisoner of mar Operations Division* 
In response to nuswrous inquiries originating from the eamp 
oowapaders and transmitted through the service contends* suonsrised 
the data concerning the various forms of disciplinary punishment* 
judicial procedure** and administrative pressure, in the form of 
a one-page chert entitled "Disciplinary and Control Measures 
Applicable to prisoners of war." This chart had no official 
status as a War Department publication, but was furnished for 
the guidance of prisoner of war oamp commander* as a matter of 
information* in order to batter instruot them regarding their 
powers to Impose dieolpllnary punishment and administrative 
pressure. This ohart was reproduced at The Provost Marshal 
General ' s school and copies were distributed to all service 
oowaands. 

She normal method of escape adopted by prisoners of war was 
to steal away from a work detail while the guards' attention was 
directed elsewhere. Although the greatest number absented them- 
selves in thi* manner* mexqr other and more ingenious methods 
wore employed, prisoners with considerable time on their bands 
had plenty of opportunity to devise unusual methods of s oaping 
eluding capture. They out wire fences, dug tunnels, left* 
camps in ooMssreial delivery trucks, hopped trains passing 
through camps, acquired American uniforms and passed through 
camp gates* hid in dr si nags ditches until dark and then omwled 
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out of camps* forced hospital and guard house windows, climbed 
on roofs and dropped over compound fences, and jumped off tracks 
and trains while being transferred. Prisoners frequently at- 
tempted to confuse authorities by delaying discovery of their 
escape or hindering identification of missing prisoners. A 
favorite trick wan to loave dumiea made of blankets and pillows 
in bunks in order to oauao escaped prisoners to be counted present 
nt bed check, Many tinea follow prisoners answered at roll call 
for eeeaped friends so that escaped prisoners would be reported 
in comp, with the result that search parties hunted for the wrong 
nen. 



All osoapeee were interviewed after their capture* They 
gave a Trt.de variety of reasons for loading can?, Uost of then 
were bored with camp routine and hoped only for a few day* vaca- 
tion. Some were contriving to return to their native country, gen- 
erally by way of Mexico and South America. A few actually roached 
the Mexican border before capture. Among the "die-hard" basis* it 
was considered a military duty to attempt to escape. The confusion 
oaused and the additional burden placed on the An icon Army by 
their attempted escapee was believed* by prisoners* to bo a contri- 
bution to tho enemy war effort. There vjere prisoners who, impelled 
by this sense of duty* made repeated escape attonpts. Fear of 
punishment was a motivating factor* for, in some oases* prisoners 
left comp in an effort to ovade punishment for sons misconduct. Oc- 
casionally prisonore left beoause of a dosire to visit some relative 
in the United Statee. This was true more in the case of Italians 
than Germans, Gone prisoners reported that thoir only interest in 
escaping was to see something of Ancrioa of which they had heard much. 
One reported that ho had been informed that* If he was able to ex- 
perience life in America for two weeks, he would nevor wish to leave, 
so he escaped in order to aoquire the necessary experience. t.hile 
away from camp, prisoners generally kept on the move, walking ain- 
leesly about the country, avoiding heavily populated aroae and ac- 
quiring food by whatever means possible. Only a very few ever 
succeeded in contacting friends or relatives, although many pre- 
sented themselves at farm and suburban homes and requested food or 
water. Some "hoboed" on freight trains, a few hitoh-hiked rides 
and some merely went into hiding, where they remained until hunger 
forced them out. 

In the course of their escapes, nany prisoners stole or 
"borrowed" Army or civilian vehicles. Though the Geneva Convention 
does not permit judioial punishment for an attempted escape* they 
Y/ore court-martialed for tho theft of property taken in the aourse 
of* or after, escape. It is interesting to note that Canada inter- 
preted the Genova Convention in the opposite way, to tho effect that, 
even though property was stolen in an escape, it was all part of tho 
eecapo and disciplinary punishment was all that could be given. The 
Gorman Government unsuccessfully ar^ied the same point in several 
oases involving thefts after escape, but the American position re- 
mained firm. 




The first recorded escape of prisoners of war interned in the 
United states occurred on 5 November 1942, when two German prisoners, 
Karl Luft and Hans Jourat, jumped from a train bearing them from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Camp Forrest, Tennessee, for internment. The 
pair was at large two days and was apprehended in the vicinity of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, on 7 November 1942. Strangely enou$i, 
the duration cf their freedom wa6 just about average for all the 
prisoners who have escaped sinee. 'io additional escapes were re- 
ported until 18 May 1943, when five Italians escaped from the pris- 
oner of war - inolosure at Canp Clark, Missouri. They made a dash 
for freedom by cutting a hole in the oompound fenoe and stealing two 
automobiles « They were captured 60 miles from oanp o:n the next day 
after they had run out of gasoline » 

The nunber of esoapes by month was as follows: 

Month Escapes FH Population as of 

the First Day of the Month 



November, 1942 


2 


431 


May, 1943 


7 


36,003 


June 


7 


53,435 


July 


2 


80, 558 


August 


8 


130,299 


Septem ter 


18 


163,706 


October 


26 


167,748 


Nove Tiber 


11 


171,484 


December 


20 


172,879 


January, 1944 


46 


174,822 


February 


48 


177,387 


March 


28 


183,618 


April 


52 


184,502 


May 


60 


186,368 


June 


93 


196,948 


July 


137 


224,863 


August 


141 


243,870 


September 


81 


300,382 


October 


141 


338,055 


November 


100 


360,455 


Deoember 


109 


360,281 


January, 1945 


107 


359,687 


February 


102 


360, 996 


March 


123 


365, 964 


April 


106 


399,51.8 


May 


142 


426,871 


June 


153 


425,806 


July 


133 


422, 130 


August 


110 


415,919 
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It Is worthy of note that the rate of eeoape showed sm 
upward trend during the summer of 1944 « Undoubtedly, this 
trend can he attributed to a number of factors s pleasant 
weather, the seasonal employment of prisoners la agriculture,, 
and the adoption of tho principle of calculated escape risk in 
the Interest of conserving gviard personnel <> 

The majority of escaped prisoners were apprehended and 
returned to military control within 24 hours after their 
escape * The prisoner who eluded capture for as much ns a 
week was unusual „ The most successful escape was that of 
Ouiaeppe Delfabro and Sirin Bologna, two Italians who left 
Prisoner of TC&r Brandi Camp, E&bena , Texas, on 3 July 1944 
and had not been captured on 31 August 1946 0 Prisoner of f*ar 
Rolf Ziesohang enjoyed the second longest period of liberty. 

He escaped from Fort Lewis, Washington, on 31 May 1944 and 
was apprehended 2 January 1945, when he attempted to cross 
the border between Mexico and Southern California, 

Many agencies participated in the r ©turn of escaped 
prisoners of war to military control; military police, other 
Army personnel, local police and sheriff’s offices, stats 
highway police, Federal Bureau of Investigation agents, 
railroad detectives, customs officials, and ordinary civilians. 
Hot a few prisoners voluntarily returned to their camp, generally 
because of lack of food, Alto, some prisoners, after deciding 
they had been at large long enough, surrendered to law enforce- 
ment agencies or civilians and requested that they be returned 
to their camps The policy of requiring all camps to notify, by 
fastest aeons,, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, The Provost 
Marshal General a ® Office, and city, state, and county polio© 
of the escape of prisoners is believed to have been largely 
responsible for prompt apprehension of moat escape*!). 

The largest escape from tho standpoint of number of 
prisoners involved and by far the most widely publicised 
was the break of 25 prisoners from the Prisoner of War Camp 
at Papa go Park, Phoenix, A r ifonia, on 23 December 1944, led 
by Captain Jurgen Wattenberg, former German U-boat commander. 

The escape, which obviously was well-planned and which was 
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the result of the concerted effort of tho entire group, 

T.*ae effected by means of a 200-foot tunnel due undor the 
compound fenoo. All the prisoners wore returned to mili- 
tary control by 20 January 1945, upon which date l.'attenberg 
was apprehended on the streets of Phoonix, Arizona*. 

lAiring the entire history of tim prisoner of war pro- 
grajn. there wore no reports of attenpted sabotage or orincs 
of violence committed by escaped prisoners of war. The 
only criminal action committed by escaped prisoners was the 
theft, previously discussed, of property which vrould facili- 
tate escape, such as motor vehicles or clothing, Ko escaped 
prisoner resorted to violence to resist capture* However, 
prisoners were frequently shot by guards while attempting to 
escape, same fatally, A few prisoners died while at large, 
from drowning, highway accidents, or suicide, 

Unfortunately, it was not until 30 April 194£ that the 
Congress of the United States adopted a statute designed to 
provide e basic for criminal action against civilians who 
night aid in the escape of prisoners of war or civilian in- 
ternees, On that date, Public Law 47, of the 79th Congress, 
1U It. 1525, was approved, making it unlawful for any person 
to procure the esoape of any prisonor of war or civilian 
internee or to advise, connive at, aid, or assist in suoh 
escape, or to harbor, oonceal, protect, or otl erwise aid 
an escaped person of this nature. The maximum punishment 
under this statute was Ol0,000 fine or imprisonment for net 
more than ten years or both. As of 1 September 1945 so far 
as The Provost Harshal General's Office was informed, there 
were no convictions undor bids statute, but several in- 
stances had arisen under which the application of this law 
was under consideration. Prior to the enactment of the 
statute, there were a number of cases in which the law could 
have been applied to good advantage. Outstanding among 
these were instances in which women aided in the escape of 
prisoners j for example, drove them away in their automobiles. 
In at loast one of these oases, a conviction resulted under 
the federal treason statutes for aiding and abetting the 
enemy ,61/ 

57~ A£F Circular Ko". _ 2S¥, 11 July 1945, SeciTiorT I 1 
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i JHJIivHI COtHtTESmS 



In accordance with Article 16 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, in addition to the courtesies required by regulations 
in forco in their own ftrnius, prisoners other than officers 
were required to oalute all commissioned officers of the 
United States Armed Forces® Officer prisoners were required 
to s.ilute only officers of a higher or equal rank but were 
required to return all salutes a 

Other general rules concerning military courtesies ’fere 
prescribed consistent *vith tho requironents for our own troops® 
For instance, nhen the national Anthem was played or when To 
Tho Colors , Escort of the Colors, or Retreat was sounded, 
prisoners not in buildings were required to stand at attention 
and face the music or tho colors j a prisoner of war in ranks 
vras roquired to assume a position of attention when addressed 
by an officer; a prisoner of war in military formation was 
not required to saluto unless he vras in charge thereof* 

to order that Americans who were prisoners of war of 
tho energy would be permitted to salute in tho nanner pro-- 
scribed by our own Araiy Retaliations , enemy prisoners of war 
wore permitted to render salutes in tho manner prescribed by 
regulations in forco in their own Armies a In November , 19U3» 
information was received from the legation of Switzerland to 
the effect that tho salute prescribed by the Gorman Govern- 
ment for members of the German Armed Forces whan bareheaded 
consisted of raising the extended right arm to tho height of 
tho eye and placing the left arm on the seam of tho trousers, 
or tlie so-called “Nasi" salute® Camp commanders were instruct- 
ed to permit tills type of salute., At that tine, tho German 
salute when coverod was similar to the American salute® How- 
ever, the Legation of Switzerland later informed the Tfar 
Department that the German Army salute whether bareheaded or 
covered consisted of the raised and extended right arm salute® 
Accordingly, camp commanders were instructed to permit Germans 
to use this type of salute, although a great deal of criticism 
was received by the War Department from the general public by 
reason of our permitting tho "Nazi" salute® Alter VR—Day , a 
directive was issued that all prisoners would render the con® 
vontional right hand salute with elbow bent . Tire Nazi and 
Fascist type straight arm salutes vrero prohibited® Qg/ 



63/ ASF Circular Ho® 236, 23 June 19b5, Section VII® 
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For the most psrt United States personnel were to 

extend t© captured $n©ray priswera of war ordinary mllit? ry 
cour tea tee « In son© inctan v&a , samp couaanders require 1 ar;~ 
listed personnel to salute enemy officers Jn other cau>; a 
the ordinary military courtesies were optional . As e result,, 
a great deal of confusion and s , to a certain extent, o'iSJ: 
standing existed in the minds sf American military persmel 
regarding tha military courtesies which were requires. This 
uncertainty was reflected in the American press and in letters 
f ran the public to the War ttep&rtaentn Therefore., it wess 
necessary to clarify 1 this situation by the issuance cf x 
directive which stated that American military personnel vould 
not be required to salute prisoners nor to asssano the position 
of attention when addressing However, Americas: o.f i«f:sr» 

were required to return tee salutes of prisoners » Also -short 
addressing a senior officer prisoner on official fcusine.sx,, 
American military personnel were required -to feat him «c th 
courtesy,, and c as required by tee Osnew, Conventions to stead 
the regard du© him by reason of hie rank, and age, This flier 
float ion was effective and very little difficulty ms &n countered 
after it# promulgation,) It was frequently necessary to wain 
United States personnel against relaxation of dlsoipl ta-* and 
softening of their general attitude tews^rds ths prisoners n gg/ 



gs 7 ago' letter/' Tn ! sEraSy = li>MV "subject « ^Violation fpjFTrfaoiier 
“ = ‘ of War Regula tions" * ASF Circular Ho- 8®„ 2 February 1946, 
Part TwOo 
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HumiAL add wkljaik aghiciks 



Hie Genova Prisoner of Mar Convention oontcmplatod that 
tho enemy prisoners hold witliln a belligerent nation should 
Jiuvo tho protection of a neutral goveiTuient which ivould look 
after their Internets. The functions of a protectinf, power 
wurtj to assure that tho detaining povror followed the standards 
of interment of oiuuy nationals established by tho Geneva 
Convention The protecting power performed tills function in 
tec principal wayst first, it made frtquent inspoction trips 
to intoiTinent canoe, h;ic aeoond, it recoivod and gave cons td or a 
tlon to written cor^>lalnts of prisoners of war concerning 
intomnont conditions, anil took action, vriiere necessary, to 
bring improper condition* to the attention of the detaining 
power® 

Jiarly in tho history of the war, tho Goman government 
designated tho Swiss government as the noutral power which 
would protect the interests of German nationals in the United 
States Italy similarly designated the Swiss governments 
Japan designated tho Spanish government to represent tho 
interests of h'«r nationals® The diplomatic headquarters of 
these neutral ovomments in Washington were the offices which 
actually exercised th« functions of the neutral governments 
in this regard. i Tho Legation of Switzerland, for examplo, 
sot up a Dettfirtment of Geroan Interests and a Department of 
Italian Interests to handle mat tors pertaining to the 
nationals of those enoc\y governments® The contact with the 
United States government of those neutral diplomatic represen- 
tatives was made through the Department of State, and ary 
natter pertaining to tlia War Department action with regard 
to enemy prisoners cane to the War Department from the De- 
portment of State and not direct from the protecting powor.. 
Accordingly, the relationship between the Provost Ilarnhal 
General's Office and tlio protecting powers was a quasi- 
diplonatic one carriod on through the intermediary of tho 
Special War Problems Division of the State Department® This 
relationship was a delicate one at times, and, considering 
tlie many novel and important problems which were raised and 
net, it iws a highly satisfactory one- It -was never for- 
gotten tlmt the enemy held the power to take stops of reprisal 
against maiy thousands of American soldiers who had been 
captured and were in tho custody of the enemy governments* 
Accordingly, as the protecting power wan, in of foot, tho 
representative of the enemy /Government in this country, its 
requests and representations with regard to the policies 
of the United States in the internment of enemy nationals wero 
given ev .-ry serious consideration . At times the tediousness 
of answering trivial requests and complaints which the 
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protecting powers on occasion made or espoused was a bur don, 
but it was always possible to carry through undertakings by 
reason of the knowledge that the position of American soldiers 
in the hands of the enemy was being protected* 

The Most frequent method in which prisoners brought 
complaints which they had concerning internment conditions 
to the attention of the protecting powor was by writing 
letters netting forth their complaints a From the outset, 

The Provost Marshal Qeneral issued instructions permitting 
prisoners of war, particularly spokesmen, to write to the 
protecting powers and made such correspondence exempt from 
the personal mail quota of the prisoner* The Geneva Prisoners 
of ¥/ar Convention provides in Article 1*2: 

"They shall also have the right to 
address themselves to representatives of 
the protecting powers to indicate to them 
the points on which they have complaints to 
formulate with regard to the conditions of 
captivity*" 

"These requests and complaints must 
be transmitted immediately «" 

"Even if they are roconni2ed to be 
unfounded, they nay not occasion any 
punishment*" 

Instructions were issued to assure that prisoner of war 
correspondence addressed to the legations or embassies was 
routed through the Provost Marshal General 5 s Office for pro-* 
cessing* This processing consisted of translating the 
complaint, reading it, taking action where necessary, and 
forwarding it to the Department of State with the request 
that it be transmitted to the appropriate legation or embassy* 
If a prisoner 5 s complaint had obvious merit on its face, a 
letter was written to the appropriate service command re*- 
questing information or corrective action, as the case re- 
quired* In this event, the fact that such action had been 
taken was set forth in the letter to the State Department 
transmitting the complaint,, If the complaint wan not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to take action, it was for*- 
warded without comment* The protecting power, if it con- 
sidered the complaint to merit its intervention, wrote a 
memorandum to the Department of State, requesting that the 
State Department take up Tfith the appropriate military 
authorities the possibility of corrective action or, fre- 
quently, requesting additional information* The State 
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Department forwarded the msmorandiat to the Office of Th@ 

Provost Marshal Goner* 1 *60 author ropliad answering th« 
request for information or* meting on tho strength of 
information it had, forwarded it to tho sortie* command for 
proper action 0 Complaint® upon ''which the protecting powers 
deemed it necessary to take action varied from important 
ratters of policy such a* the liandeuffing of prisoners of 
war during transportation* to almost inconsequential 
trivialities , Each complaint* however* was received,, con** 
sidered* and disposed of as tho case required* and a report 
was made of tho action takfra to tho Department of State for 
transmittal to tine appropriate protecting power* In the 
original civilian internee regulations* a procedure was 
instituted for the processing of complaints nnd request® of 
civilian interne?® and prisoners of war under which any 
internee having a caapi&int er request made it known to the 
company oemmander tixo would hear the case and attempt to 
settle it. If the Interne© still deemed himself aggrieved* 
he submitted a statement in writing which was signed ■■nnd 
transmitted to the company coscnsander. 'The camp commander w»* 
authorised to appoint a board of inquiry to hear the com- 
plaint 3 with a view toward reaching eemo solution* Com- 
plaint reports wore forwarded to The Provost Marshal Oomsrai, 
together With the disposition made and any pertinent comment 
from the camp oeromander* if the internee demanded transmission 
of the complaint or request to the protecting power* it was 
so stated and The Provost Marshal General ■ a Office compiled* 
Prisoner of Mar Circular Ho* 1* 1943* did not perpetuate this 
elaborate procedure by reason of the fact that prisoners of 
war were then held in such numbers end their ataplaints were 
so frequent that it would be on impossible burden on company 
comRanders, Prisoner of War Circular Bo. 1* 1943* provided 
that complaints to the protecting power were forwarded by 
comp oenunandars through the service command to Tho Provost 
Marshal General 0 Office and that complaints containing falae 
.■* tat ascents would be returned to the prisoners for correction.. 

Later* by reason of delays encountered by forwarding complaints 
through service ceracsmdars* it was provided that written complaints 
of prisoners should be forwarded, direct to The Provost Marshal 
General* Later* it -ma provided that a copy of the octaplsint 
would be sent to the commanding general of the servioe command 
for his information, 

Representatives of tho protecting powers were allowed 
and indeed encouraged to inspect all prisoner of war samps* 

The normal procedure for such visits was for the protecting 
power representative to notiiy tho Department of State of 
the proposed itinerary of the trip* This was necessary by 
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reason of the fact that a Uoiiartuent of Gtate representative 
aoconpanicd the protecting power representative on all such 
visits* Tlw Department of State gave notice to the Provost 
Marshal General's Office of the proposed itinerary and the 
canpe concerned wore notified of the Impending visit# The 
representative of tho protecting power was free to interview 
any prisoner without '4 tries ten concerning the circumstances 
of his internment and other natters. The protecting power 
nade reports of oaafi conditions to tlio enerjy government 
wiiich , of course. ** -v r»t seen by the bar Dojartnont# 
liunwi the State Dermrtnsnt representative normally pre- 
pared ills o".wi report *nrt Included In It any cements or 
observations Which dm neutral representative had nado to 
liin concerning conditio ns at the camps. Copies of the State 
Ikipirtrjunt rojiorts wore reooivod by Tl» Provost liarshal 
General and witers noceasory were sent to sorvico connondors 
for coixectivc ac d on In some instances, forual memoranda 
wore prepared by the protecting power to the State De;>artjnont 
setting forth that in an inspection trip the neutral 
representative had observed inproper conditions at a specific 
camp or camps and requesting corrective action* Any such 
memoranda were forwarded to The Provost Marshal General 
who caused an investigation to be inarlo and corrective action 
taken vritldn the service connand concerned# Frequently, the 
representatives of the protecting power were able to make 
suggestions to coup commanders for improvements on. the spot 
and many matters were arranged diroctly with the camp cod- 
menders in this manner# 

Hie protecting power was the agent, as it were, of the 
*nemy Government in the United States# The Geneva Convention 
contained several clauses which made it possible for agree- 
ments to be reached between the belligerents to implement 
or modify the provisions of the Geneva Convention with respect 
to certain phases of internment# Also certain special inter- 
national dealings took place with the enemy government# In 
these nutters, the protecting power performed many- important 
functions* Thu War Department received through the Swiss 
representatives, and the over-present link of the State De- 
partment, proposals regarding internment treatment of pro- 
tected personnel and other subjects, and the War Department, 
tlirougb tho protecting powor, made proposals concerning the 
pay and allowances of American prisoners of war in enemy 
custody# The channels through which these proposails wore 
forwarded wore diplomatic channels between the neutral 
legations and embassies to their respective homelands where 
the enemy governments still maintained diplomatic relations. 
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Another duty performed by tho protecting powers was in 
assisting prisoners of war to cany out certain personal 
business and to dinpoae of personal affairs* Undor the Geneva 
Convention, for example, the United States, as detaining power, 
was bound to pomit prisoncm of war to forward to thoir lioue- 
londs such personal docwionts us wills and pownro of attorney. 
In ufuiy instances, such documents were received from abroad 
through tiie protecting power and forwarded to the prisoners 
l'or execution and returned by tho sann channels* The protect- 
ing powers for'.wirdod to prisoners many hundreds of proxy 
nanringo certificates. Inf or nation regarding prisoners* 
families, and kindred personal documents and information* 

'Hie protecting; powers underwent none changes during the 
course of the war < The Swiss represented Italian interests 
until 28 February Vjh$, and tiiereafter, beginning 1 Uorch 
19h$ ? the Italian Embassy assumed the functions of the protect- 
ing power for Italian prisoners* It will be remembered that, 
after its surrender, a new Italian Government was formed which 
was recognised as a co belligerent* Its diplomatic represent*--* 
tives to the United States assumed the protectorate of Italian 
nationals hold by the United States as prisoners of war* In 
the true sense of tlie word, they were not a neutral protecting 
power but they performed their functions inch as tho Swiss 
Legation had performed them previously* The representation of 
Jupanose interoat 3 waa changed from ono neutral country to 
another* Spain was originally appointed and tho Spanish 
I’Jibassy performed the duties of protecting personnel for Jap- 
anese nationals until 30 Ifarch 1?U£, whon it withdraw* For a 
aliort tiiao following that date, Japanese nationals had no pro- 
tecting power in the United States* On 21 July 19k!? » the Swiss 
Government assumed the functions of protecting personnel for 
the Japanese® In the Territory of Hawaii, the Swedish Govonv 
ment represented Japanese intorests throughout tho war* It nay 
be noted that the duties of the protecting power for Japaneae 
nationals were relatively' light as compared to those of the 
neutral rojiresentatives of the German and Italian Governments, 
for the comparatively small number of Japanese prisoners of war 
were unproductive of complaints* Some complaints were received 
growing out of the internment of civilian internees who were 
Japanese nationals, an will be set forth later® 

The International Committee of the Had Cross is a Swiss 
private association which endeavors to promote the iwlfare of 
war victims, including war prisoners* Hie Committee has a 
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Delegation to the United States, located in Washington, Do Co 
Its purpose, so far as prisoners were concerned, was to insure 
compliance with the Geneva Convention, and in so do inn, it 
acted independently of the protecting powers* Duly accredited 
representatives of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
were accorded tho right of access and visitation to and inspec- 
tion of prisoner of war cunps at tines previous ly approved by 
The Provost Marshal General* These representatives t/ero per- 
mitted to interview any prisoner and such interview was without 
witnesson, if so desired. The International Committee of the 
Red Gross was authorized to assist in the development of 
recreational and welfare activities at prisonor of war camps.. 

In order to further those Activities, this organization 
specialized in the furnishing of foreign langungo books, which 
it was able to oolloct through its international organization* 

The furnishing of other recreational equipment was left to 
other wolf are organizations, such as the Vim* Prisoners Aid of the 
Young lion* a Christian Associations,, Following visits by Rod 
Cross representatives to tho prisonor of war camps, reports were 
submitted to the Provost Marslial General’s Office concorning 
the physical aspects of the camps, their administration, and 
the recreational and wolfure status of prisoners* 

Follo’dng V-E Day and th9 resulting '.withdrawal of the 
Legation of Switzerland as protecting povmr for German prisoners, 
tho International Committee of tho Rod Cross took over increasod 
duties of inspection of Goman prisoner of war camps in company 
with representatives of tho Deportment of State 0 

Duly accredited reiJresentAtives of tlie ',/ar Prisonors Aid 
of tho Young Men ’3 Christian Associations were authorized to 
visit prisoner of war camps subject to the approval of camp 
commanders to supplement and axtend the work of tho International 
Committee of the Red Cross when the latter was unable to furnish 
recreational and welfare services to the extent necessary t . This 
organization had as many as 12 representatives visiting prisoner 
of war camps throughout the country* Each representative was 
assigned a specific area* 

Following tho visits to the various prisoner of war camps, 
representatives propared reports regarding the recreational and 
welfare facilities of the camp including sports, theatricals, 
artistry, movies, and religious activities « Another feature 
of their ’tork consisted of a circulating library of recordings 
which could be played by the prisoners on recording machines 
furnished by the Mar Prisoners Aid* 
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After V K Day the activities of the 'War Prisoners Aid were 
reviewed and restated* It ms agreed that the War Prisoners 
Aid nould reduce its visiting representatives to seven; each of 
whew nould represent a particular area or dis trict of the country.! 
Its representatives welcomed State Department representatives 
on thoir visits but, as the State Department could not designate 
a oan to accompany each YMTA nan on every trip. In cases where 
the State DeiMirtnont representative did not rako the trip, the 
Y1£A nan returned to Tfanhlngton for the purpose of reporting 
after each throe months 1 tour., Furthermore, when thore y«ib no 
State Department nan, the camp compandor appointed an officer 
to be present with tho YUCA rejircsentative .rhile he was inside 
the inclosure > The YiJCA continued to supplement the recreational, 
educational, anti cultural programs of base: and branch cnnpa by 
providing books subject to clearance by the Prisoner of 7/ar 
Special IVoJocta Division, provost jJarshal General’s Office, by 
inci*easing its concert and theatrical kit service, by continuing 
to furnish other recreational and handicraft supplies, and by 
providing religious films requested by coop chaplains* It was 
further ajp*eed that certain of the YliGA personnel who were 
pastors could perform certain functions with regard to strengthen- 
ing the Christian spirit and faith of the prisoners of imr. 

These functions wero undertaken primarily with Qerruui prisoners 
ol' war ljut worn extended along the sane lines to Italian and 
Japanese prisoners* It was agreed that tho YWCA representatives 
would infora the carap commanders, in so far as jiossiblft, as to 
their activities in the conp, which usually involved a conference 
rrith the Assistant Executive Officer at the base camp? As the 
Afiaistfuit Executive Officer was. In effect, a representative of 
tho Prisoner of War Special Projects Division, this assured 
coordination between the YHCA activities and Special Projects 
Division undertakings * 

Duly accredited representatives of the '.Jar Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conferonce, also were granted the 
right of acceoe and visitation to the prisoner of war camps 
upon tho invitation of the camp commander.. Their function also 
was to supplement the work of the International Committee of 
the Led Croo 3 , but their representatives v«ro not permitted to 
enter the prisoner of war stockades or to talk to any prisoner- 
They were permitted merely to interview tho camp commanders and 
United States Army chaplains in order to determine the nood for 
religious materials and supplies* Arrangements were made for the 
3 hipraent of those supplies through the War Prisoners Aid of the 
Young lien’s Christian Associations.. After V-E Dny, the activities 
of this organization wore somewhat restricted an a result of tho 
large accumulation in the central prisoner of war fund and a 
oore strict interpretation of the tom ’’religious supplies anti 
equipment a" 




The Lutheran Comlsaion l’or Priaonorc of l.'ar, Seventh 
Day Adventist, The Apostolic Delegate, the Duke of i'urtenburg, 
Don Odo, am additional welfare ornaniaations and i ndividuals 
viio wejro ijemLtted visitation to the prisoner of war eanps for 
welfare purposes* In addition, at tho canp level, the con- 
mandinf officers and Post Chaplains arranged for local ninisters 
to jirovide servicoe whoro no Prisoner of './ar C>h plains were 
available., 
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of atinomats or war 

Article 6 of tho Geneva Convention of 1929 provides tJiat 
all effects or objects of personal uso shell renain in the 
possession of prisoners of war except ams , horses, military 
equipment , and ni lit ary papers* Undor the Convention, noney 
in the possession of prisoners could only be taken upon giving 
tlm prisoners a receipt therefor- Identification documents, 
inniijiia of rank, decorations, and objects of value could be 
retained by prisoners under 1*10 nrovlsiono ol‘ this article* 

It soon bocanci apparent that during tike heat of battle 
Auorlcan soldiers wore unable to differentiate between legtOLly 
confiscable property and other clasaos, and were unable to take 
tine to v/rite out receipts for property- It was also apparent 
that American and Allied souvenir seokers along tho lino of 
processing took insignia, msduls, watches, cigarette canes, and 
other personal ituns which should have boon left in the posa- 
ossion of the prisoners.. Another factor which added to the 
complexity of tlvia problon was tho naturo of the Geman 
soldier fClTBCCB, <tfiich, in addition to being an identifi 
cation document, contained much valuable military information.. 
Consequently, (r-2 took up tho S0IDBUCU5 for ex;uiination either 
in tho theaters or in continental United P tat ns and, it oust 
be reported, 7fas not always successful in forwarding then to 
the Property liranch, Knei.y Prisoner of ’,7ar Information bureau, 
for return to prisoners interned in tho United States* The 
history of the property of prisoners of i?ar is not a particular - 
ly happy one, but it is believed tliat the best possible handling 
was node of a difficult situation. 

Ikjginning with Prisoner of War Circular flo , 1, i!U September 
1*>1 j 3> as. amended hy subsequent Prisoner of War Circulars and 
TM 19-500, it was provided thAt property found in the possession 
of a jiriooner night be in ono of four classes i (1) personal 
effects which ho would be allowed to retain ,, (2) personal 
effects which would be taken from hin temporarily but returned 
as soon as practicable, (3) personal effects that ho would not 
bo permitted to retain while interned, including honey and any 
article which any be used to facilitate escape, and (<;} articles 
wliich he would not be permitted to retain at any tine and which 
night be confiscated* 

it was proper under tho Geneva Convention, and necessary 
frpn tho standpoint of security, to search each prisoner of war 
at tho tine of Ms capture and to confiscate all military 
property or prisoner- owned property that night in any way aid 
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tho prisoner in an attemjit to escape., It was also noconoary 
to take up ami examine ail proporty that night be of value fron 
a military point of view to assist our any in furthering 
their tactical operations, subject to the provisions against 
confiscation of personul item contained in tho Genova Com 
vontion, Cach prisoner was searched and diaamod i mediately 
upon capture and contraband articles wero taken fron hin, 
including all oquipuont issued to hin by hie governnsnt, ex- 
cept clothing* Ho was poralttad to retain hie helnot and 
gasmask in conbat rones Contraband included cameras , bino- 
culars, signalling devices, compasses , and such other articles 
as night be useful to hin in an escape, all military papers, 
documents, maps, and diaries s»re retained for intelligence 
examination* ilonoy wan also taken and receipts were given 
therefor in order that such property could be returned to the 
owners upon repatriation, all such nonuys wero forwarded to 
the Lncny Prisoner of War Information Duroau and stored there 
ponding return to the prisoners « 

A receipt was given for each item of personal proporty 
in all cases where it was possiblo to identity tho owners 
thereof^ Uhon it wan determined that ouch proporty wan of no 
military value, every'' effort was node to locate and return 
thin proporty to tho prisoner tho ov.nod it* As previously 
stated, however, much prisonor property wan erroneously con- 
fiscated or not properly identified and unquestionably nary 
of the froquont conj)laints of prisonern or their protecting 
powers concerning wrongful property confiscation were well- 
founded = At the Property 5>ection of the Hnomy Prisoner of 
War Information iiureau thorn remained a vast stock of projjorty 
takon fron prisoners, wiiich was unidentified by reason of not 
being receipted for at tine of taking or being inproimrly or 
carelessly tagged so that tlie identification liad bocono de- 
tached* The Improper handling was largely done in theaters of 
operation, but ports of embarkation wliere prisoners first 
arrived in tiie United States were careless in the early stages 
of the history- <>V 

all complaints addressed to the protecting powers by 
prisoners of war regarding personal proporty were forwarded 
through the Provo 3 t tfcrshal General ‘3 Office * A conplote 
search was made by the Property branch, Lneny Pi*isoner of ’'or 

547 lor further particulars, refcrenco is made to Section ti, 

Cliaptor 3, Prisonor of War Circular No* 1, September 19U3 

and Section 3 * Chapter 2, Til 19~5>00, £ August lpltiiu 
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Information Bureau* to determine whether or not the prisoner's allegod 
property was in War Deportment custody * One of the most frequently re— 
our ring types of documents handled was a complaint from a prisoner of war 
that items of personal property which had no military value were taken 
from him upon capture 0 In many instances it was found that the property 
of the prisoner which he sought to have returned was of Interest to G«2 
and was confiscated for its use* This was particularly true of SOU)® 
BDGHS and other papers* 

All complaints addressed to the protecting power were routed to 
tho ProvoBt Marshal General's Office* examined there* and were then 
forwarded to the Department of State for transmittal to the protecting 
power* In the event that the prisoner presented a claim alleging loss 
or damage to personal property, that olalm was also processed through 
the Property Branch* Enemy Prisoner of War Information Bureau to deter® 
mine if the properly was storod there. If the property could not be 
looated* ouoh claims were referred to the Claims Division of the Judge 
Advooate General's Offioe for disposition* The Judge Advocate General 
established the prooedure that all olaims by enemy prisoners of war for 
the loss or damage to personal property would be prooessed by an offioer 
designated by the staff Judge advooate of the senrioo command in which 
the prisoner of war was looated at tho time of presenting his ola.iaic GS/ 

The first repatriation movements of Gorman and Italian nationals 9 
ineluding prisoners of war and civilians* wore undertaken jointly by 
the Department of State and 0®1 6 All regulations relating to the amount 
of luggage that the repatriates could take baok with thorn* as well as 
the kind of personal property permitted* wore eubjeot to the oontrol of 
those interested government agencies* Subsequently* it became the 
responsibility of the Provost Marshal General's Offioe to exeroiso staff 
supervision over all repatriation movements of prisoners of war* At that 
time* each service comnmnd was Instructed by the ftrowoot Marshal Oeneral's 
Offica regarding the kind of personal property in exdess of that per- 
rnitted by the regulations to be turned in for salvage* Th® determina- 
tion of what property could bo taken baok by prisoners of war upon re® 
patriot ion was one lnvolviug oenolderable difficulty of determination* 
There were two oonflloting theories on the subjeoto Iho first was that 
prisoners of war had a limited amount of property on their persons and in 
their possession when they arrived in tho D* S» To ease the conditions 



sE7 Opinion* Offioe of the Judge Advooate General* SPJQP* subject* 

"Claims of enemy prisoners of war and interned enaray aliens for 
damage to or loss or destruction of personal property in the 
custody of the Government," dated 19 May 1946 o 
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of their internment a they were permitted to bty or otherwise 
acquire miscellaneous itamn-o Upon return,, they should not be 
permitted to taka everything they had acquired* but only oertain 
necessary items * Those items which wore left behind were not 
confiscated but instead wore abandoned by the prisoners after 
having made full use of The second theory was that each 

prisoner iad a vested right to ovary item of personal property 
which he jurohased with hie work allowances or which was given to 
him by relatives or welfare agencies or whioh he obtained in any 
other lauful manner* and that* no matter if each prisoner had 
hundreds of pounds of item-* if the United States Government did 
not offer free transportation for this material book to his 
homeland > we illegally confiscated his property-. Unfortunately* 
both the Of floe of The Judge Advocate General and the State De- 
partment espoused the latter theory and ol aimed that the War 
Department regulations initiated by The Provost Marshal General * s 
Offloe limiting in any maimer tho property to be taken back wore 
illegal* fhe Geneva Convention was cited in support of this 
theory* Tiia interpretation of the Geneva Convention probably 
did not take into consideration that the provision* in the 
Convention against confiscation applied* at least in the opinion 
of The Provost Marshal General* only to circumstances of capture ■> 
This unsettled question continued until preparations were begun 
for the repatriation of enemy prisoners In the summer of 1945o 
A sequence of regulations was promulgated liberalising the regu- 
lations on the subject* the last of whioh was the second edition 
of War Department Memorandum 350=46* 13 August 1946c 36/ Under 

this memorandum* enlisted prisoners could take 56 pounds and 
offioer prisoners 176 pound® of personal baggage * An additional 
10 pounda of baggage was authorised for enlisted prisoners for 
the ourpose only of taking printed matter sold in prisoner of war 
canteens and/or distributed by tho War Department as orientation 
material* subjeot to the limitation that tho entire 85 pound# 
of material could bo placed in one barrack# bag* Italian Servioe 
Unit members oot id take up to 100 pounds s It was also provided 
that foot-lookers and auitoaseo possessed by Italian Servioe Unit 
members* either enlisted men or officers* prior to the publication 
of that memorandum c could h© taken with thorn on repatriation 
mo vemen ts if the total weight was within the 100 pound and 176 
pound limit for enlisted men and officers respectively s It was 
provided that written material suoh aa diaries* personal 
manuscripts* letters, and other itema accompanying prisoners 



80 / War De'par'iano " Jfoffioran&uo HOc. 580—4 1>* 13 August 1945 
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•would bo oeneored,, packaged 5 , sealed,, and marked as sealed prior to 
leaving# exaopt in the oaso of Italian Sarvioo Unit member «„ It was 
further provided that prisoner a could mail four-pound paresis of 
material which they did not wish to accompany them to the extent of 
four «uoh paokages, Although not contained in Memorandum No 0 680-45.. 

It was later arranged with the International Comittoa of the Had 
Cross that prisoners could address these four -pound parcels to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva in view of the 
fact that stall channels were not open and that many of the prisoners 
were uncertain of their hone address „ The Committee untertook to 
hold the parcels until the prisoners wrote for them after arriving 
in their native count ry 0 The International Committee of tie Red 
Cross had adopted in 1944 a procedure whereby works of art could be 
forwarded by prisoners to the Committee for caf a -keeping by it until 
after repatriation*, Many prisoner a took advantage of this opportunity 
of forwarding manuscripts paintings/, wood carvings # and other items 
of this natures 

Under the provisions of the Rod Cross Convention,, certain per- 
sonnel described in Articles 9. 10* and 11 ware classified as pro- 
tected personnel and were not to bo treated as prisoners of war# Gen- 
erally this personnel consisted of medical of floors,, dental officers,, 
administrative officers,) nurses# enlisted sanitary personnel# chaplains... 
and members of recognised voluntary aid sooieties 0 In aot-.ml pp&ctioe 
ia this war,, It was found that the process of capture and evacuation 
was so speedy that greet messes of prisoners arrived In the United 
States without any attempt to segregate or giv* preferential treatment 
to proteoted personnel 0 Further# in many lntitanaes the Identification 
documents of protected personnel had been loot# or worse yet# confis- 
cated} The medical liaison officer assigned to the Prisoner of War 
Division in August# 1943# pointed out the necessity of recognizing the 
Red Gross Convention# of segregating protected personnel from the mass 
of prisoners# and of utilising the services of the enemy medical offi- 
cers and oorpumon* J.n November# prisoner of War ciroular Ho.} 8 # 1943# 
was published# followed in the earn© month by Prisoner of fl&r Circular 
Kb# 8 # 1943# These were the earliest War Department publications on 
the recognition of enesy proteoted personnel# 8 pool a 1 forms# WD 131 
and 132# were adopted for the classification of officers arid enlisted 
men# and efforts were initiated to distribute proteoted personnel 
where needed in medioal Installations# and with relation to the numbers 
of prisoners o A screening was undertaken of the identi float ion docu- 
monte of proteoted personnel to determine their authenticity,} 

A» the professional ability of captured German medical officer* 
was limited# and as specialists and well-trained medioal personnel 
were in demand in the two prisoner of war general hospital e. 0 the selec- 
tion and assignment of enony personnel was based upon the findings made 
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dwiag screening upon reports of cooperetivenes# submitted 
toy United States nsedicol authorities* The correct evaluation 
ftC the knowledge and ability of protected personnel, especially 
officers, ms difficult by reason of difference In terminology, 
in European method* of dkfjaegie and troatoent, and in nomenclature 
of drugs and thoir dosage, It -sac, therefore, Imperative that the 
ultimate screening, evaluation, and assignment to aconopliehod by 
competent German^sponMng American medical officers* As a wi ole, 
the professional quality exhibited by the majority of German 
medical, officers was not as high as that of the American doctor s 
bat sufficient for routine prisoner of war camp station hospital 
duties* It was difficult to find specialists required in general 
hospitals among the protected personnel o 



During the early stages of ’the wr, captured medical and sani- 
tary personas! wore often recognised and accorded the right* of 
protected personnel on the basic of their ©ran statements or a 
minimum of documentary ®videgs©©o As a result, many priBcsaera of 
war ware accorded a protected status vh© ??are not entitled to this 
privilege merely because they had a temporary or forged certificate 
that they were litter-bearers* Evidence indicated that »s^ of these 
so-called litter-bearers were actually engaged in combat activities 
at the time of their capture. In order to standardise the recogni- 
tion of protected personnel it »s necessary to have prisoners of 
war claiming protected statu® •? sswaiiiod toy representatives of The 
Provost Marshal G®Berai*a Offic®, Prisoners found not acceptable 
for certification as protected personnel were treated as prisoners 
of war*' Only Carmans pcsseasing m personal "Auaweie” ©r & service 
record were certified as protected porecmi®! and their documentary 
proof .was stamped with & sea! of The Provost Marshal General *8 Office. 
Similarly, Italian prisoners possessing a "Certificate di Identita" 
were certified, • - 

In order to maie© the maximum use of Radical and ssreaitary personnel 
each individual ms required to fill out a olaasificaticn fara. 67/ 
This BlassifiOfttiCffi fora Included not only general personal duteT^ut 
information regutttag their medical qualifications, eocperatlvenees, 
attitude, and effia&aaoy £ 

After protected porsemel Md been certified and classified, 
distribution #raa»& the service ccwsrands m the basif of two doctors. 



?artmeat AeS^^T^TT^^ST^^r" oeraen’ 

Fora So, 19 -S3 for Italian officera* end TTO AGO Fcra So* 
for enlisted men of both nationalities <> 
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on* dentist# »ud six enlisted modi cal men per eaoh one thousand 
priflooore kr made. This ratio wag established by mutual agrea««nt 
between the be 111 jer ante. Also# a pool was established at Prisoner 
o£ War Comp# HoAlester, Oklahoma# and later at Prisoner of Afar Coop, 
Ca*p Porrust# Tennessee# for any surplus protected personnel In 
this country above the quota established# Personnel from this pool 
was an elided as required to Olennan General Hospital „ Okmulgee# 
Oklahoma# and to Hospital Center# Coup Forrest# Tennessee# 

Prisoners of war olaiudag protected status as chaplains also 
were examined by representatives of The Provost Marshal General** 
Office to determine their qualifications and only those bavin- the 
proper documents were certified. However# there were very few bona 
fide chaplains assigned to the German Army and only a handful were 
among the prisoners of war interned In this oountry. Therefore# 
although the ratio upon whioh belligerents agreed to retain obaplalns 
was one for each one thousand prisoners# in reality It was Impossible 
to meet this quota# A* stated above# prisoners of war who had been 
clergymen in civilian life were neoeeearily utilised to minister to 
the religious needs of the other prisoners. Although these prisoners 
were accorded some privileges in tho way of pay for their services 
at the rats of 80 oents a day from the camp prisoner of war fund and 
tho granting of i mmuni ty from administrative or oontraot labor# 
strictly speaking they were not entitled to the speolal privileges 
of proteotad personnel. 

While protected personnel were not prisoner* of war# in the 
interest of national security and in order to utilise them in the 
oora and treatment and spiritual welfare of their own nationals# 
they were detained In protective custody In prisoner of war camps* 
However# whenever practicable# camp commanders were ins true tod to 
segregate protected personnel from prisoners of war by assigning 
them quarters separate from the quarters oooupled by prisoners. 

Protected personnel were treated in the seme manner as prisoner* 
of war except for two types of privileges. First# they were permitted 
to take walks outs i do the stockade under guard, officers were per- 
mitted to take these walks dally. Enlisted prisoners of war were 
permitted to take bi-weekly walks* In addition to these privileges# 
they were permitted to mail one letter and one post oar'd per week# 
whioh was an increase over that permitted ordinary prisoners of war. 

The clothing of proteoted personnel was narked in the same manner 
ns prisoner*' clothing except that the letters "PP" were used instead 
of W : . Also » porsomel performing medical duties in station or 
general hospitals were required to wear the white uniform prescribed 
for United States military personnel. This uniform also was marked 
B PP». In addition# protected personnel were required to wear at all 
times a Usd Gross brassard on the left sleeve of all outer clothing* 
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t different times throughout the war. the German gw rnment 
made approaches through the protecting power or the lnte r rational 
Committee of the Red Croea regarding a proposed mutual agt cement 
supplemental to the Geneva Red Cross Convention to govera the 
treatment of protected personnel* The German view was one proposing 
many special privileges for protected personnel, such as special 
quarters, almost complete freedom, and the like. An agreement was 
never reached. 
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REPAIR IATIQH 



Prisoners of war are usually kept in captivity for the aura- 
tion of a war. but under certain circumstances termination of their 
interment may ocour sooner end by various vwthoda * one of v?Moh is 
repatriation Repatriation means return to t-ho hoaieland., The Geneva 
Convention., being a document based upon humanitarian ooncepta* oon~ 
tempi abed that,, not only would prisoners be repatriated at t'/m oon- 
elusion of peace,, but that they might be repatriated sooner vnder 
certain condi tioncn ?o this ond* the Convention provided 1 thftt the 
belligerents were bound to send back to their own countries,, regard^ 
le*a of rank or matter* seriously sick and seriously injured prison** 
ere . It provided that the onss^y governmenta should agree with reap sot 
to repatriation procedure* for sick and wounded,, appoint miJcad nedioal 
oonadaeionSf and contained an aimos with suggested standards of in= 
oapacity warranting repatriation. The mixed medical oomciisalon was 
to b© composed of three members* two of neutral nationality and one 
of the detaining power* and its duties were to examine eiol: find 
wounded and determine their eligibility for repatriation,. It was 
provided that a prisoner himself* his spokesman* hlg own government* 
or a relief agency oould request the examination of a prisoner by the 
commission, The Convention also provided for direot repatriation or 
hospital J. tat ion in a neutral country of prisoners who had undergone a 
long period of captivity, No repatriated person oould be utilised in 
active military Barrios, In addition* the Convention contained a pro- 
vision for the general repatriation of prisoners with the least pos* 

■ible delay after the conclusion of peace, Artiolsc 68 end 75 contain 
tba provisions just discussed. 

Repatriation movements* particularly those taking plaoa while She 
war was still progressing,, were delicate operations,, and required close 
cooperation between the War Department,, Department of State* neutral 
protecting powers* and on some occasions# allied governments , 

A* of 51 August 1945* the repatriation procedures had not yet boon 
put into effect except as herein discussed with regard to siiok and 
wounded and a few special categories,.- There was never any hospitalise* 
tion In a neutral country worked out hy agreement with the suanny* largely 
because no neutral country was equipped to undertake auoh a venture 0 

In 1945* m agreement was reached between the United States and 
Gorman governments for the activation* on a mutual reciprocal basis* 
of Mixed Medical Gonsrissione., Bo agreement- me effected with the 
Italian or Japanese governments „ Accordingly* the Mixed l&iioal Com=- 
mission operating in the united States was charged eolely with the 
examination of German sick and wounded prisoners of air., 
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The nixed Medical Commission was an agency of international 
character as it had Swiss and American membership, The Coiiaaission 
visited prisoner of war install a clone*, examined Germa prisoners of 
war who had applied for repatriation, inspected clinical records 
pertaining to them* and determinod. their eligibility for rap-atria- 
tioBn The Commie si on was composed of throe physicians* two of them 
wera nationals of the protecting power, Switserland* whilo the third 
was a member of the medical service of the detaining power * One of 
tho neutral members acted as ohaiman of the Consul eeion 

The neutral cambers of the CcKwission were a teaia of visiting 
medical, authorities., carefully selected by the protecting power* 
screened and approved by the governments of the belligerent powers-. 
They ware charged with the selection of eligible prisoner of war 
patients for either direct repatriation or hoepi tali nation in a 
neutral country™ It was thalr obligation to perform this difficult 
task regardless cf the political ideology* nationality* race* rank, 
or number of prisoner a of war to be examined-, They accomplished 
their mission within the provisions of the Geneve. Convention* in a 
fair* firm,, unbiased manner „ The neutral members did not t eat or 
recommend the transfer of prisoner of war patients* but 
if additional e&ro or treatment seemed indicated* they brought 
such watt or a to the attention of the United States member. 

The United States member of the Commission was on officer of the 
Hodionl Corps of the United States Aroty- He was oarefully selected* 
screened and approved by tho War Department- Be wae professionally 
qualified and possessed a thorough knowledge of the German language - 
Bs was charged with the protection of the interests of the totted 
States during the session of tho C ©sou scion* In conjunction with 
the neutral members of the Commas ion., he oritioally reviewed the 
case hiatorJee * physical and laboratory findings * examined applicants 
personally and* after careful consideration of each individual case * 
voted for or against repatriation or hospitalisation in a neutral 
oountry. 

To assist in the administrative details pertaining to the ac^ 
tivities of tho Mixed Medical Coscaission* a "Warrant Officer was as® 
signed by The provost Marshal Genera! as raoorder., Be was charged 
with the responsibility of preparing the necessary forms ani reports 
for the Commissi on 0 

prom November 1943 to June 1944* the neutral members of the Com* 
mission were SwIbb civilian doctors* residing in the United states* 
who were approved by both belligerent governments* They -sere paid 
fcnenfcy^five dollars per diem while on duty with the Commission^ The 
tours of the Commission were of a short duration due to the fact that 
the oivilian neutral members were unable to devote more time to ac- 
tivities pertaining thereto, 




In the meantime , arrangomsnts were being made to haws Swiss 
medical officers flown directly to the United States for duty as 
neutral members. In June 19Wt the first group of Swiss medical 
officers arrived in the UnitedStatss ® Arrangements were aK.de to 
have the Swiss government provide these officers while in the United - 
States with pay equal to the base pay of a Colonel and of a lieutenant 
Colonel, respectively, in the United States Army, and settle their 
accounts for their expenses while on duty in the United States® The 
United States agreed to reimburse the Swiss government for such pay, 
for the actual expenses of these officers while in the United States, 
including transportation when not furnished by the United States 
government, meals and lodging, necessary tips, and for the cost of 
transportation from the United States to Switzerland, 

It was necessary to explain to the field the mission of the Mixed 
Medical Commission and the responsibilities of local commanders in 
regard thereto. The chairman of the Mixed Medical Commission on its 
first tour of duty reported that prisoner of ?/ar camps and medical 
installations were ignorant of the mission and purposes of the Can- 
mission and exhibited a considerable lack of knowledge concerning the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention on repatriation and sick and wounded 
prisoners of war.-. Directives were prepared and forwarded to all service 
commands bringing to their attention the applicable provisions of the 
Geneva Convention pertaining to repatriation and instructing them as to 
the preparations necessary for this mission. 

In April 19Hh > Prisoner of War Circular 2$ 3 on the repatriation of 
German sick and wounded prisoners of wsr, was published end distributed® 
This circular explained the composition of the Comnrlaeiori, listed the 
type of prisoner of war patients eligible for repatriation, set forth 
the. preliminary arrangements necessary at each installation, and gave 
instructions as to the disposition of forms and records of Individuals 
examined® Despite the publication and distribution of this circular, 
the Mixed Medical Cacmissicn frequently complained of inadequate prepare** 
tion and poor liaison between camp commanders and hospital authorities > 
The Medical Liaison Branch of the Prisoner of War Division attempted to 
clear up these deficiencies through direct! vss and personal conversa- 
tions on the tactical phone® In addition, three to four weeks prior 
to the expected visit of the Mixed Medical Commission to a service corn.-. 
mand, TWX a s were dispatched explaining in detail the procedure to be 
followed and arrangements to be made® 

In accordance with Article 68 of the Prisoner of War Convention, 
the Model Agreement to the Annex of the Convention was used as a guide 
to determine what cases were eligible for direct repatriation or 
hospitalization in a neutral country® This was the major difficulty, 
from a professional standpoint, confronting the Mixed Medical Ccmmi3= 
sion. The Model Agreement was found to be too generalised and its 




application depended upon Individual interpretation,, In an effort 
to v standardize the provisions of the Model Agreement , an agreement 
between the belligerent powers was reached in March 19Jj.h * It was 
agreed that patients suffering iron exudative pleurisy or duodenal 
or gastric ulcers would be repatriated. Further experiences of the 
Mixed Medical C amission revealed that other cases of illnesses -sere 
not always uniformly judged by the various C omissions * Furthermore, 
doubts arose as to whether certain illnesses fell in the categories 
mentioned in the Model Agreement* Actual application of the Model 
Agreement revealed that in son® cases extension of its provisions 
should be made. In the meantime, neutral doctors serving on Mixed 
Medical Commissions in the United States, Great Britain, and in Ger- 
many, drew up a set of standards to lie universally adopted in the 
repatriation of 3 ick and wounded prisoners of war „ In Kerch, 19^5, 
the War Department instructed the U, S„ member of the Mixed Medical 
Caandsslon to apply these standards* Due to the lack of penicillin, 
insulin, biolcgicals and food supplies in Germany, it was recommended 
that certain modifications be made, especially as to those points per- 
taining to osteomyelitis , diabetes, typhus ami malnutrition;, However, 
the defeat of Gennany obviated the necessity of having the revised 
standards adopted* 

In April I 9 J 4 J; , through an exchange of notes between the Department 
of State and the German government, an agreement was reached and the 
War Department was informed that all prisoner of war patients found 
eligible by the Mixed Medical Commission for hospitalization in a 
neutral country would be repatriated directly to Germany,, For purposes 
of record, however, the Mixed Medical Commission in its decisions, con-* 
tinued to classify repatriable applicants as eligible foi' direct repa- 
triation or for hospitalization In a neutral country* 

In order to facilitate the direct repatriation of German sick and 
wounded prisoners and relieve the Mixed Medical Commission of the 
necessity of visiting prisoner patients in general hospitals wh o were 
unmistakably eligible for direct i* 0 patriation, the medical command of 
general hospitals that had been designated for prisoner patients were 
given the authority to certify for direct repatriation all German pris- 
oner of war patients who were obviously eligible due to their permanent 
disabilities * No decisions were mads in the case of prisoner of war 
patients not obviously suitable for direct repatriation under the * 
medical provisions of the Annex* Furthermore, inspection and decision 
by the Mixed Medical Commission was necessary for all questionable 
cases and for those cases suitable for hospitalization in a neutral 
country* Prisoners of war who were not declared eligible by General 
Hospitals were not precluded fran applying for examination by the 
Mixed Medical Commission „ 
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prisoners of mr who had been reject tod by the Commie slots ware 
permitted to submit applications for re=©ica!nis&tion throe; nonths 
after their last examination.:- 

From the activation of the Kixsd Medical Ccsai salon in Rov.-ssber 
1943 to its recall in April 134 5» 7941 German prisoners were examined % 
1015 -we re found eligible for direst repatriations 359 for hospital! ta<= 
tion in a neutral country (who store repatriated directly to Germany) j 
676 were temporarily deferred,, and 6*991 war® rejected n 

A total ©f 1*136 German prisoners of viar found eligible for direct 
repatriation by medieal command? of general hospitals were sent buck to 
Germany -> 

The following is a complete summary of repatriation movements 
bat-wean the United State* end Germany • 

German S&W & PP Repatriated from » Uo So S&1? & PP Repatriated from 
United Statue Germany 



MOVEMENT 


DATE 


s&w 


PP 


MOVEMENT 


GATE 


S&F 


pp 


First 


20 Sep 43 


106 


0 


First 


Oot 43 


14 


0 




30 Sep 43 


56 


. 0 


Second 


Mar 44 


36 


0 


Second 


16 Fab 44 


117 


0 


Third 


Guns 44 


64 


0 


Third 


2 May 44 


194 


1 


Fourth 


Sep 44 


2 U 


0 


Fourth 


23 Aug 44 


38@ 


100 


‘fth 


Jan 45 


461 


0 


Fifth 


29 Deo 44 


694 


0 




Mar 45 


0 


77 




7 Jan 46 


658 


JL 










TOTALS 


2181 


102 






“ioip 


"rT 



Repatriation of si ok and wounded p: « of war ms, si not a oon<= 

tiauous process. Each movement depended upon special agrocmeate be= 
tween the United States sod German governments.; which set forth tlw 
plaoc and date of exchange and the number of prisoners of war to be 

exoh&nged- 



A* stated heretofore p no agreement wee oonousMaetad with the 
Italian government for the activation of Mixed Medical CorK 4 a si one „ 
However* with tho surrender of Italy and with the status oi Ilialy as 
a oo=beUigerent 0 steps were initiated to formulate a policy on the 
repatriation of Italian sick and wounded prisoners of ear. In August 
1944* a policy was established to repatriate all Italian prisoners of 
war who resided in Allied occupied Italy if found eligible on madioal 
grounds g and subject to security measures* if they were 60 years of 
age or ever* or were between 50 and 60 years of age and had completed 
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2 ya&ra of internment, In Deoember 1944* 1339 Blok and wounded 
Italian prisoners of war who own© within the provisions of thin 
poliqy were repatriated* in April 1945* 245 were repatriated and 
in June 1945* 220 were repatriated „ 68/ 

Although the Japanese Government was a signatory of the Geneva 
Convention,, it did not ratify th© treaty and therefore was not bound 
by it® provisions » On 18 December 1941* ths Department of State in- 
formed the Japanese Government that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to apply the provisions of the Convention and 
requested the Japans so Government to express her intentions. On the 
4th of February 1942,, the Japanese Government replied that alia mi 
strictly observing the Geneva Red Gross Convention as a signatory 
State and that although not bound by the Convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war? she would apply its provision® to 
American prisoners of war in its power.. Attempts were mad© to ini- 
tiate steps toward bilateral repatriation moves between the United 
States and Japan.,, but failed-. 

A request was received from Headquarters* Communications Zone* 
European Theater of Operations* U - s ; . Army* Paris* France* on 2 Kay 
1945* requesting that priority for repatriation be given to German 
pri eonere of war possessing coal mining experience, In reply to this 
oonenuni nation* a oable was dispatched on 15 May 1945 V th® War De- 
partment that it was impraotlcsl to return coal miners in quantities 
at that timoo 

On 20 July 1945 a oable was dispatched by the War Doper taunt to 
the Commanding General* U„ 5„ Forces* European Theater,, Paris., Prance,, 
informing him that 4a Carman officer prisoners of war with ooal mining 
experience would embark for Germany on or about 26 July 1946 and that 
approximately 2645 German ncn-ooimiasioned officers and enlisted men 
possessing coal mining experience would be shipped soon,, 69/ 

i«7~ ASF Circular No., 52* 12 February 1945* Section VII 

69/ German and Italian prisoner® of war were processed for repatria- 
tion in accordance with War Department Memorandum 680=45 dated 
26 May 1945* Subjeot; "processing of Prisonars of War and Fro- 
tested Personnel for Repatriation*" and supplemental instructions 
issued by the Office of The Provost Marshal General * This Far 
Department Memorandum was resoinded by the publication of a re= 
vised War Depertmant Memorandum 580=46 dated 15 August 1946* 
Subjeot: "Procedure for Processing and Moving German and Italian 
Prisoners of War and Protected personnel Prom the United States 
to Oversea Destinations 0 " The later directive was broader in 
scope and provided for moving prisoners in addition to their 
processing* and contained a separate section for th© processing 
of Italian Servioe Unit personnel* 
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On 1 August 1944 secret (now unclassified) letter SPX 383.6 
(26 Jul 44)0B-S-SPMGA»M, Subject: Repatriation of* Italian Prisoners 

of War, was published, stating grounds on which Italian prisoners 
would be returned to Italy. 70/ Phis letter authorised the return 
of Italian prisoners of war, subject to the following considerations j 
(1) Who were 60 years of age or over, or between 50 and 60 years of 
age and who had completed two years of internments or (2) Whose 
family conditions in Italy were of 3uoh a nature as to ocsnpel repatria- 
tion on grounds of compassion. 

Written requests for repatriation based on the grounds referred 
to above were submitted by the prisoner to his commanding officer, who 
forwarded them through channels to The provost Marshal General's Office. 
Eaoh application was considered on its merits. Those applications 
which were denied were filed in the Prisoner of War Operations Division , 
and the individual was so informed. Applications approved were forwarded 
to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, "far Department General Staff, for 
soourity consideration. Eaoh application denied by G-2 was returned to 
the applicant. All applications based on grounds of compassion which 
were approved by G-2 were immediately forwarded to the Commanding Gen- 
eral, MTOUSA, for cone ide ration. All applications based on grounds of 
overage which were approved by G-2 were noted for immediate repatria- 
tion. Because of the time consumed in securing clearance from the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and the Commanding General, MTOUSA, a 
negligible number of Italians have been repatriated under the provi- 
sions of the letter referred to above. The first group of Italians 
returned to Italy under the authority of this letter numbered 105. 

This casual detachment of Italian prisoners of war embarked at Hampton 
Roads, Virginia on 19 August 1946 for shipments approximately 247 more 
were approved for return to Italy during the month of September 1946, 

Ih accordance with the well established War Department policy of 
granting preferential treatment to Italian Service Unit personnel, plans 
were formulated in July 1945 to return to Italy during the months of 
August, September and October 1500 members of Italian Service Units 
selected from each unit in the United States. The United States was 
divided into three zones by cervioe oemmands with an equal number of 
Italian Service Units in each zone allocated for these movements. On ' 

12 July 1945 a letter directed service commanders to select and process 
for repatriation Italian personnel from each unit within their respec- 
tive service commands in accordance with the quota indicated us follows: IL 

70/ AGO secret letter, 1 AugustT~l944, subject: "Repatriation of Italian ” 

Prisoners of flar," classification cancelled by AGO letter, 

14 July 1945 

71/ AGO letter, file SF3CMP-M 383.6 (ll July 46) SPMGO, Subject: "Re- 
patriation of Italian Service Unit Personnel^ see also AGO letter, 
file SPXMP°M 363.6 (25 Jul 45) Subject: "Repatriation of Italian 
Service Unit Personnel." 
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First Service Command 9 officers 90 enlisted men 

Second Service Command 2$ officers 2 $Q enlisted men 

Third Service Command 16 officers 110 enlisted men 

This group of five hundred Italian Service Unit personnel embarked at 
Hampton Reads, Virginia, on 9 August 191}$, 

to 27 June 19k$ the commanding generals were directed to select - 
and process for repatriation Italian, personnel frem each unit within 
their respective service ccnmands. This group of five hundred Italian 
Service Unit personnel was scheduled to embark on or about 12 3gptem» 
ber 19 ii$„ 

Plans ware made tint a almHar AGO letter would be published direct- 
ing the Ccamianding General, Ninth Service Ccasnand, to select and pro- 
cess for repatriation $00 members of Italian Service Units within his 
service command. It was contemplated that this group of $00 would em- 
bark on or about 12 October 19U$* 

Almost frem the. beginning of the administration of prisoners of 
war in the United States , requests were received Iron friends and. 
relatives of enemy prisoners held in the United States to yards, the:;: 
into their custody and to permit them to remain in the Baited States 
and to became American citizens. A uniform policy against such in- 
dividual parole into the custody of American citizens was .'adopted,. 
Requests to remain in tile United States were from two categories of 
enemy prisoners f first, enemy nationals} and second, enemy prisoners 
of war who were born csr claimed to have been born in the United States 
and who professed to bo American citizens by reason of such birth-. As 
to the former category, it wae not difficult to establish a policy that 
all enemy nationals' who were captured and brought to the United States 
as a matter of military necessity for internment would, be returned to 
Europe or to Japan without exception. This was the proper course under 
the repatriation provisions of the Geneva Convention and tbs only 
logical course to follow free: the standpoint of national policy.. It 
would have been inconceivable to give to enemy prisoners of war any 
preferential rights as to entry into the United Staten for the pur- 
pose of immigration and naturalisation or any other preferential posi- 
tion simply because they had been captured and brought h re as prisoners 
The same general policy was adopted with regard to soldiers righting in 
the Genoa n and Italian armies who were nationals of other countries 
such as Russia, Polani, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia , France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and other a, 

A slightly more o duplex anrl much more interesting situation pre- 
sented itself with rej^trd to enezqy prisoners who claimed American birth 
and citizenship and who desired to stay in the United States on the 
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strength of that claim. The Provost Whrshal General early adopted the 
view that these persona should similarly be returned under the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention in order not to give thero preferential 
entry into the United States, Inquiry with regard to such a prisoner 
was received from a member of tho United States House of lepreaentatives 
and The Provost Marshal General was requsated to prepared a reply for 
the signature of the Secretary of War. A reply expressing the policy 
that prisoners in this category would be repatriated as soon as 
practicable after the ’cessation of hostilities in Europe 'fas prepared. 

In an entirely separate case - , an attorney in Brooklyn, New York, 
wrote The Provost Marshal General stating that he proposed to bring 
a writ of habeas corpus In a Federal oourt to contest the detention of 
an Italian prisoner of war who, it was claimed-, was born in the United 
States and desired to remain hero , An answer was prepared in general 
terms stating tho War Department policy aa expressed above. However, 
as it wnc obvious that the problem was imminent and would arise in the 
form of a writ of habeas corpus, the natter was presented to Hie Judge 
Advocate General, The Office of The Judge Advocate General maintained 
tho position that it would be unjust for the War Department, or any 
organ of the government, to deny to a person whom It holds in custody 
tho opportunity to prove facts which, if true, would justify his re- 
lease, or to deny to a person claiming American citizenship the chance 
to prove that oitizenahip. Further, said The Judge Advocate General’s 
Office, if a prisoner under these circumstances could prove his conten- 
tions and could prove that ho was compelled against his will to serve 
In the enemy army and that ho abandoned the service of tho enesy at 
tho first opportunity, the United States may, as a matter of law, re- 
lease him and, as a matter of justice, should do so. The Judge* Advocate 
General suggssted an administrative determination by the War Department 
to hear and deterrains such cases. In addition, as it waa known that 
Tho Provost Marshal General did not concur in the view, The Judge 
Advocate General suggested tliat'the matter b© referred to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-l, for the formulation of .a policy. The matter wen 
forwarded to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-l, whose office studied 
the matter, recommended a policy, and. foi'warded the file to th« Chief 
of Staff for approval..- G-l recommended, that a policy be established 
that the Tar Department could, not make an administrative determination 
in caees of this nature, and that it should be left, as a matter 'of 
personal docision as to whether the prisoner should avail himself of 
judicial determination of the ease by way of habeas corpus. Upon, ap- 
proval of this policy, the matter was returned to Tho Provost Marshal 
General to prepare a reply to the attorney for the prisoner consistent 
with that policy. 
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SEGREGATION AND SCREENING OF PRISONERS OF WAR 

The Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, Q=2, played en integral 
part in the prisoner of war program in that a certain percentage of 
all prisoners arriving in this country for internment were transferred 
from ports of embarkation to certain installations located on the 
East and Went Coast for the purpose of interrogation. Upon arrival 
of the prisoners at ports of embarkation* representatives of the 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, requested each prisoner to 
. fill out a questionnaire, While the prisoners were being processed 
and deloused, those representatives, by examining the questionnaires 
filled out by the prisoners, would select a representative group of 
the prisoner's for immediate transfer to their installations. Upon 
arrival at these installations, the prisoners were interrogated and 
from the information received from such interrogations were classified 
into certain groups. Upon completion of Interrogation, the prisoners 
were transferred to permanent prisoner of war camps according to their 
classification. From information obtained from the prisoners who were 
Interviewed , the Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G°2, requested 
The Provost Marshal General' o Office to transfer from prisoner of war 
camps to 0-2 Installations many other prisoners for the purpose of 
interrogation. Similarly, upon completion of interrogation, the3e 
prisoners were classified and transferred to prisoner of war camps 
according to their classification. It is estimated that the influx 
of prisoners transferred Into these installations averaged approxi- 
mately 600 per month. The significant importance of this part of 
the prisoner of war program is expressed in the fact that the Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, continually interrogated pris- 
oners up until the time they were repatriated. It is a known fact 
that the results of the interrogation of prisoners of war aided in 
th© successful prosecution of the war against the enemies. 

In order to promote harmony as far as possible among the pris- 
oners of war and to obtain the maximum work, various memoranda and 
directives were issued from time to time concerning the segregation, 
screening, and interrogation of prisoners of war by the military 
authorities at the camps .72/ Certain camps were established for 
different classifications of prisoners of war, and prisoners were 
transferred to these installations by the commanding generals of the 
service commands upon the recommendation of the camp commanders. 

Soon after the first contingent of prisoners of war had arrived 
in this country for internment, the War Department became aware that 
some of the German prisoners were net true Germans, later developments 

W AGO Letter, 6 February 1944, subject: "Prisoner of War Noncom- 
missioned Officers" 
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proved that many German prisoners were cittaene of allied iiatione who 
had been forced into either the German armed forces or the many labor 
battalions or organizations created by the German government. It was 
soon realized by The Provost Marshal General that the number of German 
prisoners of war who Actually were citizens of allied nations repre- 
sented a potential source whereby those respective nations could obtain 
replacements for their armed forces. In cooperation with the various 
military attaches of the embassies of the allied nations, arrangements 
were made whereby these prisoners were interviewed and scr aned and, 
if qualified, accepted by the military attaches of their respective 
countries and delivered to the custody of representatives of their 
countries. As a result of this program, several hundred German pris- 
oners of war of allied nationalities were returned to the custody of 
representatives of their respective countries prior to the defeat of 
Germany, and those prisoners were used as replacements in the respec- 
tive armed forces. Prior to V-E Day, The Provost Marshal General was 
aware of the fact that the percentage of German prisoners arriving in 
this country for internment who claimed allied citizen© hip ms 5 n- 
creasing greatly. Several months after V-E Day st*ps were taken to 
ascertain the' names of all German prisoners claiming citizenship other 
than German as of 1 March 1938. Upon completion of this program, of 
the total number of German prisoners interned in this oountry, 4942 * 
prisoners were determined to be of oitizenship other than German and 
either actually returned to their respective countries or prepared to 
be so returned . 7}/ 



73/ ASF Circular No. 2 59, 5 July 1945, Part Two 



INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 



Intelligence activities concerning prisoners of war interned 
in the continental United States were largely within the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the companding generals of the service commands 
and of counterintelligence agencies » 

Intelligence activities in prisoner of war camps were carried 
on for two distinct purposes, one of which concerned tho obtaining 
of counterintelligence Information and positive foreign intelligence.. 
This activity was the concern of counterintelligence agencies, ratner 
than of The Provost Marshal General and the service canroanas* Kow^> / 
ever, intelligence relating to plans for escape and to plots to ccsa- 
mlt sabotage or to cause unrest was the concern of The Provost Mar- 
shal General and the service commands. Interrogation of prisoners 
in order to determine their' political beliefs was also a concern of 
The Provost Marshal General „ 

From the beginning of tho establishment of prisoner of vvar camps 
in the continental United States, an intelligence file on each pris- 
oner interned in the installation was created and maintained by the 
intelligence officer of the installation, containing information ob- 
tained from the various sources. 

Counterintelligence, strategical, and tactical intelligence 
activities were managed and controlled by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G**2, War Depertinent General Staff, through the Military 
Intelligence Service.. 
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DEATHS AND BURIALS 

The Prisoner of War Operations Division, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral® s Office, was given the responsibility of reporting ell violeut 
or accidental deaths to the Stats Departnent for transmittal to the 
protecting powers . A change in policy was made when a death report 
was heard by the enemy over ahort-wavo radio prior to the receipt of 
a formal report of death through the protecting power. Thereafter, 
the Prisoner of War Operations Division reported deaths direct to the 
protecting powers by telephone and preliminary letter. Publicity 
regarding tho deaths was hold up pending delivery of this notice to 
the protecting powar. This early notice was followed up by a complete 
report to the State 'Department, which in turn transmitted this informa- 
tion to the protecting power. 

Regulations provided that deaths resulting from escapes or attempted 
escapes, foul play, deaths from violent or unnatural causes, including 
suicides and deaths from unknown causes, would be reported immediately 
by the camp commander to The Provost Marshal General’s Gif ice by tele- 
phone. All such deaths were also to be investigated. A complete re- 
port was wade, and one copy was forwarded to Ths Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’ s Office for review. The findings reported therein wore summarised 
and transmitted to the Department of State for the information of the 
protecting power. The investigation of violent and accidental deaths 
disclosed a number of cases where the deaths proved to b.5 nurdar, and 
court-mar ial action was instituted which resulted in the conviction 
and execution of several prisoners. The first of those cases w *3 the 
Beyer case, in which five prisoners were convicted and executed for 
the murder of a fellow prisoner. Investigations aloo disclosed aoms 
cases of forced suicide, in which the prisoners took it upon themselves 
to conduct a "Kangaroo Court” and pass sentence upon membsrs of their 
own group whom they accused of anti-Nazi tendencies. Prompt disciplinary 
action in the murder and forced auicide eases brought about a complete 
stoppage of incidents of this type. 

Complete records were kept on all cases of violent ana accidental 
deaths. Final reports of investigation were coordinated by the Pris- 
oner of War (^©rations Division with the Safety and Health Branch of 
the then Interrial Security Division of The Provost Marshal General’ s 
Office in order to develop statistics showing trends of industrial, 
military, and agricultural fatalities. This detailed information on 
accidents was used as a basis for furthering safe work practices in 
the use of prisoner of war labor. 

A number of prisoners were shot by guards; some while trying to 
escape; some in altercations; and some unjustifiably. In the latter 
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type of Instance,, the guard usually proved to be a person of Inferior 
caliber. Several directives were Issued regarding the screening of 
guards, 7 Lj and one was issued regarding trial by court .-partial for 
the shooting of a prisoner in a bona fide escape attempt or other 
justified instance. 25/ 

The reporting of normal deaths (or deaths from natural causes) 
to the Department of State for transmittal to the neutral agencies 
and the protecting power was a primary responsibility of the Enemy 
Prisoner of ITar Information Bureau. Nevertheless, in certain instance . , 
The Provost Marshal General's Office was requested by the Department 
of State to furnish a report of investigation of the facts surrounding 
a death by normal cause. It then became the function of the Prisoner 
of War Operations Division to direct the commanding general of the 
service command in which the death occurred to make an inquity into 
the facts surrounding the death, if inquiry had not already been made, 
and to forward a report. Such official report of investigation was 
forwarded to The Provost Marshal General's Office, and a summary there 
of was forwarded to the Special War Problems Division, Department of 
State, for transmittal to the interested neutral aganoy. 

In their Inspection reports, the International Committee of the 
lied Cross, the War Prisoners Aid of the XBS3A, the Rational but ha ran 
Council, and the Rational Catholic Welfare Conference and other 
agencies concerned with the welfare of prisoners of war made reports 
of violent and accidental deaths, as well as deaths from natural 
causes, of which they had been apprised. Such reports, after proper 
clearance by The Provost Marshal General 1 a Office were for /arded to 
the protecting powers for transmittal to the ena;ny governments. 

In Article 76 of the Geneva Convention, It i3 provided that: 
"Belligerents shall see that prisoners of war dying in captivity are 
honorably buried and that the graves bear all due information, are 
respected and properly maintained. 1 * In view of this. Article 76, 
Chapter V, Prisoner of War Circular No. I, 23 September 3.943, pro- 
vided for the honorable burial of all prisoners of war dying in in- 
ternment. It was also provided that full military honors would be 
accorded to deceased prisoners and that the caskets could be draped 
with the decedent’s national flag if available and desired by his 
fellow prisoners. After the defeat of Germany, War Department, regula- 
tions prohibited the display of the Nazi swastika or fascist flags at 
any burial ceremonies. Occasionally, the Prisoner of War' Operations 
Division received requests from relatives of deceased prisoners living 
in the United States that they bo permitted to conduct the burial 
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ceremonies and to provide the final resting place for the deceas'd 
prisoner. In each instance, these requests wore denied 3 and the 
burial ceremonies ware conducted as provided for by prisoner of mr 
regulations. Frequently, reports of burial ceremonies wore forwarded 
by the camp spoke aroan, with photographs of the ceremony taken by the 
United States Army Signal Corps photographers, examined by The Provost 
Marshal General* s Office, and than transmitted through, the protecting 
power or neutral agencies to the relatives of the deceased in enemy 
territory. 

Tabulation of Deaths of Prisoners of War. 

(1) Deaths from Violent or Unnatural Causes: 



German Italia n Japanese 





(a) Suicides 


72 


9 


0 




(b) 'iurdore 


4 


0 


0 




(c) HomiclcScE 


3 


2 


0 




(d) Shootings 

(e) Accidental Deaths : 


40 


2 


0 




(l) Falling trees 


12 


2 


0 




(2) SEtotor Vehicle Accidents 


43 


8 


0 




(2) Brorraicg 


17 


8 


0 




{^) J&scell&neous* 


21 


8 


0 




TOTAL 


212 


39 


0 


(2) 


Deaths fro® JSatural Causes!** 


265 


66 


3.5 


(3) 


TOTAL PEATS IS*** 


477 


105 


15 



* Various industrial and agricultural accidents. 

*•» Includes deaths from wounds received in action outside 
continental United States., A large percentage of deaths 
occurring among the early ahipw-onta of prisoners to the 

United States item of this type. 

*** Numbers are appro;?lmte through 31 August 1945. 




PROOF CF RANK AND STATUS OF ENSM? PRISONERS (F W.R 



Under Article 21 of the Geneva Convention of 1929 it was obliga" 
for the belligerent powers to communicate to one another -he titles r . 
ranks in either of their respective arai.es. The War Department wan i 
niahad by the' State Department with lists of such ranks forwarded by 
the German and Italian governments through their mutual protecting 
power, th9 Legation of Switasorland. After the capitulation of the A:, 
arwiea In North Africa, largo numbers of German arid Italian prisoners, 
were shipped into the United States, and the problem of deterralning t,h» 
various ranks, especially of tho German prisoners of war., become more; 
complex. It was tho policy of the War Department that the ;,rado of i.h 
prisoners held by them and roads lcnown to the United States at the tic ) 
of capture would be recognised as their permanent grade until they wo 
repatriated, provided they had proof of their grade or rank 

The determination cf the ranks of captured Italian prisoners of 
war did not present any appreciable difficulty, but the numerous 
alleged ranks in the German armed forces, and In the many quae i -mi) liar 
German organisations, complicated the situation,. It war also discover* 
or suspected that German commanding officers, a few days before the 
surrender of the Axis forces in North Africa, attempted to create r.on=* 
commissioned officers in "wholesale" lots in order to prevent tie cap- 
turing powers from utilising the labor of many thousands of prisoner 
of war privates. Therefore, It became necessary for The Provost Mar- 
shal General's Office to tighten its policy regarding the recognition 
of German ranks. The German government also attempted to prevent the 
use of German prisoner of war labor by endeavoring to promote many of 
their soldiers during captivity. Since the Geneva Convention was 
silent on the subject of promotion of enemy personnel while in the 
custody of the detaining power. The Provost J&rshal General* 3 Office 
procured tho issuance of a directive which provided that "No evidence 
of promotion of a prisoner which is received by the War D ps.rt.nent 
after the prisoner has come into the custody of the United States or 
previous Allied detaining power, will be recognised by the United Stats 
as accomplishing the promotion of the prisoner of war " 76/ 

A later directive. Issued on 20 January 1945 listed the ranks in 
the German army and the respective pay groups of then© vaic.3 ranks 
as recognised by the War Department . 22 / This circular very, trade ;ip fr« 
the list of ranks which the German government had furnl'ehod co the 
United States in accordance with Article 21 of the Genera Cc creation. 
Instructions were Issued aa to the determination of the rank or grade 
of tho German soldier which was found usually inscribed on page 1 of 

Prisoner of War Circular No. 11, 1943 
77/ Prisoner of War Circular No. 7, 20 January 1945 
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his paybook (soldbuch.) This directive also provided that, in the 
©vent that the paybook (eoidbuch) was not available to ascertain his 
grade, other authenticated documents, evidences, or personal pa; pars 
of the prisoner wight bo considered. After its publication gone 
German ranks were submitted to The Provost Marshal General* a Office 
which did not appear in this, circular. At that time, the policy of 
the War Department was t,o submit the alleged rank or title to the 
Military Intelligence Service for a literal translation ard estimate 
of the equivalent rank. On the receipt of this information, ihe 
Provost I&rshal General' s Office usually accorded the equivalent 
rank determined to the prisoner of war in question. 

After D-Day in Normandy, the United States Armed Forces captured 
numerous German personnel who claimed various ranks as members of 
Civilian or serai -military German organizations, each as t*r: German 
State Railways, German Railroad Surveillance Service, German Border 
Patrol, German Customs Service, German Merchant Marine, the 
"Waff on SS" (Armed Elite Guard) and the "Allegemelne SS." When Gor- 
man prisoners belonging to these various organisations wore received 
in the United States, it was found that, in some instances, they had 
been accorded various ranks as noncommissioned and commissioned 
officer prisoners of war. After their internment in the Cnitec States , 
The Provost Marshal Gsneral's Office determined that these ranks had 
not beer, communicated to our government in accordance with Article 21 
of the Geneva Convention, and it was decided that these prisoners 
would be held, treated, and required, to perform labor as prisoner of 
war privates. 

It was later discovered that many German prisoners of war claiming 
noncommissioned officer status had false documents purporting to prove 
their ranks. On 1 April 1945, a TWX was dispatched to all service cor. 
mauds stating that all German prisoners who claimed noncommissioned 
officer status must produce proof of their status by a soldbuoh or 
other official document of the German Army or Navy. A scroaning of 
many German prisoners of war who claimed noncommissioned officer statue 
pursuant to this TTiX di sclosed that thousands of them d id > s ot have 
adequate proof of their noncommissioned officer status and, consequently . 
they were reclassified as prisoner of war privates. All enemy documents 
which were not deemed sufficient to certify to the rank of tho prisene? 
were Invalidated. 

• Articles 19 through 24 of the Geneva Red Cross Convention of 1929 
contained general provisions for the identification of enemy personnel 
entitled to protected status upon capture. The Provost Marshal Genara.. 
took the position that the recognized Red Cross certificates of enemy 
protected personnel status would be a linen certificate preferably em- 
bossed according to Article 19 of the Geneva Red Cross Convention and . 
conforming to samples of such certificates furnished to w government 
by the enemy governments through the protecting powers. 
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It the cwaEer of 1943, there wan established a Medical Liaison. 
Branch of tho Prisomr of War Operations Division, with officer per- 
sonnel detailed from '(’he Surgeon General* a Office. It- ran ana of 
the functions of thi • ifedical Liaison Brand: to detaraiij > those 
prisoners of war who uero entitled to protected status and to decide 
whether tho lied Cross medical certificates:' held tv ths prisoners 
were authentic. 

Under Article 9 of the Geneva Rod Cross Convention,, medical per- 
sonnel who were functioning as litter t savers at the tlsto of their 
capture, and who had received special instruction in that capacity, 
were entitled to protected status provided they had the necessary 
documentation . However, the Par Department took a firm position with 
regard to prisoners claiming protected statue ao auxiliary litter 
bearers because of the likelihood that those certificates rare Indis- 
criminately issued by the German nil: tary authorities to their regular 
combat soldiers. As a result, very few German prisoners of war were 
accorded protected personal status e.s Utter bearers, aval then only 
when they ctmlu prove beyond a reasonable doubt that they were ful- 
filling the functions of litter bearers e.t the time they trere captured. 

It soon bocurca apparent that documentary proof of many claimants 
for protection was lacking. Some of the eneny personnel bad lost their 
papers; in other cases documentary proof vras confiscated. in battle, 
•ao.nes , in England, or at ports of embarkation. This action was dif- 
ficult to control, e'-en if it was a violation of Article 2 jl (c) of 
tho Red Crons Convention. It unquestionably made the status of pris- 
oners of war claiming protected status uncertain. It also beoamo 
apparent that many fraudulent certificates were presented e.a bom 
fid® certificate.'). It was decided that all documentary proof should 
bo inspected by a competent officer and certified by The Provost 'ife.r- 
shal General's Office before protected status could be accorded. A 
system of inspection of certificates was initiated and s seal to otn^ 
toss bona fide certificates was established. Auxiliary certificates 
nere not honored since practically every soldier had one. 

In July, four medical officers toured prisoner of me Installa- 
tions throughout the nine service commands and approximately 3,500 
German prisoners claiming protected status were screened ?.nd trior- 
viewed. • Approximately 1,925 ware found to have authentic docusantary 
proof and were certified an protected personnel and their certificates 
embossed with aa approp-iaie seal and notation. This personnel was 
assigned to the immediate professional care and administration of Ger- 
man prisoners of war. 

Following tho invasion of France in June, 1944, and Germany in 
1945, approximately 2,500 additional prisoners of war claiming pro- 
tected personnel status were transferred to the Unitec Statoe. Be- 
cause of the Increased number of wounded prisoners of war also trans- 
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forrod to the United ttatos and ijocguso of the increased damnd for 
qtialifiod protoctod porsomial by installations specifically designated 
for tho care of old: and "ounded prisoners, oopocie lly the two pris cao r 
of trar percral hospitals, intensive screening was undertaken to chock 
the docurratary ovidcnco necessary for certification. Iho individual 
claimants! r?ero personally evaluated as to ability, nodical tnoalodco ^ 
nodical skill, and coopcratlvonoss . 

In. tlie aoroonin^ of nodical officers P sincere efforts roro mdo 
through personal Interview to aocorbain profoaoional ability and 
skill. Iho actual certification as protected personnel, hocrovcr, 
could only be aceosaplialiod upon presentation of documentary ovidonco 
ao proscribed by tlio Geneva Rod Cross Convention. In ermy instances, 
bona fide physicians and radical corpanon had to bo rejected as pro- 
tected personnel bocttuao of lack of aociicotitary proof, -aio to tfco 
diro ohorta^o of protected porocnnol in Uio oorvico commds, rary 
rejected protoctod porGonrol claimant 3 iraro utilicod in professional 
duties after they had been screened and Iiad shoem the accessary 
knocrlod^o , shill, and sense of oooporativonooGo 13ut thoir stafeis 
ttG 3 'chat of pri3onoro of war and not of protoctod poraoonol. 

* 

/•c of 31 J>ucntit lOdG, approiiirmtely G,r>00 officers and enlisted 
prisoners of ear had been screened, of this nuabor, dCD CQEnissicood 
officers and 5,372 enlisted non T.-oro cortifiod, and 136 c credo dared 
offieoro and 2, OSS onliotod non xsero rojootod an protected personnel. 
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FTJBLIC REUTI0J1S 



At tlto beginning of the prisoner of war program very little 
inf or mat ion regarding pri Conors of war tree published except a few 
press release* prepared by the 73ar Department „ Visits to pri sonar 
of war cuiips in the United states by representatives of the prose 
wore not encouraged, principally because it was believed necessary* 
in compliance with Article 2 of the Geneva Convention* to protect 
prisoners of war from public ourlosity, All visits to oeaps by 
representatives of the press had to be. authorised by the War Depart- 
ment and oanp conaaiider* were instruoted to aAii.lt the press only upon 
not! float! on from the Tiar Deparhuaat Bureau of Public Relations that 
the vi eit was so authorised* In no event were civilian photographers 
or wousn reportor* admitted in the camps. All photographs had to be 
taken by military personnel* All copy and photographs* including 
captions to gc with photographs* bath for looal and national media* 
were reviewed by the War Department Bureau of Public Relations and 
the Provost Marshal General >t office prior to publication, prisoner 
of war of fap ooGunsuiufU's could clear for publication without referor.oe 
to tho War Departt^ant in Washington only' news releases announcing 
availability of prlsorert of war fer contract labor* conditions 
under which pri sonars of war worked s details jf contracts executed » 
and information concerning escapes and apprehensl on« , 

Members of the press could not interview prisoners or publish 
any perecnal information about, individual pri sonar a except with the 
specific persdsaion of the War Department. Ar ti elec ociltl Include 
descriptions of priocnar of war camps but details of tho guard pro- 
tection system cculii not bo published. Articles and photographs 
could reveal activities and employment of prisoners both inside 
and oufcsida tho oaap but could not contain reference to nationalistic 
customs and insignia within prisoner of war samps, Representatives 
of information uadi a wore not permitted to travel on prisoner of war 
trains* although r-enbors could write articles about prisoner of war 
trains from itaterlal gathered through intorviews with Aruy officers 
responsible for tho conduct of these trains* subject to clearance 
by the 7*ar Department Bureau of public Relations, 

AS eoon as the number of pri corners in this country became 
substantial* public interest increased proportionately. The mare 
fact that so little first hand information was permitted to appear 
in ti» press tended to intensify public curiosity on the general 
subject and the Provost ifctrsbal General’ s office experienced a 
Steady iuoroase in the receipt of inquiries from siombara of Congress 
end the general public regarding all phases of prisoner of war ad- 
uinistrati on. Requests for permission for representatives of the 
press to visit prisoner of war coaipa alto increased, Tlie first in- 
quiries from tho public regarding pri sonars of war wore concerned 
primarily with their availability for labor* oost of their labor* 




the uanmer in which they were paid, whether they covld be purolod to 
to the custody of individuals for work or other purposes, and re- 
lated questions, As the number of prisoners shipped to this country 
neared the hundred ti-ousand jiArk, the put- lie became mere interested 
in the general treatment of the prisoners, the type of food they 
received, the type of quarters given to them, the recreational 
privileges aueorded then, whether they could remain in the United 
States and become oitiseae, w» mother they could marry American women, 
Kid whether the persistent ru mors concerning their coddling wore true. 

The Majority of tho criticism directed toward the prisoner of 
war program concerned the alleged coddling of prisoners, particularly 
the "Hsaiflc" Humors of ooddllng were persistent throughout 1044 and 
early 194b and for a tiae becado a subject for various radio aosa- 
meat a tors and newspapers of the mors sensational variety „ flash of 
these reports was investigated carefully and correct information was 
disseminated to the public not only through the newspapers but by 
letters mitten to individuals by the War Department, In few in- 
stances were charges of coddling substantiated. 

The public criticise of the War DepartmenV a prisoner of war 
program was based on several factors, and Is not without explanation. 
First, in the early stages, the ?;ar Department treated enemy pris- 
oners well ~ undoubtedly bettor tlian the minimum requirements of 
the- Genova Convontion - because that action was our treaty obli- 
gation untie r the Convention, wcb conaistar.t with American principles, 
und was doomed advisable in view of the numbers of American* held 
by the en»sy a The faot of this decent treatment leaked out-, and 
being sevii -secret and clotted in aystery, was oxaGgerated both 
innocently and in some cases, apparently, laalioiously, until it 
assumed the proportions of "coddling* and "pamper! eg," Feasibly a 
nore forthright publioity policy would have avoided much of the 
criticism,, but in thu days of US5 and early 1944 it was deemed 
proper not to publicise our prisoner of war program in order to 
protect Americana in German and Japanese hands. A survey of the 
critioal letters shows that man*- Auer i can* failed to grasp the oca- 
neoti on between oi-wr decent treatment of Cer-ana and Gor.-an treatment 
of Ai-ierioane* and shows further tliat the publio generally accepted 
aiij contortion or exaggeration of fact as truso 

Xn audition to the general critic! an from the public regarding 
the treatueat of prisoners of war, some dissatisfaction was expe- 
rienced regarding the War Department* e policy oonassming praas ro= 
leases on this subject. The requirement that all local and national 
oews items concerning prisoner* of war be cleared by the Ear Deport- 
ment Bureau of public Relations resulted in unnecessary delays in 
fclie publication of these stories. Several incidents occurred 
where newspapers widoh were oocLplying with the Soda of T-erM>..e 







Practice* were scooped by other newspopora who did not abide by 
tide code, Thu,# difficulty* together with the War Department » ■ 
desire to ere cur a ;;o representative# of the press and other media 
to visit prisoner of war oaape and publish articles o entwining 
true facts, resulted in a bas*o change in the public relations 
policy. 

Beginning early in 1S46„ representatives of local information 
aedia war# permitted to si ait prisoner of ear ca^ps upon axrthori- 
nation by either the Tar Department Bureau of Public Relations or 
uer vie* oomoaoftd public relations officer, The eeuoe regulation was 
applied to oiviliaa photographers representing local information 
media, Also* at the discretion of the ©sup commander,, women Kilters 
and photo (-raphe ro wer« admitted to any portion of the stockade 
selsoted by the o»ap oomaander and previously policed* provided 
proper and adequate escorts accompanied then. In order to remove 
the delay'# for clearance which the prior system had incurred,, 
public relations officers of service cotuuand headquarters wore 
authorised to release ortiolea and photographs Intended for publi- 
cation in local newspapers or periodicals. 

In addition to t!d s ©liange in policy re~ardln£ clearance of 
articles, tho War Depart xmt made & further attempt to educate the 
public rocardin^ prioonors of war before the prisoners arrived in 
any particular locality ,78 / It was directed that* prior to the 
oetablishrr.Dnt of any boss or branch pri aonor of war camp, an of- 
ficer familiar with prisoner of war matter# would visit tho oou- 
uurdty who*-# the prisoner of war camp wus tc be located, Newspaper 
editors, town or city officials* and con-unity lenders :»ire Jitter- 
viewed and appropriate preo# releases wore prepared, i'he advance 
officer stressed that prisoners wore camlAig to the community at the 
reqiwst of hiio local citisens. He atte/jpbed to acquaint the public 
with the statu# of prisoner# while they were in the co.uJunity, the 
manner in wkioh they would be housed* clothed, worked* ana fed, and 
that the polio; of tho United States in the treat-ont of prisoners 
was to adhere to the terms of the Qe«rtvw Con 'es-tlon whiob was a 
part of the supreme law of the land. Also, it was explained that, 
before a private contractor would be permitted to employ prisoners, 
the contractor would hove to obtain from the War Hanpower C<vooio*i an 
a oortificata that civilian labor was not available, 

la addition to relaxing the restriction# on visits to prisoner 
of war camps by representative# of the press* an active campaign 
launched to persuade oorfcain outstanding writers for well known 

78/ Circular J»o« lob, i Kay 1945 , Ssoulon Vlii 





periodicals tc visit the camp* in order to obtain raatorlal and 
prepare articles v/iii oil would off sob the report* and articles 
prepared by sensationalists merely on the bani* of rumors and 
falfty reports, Serviae ooc/miuid ar.d camp of floors wu.ro 02 c cur- 
ated to Auuros* local organisations,, such as the Bctary and 
Xiwonis Clubs,) in order to present the true fact* about the War 
Department’* prograc^ 

I ho frevost Ifarshal General held a press eciiference In 
E'ebruary 1245, and wrote an article which was published in the 
American her our/, in Ijay l$4S t . to explain the War Department 
po"lTo;~ vmlh regard to prisoner# of war t Tbs Aesarioaii Sfiarcury 
article was widely read and answered aanj ia^viFloV wim on had 
arm flo-i in the adnd of the public, 

A review of several folders containing many hundred* of 
press reports and editorials indicates that criticism reached 
It* fcitjjU point during December ci XSM when the GoraAsa* were 
ludeing substantial pro;',roa# in the aounter^of fenai re In France 
and when the stories of the Go r tan aero nl ties were be sinning 
to bo current, but that af uo.r the Tier Department publicity show- 
in;; ths trvo facts and the steps that were taken to correct im- 
proper cituaticno, tho public preBis vindicated the liar Department 
prc*;rari In the majority of iafcav editorial*. Noteworthy anon® t3:a 
favorable comr3Jib wa« an editorial whioh appeared in the Washington 
Poet on 12 July lSiS, which wae vary favorable to the fact uhab thV 
■’revest T&trshal ficnorftl’o Office maintained strict adherence to t\j» 
Ckfixva Convention* 99/ 

the Inspector General mu called upon to tiaJce invest! cations 
and rsporte of specific instance* In tl<* priesner of war aduinls- 
tration such ao the mass escape of twenty-five Gorman prisoners 
of wer fru.', Prisoner of War Caup e fapac,© Park, Arison* „ 

TIa invest! gati ng officer oocoluded ti*at the allocations 
^ed# by Ur, iriaobeU sad ctl»r# that prisoners of war wr* b«ir- 
papered la the Suited States were net substantiated by the facts 
disoiowd in the InneetiGaUca, 

Tiiu House of Bepreseutafrivos# floauiittee on Hilitsxy Affairs, 
toad co tod a*i laveatt ^ati o c. or the War Department 1 * prisoner of 
war activities as port of its investi^fttioa of the "Atlessal war 
effort* The Coami tteo surveyed the situmtica t»j> scano of taking 
fceefcij'.yny aud ooasiderin.*, viw. observations of Ito occrsdiceu a-w 
trained sweats. Two report* were published by that CoMmifctoe, 
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tho firsh TieiB£ House Report Ko» lCi£ t , Z'tK c«*£r««s - seonnd 
Cession* dated 50 Kcwenber l!>44, This pa pert revl.e* 9 <S the Iftr 
Dsperfejenh* s detention of nneioy pri tenor e and mde part* nan t 
ooisusnbs on certain parti culor oo»i ps* Although reporting a f»T 
tvsbar-oes in wluoh treatment of prisoner* was fcao good,, fete Ook- 
nibtee concluded; 

"Ib» provision* of the Geneva Convention of 192C 
are obviously boiag oarried out to the letter and it 
la veil Indeed that such 1* tne ga«e„ since the a lightest 
deviation therefrom on our part would instantly reeilt in 
nor* tbwa retaliatory Measures on tie part of our enable* 
a.gait *t Aierlo aa pule oner* of war in their head* „ £uoh a 
confcjjigeac./ uuet act be overlooked for » single instant,''' 

The Couuiittee also reviewed the facts as eloaeiy a* it oovCLd 
with regard to tie position of American prisoners of war in the 
hands of the eu#££', Later* after heari:^« at will oh War Degortnent, 
State Department,, and Aweri can Red erase personnel testified, the 
Cotwitbee published House Report !7o 0 V2&* V3tU Ccrgrees* First 
Sefsion* dated 12 June 1945, this report revieved the teeticoj^r 
and uonoluritd that confueicm existed between prisoner of war oanpa 
and political luternuo ctvq* in Germany ana tiat mny people- 
thought that Arerioan prisoners of war in Getting were given ti» 

•a , to brutal truatrcemfc t/at pcliiioai prisoners were accorded, Tie 
Caarattce pointed out that the Geneva Convention ws, under our 
Constitution., jars cf the r^prewe lav of the land which could not 
legally ho abrogated* end continned;. 

State Dapu.rti.ent has attested that the Arry has 
•uneceied In ’adhering wr;, oloealy to the Geneve. Conven- 
tion** Tie Ar^’s own su^ifttion* in the word* of the 
Assistant tJ» Provest . jars'isl General, tfhe 1* responsible 
for prisoners of war Ar this country, i*; "Co do net 
oc.ddlo prisoner* 6* war* gut wo treat the,* 1 airly and 
Xiriuly 

t! For us to treat with undue harshness tiio Germans it 
cur lifted* would be to adopt tine llaxi pr i^oiplc of hostages, 
Tiia particular ^.ea held by us are not ii*c*»*ari 1;. the ones 
wtiO ill-treated our .uen in Ger.tan prison oa>**p«. To pwlsh 
cne iiuui for what uintbst isn dosio is not an bsrioat 
principle - 

K Tho policy sMob ha* Leon followed has clearly paid 
large diriueads.. The Red Cro*c ha* declared that t >us 
Uulted Stater Attac’* ^ faithfully living up to the Geneva 
C enverti ca , 5sae crabbed Led Crccs authorltia s to darjwid 
nai^' things lu hard-pressed eneuy no»»;tri«* which wo right 




not. cthinrisa Itave boen able tc obtain , Goutoaaderi Abroad 
ii&vo stated that reports reaching German soldiers to the 
effoqt tliat we are traatir^i prisoners fairly .> in apite of 
what their officer) told tjiecj -were a -roat factor in 
breaking down tlis morale of Geruan troop* «unu waking then 
willing «»©» oa^er o to aurre ntiar So pronounced waa till* 
ei'faot that General sUenhower had sofa-conduct passes 
drooped fay the cdllionn over eneisy linen,, pr<cdii«i, treat- 
ment In accordance with the prof 1 alone of the Cenava Con- 
ventions tad fchoee prmniaea not seen true, and believed* 
siotory would have been slower and harder „ and a far greater 
number of American a kil led* 01 




PRISONER OF WAR INFORMATION BUREAU 



Mi c e ion . 

Article 77 of the Geneva Convention of 1929 requires, that 
upon the utbreak of hostilities, e&oh of the belligerent poworo 
•xft well as. the neutral powers which have received belligerents 
aha?, 1 institute an official Information Bureau for prisoners of 
war within their territory. Each of tho powers are required to 
Inform its Information Bureau of the oaptur© of prisoners giving 
all information available regarding identity and official address 
to whioh families may address mil to the prisoners. The Information 
Bureau is required to furnish this information immediately to the 
interested powors. The Information Bureau is also oharged with 
replying to all Inquiries about prisoners of war and shall maintain 
complete records (returns) with respeot to internments, transfers, 
releases upon parole, repatriations, o- r capes, stays in hospitals, 
deaths, and other information inoident to the administration of 
individual prisoners. The Information Bureau is further charged 
with the responsibility of receiving all objects of personal use, 
valuables, letters, pay vouchers, identification marks, etc., be- 
longing to individual prisoner of war and transmitting them to the 
countries interested upon the prisoner u s repatriation, death, or 
osoape. 

Org anisation . 

War Department Training Ciroular No. 7S, dated 29 December 1941 1 f 
established the Prisoner of War and Alien Enemy Information Bureaus ' 
under the jurisdiction of The Provost Marshal General. These bureaus 
were organised as part of the Information Branch, Aliens Division, of 
The Provost Marshal General ' s Office, It was originally set up in 
the National Guard Armory in Washington, D. C., oooupying 20,650 square 
feet of floor space , Its personnel at its inception consisted of seven 
offioers and thirty- three civilians. As the work load increased, 
personnel strength was inoreasod to a peak of nineteen offioers and 
one hundred seventy-cine oiviliane on 30 June 1944, Although the 
maintenance of personnel reoords was nomally a responsibility of 
The Adjutant General, it was determined that The Provost Marshal 
General, having beon delegated with prisoner of war responsibilities, 
wus the logioal offioe to maintain the Information Bureau. As 
Theaters of Operations were established in the field, Branoh Prisoner 
of War Information Bureaus were established in the various theaters 
by the Theater Provost Marshal General. 
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Initially* the Information Bureau «ts organised in four 
principal ieotlon' ’s(l) tho Alien Enemy Seotlon dealing with alien 
®aomies interned, under executive orders of tho 'resident and those 
held in theaters 0 - operations under authority of the thsaW 
commanders g (2) Enemy Section dealing with enemy prisoner* of 
war j (3) American Military Section dealing with Amor i can prisoners 
of war in enemy hands j (4) Aaerioan Civilian Section handling the 
records of Amerloan civilians interned in enemy countries. 

On 1 July 1942 it booa.no aooeaaary to establish the Property 
Section to handle the personal property of enemy prisoners ° 

On 1 March 1945 the Information Branch was moved to the 
Munitions Building where it occupied space adjacent to the other 
offices of The Provost Marshal General, On 4 June 1943 the non* 
of the Aliens Division was changed to tho Prisoner of Ear Division, 
and the Information Branch was designated as the Information Bureau. 
By this time increased war activities had provided more prisoners of 
war and it was apparent that further expansion of the Information 
Bureau would be necessary. 

Under authority of Army Service Forces Circular 64, dated 
21 September 1943, the Property Section of the Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau was transferred from Washington, D, C. to Fort 
George G. Meade, Maryland, It became apparent that the Prisoner 
of War Information Bureau would need to set up directory aervt.ce 
for prisoner of war saall *. ioh was arriving in larger quantities 
than had been expected, thus creating a tremendous backlog In the 
Office of Censorship. On 1 March 1944 a German Postal Unit was 
established at fiearne, Texas, for the purpose of giving directly 
service to all German prisoner of war mail including parcel poet,. 

On 1 March 1944 the Italian Postal Unit was established at 
Fort George 0. Meade, Maryland, to give directory servioe to all 
mail addressed to Italian prisoners of war. This notion was taken 
to relieve the eerlous backlog of undellTerabls prisoner of war 
mail held by the New fork District Postal Censor. Prior to that 
time tho District Postal in addition to oensoring all prisoner 
of war mall had been responsible for its dispatch. 

In compliance with Anqy Servioe Forces Circular 195, dated 
26 June, 1944 z/ the Enemy Seotlon of the Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau wan transferred from Washington to Fort George G, Meade, Mary- 
land, as t. fourth Class Installation under the juris ’lotion of The 
Provost Marshal General. This action was taken to relieve tho 
situation created by the increasing difficulty in obtaining civilian 
personnel. The installation was staffed by a detachment of American 
officers and enlisted men, supplemented by members of the Italian 



2/ ASF Circular 193, dated 26 June 1944. 
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Scrvioo Belt. In moving oh© Raemy Seat ion to Fort George 0 V Mead©, 
Maryland, it treuis.'arrod all informational activities pertaining to 
enemy personnel to that point, with th« exception of alien anomies 
whioh ws.B retained in the Munitions Building in Washington, It was 
necessary to retain the alien enemy record© in Tiaehingbon in order 
to keep those records available for ready reference by the Department 
of State, the Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the protecting powers and other interested agencies » 

On 11 December 1944, by order of The Provost Marshal General ^ the 
Prisoner of War Information Division of which the Information Bureau 
had been a brtunoh, wae abolished. Two divisions wer® created to handle 
th® Information Bureau activities. The American Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau became a separate Division for the purpose of 
handling all information concerning American prisoners of war and 
civilian interne ae. held by the enemy o The Enemy Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau likewise became a separate Division with head 
quarters at Fort George G. Moado, Maryland, Its activities pertained 
solely to enemy personnel held by -the United States. The original in- 
format ici bureau and the two subsequent divisions at all times main- 
tained the eioeoat coordination with the Department of State, the 
American Rod Cross, and the International Red Cross. Items of general 
information pertaining to American prisoners of war held by the enemy 
were dis leninated through the medium of the Rad Cross Bulletin which was 
sent monthly to the next of kin of oach reported American prisoner of 
war. , The American Red Cross furnished the- American Information Bureau 
with information copies of all inquiries sent and received by th® Red 
Cross pertaining tc Amsrioca civilians who were interned by th© onea$r. 
The Depa-’tmont of State furnished th® Amerio&a Information Bureau with 
copies of all letters, telegrams, and cables received by the State 
Department concerning American prisoners of war and civilian internets. 
In the field of weeny information, a complete exchange of information 
was maintained with the Special Tfar Problems Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Swiss legation, acting as Protecting Power, and 
the International Red Cross. The War prisoners 4 Aid of the Young 
Men * s Christian Association and other relief organisations ooopsratod 
by furnishing information both as to American prisoner is held by the 
enemy and ee to enemy prisoners. 

The huge task of breaking down long lists of names received by 
cable, preparing individual files and rooords, obtaining all possible 
information and disseminating that information to next cf kin of th* 
prisoners of war required th© installation of labor-saving devioos 
and equipment. Strip files, photostats, eddressogn-phiB, automatic* 
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typewriters interoffice o oanau n 1 eat i on system and other labor 
sr ?ing devices were developed bo that by the time the peak ■was 
reached :.n April 1946 names and information received were reported 
to the interested parties without delay c From the date of its 
organisation to YJ-Day over BUS ,000 pi sea? of sail wore disps.tch.od 
by the American and Enemy Information Bureaus „ 

Reports to the International Red Cross end the Pro tooting Power 

The Enemy Prisoner of VSar Information Bureau was required to 
report to the International Red Cross and the Protecting Power the 
fall name,, and such additional information as would enable the 
proper identification of an enemy national in United States custody p 
This normally inoluded name,, rank D serial number* location, date and 
place of birth, and name and address of next of kin. It wac found 
early in the war fchut name, rank and serial number were not suffix 
oient to enable the identification of German and Italian prisoners 
of war e In addition f any change of status of a prisoner of war or 
an interned enemy alien was likewise reported, such as transforms/ 
admissions to and discharges from hospitals 0 4/ In oaae of death f> 
date, placo a and cause thereof o 6/ The Bureau also reported to the 
International Red Cross and tlie Protecting Power the nemos of enemy 
nationals repatriated or exchanged end the names of American nation- 
als, both prisoners of war and civilian internees, who died while 
in enemy custody or who were repatriated, exchanged* or otherwise 
returned to United States controls 

It also- transmitted, through the medium of the International 
Red Cross and the Protecting Power for delivery to United States 
national* in enemy hands, messages, legal documents, certificates 
of rank 9 notice of awards and citations, and certificates of pro~ 
tested personnel status o 

The full name and identifying information of enemy dead die® 
covered on the field of battle, as provided in Article 4 of the Red 
Cross Convention, were transmitted t §/ 

Reports .‘rout the International Red Crocs and the Protecting Power 

The Prisoner of War Information Bureau received from the 
International Red Cross and the Protecting Fbwer reports of th® 
capture or apprehension of American prieor.ora of war and Amerio&n 
civilians by the enemy, giving sufficient identification data which 

J7 *to, iMG 'FoST’No 7 93, Control 3ymbol MOA-37, T January 1944 ^ 

"Monthly report of transfer" 

4/ WB P H1G Form No<, 92, Control Approval Symbol KGA~36, 1 January 

1944, ^Admissions*' 

5/ WD t , AGO Form Ho 0 19-48, 14 Julia 1944 "Death Certificate 
X/ Artiole 4 £ . Red Cross flonventioao 




normally was cams 0 rank and aerial numbers Reports as to wounds 
received, health,, welfare, legal documents and death certificates 
on American nationals dying in enemy hands and reports of dead 
discovered on the field of battle, as provided in Article 4 of the 
Red Cress Convention were received by the Bureau,, as were reports 
on camp conditions, conducted as a result of Inspections made by 
representatives of the International Red Cross and th® Protecting 
Power o 

While the Geneva. Convention specifically dealt with prisoners 
of war, eaeh of th t belligerents involved in World War II agreed 
to apply the standards of treatment provided for prisoners of war 
to interned civilians* to estsnfi free mailing privileges to thorn, 
and to provide for the reporting to their government as to their 
status, location and health in the souse manner as provided for 
prisoners of war<> 

Reports from the Protecting Power were received via th® State 
Department « 

Reports from the International Red Cross, particularly those 
relating to original report of capture,, and subsequent transfer, 
death, replies to inquiries ae to the location and welfare of in-= 
dividual** were received by cable, confirmation copies were fo re- 
warded try air mail* or by mi ore film sent air malic 

Cables relating to American nationals were sent collect from 
Geneva, Switzerland,* A fund *ns made aval, lab la to the United States 
Military Attache in Switzerland to cover the cost of cables receiv- 
ed in Switzerland and originating in enemy countries relating to 
American nationals „ The oode name of “PXWAR” was established for 
the Prisoner of War Information Bureau , Cables to Geneva relating 
to American nationals were sent prepaid, those relating to the 
enemy were dispatched "collect," 

Batany Prisoners of War 

The Enemy Prisoner of War Information Bureau was charged with 
th® War Department's responsibility under Article* Tf of the Geneva 
Convention with respect to enemy prisoners of war in United States 
custody* This included their initial report of capture, subsequent 
transfer, repatriation* death and replies to all inquiries 0 

Close cooperation was maintained with the Headquarters, Italian 
Service Units, Department of Juatioe, Office of Ihe Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G~2„ District Postal Censor, Protecting Power, Interna- 
tional Red Cross, Office of Strategic Servioes? ,*nd State Department, 

Upon the transfer of the Enemy Section to Fort George Go Meade, 
Maryland, authorized American personnel consisted of 11 officers. 
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60 •nils ted men* ?nd 2 civil lane.. In addition* 165 members of an 
Italian Service Unit* who had been specially selected for their 
clerical and typing ability* were assigned. As the need for 
additional personnel arose „ eligible Italian officer prisoners 
of war were interviewed and seleoted for assignment to the Italian 
Service Unit Detachment at Fort Meade. A*' of VE-Day* personnel 
consisted of 11 Amorioan officers* 60 American enlisted men* 4 
American civilians, 174 Italian officers, and 116 Italian en- 
listed ia«s, Italian Service Unit personm 1 were under the juris- 
diction of the Third Service Command for adL inlet ratire purposes* 
the Bureau being the using aervioe* The his ory of the Italian 
Service Units is covered in the chapter on "Prisoner of War 
Operations ,® 

Detail* of Italian personnel* varying in site from 30 to 100 9 
were dispatched daily for night work in the American Prisoner of 
War Information Bureau* Munitions Building* Washington* D. C* 

Because of limited spans available in the Sn emy Bureau at Fert 
Meade and in order to assure maximum production during peek 
periods* it beoamo nooessary to work night shifts at various 
times by the shx^tir-g ci personnel from one duty to another*. 

A visible alphabetical index, of all enemy prisoners of ■war 
in United States oustody was currently maintained * »h«5wirg name* 
rank* internment serial number* and location* A oroaa^reference 
file wa;» kept numerically by interment serial number against the 
name* In addition* a ffll^file on each prisoner was maintained* 

This contained one copy of the basic personnel record* PHG Form No„ 

2 or 2^1* together with oopies of any correspondence ^elating to 
the particular prisoner.^ 

The reporting of the ini tial oapture of enemy prisoners of war 
was decentralised to the European or Pacifio Theater whenever 
possible. The availability of a representative cf the Protecting 
Power and the International Red Cross Delegate in the theater was the 
determining faotor in making reports direct by the theater or in 
forwarding reports to Washington shore they were cabled to Geneve* 
Swltserl and 

The procedure for reporting enemy prisoners of war to the 
International Red Cross and Protecting Power varied somewhat accord- 
ing to the theater of capture.. Name* rank,, internment serial number* 
date and place of birth* and name and address of next of kin were 
communicated either by list* microfilm or oable* The name, rank 

JTWdT PMG Pom Mo,, 2. Sbeoember 194 jU ; w Baalo Personnel"^© o or3T~””~ 
(Allen Enemy or Prisoner of War)®* and WD» PMG Fern So* 2«1* 

11 March 1944* "Prisoner of War Preliminary Reoord >® PMG 
Form Ho» 2 was a fingerprint oard similar to that used by 
th© Federal Bureau of Investigation* Form 2-1 was similar to 
PMG Form 2 exoept that the top of the face of the form carried 
detailed biographical and military data.. 




aad serial number o /.* German and Italian prisoners of war was in- 
sufficient to enabl>'. identification by the respective governments . 

For all prisoners oi war In custody in continental United States, 

FMG Pom No. 2 was executed in triplioate. One oopy remained in 
the oatic files where the prisoner of weir was located, one oopy was 
sent to the Enemy Prisoner of 7>ar Information Bureau, and one oopy 
was ser.t to the Federal Bureau of Investigation which was charged 
with the responsibility of apprehending escaped prisoners of wer 
in oontlnental United States o 

In order to provide for a more expeditious handling of large 
numbers of prisoners of war where time and facilities did not per- 
mit the orooeesing of prisoner* on KUO Form 2, thereby facilitating 
the receipt in Geneva of their names, a fom was developed known 
as 2-1 which could be filled out by the prisoners themselves •» This 
fom was designed so that several copies oould be microfilmed at 
one time by exposing the first two lines of the form which contain- 
ed all the essential information to report hie capture to the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the Protecting Power* A oopy of this film 
was made available to them for this purpose by the Theater Provost 
Marshal and constituted the Initial report of capture* 8/ This 
film, we s sent air nail to Switgerl&nd and there cabled to the German 
government j A oopy of this was also sent to tho Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau, Washington, where the name of the prisoner of 
war was recorded* 

Upon the transfer of a prisoner of war from the -theater to 
custody in Continental United State®, initial rosters giving esson- 
tial information were prepared by the oamp receiving new prisoners 
of war c This information was rooorded in the Enemy Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau » 

Records of transfer within continental United States were like- 
wise reported to the Bureau and locator records oorreoted according- 
ly * In addition, reports of gains and locaos were reported by the 
eamps and as a further oheck 0 quarterly rosters were submitted* 

In March 1944„ the German Postal Unit, at Prisoner of War Camp, 
Bearno, Texas, and the Italian Postal Unity at Fort George 0. Meade. 
Maryland, were established, in cooperation with the Office of Censor- 
ship, to relieve the serious backlog of undelivered prisoner -of«war 
nail held by the Saw York District Postal C*nsor, Prior to that 
time, tho Distriot Postal Censor, In addition to oenaoring all pri- 
soner-of-war letter mall, bad been responsible for its dispatch. The 
oensorship of paroel post mail was, and is, the responsibility of bhe 
prisoner-of^-war oamp oowamaders* The Postal Unit originally was 
operated by approximately 800 German commissioned and noncommissioned 

jp Sdreot reports of initial oapturos were made by the European 
and Paoifio Theaters* 
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prisoners under the supervision of American officer and enlisted 
personae .U In July 1945 r it was transf erred to Port Mcsidc, *' v *er© 
the two units nous' funotlon as part of the Enemy Prisoner of War 
Information Bureau 0 Beginning on 1 July 1945 the German Postal 
Unit was operated by 100 Italian Servioe Unit members, and the 
Italian Postal Unit was operated by 63 Italian Service Unit members, 
all under the supervision of io American military psr^onnel. At 
the oloso of September arrangements were being made to replace the 
Italian personnel by German to permit the repatriation cf the 
Italians -> 

Since their inception, the postal units have furnished dir»c~ 
tory service for all foreign mail and pared post received in the 
United Spates addressed to German and Italian pr* "oners of war, and 
the activities of the Distriot Postal Censor have been limited an- 
ti rely to the censorship of jnailo To date, the German Postal Unit 
has processed 1.0 o 609,220 letters and 62,022 bags of parcel poet 
(eaoh bag contains approximately 11 parcels) o The Italian Unit has 
processed a total of 3,553,060 letters and 22,295 pieces of parcel 

potto 



When the German unit was transferred to Fort Meade, it was 
operated by Italian Service Unit personnel In Ootober, 1945, in 
accordance with the program to repatriate all Italian Service {&it 
personnel as soon as practicable, both units were operated by 
German Prisoners of War 3 

All money found on enemy prisoners of war at the time of 
capture was taken from th«u and placed in an envelop* with the 
name of the prisoner and his internment serial number placed on 
the outside of the envelope. These envelopes »*io iV>l r 0tdT ded to 
the Enemy Bureau where they were stored pending disposition at the 
time of repatriation. 

All property of deoeased or repatriated prisoners of war was 
forwarded to the Property Section, Disposition was effected by 
turning over to tha International Red Cross delegate such property 
as was permitted to be returned to the next of kin^ 



Large quantities of unidentified property and money taken from 
prisoners of war were forwarded to the Property Section for dis- 
position. Many inquiries from prisoners of war relative to * roperty 
and money taken from them were handled and disposed of with a view 
of returning to the owner all identified property. Property considered 
as contraband, such as articles of military oquipmwxt, including com- 
passes, field glasses, cameras, and weapons were turned in for salvage-. 

Reports of hospital! e atlon were furnished the International Red 
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Ci’oaa and the Protecting Power *9 / 

All burial records of enemy dead, made by tho Memorial Branch. 
Office of The Quartermaster General,, were routed through the Bureau „ 
so that the name, date and place of burial cculd be communicated 
to the belligerents concerned through the International Red Cross 
and the Protecting Power in accordance with Article 4 C Red Cross 
Convention. All deaths of prisoners of war occurring while in 
United States custody were likewise reported and a copy of the offi« 
cial I. R 0 Co death certificate, showing date and cause of death 
and place of burial we.« for warded to the International Red Cross 
and Protecting Power. \ 0 / The names of 129 s 6S5 German priuoners who 
were killed in action or died in United 3 '.a two custody ware thus 
transmitted « 

Transfer® of prisoners of war from United States custody to 
the custody of allied governments were recorded 0 

Upcn the collapse of Germany-, the Swiss no longer represented 
Germany as the Protecting Powers Reports continued to be submitted 
to the International Red Cross as before.., 

Communications were reooived from various countries a relative 
to prisoners of war and civilian Internees 0 These were answered 
under prisoner of war frank, 

# 

The names of 1,969,027 enemy personnel were recorded and an 
estimated additional 550,000 Germans were unr 5pcr m 

Puropear Theater as cf 7J~Pay s 

Amerlcau Prisoners of V/ar 

The American Prisoner of War Information. Bureau maintained all 
records and handled ell correspondence relative to all United States 
military personnel and all other United States nationals in enemy 
hands. 

The Military Section, American Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau, was chargod with the War Department's reaponblbility in 
conneotion with American military personnel in enemy hands, which 
included all members of the Army, Mavy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard 
and Merchant Marine, held as prisoners of ware. 



3h general,, the mission of tho Section was to recei ve infoma~ 
tion relative to American prisoners of war and to disseminate that 
information to the next of kin and appropriate government agencies , 




" 1944 f "Admissions" 

10/ TO, AGO Fern Ho. 19-48, 14 June 1944 "Death Certificate" 
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and to answer all inquiries in regard thereto* 



The. procedure for the reception, recording, and dissemination 
of information on Halted States prisoners of war in enemy hands 
required close coordination with the following agencies,; Casualty 
Branch, Adjutant General's Office; Bureau of sav&l Personnel, wavy 
Department j Casualty Section, Marine Corns ; War Shipping Administra- 
tion* Cffiee cf the High Commissi oner, Philippines; American Red 
Cress; State Department; Federal Communications Commission; Poet 
Office Department; International Red Cross Delegate in Washington; 
Office of Censorship; Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-1; Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G»2; Deputy Chief of Staff for Service Commands; Maaorial 
Branch, Office of The Quartermaster General; and the Apostolic Dele- 
gate In Washington^ 

The International Red Cross at Geneva, Switaerland, reported 
by oiXla the name, rank, aerial number, aad location of each .Ameri- 
ca:! pri soner of war hold by the uneasy <> The Prisoner of ; Var Inform 
nat ion Bureau duplicated this cable and forwarded copies to the 
various oervioaa concerned for division of duties pertaining to 
Prisoner of War Information Bureau* ll/ The Adjutant General,, and 
other government agencl®*, who Identified the prisoner of er.r _ changed 
hia status from that of missing in notion to prisoner of war; noti- 
fied the next of kin of that fact and forwarded to the Prisoner of 
War Information Bureau a copy of such notification, Upon the basis 
of this notification giving the name, address of the next of kin, the 
full name, rank and serial number of the prisoner of war L , 'he Prisoner 
of War D'-fomation Bureau then advised the next of kin as to how com- 
munications should be addressed, how personal aad tobacco parcels 
oould bo sent, and such other information as became available with 
regard to health, location and other matters of general interest 
relating to the prisoners of war* 12/ 

A general information circular relating to Germany and to -Japan 
were inclosed in the first letter to the next of Id. n. 13/ 



In order to provide a ready reference for the purpose of answer- 
ing telephone Inquiries whioh could be easily duplicated, a visible 
filing system was devised on which the names of ail American prisoners 
of rar if. enan^r cuBtody were recorded alphabetically ae received* 
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sToa”©!* duties pertaining to Prisoners of War Information 
Bureau 4 , the Adjutant General, and other Government Agencies, 

A s$ flailing Instruct! ona « Germany, revised 1 April 1346, form 
gh«3S444«3GW ! RlGO Prieoner of War Information Bureau bail- 
ing Instructions « Japan (civilian internees) revised Kay 1944 
fo:;® 24-84229 ABC-12K; and form 24-84228 ABCB-25M - Japanese 
Prisoners of War* 

ASF Information Ciroular #10 « Germany, revised 1 April 1945 



26-33446-SOfc'o . _ . , eyl . 

ASF Information Circular fll - Japanese, rsneed April 1344 
£4-81456 ABCD-5K t ASF Information Circular #11«C - Japanese 
revised April 1944, 24--81455— ABCD-S-EOO* 
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Th© ooicr of the strip indicated the detaining power, and, as new 
information was reoeived, necessary additions were made to the strip* 
Information contained cn s, strip indicated the name- rank, serial 
number, prisoner of war number, branch of service, present location, 
wounds, and '• *» date of last information*, This master list 
was dupl.ioe.tod photographically, copies being furnished to the Red 
Cross*, Chief Po. al Censor, Theater Commanders and other interested 
agencies e Lists and reports received in the offioe from the Pro- 
tecting lower* International Red Cross, from the Theaters, World 
Yo Mo Co Ao, the Vs'sioan, and other agencies relating to prisoners 
of war we^e oheaked against this master list* 

This list served the purpose of ohecking all incoming corre- 
spondence written about persons who were prisoners of war or were 
believed, to be prisoners of war* 

A 2Cl~file was maintained on each identified prisoner of war 
which contained all information asoerteined while a prisoner of ware. 
Upon return to United States military control, the 201»file was trane^ 
ferred to the particular service ocnoemed for inclusion in the in- 
dividual 4 s filec 

The work of the section being of a casualty nature. General 
Allen W c Gullion, The Provost Marshal General, having in mind the 
emotional stress suffered by the next of kin of an American prisoner 
of war, particularly from the time they were first notified of miss- 
ing in action to the receipt of the report that they were prisoners 
of war, direotsd that all correspondence with the next of kin be as 
personal in character as possible. General Archer L<> Larch, the 
euooessor to General Guillem as Provost Marshal General, reiterated 
this polioyj consequently, individually typed letters to the next 
cf kin of American nationals in enemy hands were used exclusively, 
with the exception of change of status notifio&tion forms which were 
used from February 1945 to V-J D*y 0 14/ The need for the prompt dis- 
semination to the next of kin of information rolative to prisoners 
of war, the tremenduous increase in the number of prisoners, coupled 
with the War Department's policy of promptly reporting enemy prisoners 
of war ip aooordance with the Geneva Convention, presented acute per« 
sonnol shortages during peak periods* 

la an effort to keep the work of the Prisoner of War Informa- 
tion Bureau on a ourrent basis, offioers and civilian personnul from 
other offioes within the Provost Marshal General’s Office were from 
time to time loaned temporarily to the Bureau* 

Finployaee of the Amerioan Prisoner of War Information Bureau 
put in over 16 P 000 hours of overtime during the period nrior to 
V-J Day e Considerable Sunday work was accomplished by the loan of 
employees from other offioes within the War Department*. Volunteer 

X 4 / Change of Statue notification form 24-65094 ABCP 
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work was performed by relatives of prisoners of war for which no 
compensation was paid-j Aa military opar&tions against Germany war© 
intensified, the personnel situation became jo ©onto that it became 
necessary for the Amertoan Military Section no work on a Wen ty -four 
hour schedule, utilising 100 specially trained Italian officers, who 
were member* of an Italian Service Unit at Fort George G„ Meade, Mary- 
land: two ni u hte a weak.,, 

In ardor to aimplify censorship difficulties both in the United 

States au.d in en«ay territory, ft spaoial correspondence fom to be 
used in corresponding with prisoners of war was develop©! ar,d dis- 
tributed through postal channels', 15/ This form was used for com- 
munLoatlng with all Allied nationals in ©nemy hands 3 

The sending of parcel labels to the next of kin constituted a 
major function of the officio The Foreign F,oonomio Administration 
granted a special license imown at) GFW«2 whioh permitted the next of 
kin to send certain designated articles to American prisoners of war 
in enemy custody c 

A limitation of one eleven pound parcel every sixty days was 
imposed*. The Prisoner of War Information Bureau acted as the control 
agency, issuing parcel labels to the designated next of kin every 
sixty days# 16./ This label ms transferable at the option of the 
next of kin, » 

On a reciprocal hauls, parcel labels wore issued to British, 
Canadian, Dutch, Australian and Hew Zealand prisoners of war, whose . 
next of lin resided in the United States = The procedure, briefly „ 
was that upon certification to the Prisoner of War Information Bureau 
by the Rational Fed Cross Society of the country involved that a 
certain person was n bona fide prisoner of war in ©nesay hands, that 
the next of kin resided in the United States, or that through ina- 
bility the neat of kin was unable to send a parcel from his or her 
hone country, paroel labels privileges were relinquished and trans- 
ferred to a person in the United States, who would aot as next of 

ktUo 

By special arrangement, the Canadian label for C a nadisa prison- 
ers of* war having next of kin In the United States was sent to the 
American Prisoner of War Information Bureau, whereupon an American 
label was reissued in lion thereof^ 

As a result of arrangements made with tobacco manufacturers, 
the Office of Censorship and the German government pemittod parcels 
containing tobaoco products only to be sent direct by the manufacturer 

r ”TO l , MG Form 112, 1 Deoenber~i944 , * Prisoner of W« r Poet* V 
Parcel Mailing Instructions, Form 25-11625-2C6I, revised 
1 August 1944, Label, F a E„A 0 License *G=HT-2-l\ issued to 
the next of kin 0 
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to American prisoners of war without censorship examination* She 
tobacco manufacturers agreed to sell thoir products at coat and the 
Treasury Department required that no ta:; be paid* The issuance of 
tobacco parcels was limitei to one tobacco parcel containing d car® 
tons of cigarettes or its equivalent in other tobaoco products every 
30 days* The content of the paokago was later doubled so as to par® 
mlt the sending of six cartons of oigarettee or its equivalent i a 
other tobacco product* every SO dayso In order to effect a control 
in mailing tobaoco parcels a label known && <JWP-2=Sp©oiai 9 with an 
order to the tobacco company attached was lsauadol7/ This arrangement 
remained in effect until the cessation of hostilities with Germany on 
8 May 1545* 

Books were permitted to be sent to American prisoners of *&r* w 

The Japanese government consistently refused to grant eaf a oon« 
duct for vessels carrying next of kin parcels „ relief supplies, and 
mail to American prisoners of war held by them* Arrangements were 
made to ship next of kin parcels and relief supplies on the Gripsholm 
which had been chartered from the Swedleh government to carry' civil® 
inn repatriates to and from Japan* Two such shipments were made via 
this ship 0 

After lengthy negotiations by the State Department, an arrange® 
meat wa*s concluded witn the Japanese gev arnmaat whereby relief sup- 
plies for American prisoners of 7;ar in the Orient were picked up by 
the Japanese at certain points in Russia* 

The Office of the Chief Postal Censor was furnished the name, 
rank and location, of *v«ry reported American prisoner of war or in- 
terned civilian* Incoming mail originating in enemy territory was 
checked against these names « Where incoming mail received from 
persons not reported in enemy custody or a change in camp location 
wfi .3 indicated or wounds were mentioned, it was forwarded to the 
American Prisoner of War Information Bureau where a record of the 
u am. b„ rank* prisoner of war number and camp looation was made and 
the record of the Adjutant General or other service changed to in- 
di cate e change of statue from missing in actien to that of prisoner 
of war and before tho communication was forwarded to the addressee. 

In the case of wounds, the occummioatioa was photostated and a oopy 
placed in the ICl-file of the individual* 

The Office of Censorship was advised of all deaths or liber- 
ations of prisoners of war reported in enemy custody.. 

Recommendations for promotions., awards and decorations mad® by 
the senior American officer in various German prisoner of war swaps 
effecting American prisoners of war were received vie the Protecting 
Power and forwarded to the appropriate office for action* 

j^TcTacoo kailiag !betruoVi^nFr^^^omrT)28 , l KarcOS 3 £T 
W Program for the Distribution of Books to Prisoners of War 
issued by Chief Postal Censor* 3 Uarch 19AS* 




Cats, on treatment and physical condition and -amp rosters were 
received from the Protecting Power n This information was checked 
against existing records arid the next of kin advised. 

Polio wing the policy of The Provost Marshal G 0 n»ral to make 
available to the next of kin all information about an American pris- 
oner of war# all shorteave radio programs originating in enemy ter- 
ritory tad mentioning American prlsonen of war were monitored by 
the Federal Communications Commit sion» The names were recorded and 
checked against the prisoner of war records and the next of kin ad- 
vised by telegram of the text of the message* 

Reports on camp visitations try representatives of the Protecting 
Power, international Red Cross and World M 0 C, A.:., wore digested* 
These reports covered adequacy of food c quarters, clothing, medical 
facilities, camp sanitation, recreation facilities, religious and 
educational opportunities „ Maps were maintained showing known lo- 
cations of all prisoner of war damps for the dlssanination of this 
Information to the next of ld.n< The camp locations wer ( also sent 
to the tneater □ommander for his information and guidance,-. 

Machine record cards were maintained on every prisoned of war 
showing his name,, rank, serial number, branch of service,, detaining 
power and camp location* This card was made in duplicate from re- 
ports received from the International Red Arose i one copy of the 
card remaining in the Prisoner of War Information Bureau, the other 
oopy being sent daily to the heater from which the prisoner was 
captured 30 that a roster of the men at each particular camp would 
be available o 

All reports of violent deaths of Amarioau prisoners of war in 
enemy hands, court mar tie Is and sentences while a prisoner of war a 
were recorded and made available to the War Crimes Commission--. 

Coxiftunieations were received from prisoners of war through the 
International Red Cross or the Protecting Power relative to allot- 
ments c Insurance and change of beneficiary * These matters were re- 
ferred to the particular government agency concerned for appropriate 
action., 

Captured enemy documents relating to Amerioan prisoners of war 
were translated, digested and made available to interested agencies* 

Notification of awards of deoorations and citations were forward- 
ed to the State Department for transmission to the prisoner, as were 
certificates of rank, and protected personnel status c . 

The complete files of the Wehrmaohtauskunftstelle fur Kriegs- 
▼erluste and Krieg .gefangeno (Information Center for War Losses), 
located at Saalfeld and Heiningen, Germany,, was captured intact with 




*11 German. operating persona®! by American troops «, This establish- 
ment maintained records of both Allied and German personnel* it 
transmitted casualty reports through neutral channels to Allied 
governments o This office performed identical functions with the 
Prisoner of War Information Bureau, The Departments concerned with 
records and personal offsets were rsppsnod 23 April 1S45 under the 
supervision of The Adjutant General,, F; 0 To 0 o „ employing German per- 
sonnel to complete unfinished work. The records were then sent to 
the Prisoner of War Information Bureau whore they were checked 
againat existing records and the necessary corrections made, German 
hospital records* death records,, and reports of initial capture re® 
lating to Auerioan prisoners of war were thus received and processed. 

Claims for labor performed by American prisoners of war while 
in German or Italian custody „ and money taken from them at time of 
capture were referred to the Claims Section,, Judge Advocate General" s 
Offioe for processing. 

Copies of expeditionary fore© messages and other messages from 
liberated prisonere of war were routed through this office so that 
change of status from prisoner of war to return to military control 
could be made, 19/ 

Because of an almost total lack of communication from the Orient,, 
an arrangement was concluded with the Japanese government by the 
American Red Cross and the International Red Cross whereby each 
American national in Japanese custody would be permitted to send 
one 25-word message to his or her next of kin in the United States 
at government cost. These messages, originating in Japan were went 
via International Red Cross facilities to the Amerioan Red Cross,, 
where they were turned over to the Prisoner of 'War Information Bureau 
for dellvory to the addressee r The cost of these messages was borne 
by the War Department for Army personnel * the Navy Department for 
Nayy personnel,, and the State Department for American civilians o 

Information was made available to th^ American camp leaders in 
prisoner of mr camps operated by th© enemy , through the medium of 
the Prisoner of War Information Bulletin and distributed by the 
Protecting Power, as to pay and allowances, allotments, purchase of 
bond© ^family allowances, government inauranoe, oommorclal insurance 
benefits under the Soldier and Sailors Relief Act<, tuxes , powers of 
attorney and promotions of prisoners of ware 20/ 

Reports of burial of Amorioan personnel (tying in enanqr hands or 
discovered on the field cf battle (TOTRNLISTS ) were routed through 
the Memorial Division, Office of The Quartermaster General* 



19/ Western Union Expeditionary Foross message formo 
W POW Information Bulletin, Revised April 1944, Issued by POf* 
Information Bureau, Washington, D» C* 
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As a result cf military operations in Germany .. approximately 

85,000 American prisoners of war were in German custody at one time 
or another® Oi this number officially asew loiuu« to have been 
prisoners of war, 1,744 died while in custody 0 

The total number of deaths of United States military personnel 
in Jspenese hands, as of 1 Ootober 19415 0 as reported by the Inter-* 
national Red Cross, was 6,535® failure on tho part of the Japanese 
to furnish proper food was responsible for a large number of these 
deaths.. 21/ 

Next of Kin Meetings 

During 1944 end 1S46 certain officers assigned to the American 
Prisoner of War Information Bureau were detailed to attend meetings 
held under the auspices of the American Red Cross a3 guest speakers ® 
These meetings were attended by next of kin and relatives of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war and oivilian internees in enemy hands® Be- 
cause of the nature of theca meetings many next of kin and relatives 
of thoco members of our Armed Foroea who were in a missing in action 
status at the tine also attendedo In February 1946 a nationwide tour 
by air of 10 repatriated Amerioan prisoners of war end 2 escapees from 
the Japanese wati organized by the Army Air Force<> A representative 
cf the American Prisoner of War Information Bureau accompanied this 
tour guest speaker. Thirty oities throughout tho United States 
from ooast to coast were visited and approximately 125,000 people 
attended those meetings. The purpose of these meetings was to bolster 
the morale of the home front by explaining to relatives of American 
nationals in enemy hands the function of The Provost Marshal General* s 
Office in disseminating Information and the maintenance of records 
pertaining to enemy -held American nationals® Much good was accomplish- 
ed as evidenced by the thousands of letters which were received by tho 
Bureau after these meetings. A conservative estimate of the total num- 
ber of people whe attended ail meetings held by the Amerioan Red Cros3 
at which s. representative of the Provost Marshal General’s Office was 
present would be 160^0000 

The American Civilian 



The Civilian Sootion, American Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau, was oharged with receiving reports from the International 
Red Cross and Protecting Power on Amerioan civilians in enemy hands, 
the dissemination of such infohnation to the next of kin in the 
United States end interested government agenoies, the issuanoe of 
the initial mailing iustruotions,,. 22/ and parcel labels to the next of 

Deaths- Amerioan hi. sonars of War » Japan, based on U.S. Cables® 
ASP Mailing Instructions * Germany, revised 1 April 1945 1 form 
26=35444-3011 s »1G0 Prisoner of War Information Bureau Mailing 
Instructions - Japan (civilian internees) revised ljoy 1944, 
fom 24=84229 ABC-12M* and form 24=64226 A5CD~25iu~ Japanese 
Prisoner of bar® 
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answering all Inquirioi relative thereto, and advising th© 
ni»xt of kin of their repatriation, liberation or death-, 

Notification to the next of kin of death or liberation of 
o^vi lian employees of the government •was made by the government 
agency concerned 0 In the oace of all other interned civilians, 
notification was mans by th® Civilian Section, Prisoner of war 
Information Bureaus 

In the Rillippine Islands, a considerable number of American 
nationals remained at large, either with guerilla forces or were 
never apprehended by the Japanese « Upon their return to United 
States Jurisdiction, their next of kin in the Halted States Tore 
advised of that f&otc 

Up to and including VJ^Bay, 18,960 cases of American civilians 
in the hands of the enemy were handled 0 

The matter of ascertaining the next of kin of persons claiming 
American citizenship and interned as suoh presented many difficul- 
ties o It was necessary to consult th® passport application files 
of the State Department as it was found that in many oases persona 
claimed American citizenship as a matter of convenience.) conse- 
quently there existed no next of kin in the United States* 

The names .*nd identifying information of foreign nationals 
liberated by the United States Forces were oompiled and forwarded 
to the State Department for transmission to the particular go ve mo- 
ment concerned^ 

On account of an almost total lack of communication between 
American civilians in enemy custody in the Orient and their next 
of kin in the United States, a plan was worked out with the Signal 
Corps and the Stats Dopartmont whereby upon the liberation of an 
American civilian from Japanese o us tody, the next of kin would be 
entitled to send a twenty-five word message and to receive a reply 
thereto at government expene®o 

Over 2700 messages were eent to liberated American nationals 
in the Philippine Islands u 

Information as to th©' internment and date of liberation of 
American civilians in enemy hands were oommunioated to the Social 
S«ourity Board, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Jn#urenoo v for 
their guidance in the payments and die oonti nuano© of payments of 
dependency benefits t. 

In general the same a or vice wae performed for American civil* 
ians interned by the enemy as was performed for American prisoners 
of war in enemy hands e 
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A lien Ffriamy Section 

At the outbreak of hostilities each of the belligerents prompt- 
ly internet enemy nationals found within their respective countries c 
The reporting of alien enesiisa detainer? under Presidential Froola— 
nation, and subsequent order for permanent internment or release 
after a hearing initially constituted the work of the Information 
Bureau o 

Initially every alien enemy ordered interned for the duration 
was processed on BCG Fom Wo* 2 (Basio Personnel Record) the seme 
aa a prisoner of «& r, including fingerprint)* and photographs , front 
and profile view* A personal file {201) was opened for eaeh civil- 
ian internee, which contained one copy of tho Basie Personnel Record 
together with all orders and correspondence pertaining to the case. 
This Basie Personnel Record wa.3 prepared in quadruplicate., tee copy 
was placed In the 201 fils of the Prisoner of Vlar in format ion Bureau- 
one ia the fingerprint file, one remained at the camp where tho in- 
terne® was hold and one was sent to the Department of Justice <. 

In addition to alien enemies ordered interned for the duration* 
oases involving enemy civilians captured by our forces were also 
handled hy the Alien Seotion of tho Information Bureau* This in- 
eluded several thousand Japanese civilians captured in Saipan, Tinnian 
and Guem and other occupied areas in the Orient* The total number 
of oasee handled as of VJ-Day was appro^cimately 64,000* In addition 
the names of all Japanese aliens in >*ar relocation o an to* £ * like- 

wise recorded and reported to the Protecting Power and the Inter- 
national Red Cross* 

In addition an alphabetical file was maintained and kept cur- 
rent on fiex-o-Iine strips , showing the name of the interna©, his 
interaoienis serial number, location, status and occupational clas- 
sification as determined by the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
published by tha U<, 8. Bnploynant S orrS.cs * 

The country of origin of civilian internets was indicated by 
the color *f the strip, blue for Oc-r anny, green for Italy., and 
yellow for Japan* 

A nuBcriyal atrip file, using tha internment aerial number, 
orces referenced against tho name, re . 3 also maintained, look of 
personnel and increei'sii volume nf work ocmpelled the abandonment 
of the occupational classification in the strip file, as well aa 
the numeric*^ strip files. Upon the transfer of custody of our 
civilian internees in continental Uni tod States from the Aray to 
the Immigration and naturalisation Servioo, Department of Justice, 
the fingerprint classification file of each interns© was discon- 
tinued and a copy ws.e 3 ant to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for inclue torn in the general finger-print files of that office.; 
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Tha fingerprint files on all enemy prisoners of war were likewise 
transferred to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, inasmuch as . 
that Bureau was charged with the apprehension of all ©scaped anony 
prisoners of war within continental United States o 

The procedure for the reporting of interned alien enemies was 
ae follows t tho name, date and plaa© of birth of the intornsoj, 
the name and address of the next of kin, and his present location 
was cabled to the Interna ticnal Red Cross, copies of this informa-p 
ti.cn being made available to tho Protecting Powers 

Inquiries as to health, status and welfare of internees were 
replied to giving available information* 

Reports of transfer from one camp to another were mad® to tne 
Protecting Power and. the International Red Cross* Cables were sent 
oollaot to Geneva, each of the belligerents having made arrangements 
for the transmission from Geneva of messages concerning their own 
nationals o Reports of death, were likewise cabled, those included 
the name, date of death, cause of death, and were followed by an 
official death certificate where death occurred in United ismtes end 
while in United States custody* Th© personal effects of the de- 
ceased were disposed of to the next of bin where possible, other™ 
wise, they were turned over* to the representatives of the Fret ©sting 
Power or the International Red Cross for transmission to the next 
of kt n 0 Close liaison was maintained wich the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, Department of Justice 0 

The Japanese American Branch, Office of ?h© Provost Marshal 
Goaeral and tho Headquarters, Western Defence Command, were assist" 
ed in establishing the identity and location of Japanese civilian 
internees, and In determining their exclusion status o 
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re-education of ehuhi prisoners of war 



Early In 1944 representatives of the War Department and th® 

State Department exchanged opinions informally concerning the 
advisability of undertaking discreet measures toward the creation 
among German prisoners of war in American custody of the maximum 
possible understanding of and sympathy for American traditions , 
institutions , and ways of life and thought. 

The War Department recognised the presence of 370,000 German 
prisoners of war in the United States as an unprecedented opportunity 
to develop in the German citlsenry a nucleus of democratic thinking 
and respeot for America. To foroe propaganda upon the prisoners 
would have been illegal under the terras of the Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War. However, Artiole 17 
of the Convention provided that "So far as possible, belligerents 
shall encourage intellectual diversions and sports organised by 
prisoners of war." It was decided that if selected media for intel- 
lectual diversion were made available in the camps the ouricaity of 
the prisoners concerning the United States and its institutions 
would provide the means for their re-education. 

On 30 karoh 1944 th® Secretary of State, In a letter to the 
Secretary of War, suggested that a program be established under the 
control of the military establishment for the reorientet ion of 
German prisoners of war, if The Secretary of War replied to the 
Seoretary of State oonourring in the suggestion of the latter and 
stating that the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-l, and The Provost 
Marshal General, e.s the representatives of the War Department Or 
the Interdepartmental Board on Prisoners of War, would meet with the 
other members of tbs Board and seek to arilv'a.at mutually agreeable 
recommendation for suoh a program and its early implementation, zf 
Both Departments agreed that the program should receive no publicity. 

While the project and methods for its implementation were under 
consideration by the Interdepartmental Board (oomposed of represent* 
etivea of the State* Justioe, Navy, and War Departments) th* Office 
of the Chief of Staff in a memorandum to the Commanding General, 

Army Service Forces, directed that such a program be established 

i VTwT-"'* y Tf*ii bate ltr, file no. SWP, 30 Maroh ’44,' rei tabliahment 
J 0 f a re-eduoational program among Gorman prisoners of war. 
seo'y of War ltr, file no. WDGAP 383,6, S April .44. 
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uador the jurisdiction of The Provost Marshal Generai and directed 
that a '’highly capable officer he recommended to organize end 
direct it. 11 3 / The Commanding General , Army Service forces , 
directed the Morale Eervioe3 Division to select such an officer* 
atd directed The Provost Marshal Generals in collaboration vrt th the 
Director, Morale Services Division, to prepare a program for the 
reorientation of German prisoners of war r 

A staff study recommending policy and procedure for the reori- 
entation program, based on. recommendations of the Interdeper -tenenta]. 
Board and oa the survey of camps* was submitted by The Provost 
Marshal General on 23 August 1944 to the Chief of Staff, Amy Service 
Forces* and the Assistant Chief cf Staff* G-X. This staff study was 
reviewed by a subcommittee of tb® Interdepartmental hoard, and 
approved with certain recommendations, The staff study and the recoin- 
meadations of the cuboommittee were forwarded by the Assistant Chief 
of Staff* G-l* to the Chief of Staff for approval, Tb« Deputy Chief 
of Staff approved the staff study with the recommendations of the 
subcommittee on 6 September 1944, 

Meanwhile The Provost Marshal General had established the 
Special Projects Branch in the Prisoner of Aar Division* to operate 
the program as approved. In September this Branch (composed then of 
seven officers) was moved to Hew York City as a class IV installation 
so that libraries, publishers, motion picture producers* and Hot? York 
offices of welfare agencies and the Office of War Information would 
be aooeeeible. 

The objective of the program had by now cryatalised sufficiently 
to penult its definition in more practical terms , Tho prisoners 
would be given facts , objectively presented but so selected and 
assembled ae to correct misinformation and prejudices surviving Nazi 
conditioning. The facts* rather than being forced upon them, would 
be made available through such media as literature* motion piotures* 
newspapers, rauai^, art* and educational courses. Two typeB of facte 
were needed; these which would educate the Germans concerning tbs 
power and resources of America and itn democracy; and those which 
would convince them of the impractical ity and viciousncss of the Nazi 
position. If a largo variety of facts could be presented oonvino- 
ingly, perhaps the German prisoners of war might understand and 
believe historical and ethical truth as generally conceived by 
Western civilization,, might com® to rospect the American people and 
their ideological values, and upon repatriation to Germany might form 
thb nucleus of a new German Ideology which will reject militarism and 
totalitarian controls and will aovoouce a democratic system of 
government,, 

V ACTE memorandum* file no. TOGAF 38i 0 6* zi May su^eon* 

"* '"Reorientation of German Prisoners cf War," 
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Proottr&aiftpt and Training of Personnel 

The most pressing problem facing the new firanoh in September 
1944 was the procurement of qualified personnel. iTithin the 
Branch, a large variety of talents and special abilities were 
roqui red : men with experience in the motion picture industry c 

former journalists, experts on both German and American literatures 
officers with previous experience in prisoner of war camps, and 
former educator ij e For most of these vacancies an officer waff, 
needed who could read and write German fluently. Sine field grade 
officers were needed to supply each service command with a liaison 
officer highly qualified to administer the program throughout a 
large area. A company grade officer was needed for each base 
prisoner of war camp who spoke German fluent iy, who had a college 
educations preferably in liberal arts, and who had imagination and 
good judgment. The suoeeus of the program, it was recognized;, 
depended largely upon the abilities of the man administering it to 
the prisoners themselves. It was decided that this officer should 
bo called the Assistant Executive Officer of his prisoner of war 
oomp. 



Initially an attempt was mad® to procure ICO qualified officers 
by reviewing specie? files made available by the Adjutant General’s 
Office and requesting individuals by name. It was discovered,, 
however* that a large percentage of German speaking personnel had 
been absorbed by Allied Military Govern scent and Military Intel= 
ligence. As a result, very few officers were procured by individual 
request. The Assistant Chief of Staffs G-l. therefore- ordered the 
three major commands to supply a certain quota of qualified personnel. 
The German language qualification was listed as a preference but not 
as a requirement. Subsequently, the Army Service Forces supplied 
60 officers, the Army Air Poroes 50 officers, and the Ground Forces 
40 officers. Of this numb8r 4 only about 30 per cent were determined 
to bs qualified for assignment, even after reduction of the quali- 
fications to a minimum practical requirement. The few officers 
pj*eviou3ly procured by examination of their records proved, as a 
general rule, to be superior to the officers selected from e blanket 
shipment, by the major commands. 

Tfco officers thus procured were ordered to the Branch Office in 
New York City on temporary duty. After an initial screening, these 
officers were trained at orientation conferences designed to teaoh 
them about the German people. National Socialism, prisoner of war 
oamp administration, and methods for implementation of the program. 
Officers rejected were returned to their original commands and 
officers retained were assigned either to the Office of The Provost 
Marshal General or to service oommands. 

The first orientation conference was held at the Branch Office 
in New York City, 16-26 October 1944, Kid was attended by officers 
procured by individual request. Three conferences were held at 




Port Slcsuai, Now YrtrV^ 16~29 Hovsmber 1944 . , '3-23 D*»ownb« r "i S«.i 
and 22 January - 2 February 1945 ;( to train the successive groups of 
of floors reoeived from the throe major for A fifth ?o*? fiance 

whs held at Fort Slocum 14-25 May 1945 to train additional assistant 
executive officers and enlisted assistants to th© assistant executive 
officers } supplied by the eorvioe commands, 

Snuh student at tne orientation oaurereaee was required to 
oompletv a personal history statement and a pretest. These forms 
woia used as the basin for initial screening of the students » Each 
student was assigned an advisor, an offioer of the Division. A 
rating sheet was filled out by »«oh advisor, covering the general 
quail fioationn of his student advisees. At the close of each 
conference students were given a comprehensive examination and were 
required to auha.it a hypothetical staff study concerning reorien- 
tation -f prisoners of war. At th® clod© of the conference a board 
of advisors met to review the qualifications of each student and to 
select an assignment commensurate wicn (uj abilities. 

Officers and oivilian specialist of the Division presented 
lectures and conducted disouooioDi and -seminar groups at all confer- 
ences. Subject matter covered by the orientation conferences wae 
an followat 

1 . 

2 . 

5 . 

4 . 

o. 

3. 

' 7. 

3. 

9. 

10 . 

u. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



15 . 

16 . 

17. 

16 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 



Administrative, Intelligence, end security clearances 

Mission and background of the program 

German history 

Education ia Germany 

German Army 

Educational activities in prisoner of war camps 

Field problems 

Reviumr of publications 

Book procurement 

Prisoner of war chaplain activities 

Prisoner of war intelligence activities 
Per Ruf and oamp newspapers 
Staff Aeaotioi s and visiting organizations 
Films as a medium; Nasi film propaganda. The following 
films were shown* Hitler Jung , a Quex , Der Grosso Aoenig ^ 
Baptism of Fire, Triumph dee Willens, ancT Atrocity 
^rxiitlr-ao contained in Combat Bulletin Ho, 53 
Public relations 
German propaganda 
Psychology of the prisoner of we.r 
Psychology of the Gormans 

Orientation and attitude of the United States guard 

personnel 

Other media (art, music, theater, radio) 

We o r They ? ideology of the two worlds 
V-STTlay problems and their carry over 
Introduction to staff study 
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24 o Role of the State Department in the orientation program 

25, Prisoner of war admini strati on 

26. Seourity of prisoner of war oarnps 

As a part of the program, conducted tours were made to "typical 
prisoner of war c amp 3 in the vicinity to acquaint the prospective 
assistant executive offioers with a prisoner of war camp. The 
officers in charge of these groups usually had had previous 
experience in prisoner of war camps* 

Intermediate orientation programs of one week’s duration were 
conducted occasionally within the Division to orient officers who 
reported for duty in small groups. Bach new officer reporting for 
cither temporary or permanent duty filled out the persona! history 
ita tenant and completed the initial pretest. Eo was told about the 
functions of the Division and a kit of training material was issued 
for his study. After this preliminary prooeosing, interviews were 
arranged with Branch Chiefs and other key personnel of the Division. 

It was the responsibility of the interviewing officers to cover all 
material that had been presented at previous orientation conferences. 
At the conclusion of the intermediate training and aftor a staff 
study had beer submitted and a comprehensive examination taken, the 
trainee was interviewed by a board of officers tc decide on a 
suitable assignment. 

The Division prooured and trained a total, of 262 officers and 
111 enlisted men for assignment to service command headquarters, 
prisoner of war camps, and to its own staff. Of 25 officers 
reporting for the First Orientation Conforenco, four were assigned 
to the Prisoner of War Special Projects Division, 17 were assigned 
z.e assistant executive offioers at prisoner of war camps and four 
v/ere rejeoted as unsuitable. Out of the total of 126 officers that 
reported for the second conference, 28 were rejected and 98 were 
accepted for assignment to service command headquarters said prisoner 
of war camps. Of' this total of 98, eight majors and one captain 
7-ere assigned to service command headquarters and six offioers of 
company grade und one field grade officer were assigned to the 
Prisoner of War Special Projects Division. Forty-six offioers 
attended the Third Orientation Conference; 15 offioers were rejected, 
and 30 were accepted for prisoner of war camp assignments and one 
officer was assigned to the Division. Of 88 officers attending the 
Fourth Orientation Conference , two were assigned to the Prisoner of 
War Speoial Projects Division, and the remaining 86 were assigned to 
the service oommands. Forty-nine offioers and 115 enlisted men 
attended the Fifth Orientation Conference. Of the 113 enlisted men, 
two re re rejocted ae unsuitable for assignment and the remaining 
111 were returned to the service commands for assignment as assistants 
to the assistant executive officers at prisoner of war camps. Out 
cf the total of 49 offioers, four were retained by the Division for 
a special soreenlng assignment and one was assigned to tho „taff. 
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The Faotory 

As early as August 1944, the decision, was mad© to create a 
special camp where apeoiaiiy selected price norc of war would oe 
detained and assigned work for the purpose of assisting, in the 
most praotioal sense, the re~eduoe.tion program. This oarapeame 
to be known to all personnel oonoerned as the "Factory. " This name 
indicated its purpose! to help in the manufacture of essential 
materi als. 

A former Civilian Conservation Corps oamp, with a capacity for 
150 men, looated near Van Etten, New York, was selected as a site 
for the Faotory and offioially opened on 31 October 1944. This oamp 
was designated a class I insta’ ' ation, under the jurisdiction of the 
Commanding General, beoond Service Command. Two offi cer« ; assigned 
by the Second Service Command and approved by the Director, Prisoner 
of War Speoial Projects Division, were responsible for the seourity 
and ohief administration of the installation. The Prisoner of War 
Special Projeots Division was responsible for the job assignment of 
each individual prisoner. A representative of the Division was 
charged with the supervision of all Special Projects aotivities. 

The jobs carried out by the prisoners wore designated as class IV 
aotivities. One officer was assigned as oompound commander. He was 
also oalled Assistant Exeoutive Of floor as a matter of form, although 
his functions were not always similar to the functions carried out 
by assistant executive officers in other camps. 

In order to provide a more accessible at»d a more favorable 
geographic looation, the Faotory was transferred to Rhode Island on 
1 Uar oh 1946. The new installation chosen was Fort Philip Kearney, 
a former Coast Artillery Post and part of the Harbor Defenses, Narra- 
gansett Bay, looated within the First Service Command. 

The Fao-tory began operation on 1 November 1944. A email group 
of prisoners who had been observed oarefully for many months in 
different oamps and who were oleared by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
2 - 2 , became the spearhead of the organisation to be established. 

Faotory prisoners included both officer and enlisted ranks. 

In the early days some diffioulties between the two groups were 
encountered, but these were dissipated by their realisation of their 
program. The officer prisoners, all of them lieutenants with the 
exception of one major, were instrumental in bringing about a basis 
for mutual work by considering others their equals, and by renouncing 
their Wehraaoht rank. After a few weeks a program existed, jobs were 
assigned, and long range plans were made for the future. The morale 
was high and provided a real basis for concrete production. 



It shot’ Id be emphasised that the prisoners volunteered for their 
new assignment end that they did not receive any pr<vnJs« of speoial 
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treatment or early repatriation* l’hey were treated "firmly but 
fairly", governed themselves democratically as far ae possible and 
within the provisions of existing; regulations. The camp spokesman 
had a free hand to deal with Infractions through his committee of 
governors. No major infractions occurred, however, and there were 
no escapes or attempted escapes. The prisoners described their 
moral© and willingness as the "Van Btten Spirit", which later became 
the "Kearney Spirit." 

It had been agreed thet the prisoners would undertake,, under 
guidance and supervision, translations into the German language of 
program adds and materials, including the editing and production of 
a prisoner of war magazine for periodic circulation to all camps. 
Based on this premise, the following main jobs ware established. 

1, Continuous review and analysis of prisoner of war camp 

newspapers 

2, Review of Office of War Information material prepared for 

distribution in Germany and material prepared by other 
government agencies for psychological warfare purposes 

S. Review of films and recordings produced by commercial and 
government agencies 

4. Review of miscellaneous prisoner of war publications, auoh 

as oamp newspapers, song books, and daily news summaries 

5. Review of material in regard to prisoner of war camp 

security and the elimination of subversive activities 

3, Independent study ana advioe regarding postwar conditions 

in Germany and reconstruction of Europe 

7, Organization of a special experimental educational program 

for the benefit of th© prisoners detained at this 
installation 

8, Review of music and plays 

The organization, which averaged 85 prisoners of war, was 
divided into the following main sections! Film Section* Translation 
Bureau, Administration, Review Section, Camp Newspaper Seotion, and 
national prisoner of war magazine, Der Ruf . 

The chief functions of the Film Section were to review films 
and transcribe radio programs, translate synopses for films, recom- 
mend the use of films and radio, and to study postwar policies in 
regard to films and radio. 

The Translation Bureau, staffed with prisoners with a thorough 
knowledge of several languages, translated materials oreated by the 
different sections of the Factory, detailed correspondence,, and 
pamphlets prepared by Office of Vifar Information and the Pri sorer of 
War Special Projects Division. 

The Camp Administration Seotion was headed by the Camp .Spokes- 
man who was responsible for the general supervision and welfare oh' 




the prisoners. He was assisted by a clerk-typist and an engineering 
technician who was responsible for inspections and recommendations 
in regard to maintenance of camp facilities. An acting prisoner of 
war first sergeant supervised the camp maintenance detail, a group 
of prisoners who did not participate in the special activities but 
who had a ohonoe to avail themselves of any facilities provided by 
the camp. This group never consisted of more than ten per cent of 
the regular camp overhead. The Director of Studies supervised extra- 
curricular activities, organized the study of the English language 
and assisted the Compound Commander in mai ntaining liaison with the 
different sections of the Factory. 

The Review Section analyzed, evaluated end made recommendations 
concerning all materials submitted by interested government agencies 
and the branches of the Prisoner of War Special Projects Division. 

The Conp Newspaper Section was charged with the continuous 
review of all camp newspapers (65 as of October 1945), recommen- 
dation© and information as to the content a and editorial policy of 
camp papers, and the gathering of material of interest to the S-2 
(Intelligence) sections in the various prisoner of war camps. 

Der Ruf 



The original staff study which served ns a basis for the re- 
education program, stated that; '’Prisoners are now asking for 
materials that deal objectively with United Stetes history, insti- 
tutions, traditions, and ways of life. Because more than 85 per 
cent of the prisoners are unable to use the English language, there 
is need to provide literature-- that relies on German. It is believed 
that prisoner work projects will be helped rather than hindered by 
the program.” On 7 September 1944, The Provost Marshal General was 
authorized to initiate and supervise the publication of a bimonthly 
magazine, consisting of eight pages, with the title Der Ruf. 4/ 

This magazine would enable prisoners to keep in touch with on$ 
another's problems. For this reason, letters and contributions from 
the prisoners to the editors ware invited. 

The purpose of the magazine was to further the intellectual 
diversion program by giving German prisoners of war realistic news 
of ail important military and political events, a true picture of th® 
German homefront, educational articles, entertainment, and a clear 
understanding of the American way of life. 

For the first two weeks the Dor Ruf section of the Factory was 
busy preparing dummies and recommending general policy for the paper. 

u asF letter, £ile no. SPX 385.6 (.7 Feb 45 Febmexy 

1945, subject! "Notional German Prisoner of War Magazine "Der 

Ruf." 
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It was intended from the beginning that the Office of The Provost 
Marshal General should supervise and provide liaison with the 
print shop end other ©.genoios outside of the Factory. It was not 
anticipated that the contents of this magazine should be interpreted 
an voicing official American opinion or policy. The nature of the 
magatin© itself* however* made it aecescary to coordinate all plans 
with 0-1 of the tfar Department General Staff, the Department of State* 
and the Office of War Information. A conference held between repre- 
sentatives of the War Department* bhe State Department, and th® 

Offios cf War Information on 22 March 1945, presided over by The 
Provost Marshal General* resulted in tho establishment of coatinuouo 
liaison between the three agencies and the officers directly respon- 
sible for the supervision of Per Ruf . 

The policy of the paper, as established by the officers delegated 
by The Provost Marshal General to supervise this project and th® 
prisoner of war editors* was to create a prisoner of war magazine for 
the broadest audience possible, to provide exact news of all important 
military and political events and postwar problems, and to print news 
from the homeland and good reading material in order to footer real- 
istic thought and constructive interests and feelings, stimulate th® 
doslre for real cultural expression among the prisoners and to reflect 
their point of view as for ae possible, give prisoners moral auppost 
arid open a larger intellectual horizon for their benefit* m.ak® 
prisoners oonsci ous of the tasks which await them in the future and 
to foster traditions based on the principle of right, independent 
thinking, decanoy, personal freedom, and in a broader sene© — tho Four 
Freedoms. 

The^ first issue, together with 500 advertising posters, was 
distributed about 6 March 1945 to all prisoner of war camps. 
Instructions on how to handle th© magazine had been sent to all 
p/iecnor of war camps two weeks previous to the date of publication, 
The reaction of the prisoners to the magazine varied greatly. Ah 
this time several camps were still under the influence of Nasi 
groups ’.sho used every meane to prevent th© distribution of Per Ruf. 

The Nazis* who asked for violence against the paper and its reactors, 
exposed themselves dearly to the camp authorities and were usually 
recognized and classified accordingly. 

The great majority of the camps received the magazine ^nthusi- 
astically. It wae soon discovered that the 11,000 copies printed 
for the first issue and sold for five cents each in the canteens, 
wore not sufficient. 

Those prisoners who were on the “neutral" side were efter. 
driven by curiosity to purchase the paper, while a minority* already 
known a® cooperative, began to organize effective groups to advertise 
and protect Per Ruf . 

It was realized by all concerned that Der Suf provided an 
excellent means to determine the attitude oTThe prisoners in the 
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light of the rs -education program, and that this m&gazine might be 
of great value tc the camps if properly utilized by- the a?e^ stant 
executive officers. Therefore, it 7/&s decided to conduct a contin- 
uous surrey, the results of which were published in a 19-page 
mimeographed pamphlet.. What They Say About Per Ruf . This pamphlet 
covered reactions to the "fTrst five issues. 

Since it was impossible to allow the editors to "go after" news 
ant information themselves, it was essential to provide them with 
the best available background one reference data., The Office of War 
Information ber-euta the main source for the procurement of material. 
This agency offered to cooperate In every way and. often made special 
efforts to procure 3peoial items. 

Prior to .receipt of the first issue, the camp commander, 
assistant executive officer and exchange offioer of each German 
prisoner of war camp were properly introduced and oriented to the 
forthcoming publication, jy 

Priiitiag of the first Issuo, 11,000 copies, ooramenced on 29 Febru 
ary 1945 at Recruiting Publicity Bureau, The Adjutant General’s Offico 
Governors Island, New York. By 16 Liar oh 1945, nine camps had already 
requested an increase amounting to 2,576 copies. On 11 April 1945, 

56 out of a possible 1S4 oamps requested an iuuivase amounting to 
15,728 copies. Requests for increases continued. After issue number 
15 P 75,000 oopies cf each edition were printed. 

At this point something should be said relative to the operating 
expenses and profits „ Up to and including the eleventh edition, the 
average unit cost was four oentB. The average unit cost of issues 
12 to 1C was lower, amounting to two and a hulf ^euts. Thao, the 
average unit cost of issues 1-16 inclusive, was approximately three 
and a half cents. Since the magazine retailed at five cents a copy, 
and past experience showed that approximately 90 per cent of each 
edition sold, the solvency of the magazine waa apparent. 

The decision to sell the magazine rathor than to give it away 
wts r 9 aoned after several conferences. It was pointed out that the 
prisoners would become suspicious if they wore given a periodical 
free of charge, and that it would be impossible to maintain the quali- 
fications of a magazine by and for the prisoners unless the prisoners 
themselves were also made responsible financially. 

It was deoiced to publish an English translation of each edition 
of Per Ruf so that /far and Stats Department officials who could not 
rouT^orTTaa would ho supplied with an English Torsion. Approximately 
500 copies of the English edition were mailed to the tfar Department, 
service commands, camp commanders,, and assistant executive officers. 

In many v ays this was a mistake. Misunderstandings arose beoau9e of 
the fact that no magazine oan be translated into another language 
and still mirror the original.. 

” /, A r sty ~?'ohan>.'o bulletin tfo J ~ February l"4t§". 
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Camp Publio&tioas 



She publication of camp papers was encouraged at conferences 
and through directives and field representatives. All camp publi- 
cations were forwarded to the Prisoner cf ffar Special Projects 
Division in accordance with paragraph 49e, TE 19-500, Every copy 
was carefully analysed* lists of editors and contributors prepared, 
and bimonthly reports issued. These reports were based on the 
findingti of the Factory aa well as those of officers of the Division,, 
who were in a position to coordinate findings with other elemeiitE 
(S-2 reports and Field Service reports), and to make recommendations 
tc the canpBo 6/ 

From January until the let® Fall of 1945 there were published 
periodically about 80 camp newspapers or bulletins. A survey 
conducted in March 1945 revealed thati 

1. Approximately 25 were Rasl 

2. Approximately 3 were anti-Hazi 

3. 1 religious - Christian 

4. Approximately R violent Nasi 

5. Approximately 7 neutral, vrith straight entertainment 

value only 

This picture soon oh&nged. In some oases a alow transformation 
of editorial policy* as a clear indication of pressure exerted from 
below by readers of Per Bui* ,, became apparent even before ?*-E Day. 

The flrat reprints oT~ori ginal articles of Der Ruf began to appear 
in many camp newspapers, and editors wrooe to Per Bur asking for 
guidance and material and offering their ooopera'cion* 

The following is a summary of a amp newspaper reports based on 
carefully conducted analyses of every article* and again representing 
a arose section of cempss 

1. Lageraeltung * Prisoner of ‘Afar Camp* Algona, Iowa, n In April 
1945 this newspaper was completely nonpolitical. It 
printed stories about sports and camp life "ved poems, A 
report on this paper of 9 August showed that the paper 
was printing articles which fitted the purpose of the 
re-education program. For example, this issue printed 
The Fatherland - h Story About Leonhard Frank , a tale 
about a Goman father who lost his ion in world far I and 
consequently became a pacifist. A leading article in 
this issu/s* called What tfe Eats to by Prisoner of 

War Rolf Serna gau says: ’We must learn to understand othe 

people and think internationally. Only in this way can wo 
return to the community of nations,’ " 

67” Camp Newspaper Reoort prepared by Factory , VorOSar ney,THo3® 

Island,, 




2* of War Ctmp* Atlanta ^ $J&brn3ka* 

"iK May 1946 this camp paper was nonpolitical. The July 
jeaua contained a series of quotations from Thomas Mann’s 
Aehtuag Euro pa, an article about the Fourth of July in 
fcEeTKifitory of? America, and an article called t opic of 
the T U'ies by Prisoner of Far Stoeraann, which contained 
tho following* ’We will not put our head int<j the sand*, 
but decisively break with the p^«t nod start Froia a new 
point believing in a future of security, fro<iom a and 
lielf-detenn.aation. * ” 

5« ha tier sti^ jaa „ prisoner of War Comp, Atterbury, Indiana. 

Isof April 1945, this camp paper was no nm>lit lual . The 
August 14th issue contained a favorable article about Dor 
Euf, ajidaaticla about a prisoner’s experiences in a concen- 
tration comp, and an article called Ylfhore Do Wo Stand?, by 
Prisoner of War Weber. Thiif latter artide™ stated” 

* Ge nuan propaganda was intended no creat* hatred against 
certain foreign countries and succeeded in this purpose. 

On the ether hand, the propaganda on the American side did 
not have the sam© effect since the democratic education of 
the Americans taught them to have their cm individual 
opinions, * B 

4. Die Brnecks ,, Prisoner of War Camp, Camp Bretkinridge, Kentucky.. 

"In April this paper contained Nazi propaganda, such as 
the symbol of the werewolf and sentences like 'the eyes of 
the Fuehrer are stern and severe. ’ The August edition of 
this paper s with new editors, had an. artioi? on the revival 
of labor unions in Germany, nnd an open letter to the Camp 
Commander from the editorial staff which requested permis- 
sion to have American lecturers visit the camp and present 
talks about the land and the people of tto United States.” 

5. Laeerfackel, Prisoner of War Csmp, Camp Butner, North 

Carolina. "In May this paper m.a mostly nohpolitieal. In 
August this newspaper presented an article about the exper- 
iences of a prisoner in a concentration camp, and on 
article called Wa Must Sever forget by Prisoner of War 
iSerth. The latter article contained the following 
statement! ’We must never forget that prisoners were 
murdered by fellow prisoners beoause they were not Musis. 
There are atill prisoners of war who try to intimidate the 
anti-Nazis, We will not forget thorn and wo will judge 
them sooner or later, net by murder but by democratic 
inethodB. ,B 

6. Der Aufbruoh, Prisoner of War Camp, Camp Crowder, Missouri. 

paper was printed in this camp until July 1945, The 
July 29th issue of this paper contained a very positive 
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reaction to the Vfay ><e F ight film series, an article 
which condemned the raoi&l ideas of the National 
Socialists and an artiole called Free Frees or State 
Press ? by Prisoner of liar Harder. This latter article 
Illustrated the differences between a free proas as 
found in America and a state press as was found in Nazi 
Germany., ” 

7. Deutsche 'yoshe.. Prisoner of Var Camp. Fort Lewis, Washington., 

w In AprlTtKTs paper oontained hidden Nasi propaganda. 

Tlie July 26th issue, under new editors, oontained the 
following artiolai The Faults of National Socialism by 
Prisoner of War Zwiauer whioh stated"! 4 We should malce 
sure that there is no militaristic or violent solution of 
any questions or problems. Newbi again should wars decide 
questions; they wi.ll only create new difficulties.'" 

8. Per Querschnitt , Prisoner of War Camp, Opelika, Alabama. 

"This paper oontained undesirable propaganda in April. 

The June issue reprinted the entire Constitution of the 
United States, and an artiole called America , the Land of 
Freedom and Hope whioh dealt with the’ Declaration of 
fnd apecd once and an appeal, 'Take Part in the Lectures on 
Democracy,’ which were to take place shortly." 

9. La ger Spiegel , Prisoner of 'War Camp, Fort Riley, Hanses. 

"In April this paper oarried Nazi propaganda. The August 
11th issue had an introduction whioh stated that, ’The 
present issue is dedicated to the investigation and under- 
standing cf demooraoy.' There was also an article called. 
Cooperation from s bran oh camp which attacked ali 
prisoners who are still defending Hitler and asked for 
cooperation for a democratic Germany." 

10. Beimat, Pri6onor of War Coup,. Camp Rhite, Oregon. "la April 
this paper was nonpolitioal. The July issue contained a 
very favorable artiole about Der Ruf, an artiolo oalled. 

The Other Potsdaa by Prisoner War Beoker, which 
explained the new peaoeful spirit of Potsdam which must 
arise; and an article called- The Politica l Responsibility 
of the Christian Church by Prisoner~df "War" Pastor (iriee-- 
helmcr whioh stated, ’.....and so, the Christians must 
fight for a lasting righteous and peaceful community of 
all nations.’" 

To give more proof of the effeot of Per Ruf and the re-oduoation 
program in general on the osmp publications and camp population, it 
should also be pointed out that meny papers sponsored the tcaohing of 
the English language and that in many oases camp newspapers actually 
were Instrumental in bringing about demooratio elections in the oamps 
fer the removal of non-oooperative spokesmen. 
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A uurvey of 80 camp newspapers completed in the Fall of 1945 
revealed that the political attitude of the camp newspapers had 
changed tos 

1, 24 demcc ratio tendency 

2, 32 nonpolitical 

3 U 18 strongly tuiti-Nazi 
4. 3 religious - Christian 

6, 1 camouflaged Has! 

6, £ militaristic 

(Boas of the papers mentioned above did not exist or were not 
included in the March 194? reports) 

The following Nazi tendencies of camp newspapers were discour- 
aged j 

1. Use of Uaci symbols, slogans,, or catchwords 

2. Titles of camp newspapers in emulation of well-known Nazi 

papers, auch as , the Voelkischer Boebachter or the 
National Socialist flewo , 

3. Eulogies of” military or political heroes, living or dead 

4. Glorification of Kamorodsohaft to promote political 

solidarity 

6. Celebration in print of the Morgenfeier-~iiaei pagan rite 
6„ Elaborate c omaomo rati on of political holidays and party 
festivals 

7„ Representations or adaptations of the insignia of the S3 
(Sehutzetaffel), SA (Sturm Abteilung)^ Hitler Yev%„ 

Tcdt Organization and other party organizations 

8. nationalistic military propaganda, especially in the form 

of distorted news reports 

9. Pan- German propaganda,, when prisoners of other nation- 

alities were interned in the same camp 

10, Fseudophilosophical articles, based upon tho persecution 

theme, attempting to justify German aggression and 
brutality 

11, Quotations from Bruno Brehm, Hans Ufatzllk, and other 

disapproved authors 

12, pseudo soientif to articles on biology or anthropology, 

pro pagend i ;; i ng the "lias ter Re r e" myth. 

13, Self-pity in any form., including complaints about living 

or working oonditiona 

14, Use of ter me such as "Lager fuehrer" or "Lags rfueh rung” , 

which arrogated authority to prisoners of war 

15, Disparaging statements, explicit or implicit,,, about tne 

United States or our allies, or about our foreign 
relations 

16, Attempts to bestow an official character upon^ the paper, 

such as interpretations of the Geneva Convection in an 
effort to challenge the legality of disciplinary 
measures taken by the oamp commander-, or to undermine 
the success of hia. work projects 
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The following points, summarised here briefly, were recom- 
mended a3 a guide to what is desirable in prisoner of war camp 
newspapers j 

lo Comp put li oat Iona should be considered as s. medium for 

self-education as well as a source for factual 
information. 

2, Editors should be impartial and objeotive and let the 

rest of the prisoners judge for themselves what is right 
ard wrong. 

3., Reprints from German communiques should be balanced with 
reprints of Allied oommunlquss. 

4. Reprints from the works of certain authors should be 
eno our aged, 

5„ Forums within camp newspapers should be fostered to provide 
a camp newspaper speaking for the majority, and to coor- 
dinate educational activities with the publication as 
a matter of polioy. 

Ii\ June 1946 it was decided to publish a clip-sheet for all 
German prisoner of war camps ; 

lu Several camp newspapers contained only poorly written 

articles or entertainment rather than constructive ideas,. 
Material was needed to stimulate and guide these papers. 

2. Most camps had no knowledge of what prisoners in ether 

camps were thinking. Thus the Nazis argued that 
ff prisoners in other camps think as we ao. w There was no 
concrete evidence to contradict this statement, 

3. Branoh camps, particularly those widely separated from base 

camps, had no camp paper at all. 

Discussions concerning the clipsheet were held with the 
prisoners at the Factory. It was decided that these prisoners would 
recommend articles from the various camp papers which were suitable 
for reprints in the olipsheet servioe. They would also translate the 
most valuable feature stories obtained from the Office of War Infor- 
mation, It was thought at this time that the basic policy ehould be 
to utilise as much material from comp newspapers as possible. In 
this way the prisoners in one camp would learn that other camps 
besides their own were interested in the gradual spreading of 
constructive, democratic ideas. The title Dio Ausl eae (The Seleotion) 
was recommended by the prisoners for this ell pshoet'and accepted by 
The Provost Marshal General. 

The following general principles were established as a guide 
for the seleotion of articles s 

1. Destruction of Nasi doctrines and practices. There was a 

wealth of material available pertaining to this subject 
ranging from eyewitness accounts of former inmates of 
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concentration camps to effective criticism of the true 
aims of Nazi "Kultur™ policy. The best items were 
selected and included in Die Auelose . 

2. Emphasis on the positive aspects of pre-Hitler Germany. 

This included quotations., suppressed by the Nazis, of 
such famous authors as Schiller, Goethe, Heine, and 
Thomas Mann, 

3. New democratic tendencies. Articles on what must be done 

to re-educate the German youth, 

4. American democracy. This inoiuded articles by German 

prisoners and by well-known American authors. One such 
article by a German prisoner explained why it was a good 
idea to study American history. Articles by Americans 
included excerpts from the writing of Abraham Lincoln and 
Carl Schure. 

It was decided to send ten oopies to each base camp. If a camp 
needed more copies it oould then reproduce the material that was 
most appropriate to its needs. 

The first issue of Die Aualosc , 2,000 copies, was distributed on 
21 July 1945. Successive issues followed approximately every two 
weeks thereafter, 

A tabulation of the reprinting of articles from pie Aualeae in 
camp newspapers during the months of August ana September 1915 
revealed a growing influence. First reports from the camps aleo 
indicated the popularity of Die Aualese . Several camps requested 
more oopiee. Reports from the field also indicated that a good deal 
of material from Die Auslese was being used for public address 
system broadoaets. 

Educational end Review Functions 



Implicit in the general mission of the Prisoner of War Special 
Frcgacte Division from the first was the guidance of educational 
activities in prieonor of war oampa. Dnder the terms of the Geneve 
Convention, prisoners wore permitted His privilege of pursuing intel- 
lectual diversions. This was generally interpreted as including 
educational activities, oultural or vocational. It was recognized 
that this presented a great opportunity for democratic indoctrination 
In order to achieve auoh a result, however,. It was necessary that an 
educational program be fostered in the camps,, and that selected e dues', 
tional faoilitiea and materials be made available to the prisoners. 
The following educational functions were developed by the Provost 
Marshal General's Office t 

1, Supervision of classes conducted in camps 

2. Seleotion, procurement, and censorship of textbooks and 

other reading material 

5, Establishment of suitable liaison with educational facil- 
ities, civilian and military , in the United States 




4 0 Procurement of oivilion lecturers 

5„ Development; end distribution of special inshruoticnai aids 



German prisoner a of war generally manifested the normal German 
respect for education. A great proportion of the prisoners realized 
that the period of their captivity represented an opportunity for 
educs/t-ion. Camp eohools* organized by prisoners;, had sprung up long 
before the inception of the re-education program. The?s rchools 
ranged in their subject matter from the elements of reading and 
writing up to adv&noed teohnioal studies of graduate quality.. 

Prison 6r faculties* with the consent of American authorities, issued 
certificates and diplomas. Certificates testifying to prisoners 
having completed educational work equivalent to the German Gymnasium 
and certificates of eligibility for civil service positions”in th® 
German Government were issued. Through diplomatic channels the 
German Government requested and received permission to net up in 
various cstiaps boards of examiners recognized by the Reich Ministry 
of Education* whose funotion it w&o to administer these examinations 
in an offioial capacity. 

The prisoner of war educational system, whioh thus sprang into 
existence* might be described as consisting of schools of various 
levels existing independently at various camps and maintaining some 
liaison with the Reioh Ministry of Sduontion. Ho coordinated super- 
vision cf the 3® education ii activities by .iiuorican authorities was 
planned before the inception of the re-eduoation program. Each oamp 
ran its own school* subject to the general supervision of the camp 
coramsoider. The only oontral contact for the schools was in Germany, 
although •'die s**i stance rendered to camp educational programs by 
visiting welfare agencies in the Uni tec. States constituted owme 
liaison in this country. 



Since some cf the sohools had actually achieved enrollments 
worthy of universities* and since so large a proportion of prisoners 
was interested in educational activitiwo* centralized Am«rlcau 
oontrol of those activities was desirable. So long as there m.a no 
effective control of their faculties in terns of American policy 
and so long ae their relationship to educational authorities in 
German wa 3 being strengthened rather than weakened, there was great 
danger that the camp sohools would constituto actual centers of 
National Sooialist instruction and propaganda within the very 
bordere of th© United Staves. After the universities in Gsrmany had 
closed because of the Allied invasion, there was actually a possi- 
bility that the only pro-Hitler educational institutions functioning 
anywhere in the world would b© in the United States. 



For these reasons, a very careful plan was made for the 
assumption of oontrel over these schools, which provided that (a) 
prisoners would be aided by American authorities in th© organization 
of olasses* emphasis being plaoed on "basic" courses; (b) a prisoner 
director of studies was to be choaon carefully, paid for his services 
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ac-.d made responsible for camp educational activities; (o) quali- 
fied ;ee.chers were to be chosen; (d) American educational insti- 
tutions wore to assist prisoners in sotting up their educational 
programs by means of a system of sponsoring universities; 

(®) prisoners were to receive permission to enroll in certain 
courses offered by the United Status Armed Forces Institute; 

(f) pri toners were to have permission to enroll in approved corre- 
spondence courses offered by Amerioan universities. 

The control ultimately established was highly affect/i ir«-_ 
indeed ;.t can be said that the reorganisation of prisoner education 
along a democratic slant was evoked rather Uieu. compound* and 
prooesdod withoxit serious friotion or disturbance. The gradual 
collapse of German educational authority and the substitution of 
American oontrol was acoeptsd with something akin to enthusiasm by 
the prisoners. By V-E Day,, it was possible to make a dra3tio 
revision of cie-asea in prisoner of war camp schools in terms of 
three objective^! (l) elimination of all courses preparing for 
official government positions , (2) discouraging of courees which 
were of no particular value to the Intelleotual Diversion program, 

( 3 ) stress on h minimum c3ccntial program consisting of basic 
ooureee in the English language, history, geography,, and other 
subject! conducive to a demooratio view of the world. It should be 
noted that this drastic limitation of prisoner eduoational activ- 
ities was motivated in part by the n®oe3sity for coordinating the 
Intelleotual Diversion program with the work program. Moat 
prisoners had only a limited amount of time to dove to to studies 
and every effort was made to ensure that this time would be spent 
on studies which would provide a solid democratic baokground. The 
collapse of Germany made this procedure logical from the point of 
view of the mission, and acceptable in general to the prisoners, who 
had heei made acutely aware of the role that America was to play in 
world affairs. Since American polioy was veering toward the deindus- 
trialization of Germany, technical courses lost their possible 
usefulness, and since no German Government existed, German civil 
service courses were no longer valid. On the other hand, the desire 
to know English, to know American history, to aoquire information 
about the democratic forces which hud defeated Ho.tior.al Socialism, 
had received a new impetus. 

The provision of suitable textbooks and reading materials for 
prisoners of war was determined in terms of the general development 
of the educational program. The sources from which prisoners 
obtained textbooks were varied. The International Red Cross and 
the War Prisoners Aid of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
eervud as collecting agencies, bringing books from Europe and 
purchasing German books in America which were sold or donated to 
prisoners, Assistance also came from the National Catholic ifelfare 
Conference and the Lutheran Commission for Prisoners of War. The 
German Government also provided a series of Soldatenbrlef e , elemen- 
tary but fairly sound textbooks, designed for the us® of the German 




Armed Foroes. A small trickle of textbooks and reading materials 
wac received from other sources* Until the work of the Prisoner 
of War Special Projects Division was organized, much or the material 
was unsatisfactory for several reasons* First, some of the text- 
books furnished by the visiting agencies were antiquated, and second, 
many of the textt being of Goman origin oontained propaganda and 
ideologies Incompatible with reorientation. 

The problem of textbooks was closely allied with the general 
problem of reading materials for prisoners of vrar. Very early it 
became apparent that the Division would have to exercise censorship 
functions over reading materials entering prisoner of war camps. 

Prior to the establishment of the SpeoiaX Projects Branch, Prisoner 
of War Division, the seleotion of reading materials for prisoners 
of war had been determined by availability, the judgment of local 
camp authorities, and censorship as exercised by Ih© District Postal 
Censor. The Basic Staff Study inoluded the recommendation: "That, 

in connection with his responsibilities under thi3 program, there be 
vested in the Provost Marshal General the right of censorship of 
all materials from a domestic source that may be used in connection 
with -this program." The review functions assigned to the Office of 
The Provost Marshal General by this arrangement inoluded approval of 
books, newspapers, and magazines, as well as the examination of 
relevant correspondence between prisoners of war and the welfare 
agencies. The District Postal Censor retained jurisdiction over 
shipments of books and other reading materials from abroad. 

Two difficulties arose concerning oeneorship. First, with a 
neoessarily limited staff, the Division could never hope to handle 
directly the great volume of material flowing into the camps; second, 
oenaorship of materials entering the United States from abroad had 
already been vested in the Offioe of Censorship, whose objectives 
were different from those of the Prisoner of War Special Projects 
Division. The Offioe of Censorship served many government agencies, 
had to apply various »wc*nuurds, and often had to admit otherwise 
undesirable books for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
information. 

Two things, therefore, needed to be done: (a) develop a 

technique of staff supervision whereby the limited personnel avail- 
able could become familiar with and pass upon all reading materials 
flowing into the prisoner of war oemps, and (b) maintain a careful 
liaison with the Offioe of the District Postal Censor. Fortunately, 
from August 1944 until June 1945, the Division was stationed in 
Mew York, so that library facilities, the warehouses of the War 
Prisoners Aid, the foreign branch of the Offioe of War Information, 
and the Offioe of the Distriot Postal Censor were easily accessible. 
Fortunately also, the Division inoluded among its officer personnel 
and its civilian employees persons thoroughly versed in German 
literature and familiar with German eduoation. Officers of the Field 
Service Branch were directed to examine camp libraries and, where 
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possible , to send lists of books in the camp libraries back to the 
Division for ex&mi nation. Recommendations for the removal of 
unsatisfactory items were subsequently made to the oamps. Liaison 
was established with t,h9 War Prisoners Aid of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, with the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and with the International Usd Cross, all of whom received requests 
from prisoners for books, so that prisoner requests could be sub- 
mitted to the Office of The Provost Marshal General for review 
before being filled. In many cas®3 representatives of the office 
visited the warehouses of these agencies and examined the stocks of 
books designed for shipment to prisoners and requestor the with- 
holding of certain items. Directives ware prepared for issue by the 
Adjutant General as Prisoner of War Special Projects Letters to 
effect a more adequate oensorship of reading materials at the camp 
level. One of the earliest of these directives oonsisted of a list 
of undesirable authors. Succeeding directives wore -encored with 
individual books known to be dangerous. A further step in the 
direction of more adequate control of reading matter was the general 
encoure cement given to camp authorities to consult the Division 
about the problems of reading for prisoners of war and to report to 
the Division any pertinent date* The resulting correspondence served 
not only to orient camp authorities, but also to increase the 
knowledge of the-, experts in the Division, This correspondence gradu- 
ally subsided in the Summer of 1946 ainoe the flow of German books 
decreased with the exhaustion of stooka available in the United 
States and with the cutting off of supplies of German books from 
overseas. 

By June of 1946 effective control of camp reading materials had 
been achieved. This was greatly enhanced by close cooperation 
established In April 1946, with the Office of the District Postal 
Censor. The approval of Mr. Byron Price was obtained for the Office 
of Censorship 1 a applying to incoming German books the standards set 
forth in the directives of the War Department. By June 1945,. a 
large catalogue of approved and disapproved German books, including 
both general reading matter and textbooks, had been accumulated so 
that inqiiries from oamps, from welfare agencies, and from other 
government departments could be answered, quickly. xsxtcocks ior ue.e 
in dec see conducted by prisoners of war were handled in general on 
the same basis as recreational reading. Reports of textbooks used 
in the camps were obtained end studied in the Division, and appro- 
priate recommendations were made to the field. In general, however, 
no effort was made in the early stages of the program to direct in 
detail the instruction carried on in the cameo. The educational 
level, the personnel, and the local facilities of th© various oisrops 
differed so mu oh that the details of orgailzation were left to the 
supervision of the assistant executive officers at the camps. It 
was felt from the very beginning that a limited staff should concern 
itself more with counseling and the formulation of g&asrsl policies 
than~wi th the minute implementation of these policies. Th® at- si 3 tent 
executive officers and their assisting enlisted personnel who 
attended conferences conducted by tho Division were indoctrinated in 
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the educational principles that were to prevail in the camps® 

After they arrived at their stations, counseling by the Division 
was always available through th© channel 3 of official correspondence! 
Particular attention p<Md to the proper choice of the prisoner 
direotor of studies, a report about whom hod to be submitted lo the 
Office of The Provost Marshal General. The purpose of this report 
was to prevent this important function from falling into the hands 
of a pro'-Ms.zi prisoner of war. In many cases, assistant executive 
officers had to proceed slowly— especially while the program was 
still classified— -to remove sources unu instructor per conn©' tending 
to defeat the program. But with the control of textbooks with a 
guided choice of prisoner directors of study, and with additional 
literature made available to the prisoners, a general improvement 
in the kind of instruction found in the camps became evident. By 
the end of May 1945, the National Socialist viewpoint had disappeared 
from the teaching of history, biology, and other subjects it 

oould conceivably be relevant. 

Mere negative measures, however, would never accomplish the 
mission; they would merely prepare the ground for its accomplishment. 
Accordingly, at the same tl-ae that censorship measures and increased 
eupervision were inaugurated, the Division began to lay plans for 
positive indoctrination. At all times it remained the policy cf 
the Division to deal in truth and to allow the prisoner, so far as 
possible, to disoever gradually for himself th® values which it was 
desired he learn. Accordingly, eert.cin obvious methods cf re- 
educating the prisoners were not used until relatively late in the 
program. For instance, it had been decided *arlv as October 1944 
that civilian lecturers on topios dealing with deraooracy and allied 
subjects should be made available te the camps. Their actual intro- 
duction into the camps was delayed until th© Summer of 1345. In 
part, this delay xvaa due to difficulties In securing proper clearance 
for the admission of lecturers into camps; but it was also re it that 
obvious propagondizatlon at a point in the development of the program 
where the prisoners were net ready for it might hinder the program. 

By th8 end of November 1946, 65 lecturers had been approved and were 
delivering regular lectures at prisoner of war camps. 

An ovor all scheme wa3 devised whereby great quantities of 
educational and literary materials charged with sound anti-Faooist 
doctrine would be made to flow into the oomp3. One such medium 
was Buecherreih© Neue Welt, "he books in this series, it will bo 
noted, were Tn part simply works of ^ood literature by authors whose 
integrity and rightmindedneas were beyond doubt. Some of them --and 
this is significant and was intentional— were sutnore whoa© works 
had been banned in Germany. Prisoners, hungry for reading material, 
quickly overcame their prejudice, bought the books, liked what they 
found, end generally began to open their eyes. 7/ In the selection 
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of recreational and educational book?; furnished by the War 
Prisoners Aid as reprints ©specially published for prisoners of 
war* it was possible to make recommendations for the publication 
of desirable book%» The©© were sold i.n camp canteens and did 
their work. It was felt, however, especially as the whole ethos 
of Nazism was beginning to orumble, that to roly entirely upon 
general materials available to the reading public in the German 
language waa insufficient. The Division undertook, therefore 3 the 
preparation of publications specifically designed for the accom- 
pli shmant of tho mission. The first such work to be made available 
was the Kleiner Fuehr er birch Amerika . Originally the booklet was 
designed as a pamphlet to be given to prisoners arriving in the 
United States and to be read by them enroute to bheir places of 
internment. Unavoidable delays in publication and the stoppage of 
further shipments of prisoner* to the United States made it impos- 
sible to issue the booklet in this manner. Sine© it contained a 
complete, brief description of the geography, natural resources,, 
history, and institutions of the United States, it waa made an item 
of issue for every prisoner of war, ItB reception was good. Those 
prisoners who, by previous education or through extensive reading 
since their arrival in the United states, already had acquired « 
good general knowledge of America, found it an attractive souvenir,, 
But for many others it represented a basic text for study. 

A further venture of the same kind waa the publication of three 
pamphlets expressly written for the program by Dr* Howard Mumford 
Jones, a prominent Harvard Dean and president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

Bine Eiafuehrung in dus Amerlkanischo Sobulwaeon 
VAlrief Survey of American schools)'"" 

Bine Binfuehrung in die Arn e rikanl ach e 
Ter fas sung^unff T=>rwaTtung 
(AtT~ VTitrndii'ction to "American Government) 

Surge Gesohlohte dev Terelnig tea Staatan 
\A~Br ief ittistory oftha United States) 

These pamphlets served .^.t only to give the prisoners information 
about America) but because they were printed with both the German 
and English text, served also as a valuable aid in the study of the 
English language. 

The Jones pamphlets appeared during the Summer of 1946 and 
coincided with aa extensive program of English language instruction 
which had received increased emphasis after V=E Dey, It became a 
matter of policy to use the English language wherever possible in 
dealings with the prisoners and to teach as many prisoners as 
possible to Bpeak* and in a measure to read, the language. This 
was accomplished through a technical manual prepared by experts for 




U83 In English language classes in German prisoner of war oaraps— 

TM 30-1506, TM 30** 1506 A, Til 30-1506 3, TM 30-15060, TM 30-1506D, 
an<l TM 30-1505E, The successive portions of this English Language 
Manual were distributed throughout the Summer and Autumn of 1946. 

The supply was scarcely fluff ioiaat to meet, tfes demand .. It should 
be noted that in this oase, as in the case of all the above listed 
publications, prisoner response was excellent. 

Along with the encouragement of a flow of educational and 
recreational reading In the German language, an effort wa.'i made to 
interest as many prisoners ae possible in material published in 
English. 3y arrangements with the Infantry Journal, good English 
books of sound political character w*re eold in oamp canteens.. This 
medium was especially effective in reaching the more intelligent and 
bettor educated prisoners. Books made available through the welfare 
agencies also included laig© quantities of books in the English 
language. 

In general, prisoners were allowed to subscribe to American 
per iodioals, when subscriptions could be obtained for them. The 
distribution of the better American newspapers was limited only by 
the inability of some publishers to accept subscriptions during a 
time cf great newsprint shortage. The most popular paper among the 
prisoners of war was the Mew York Times , largely because of its 
urn en so red publication of - Berman'ds we 13. as Allied communiques. 

Having access to American newspapers and seeing in them the practical 
application of freedom of the press, even in time of war, was of 
great benefit. 

The case of Gorman language newspapers published in the United 
States was not sc simple. Censorship of foreign language newspapers 
w &3 originally a function of the Legal Branch of the Prisoner of War 
Operations Division of the Provost Marshal General' a Office. This 
responsibility was transferred to the Prisoner of War Special Projects 
Division in March 1946. Aa requests for approval of a foreign 
language newspaper were reoaived from camps or publishers, sample 
copies were examined and the Department of Justice consulted,, Many 
of these papers ware openly cr covertly in sympathy with National 
Socialism. To oheok the possible bad influence of a\*oh publications 
on prisoners, there was at first issued a list of approved foreign 
language publications whose entry into the camps was permitted. 
Eowewer, the making of decisions concerning the admissability of 
oertain Gorman papers was fraught with great difficulty, beoause 
when the condemnation of a paper would come to the attention of ito 
publisher, in many instances he would seek to bring pressure to bear 
upon the War Department to have hie paper approved. The result was 
that by the and of the Sommer of 1945, the Hat of epproved papers 
had no' consistent standard,, soma papers having been admitted because 
of genuine merit, or at any rate relative innoouousnese, and others 
having been admitted simply beoause their exclusion would have 
created embarraeemont for the War Department. was decided 
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accordingly bo abandon the effort to have a list of acceptable 
foreign language papers, and instead to indoctrinate camp 
commanders in simple standards of censorship on the basis of whioh 
individual issues might be excluded or subscriptions cancelled, 

Ihip apparent relaxing of standards was justified by the inade- 
quacies of the existing list and by the fact that the general 
poli.oy of the Division was so far as possible to move array from 
restrict*. ve censorship. This change in policy beoame effective 
early in the Fall of 1946, by whioh tome the riow of positive 
literature into che camps had become sufficient to counteract any 
possible leak of undesirable propaganda into the camps through 
foreign language newspapers. 

An important positive medium of re-education was the intro- 
duction into the camps of materials furnished by the Office of War 
Information. Intimate liaison with this agenoy had been established 
at the very beginning of the projeot. By the Spring of 1945, mate- 
rials from the Office of War Information were moving into the camps. 
Much of this reading material had to be held baok for some tine 
because of its positive, direct appeal. At an earlier stage of the 
program, it would have been rejected by the prisoners at sight. But 
at fche time when it was introduced, it was welcomed because it gave 
more information about the very things diet the program had gradually 
been unfolding to them. Office of War Information material went to 
the prisoners as long as the program operated. In some instances 
material was translated and republished especially for distribution 
to German prisoners of war. 

An additional educational aid furnished by the Offioe of War 
Information was a series of 35 film strips together with leu bare 
materials. These were furnished to Italian and Japanese, as well 
as German, prisoner of war camps. The scripts sent to the German 
prisoner of war oomps were in both the English and German languages. 
These film strips depicted and emphasized American life, customs, 
and institutions. They were very useful also in assisting the 
teaching of English. 

Selection of American universities to assist prisoners of war 
in furthering their educational programs by making available books, 
film strips, educational films, slides and other training aids, and 
by offering advice in the choioe of textbooks and in the organi- 
zation of courses, was begun in the Summer of 1944. The American 
Council on Education was requested to select colleges and univor«= 
siuies and to interest them in the program. These institutions 
varied from the largest universities down to junior colleges. In 
addition, 14 universities were selected to provide correspondence 
courses for prisoners. Two denominational institutions, a Lutheran 
and a Catholio, were inoluded in thi3 group. The results obtained 
from thie oooperation wore extremely varied in oharacter. In some 
oases difficulties of communication with prisoners oaused a laok of 
interest in the relationship on both the part of the prisoners and 
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tho sponsoring institution. In other cases valuable assistance 
was given. Eventually, oaraps were sponsored by 98 educational 
Institutions. 

Correspondence ooureee were enrolled in by relatively few 
prisoners; on l May 1946 approximately 600 prisoners were enrolled 
in correspondence oouraes with 14 universities. The cause of this 
lack of enthusiasm oan bo traced to the fact that tho courses were 
almost invariably available only in the English language. United 
State 8 Armed Forces Institute courses , enrolled in by prisoners, 
totaled 367 by 2 November 1945. 



German self-teaohtng courses were also enoouraged in the camps 
by the publication of textbooks in philosophy, American history.., 
sociology, and World history by the War Prisoners Aid, Selection of 
the texts to be reprinted was made in cooperation with the Prisoner 
of War Speoial Projeots Division. 

The Film Program 

In aooordanoe with the stipulations for "intellectual diversion" 
in the Geneva Convention, prisoners of war confined in carope within 
the continental limits of the United States were permitted to rent 
films from various commercial distributors of 16 millimeter enter- 
tainment films prior to the inoeption of the reorientation program. 
Theee motion pictures were selected by prisoner of war oomp spokes- 
men from catalogues made available by the commercial distributors. 
Nasi- indoctrinated oamp spokesmen made excellent use of this oppor- 
tunity to persuade their follow inmates of the truth of Nasi 
propaganda which had insinuated the senility of the American people, 
rampent gangsterism in the United States, the corruption of the 
United States Government and the debilitating effects of dwuocraoy 
end the Amerioan way of lifs. A preliminary investigation of motion 
piotures shown in prisoner of war camps diaoloeed that among others 
the following films were exhibited} Ladjr S carf ace , M illionaire 
Playboy, Pleygirl, Reno, Seven Miles T'roro Xfca^raT. Fett'iooa^ 
larceny, ParoKV ’ D e^r^dT n^tir^uiin^ ~&oy Slaves, Legion of 
the bswle a is, Wo ,~Too Many Bl ondes , ISwingfTt ^oliiTer, Highways 
'6y~Night. All 'of the above motion piotures obviously would - loo 
detrimental to efforts of engendering rocpect for tho Amor i oat wey 
of life. 

The antidote was aeleotioc, to make available for exhibition to 
prisoners of war only films whioh reflected the Amerioan soene 
without distortion and whioh fostered respect for our democratic 
institutions. 

Catalogues of 16 millimeter motion piotures.- listings of Offloe 
of War Information documentaries, and data on existing educational 
motion pioture material were compiled and prooodurea tiet up for the 
reviewing of these films. Since it was the purpose of the reorien- 
tation program to foster and create in prisoners of war attitudes of 
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respect for •Kia American way of life, the criteria established 
tended to eliminate all those aiofcj.cn pictures which did net 
diroatly or indirectly promote these principles. Prisoners ex 
war were to be indoctrinated in a painless maimer, if possible 0 
and the '11m medium was conoiderod especially suitable for the • 
purpose. Hare wan ' ( ea te rt a inme n t " in its purest form., yet bearing 
the jwiesugo of the free American way of life. Films glorifying 
gangster lam or dealing with prison life and priaon escapes ; 
ridiculing any member of the United Nations; misrepresenting the 
America*, scene by stress on plutocratic or other distorted aspects.; 
the so-’O xlled ''hot" musicals; depression and slum pictures; films 
oontalniag racial slurs; depictions of etrif® between ospital and 
labor; the so-called "blood and thunder" cowboy piotures; and films 
of the uirealictio Hollywood scene war® to be disapproved. To be 
selected and approved would be good "entertainment" f Haiti w ith a 
more truly reflected American, scone as background; piotures on family 
life and those based on common human experience; dramatic films and 
those containing wholesome comedy of a universal character; good 
nwsioal films; adaptations of fine stage plays (classic or modern); 
realistic "action" pictures with Western or Northwestern contemporary 
or historical background; documentary films and travelogues on 
America; and American film histories and biographic z , 

At the time of the program’s inception, the fortunes of war for 
Germany were still considered favorable, and the prisoner of war 
temper p -ecluded the utilisation of films which were too obviously 
propagandist!®. Such pictures as the Amy indoctrination eeriee, 

Why We Fi ght , Army Signal Corps Combat Bulletins, Conf a e mi ons of a 
Na.zi~ ~§py7 The Moon is Down, Tomorrow the World , W&tcK on the J&ine*, 
W^~3jti'ar*" 1 3 ' 'Chi Ildren , ^sST* rEftq r "films of strong anti- 
witra stlTT undesirable, Attendance at motion picture 
shows ir prisoner of war cempu was to be voluntary. Prisoners of 
war would have stayed away from films of this type. 

Latsr» the deterioration of the German effort and the gradual 
dawning on the German aind that the war was lost mad* it possible 
for The Provost liarshal General to employ motion piotures charged 
with increasingly heavy indoctrination content. 

Long before final decisions were msds concerning organization 
of film bookings and distribution, a backlog of approved motion 
piotures had been accumulated. For each film reviewed e. abort 
synopsis was wrt ttan P marked ^ APPROVED^ 1 or n .DI SAPP ROY _jj , and filed 
under the name cf the appropriate production or distribution company. 
Simultaneously,. for the purpose of avoiding duplication, listing was 
made of 16 millimeter films already rented by prisoner of war camps 
directly from motion picture distributors, A systematic survey was 
instituted in all prisoner of war oempa to ascertain the status of 
theater facilities and condition of projection machinery in order to 
estimate future requisitions. This survey was conducted by tho nine 
service commands,, and took approximately SO days to ooaiplate. It 
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disclosed that osk^ps war a using all varieties of a tandard a. id 
nonstandard projection equipment, rented from film o i a trr tutors s 
leaned by Signal Corps Film Libraries, and s>>ld or rented fc? lie 
Film Bureau of turn 3foung Mon’s Oh; l.stian Associations. %«ra. 
projectors broke down* parts weie difficult o •• i o t id 
sirr.stiiws could not be procured at all. The obvious solution, to 
tide problm was to employ only standard, projection machinery for 
which spare parts were available through the Signal Corps. 



\ further purpose of the survey to oatimat© attendance, 
the Intensity of Interest by prisoners for filit shows in general* 
the typ.i of films prefer rod*, and waat facilities were used under 
various climatic conditions. 



In ords*r to ascertain the most, efficient manner :i:i which films 
could t put on exhibition for pri sonors of ear* « surrey of the 
jsot5.cn picture field wee instituted. Starting i? 3e-p bemoer 1944 p 
the fiiu d i e tribut ion methods end organization of various fc’ar 
D' ;p&rt.'E nt agencies and commercial distributors were vlmiei,. Thn 
number •: f prisoner of war esnpe.. fey type of fan . . fcb ■ hv&i La- 
bility of operating funds, the number o.-: trained nro.-je -rtionista* and: 
the general prisoner interest in the exhibition of films needsd to 
be ascertained. the time of the surrey ■Qiexs were 130 prisoner 
of war fan a camp a end approximately 245 branch camps ir. operation in 
the aloe serrioe command? . The total prisoner strength, was 322.000. 

An increase in prisoner strength was anticipated 

2m:<ro vised theaters* mess hulls f barracks, deyrooims. or 
recreation halls were utilised for exhibition of -lima. In Che South* 
during the summer, the climate permitted outdoor nhowings. Fortun- 
ately, film projection faculties in the majority of prisoner cf war 
camps wore of the 16 id* Him* ter size.. 35 millimeter film stock being 
highly inflammable. Sixteen millimeter film is mads of .non~ini'laiaaoblf 
safety stock vhich does not require the use of fireproof, projection 
booths or film storing facilities. 



tic matter what distribution pion was finally decided. oa ( the 
problem of film raw stock* which was high priority r»r production 
material under control of the War Production Board, had to oe solved.. 
i preliminary es time to (which subsequently proved to come close to 
actual footage used) mas that approximately 2*500,000 i'est ox 
1*5 millimeter site would be required. 

3*aed cm this survey, an i.aivial report containing methods the 
might bo employed in the routing and distribution of .?•• ' s for 
pri Conors of war was mads on 28 September 1944 = 

Or. 6 October 1944* a preliminary plan for the dist^ubucioK o 
selected films for prisoners of war was prepared, containing the bets- 
features used by commercial film distribution agencies, It pi -in 
called for selection and censorship by She Provo a- War ' • i>en»."al 

s.tl films to be used on the prisoner of war Jirouit, erd rll tribute on 




by existing commercial agencies with brcnoh offices and ropair 
facilities iti key cities in the United States, Bookings and 
accountings were to be handled by a central Hew York of floe 
utilizing civilian personnel* with an experienced head hooker in. 
charge o 

The War Department decided* however* that no civilian organs 
isntion should he utilized as long as Army agencies existed whloh* 
in some manner, paralleled the projected activities of The Provost 
Marshal General's circuit for prisoners of war. Therefore* on 
11 October 1944c a meeting with the Chief Signal Officer called* 
the Signal Corps being the established operator of films for United 
Stateo Amy personnel, At thin meeting* which was attended by 
officer® from the staffs of the Chief Signal Officer end The Provost 
Marshal General* the conclusion was reached that the Signal Corps 
was not in a position to handle the distribution of films for 
prisoners, such activity being in violation of Army Regulations 210- 
•3 Q 0,, paragraph 2, which stipulates that entertainment films will be 
distributed by the United States Array Motion Picture Service. 

Thereupon* another meeting was called on 15 October 1944* this 
tine including members of the United States Amy Motion Picture 
Service* It was decided at this meeting that the United States 
A nay Motion Picture Service was not authorized to conduct the actual 
distribution of films. If the United States Army faction Picture 
Service ware to select a Met ro-Goldwyn -Mayor film for American troops 
stationed in the U.iitad States, the Ketro-flcldwyn-Meyar distribution 
agenoy would oiroulate It uBing its own facilities. 

Because of those obstacles* the original operational plan was 
ordered examined with a view toward utilizing a civilian agency to 
handle the booking and distribution but having the Custodian* Central 
Prisoner of bar Fund, defray the cost of film purchases. This plan 
would permit prisoners of war to attend exhibitions free of oharge . 

The cost of operation would still be be;, Tie by the prisoners them- 
selves * from allowances received for labor in. the work program. 

The plan was dieoussed with the Custodian* Central Prisoner of 
War Fund on 21 October 1944 but was disapproved on 25 October 1944 
after a careful study. The Custodian, Central Prisoner of V'ar Fund, 
favored a plan which would require prisoners to pay an admission 
fee* using films as an incentive to the work program. Prisoners 
would have as additional outlet for money earned and a further 
incentive to meke more. The plan was accordingly reformulated. The 
u#» of a civilian agency was Still contemplated. 

On 14 November 1944,, a meeting was held in Washington attended 
by representatives of Army Servioa Forces Control Division, The c hief 
Signal Officer, the Uaitod Statos Army Motion Picture service. Army 
Exchange Service autl The Provost Marshal General’s Office, The 
employment of existing Army agencies was urged and the suggestion that 
distribution be handled by The Chief Signal Officer we a reopened. 
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However,, because of a shortage of mon-power The Chief Signal 
Offioer was not prepared bo handle such distribution ©t one© „ 

A compromise was agreed upon* The Provost. Marshal General would 
utilise the olvilian distribution agency for two or three months,, 
after whioh the Signal Corps, having acquired proper personnel, 
would take over. The -army Service Forces Control Division approved 
this compromise on 16 November 1944-,, but later decided against any 
civilian agency being involved la -the distribution of films to 
prisoner of war camps. 

On 20 November 1944 another meeting was hold in Washington 
between The Chief Signal Officer, the Director, Special Services 
Division, Army Service PoroeB Control Division, end the Assistant 
The Provost Marshal General e Because tbs Signal Corps was still 
confronted with an aoute shortage of manpower and the original 
directive for the establishment of a prisoner of war film circuit 
called for earliest possible implementation, it was decided that 
The Provost Marshal General would distribute films with the ad vies 
of The Chief Signal Offioer and other Army agencies. A a a temporary 
expedient civilian personnel would be employed &s booker s e.nd for 
office work. 

Immediately, Interviews were conducted with experienced oivilien 
personnel and recommendations for key men wore received by The 
Fro vo at Marshal General from United States A:my Motion Picture Service , 
the Signal CorpB and other agencies. 

Operational procedures for the implement at ion of the above 
deoision were submitted for approval on 4 December 1944 to the Chief 
of Staff. Army Service Foroee, 0/ 

On 11 December 1944 approval of this operational plan was 
received from ^hlef of & taff. Army Service Foroee, with certain 
exceptions which permitted camp commanders to rent approved films 
from looel distributors* Seoauco the wording of the approval was 
ambiguous, smother conference was held with members of Army Service 
?cre®s Control Division and The Frovoet Marshal General *8 Office 
to clarify its meaning. The main point for decision was the extent 
to which The Provost Marshal General would be engaged in the "opera- 
tion" of film distribution, the policy being that bis office, a« a 
staff agency, should be involved in no other than policy making 
activities. It wan decided that Tb* Provost. Marshal General would 
hire civilian personnel, procure office apace at the Signal Corps 
Stook and Shipping Branch and would requisition any e quipment 
needed. 

% 

Oa 12 January 1945, after further meetings, wio rht-r reversal 
of deoision was decided upon. The Provost Marshal General would 

6/ PWG memorandum, file' s!HIB77TTSoMWoer' 1944, subject” 'Action ~ 

Pictures for Prisoners of War." 




limit himself eftrietly to the establishment of policies and the 
seleotioii and evaluation of filme to be used on* the circuit} The 
Chief Signal Officer -would employ th® pe.-aonnal for the operation 
and distribution of the films. 

Unofficial discussions with heads of the Sew York offices of 
various motion picture producers soon turned up a problem which was 
to become a factor in retarding th® implementation of the program. 

'The producers believed that the War Department was engaged in 
providing "entertainment" for war prisoners at a tic® when maltreat- 
ment of Allied prisoners by Germany was being discovered. Under- 
stendeble reluctance to cooperate was expressed by ail film 
producers who prided themselves in having fought Haaism by moans of 
their films. Since the program was classified* they could not bo 
told of the actual motives for the film program. 

On 15 January 1 94 5 , The Provost Marshal General requ«at«>d the 
Chief oi' Staff, Army Service Forces, to address letters to the heads 
of all motion picture companies asking their cooperation in furnish- 
ing their product for exhibition to prisoners of war. General Styer 
complied* The purpose of the program was sufficiently hinted at to 
make clear that the A'ar Department was not interacted in merely 
"entertaining" war prisoners. Answers were not received immediately 
from all film companies, especially from those who were still 
unconvinced of th® 'worthiness of th© War Department’s purpose. 

Another difficulty which arose was the fact that some of the largest 
motion picture producers, such as Warner Brothers and Metro-Go Idwyn- 
Mayer, had never reduced their negatives to 16 millimeter si?© for 
con-meroit-il purposes, and were reluctant to become involved in this 
complicated prooess. 

On 18 January 1945 a draft for a Prisoner of War Circular 
entitled "Motion Pictures for Prisoners of tVar.." was submitted to all 
agenoies concerned, Various changes were suggested by the Signal 
Corps., Army Service Forces Control Division., and the United States 
Amy Motion Picture Service, 

On 9 February 1945 a meeting was held, resulting in the decision 
that United States Army Motion Picture Service, not The Provost 
Marshal General* would contract for the film. The Signal Corps, on 
the other hand, would employ Amy pereonnel rather than civilians in 
its Distribution Brunch. Details of the Prisoner of War Circular 
were deoidod on and a draft submitted to the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Army Service Forces. 

On 14 February 1945, a directive wne published designating 
three agencies to handle the dissemination of films in th© following 

manner : 

1. The Provost Marshal General was to establish policy and 
select films. 
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2. The United States Army Motion. Picture Servioe upon the 

requeat of The Provost Marshal General, was to negotiate 
contracts and purohas® required films from motion picture 
produoers and distributors. 

3. The Signal Corps, upon reoeipt of film prints from film 

laboratories, was to book and distribute them, utilicing 
the film libraries of tho lino service commands as 
subsidiary distribution offices, 

4. The Chief Signal Offioer was to be responsible for all 

operational activities, including the training of projec- 
tionists, the furnishing of projeotion equipment, spare 
parts and repair facilities, 

5. The Provost Marshal General's Office was to channel to The 

Chief Signal Offioer requests from prisoner of war camps 
for motion picture projection equipment, to be paid out 
of comp fundB, 9/ 

Meaawhile f the motion picture producers still needed to be 
convinced that furnishing the requested films to the -.Yur Department 
was desirable and patriotic. On 26 and 26 February and 1 March 1945, 
meetings were held by officers of The Provost Marshal General's Offioe 
with the War Activities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry and 
Her.- York repreeentetl v«* of all major motion pioture companies to 
negotiate for films selected for the prisoner of war circuit. These 
meetings finally auooeeded in convincing the motion pioture exec- 
utives that the War Department was engaged in a worthy though still 
secret aotivlty In connection with films for prisoners of war. The 
first list of selected Twentieth Century-Fox films was submitted and 
the United States Army Motion Picture Service proceeded with negoti- 
ations and the drafting of contracts for their rental. Copies of 
contracts were submitted to the Cuatodian, Central Prisoner of War 
Fund, the Chief Signal Officer, end the motion picture producers 
involved. 

On 5 March 1946, The Provost Marshal General's orders for Yfarner 
Brothers and Paramount films, both features and shorts „ were placed 
through the United States Army Motion Pioture Servioo. 

Additional features having been reviewed,, orders for Columbia 
and Univarsal features and shorts were placed on 9 March 1946., 

By 13 Mar oh 1945, Radio Keith Orpheum features and ahort3 were 
added to the list of films ordered. Altogether, requests for 
74 features and 84 shorts had been placed by the middle of Maroh 
1945, These included doeumontaries from the Motion Pioture Bureau 
of the Office of War Information. 

Continuous efforts were mad® to obtain commercial features with 
superimposed title strips in the Genaan language, a few of whioh had 
been prepared and stock-piled for future us© by the Office of War 





Information in occupied German territories^ Several consultations 
with laboratory technicians representing flew York 1 ^bnt-et.orif.s and 
the representatives of the motion picture company disclosed the 
toohniot.l complications connected with the problem of converting 
35 millimeter feature films with superimposed titles into 16 milli- 
meter size. First, the original 35 millimeter negatives which i& 
greatly treasured by ©very producer, would have to be reduced to 
16 millimeters then the 35 millimeter negative of the ouperimposad 
titles would have to be reduced to 16 millimeter size end then 
superimposed by means of an intricate optical process to make a 
combined 16 millimeter negative from which prints could be struck 
off. A complicated hand process was involved, the German-made equip- 
ment for the mechanical process having broken down from overuse. To 
prevent further lose of time in sotting up the film circuit, it was 
decided tbnt the original English veraions would serve the purpose if 
German synopses could be read prior to exhibition of the film©. 

By 15 Me.roh 1945, roost of the synopses required to introduce the 
films to a non-English speaking audience were writ ten, t ran* la ted 
into German, mimeographed and distributed in sufficient quantities to 
all service- commands for transshipment to prisoner of war camps. 

These film synopses not only explained the mein story of a picture 
without giving away any '"surprise ending" it might have, but served 
a s additional carriers of such indoctrination material us could be 
gracefully fitted into its format. Thus, in connection with American 
historical and biographical films, effective material was woven into 
the synopses to establish the historical background cf a given 
ohare,cter or event, or related to the evolution of Mori can democratic 
institutions. Audience reactions from prisoner of war oesipa subse- 
quently indicated that these synopses aided materially in making 
motion pictures understandable. 

To prepare the field for the film circuits, service commanders 
were asked to screen all available prisoner of war film, projectionist* 
and to redeploy than in such a manner as to provide eAch comp with a 
ouffioient number to keep the oircults moving. Service Coimand Film 
Libraries furnished Signal Officers tc- train projectionists in 
commands lacking such technicians. 

Simultaneously* service commands were notified that no contracts 
were to be made between prisoner of war camps and individual commer- 
cial film distributors for the procurement of entsrtaiment films 
after 1 March 1945. The continuation of independent rental b wao 
authorized until notification of starting date of the film circuit 
was received from the Chief Signal Officer. Later* an exception was 
made for special films, suoh ae educational and religious films, which 
oould bfa procured from various commercial sources and from the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

When prisoner of war camp commanders wore notified that after 
the sstabliohmeat of the new circuits prisoner a would bo required to 
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pay 15 cents admission fee, objectioau to this charge wore presented 
to ‘Che Frovost Marshal General . It was argued that under existing 
procedures camp prisoner of war funds paid rental fees to commercial 
dis ^ributor3, bringing the pro rata amount to as little as two or 
three cents per prisoner. However, The Provost Marshal General 
decided that prisoners of war should not d® favored by attending 
motion picture shows for lens money then it cost United States troops. 

Original plans celled for simultaneous activation of the circuits 
in all nine servioe commands. Slow print delivery from film labor- 
atories, however, necessitated a modification in these plans, a ad in 
ord«r to speed up the exhibition of desirable pictures Within the 
scop® of The Provost Marshal General ; s reorientation program, the 
circuits were activated as followst in the Second Service Command, 
circuits started 14 May 1945; in the First and Fifth Service Commands, 
21 i-.ay 1946; In the Fourth, Sixth, Eighth and Ninth Service Commands, 
circuits started 28 May 1945 and in the Third and Seventh Service 
Commands, circuits started 18 June 1945, 

Seven months before the actual film circuits were placed in 
effect (on 2 November 1944), List Number One of selected motion 
picture programs for German prisoners of war was distributed to all 
service commanders as a guide for their independent seleoticn of films 
to avoid future duplication. 

By the middle of October 1945, when the saturation point was 
reached for films which could be used in the film program,, 115 feature 
pictures, 115 shorts and 28 two- re Biers hod been acquired for the 
circuits. From 6 ho 7 prints of each film were required, making an 
approximate total of 690 feature film prints. Of th® 116 features 
a certain number were, of necessity, "pure entertainment" films 
because of ihe Limited availability of motion pictures containing 
suitable orientation material. Approximately 50 features contained 
a high charge of reorieatational content -within the scop© of The 
Provost Marshal General's program. The following are enumerated as 
example# of useful films exhibited on the circuital Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, Adven tures of Mark Twain , Adventures of Tom" i awyer , A Wing 
~jStd~ sT Priy Br, £aok to BatamH Courageous ?^rT~ ^ r enn t , Capt ain HcTdia,,' 
Destroyer,, five of_ St. Mark , G.“ir Joe, God is My Co-Pilot , Going My 
ffay* Guana 1 canal - OTary , Guug Ho, Happy TTned, fting of Klngs ^Xj snd of 
Liberty 7 Madam Curie, Marine Haiders, Objective Bu7;ma, Ro ughly 
Spe&Hng, Sign of the Cross, ^ong £f Seraadatte, So Proudly We Hai£,. 
Itoryof Alexander Graham Bell, The Human Tcm ady » Tlte Purple Hear €7 
Seventh Cross, The - SulUvansV rh irty ^'Seoonde Over T oicyo7 Onion 
Pacific, Wells ?arga» and Young Mr . Xlnoc In . 

The above films impressed the German prisoners of war with 
American might in the various theaters of war, and engendered respect 
for America* statesmen, inventors, technological achievements, the 
spirit of the pioneers, the dedice tion of the American home front, and 
the character of American men ana women in situations that required 
ingenuity and courage. 




To test the prisoner*’ desire for German-made films versus the 
American product* two old German films, Sin Prim s Verliebt Sich and 
Schubert ‘ o Fruehllngatraum were included in the circuits. Prisoners, 
without exception., expressed great preference for the American films , 

After V-E Day, it became evident that the loss of the war had 
made Nazi-indoctrinated ideas highly questionable to the prisoners 
themselves,, The Why We Fight aeries, atrocity films, and other more 
propagandist! o films wore, therefore, added to the circuit after V-E 
Day* Such "entertainment* films as The Seventh Cross were also 
added as postV-E Day experiments. The two=- rosier ss-ries This is America 
and Office of War Information documentaries and newsreels "sire valu- 
able in various degrees from the point of view of reorientation* An 
attempt was made to attach these important dooumsatarios and shorts 
to the "pur® entertainment" films, so that eaoh program, taken as a 
whole, would carry some aspect of reorientation. Followi-ig ia a list 
of the documentaries used after V-E Day; 

Office of War information Documentaries; - Cow Boy (The factual 
do- roraantidi sedTu&ivllTea of "tfie "riders’ of the' vfestern ranges, in 
oontrast to impressions gained from the many bad, cheaply -made „ 

"blood and thunder" Western melodramas to which prisoners had been 
exposed before the inoeption of U*e film circuits,) Swede a in 
America (The successful integration of Swedish oh&racter and achieve- 
ment in the life of America. By inference, it proves that all 
nationalities made their important contributions*) Steel Town , 

Pipeline, The Autobiography of a Jeep , Power a nd the Land, S and and 
Flame (The story of glass productions* narvsst for Tomorrow ,, T_. V. A* , 
and Library of Congress, 

i ■■ — «m i a rii - w > j 

This Is America series i - Guam Salvaged Isl and ,. Rockefeller 
Center, AJ.ro raf^ Carrier (They E^ght Again (The'" 'rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans, employed by war factories), Arctic Passage, 

M edicine on Guard, and The Battle of Supply , 

The "pure entertainment" film was also extremely effective as 
a propaganda carrier. The ^mcrloan film has greatly impressed 
peoples in all countries with the nigh standard of living enjoyed by 
United States citizens. Films in this category were The Birth of the 
Blues, The Great Viotor Herbert, Rose Marie, Presenting Lily Mars, 

IjUSic* far" Millions , TOi^ir Inn* "They depiot“the’Tevelopniont oT the 
Ume rioan"* aus i cal idiom, the entensiv® popular use of clasBioal music 
and iaoidents in the lives of great composers and performers. Such 
films as A Man to Remember . Christmas in July , Cow J3oy and the Lady , 

His Butler* ’TTisTe V , ^he^Aj. d Toh Family, ‘The "Clock/ and Our Neighb ors 
The CartersT show to tTTKumo rou s anTserious aspects of American 
Twiviiy li^e'o Ifce great variety of nationalities inhabiting the United 
States, and the manner in which happiness is pursued (with a dash of 
Hollywood exaggeration). One effeot achieved is the 3iagle, visual 
impression of life in the American metropolis, the country town, and 
the farm. 
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M&hy prisoners, convinced of tho might of German taohnioal 
superiority, have expressed their surprise at the techniques, 
artistry,, balance, and judgment that wont into the making of Kow 
Green flag My Valley , th® simplicity and acting of A Man to Re membe r, 
the photography, miniature work, superimposi tion and transparency 
techniques in Lost Horizon , and the originality in 3tory construction 
of F lesh and F antasy . 

Many of the cr-c-rssl shorts selected dealt with Jimerioan sports j 
T umble Bugs , Modern Vikings, Ball To 3 sera. Human Fish. , All Sails Set , 
King ffocoer , Swim-"5apades7 Fur 1 ouglTl^islii ng^^GoTloge C hampions, 
Hodge' Hr 'ppers'T* Tennis Rhythm , fee SaperaV King o£ tha^^aTrway, Viking 
’Champions , Trainiag~Folice Worse s, Hunting Dogs, Pigtail Pilot, Cloud 
Cha_B_e rs, Fighting Fish , Ski Gulls „ ’ Harness Racers, Fisherman *s_ 
rnradls ®, and Track Meet Thrills . The an5kat®cTir&r tvo:tTTT3c~ wa a & 
eouroe of amazement to prisoners, its production techniques still 
being somewhat of a secret, no ether country having achieved a success- 
ful series of such films. 

On 8 May 1945, the following telegram wae sent to all service 
commanders t "German prisoner* of war will bo shown available 18mm 
and 3(nwn films of German atrocities and conditions in German prisoner 
of war camps in Europe. Use of local TVar Department theaters is 
authorised for exhibition, without charge, of commercial newsreels 
or Army newsreels containing this subject. Special performances for 
prisoners of war authorized. ••• * Films will be piece no s red by 
prisoner of war camp commanders. Entertainment films will not b® 
exhibited on same program as atrocity pictures." 

Some of this atrooity footage was subsequently utilized in the 
special film entitled Germany Awake, produced for the Frovo? t Marshal 
General. 

In April 1945, the Under Secretary of /far and the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, 0-1, War Department General Staff, directed that all 
German prisoners of war held in the United States be required to see 
a specially prepared film deplotlng atrooitlee perpetrated upon 
persons forcibly detained within Germany and territory formally 
occupied by the German Armed Foroes. The following production guides 
were given the Chief Signal Offloeri 

1. The film should be in two reels, running approximately 

twenty minutes, 

2, Emphasis of accusation should be against th© Nasi Party 

and the principles of National Sooialism, 

5. In the selection of Signal Corps footage, typioal examples 
of the worst atrooitieo available should be included, 

4. Narration should point out that German prisoner® of war in 
the Dnited State© had been treated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention. 
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5. A. running commentary in the German language was to bo 
supplied, documenting each incident shown with a 
description of the circumstances, the location^ the 
nome of the installation, and the approximate date. 

The film, subsequently entitled Germany Awake s was approved by 
The Provost Marshal General in its finaF form on 14 Sepnembo* 1045 = 
Because of produoticn delays and the fact that various Signal Corps 
clips containing atrocity footage had already been exhibited to 
German prisoners,, this documentary film then had to be brought up 
to date. A German announcement was written to be read to the 
prisoners of war prior to each exhibition of the picture, r ■ c atl ng 
the film to the war crimes trials in Germany. 

Fffective religious motion pictures had much to contribute to 
the reorientation program. The two Hollywood classics, King of 
Kin^s and Sign of The Cross, were included in the ini tiaT~oi rcul t 
"and other films such as Song of Bernade tte and' Going My Wsy .. were 
added when they became avaiiaETaT A series of religious "ITims was 
reviewed at the Motion Picture Bureau of the JTar Prisoners Aid of 
the *oung Men's Christian. Associations, Sine subjects were approved 
and authorised to be made available by the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations directly to prisoner of war camps. It wpp recommended 
that these pictures, wherever possible, be Bhowa on Sundays only. 

The approved religious films were Th e Story of the Prodigal Son , 

Man of Faith 3 A Woman to Remember, A Certai n " Wbl ama h, A tfhllT ' of 
EethTekea'r^ey ^ ond^'^ nioTi \ on , W Too' fieoetvo j rr n WKo~i a jflr fteiffiTbor , 
and So Greater Powo ?-. 

In cooperation with the Signal Corpa Distribution Division, the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office devised and issued an "Attendance 
Record Form" to be filled out by the appropriate offioer in each 
prisoner of war oamp after eaoh motion picture showing, Thlc form 
recorded the attendance, gross receipts, and provided space for 
remarks regarding the audience reaction to the film. The totui 
served as a financial report for the Custodian, Central Prisoner of 
War Fund, and was used for the purpose of accounting and pay film 
distributors their 33-1/3 per cent according to contract. 10/ 

Since The Provost Marshal General’s film circuits had boon 
established solely for German prisoners of war, requests from 
service oonunanders to extend the showing of these films to Japanese 
and Italian prisoners were disapproved. This policy was stated in 
a telegram to the commanding generals of all service commands. 
Commanding officers of Italian and Japanese prisoner of war camps 
were authorised to oontinue procurement of films from private sources. 

In spite of previous directives, requests continued to be 
received from service commanders to make post theaters available for 

] g/ ffft AG C n &rm tt-d04fe, 6 aky TO'bTControl A rr "67~~ 
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the shuwit.£ of 35 millimeter films to prisoners of war , On 7 July 
1945 * service commanders were informed i ^Prisoners of war will 
not b« authorised to use post theaters after activation of the film 
circuit for prisoners of war. Speoific approval will occasionally 
he given to attend chirrings «t poet theaterc when a film of special 
reorientational value is distributed on "Hie United States Army 
Motion Picture Circuit,, and when that picture will not be put on the 
film oirevit for prisoners of war." Those requests by service 
commanders resulted from a War Department regulation that post 
theaters which did not show a certain minimum attendance per month 
were to be ole sect. This would mean ousting off Uni tad 2UUi3 Army 
Motion Picture Service films to United States troop3„ For reasons 
stated above „ The Provost Marshal General adhered to hia decision of 
disapproving post theaters for prisoners of war, but brought the 
morale factor involved regarding American troops to the attention of 
the Director, Information and Education Division and the United States 
Army Motion Picture Service,, recommending that steps be taken 
reduce required minimum attendance figures for United Stats® troops 
at post theaters. 

However, an exception was made in permitting 16 millimeter 
motion pictures to be shown prisoners of mr- in 1?s.r Department 
theaters wnich did not operate a 35 millimeter progra® and where no 
other suitable facilities existed for exhibition of films to 
prl Conors* ubiphasie was again placed on the provision, that prisoners 
ana .American personnel, other that prisoner of war guards, should not 
occupy the theater at the asme time* 

In certain service commands, liters existed a of trained 

prisoner of war film projectionists despite the directives that A 
sufficient number of technicians were to be trained for the purpose. 

?y prevent interruptions of established film circuits, pernios ion 
waa given to employ trained United States personnel as film oper- 
ators., The Custodiaa s Contr&I Prisoner of war Fund, fixed the rate 
to be paid to United States technicians as the same paid the oper- 
ators of projectors in War Department theaters. Service commanders 
were notified of this decision in a telegram as follows i "On 
26 July 1545 authority Is granted to utilize American personnel as 
motion picture projectionists for films on the prisoner of wax film 
circuit. Payment for cervices of American personnel wall bo made in 
accordance with paragraph 6, Prisoner of War Circular Ho* 10, 

February 1945. A rate of $1.26 for the first show and 50 cents for 
every additional show the same day will be effective., " 

Financial responsibility for damaged prints needed to b® estab- 
lished as films damaged beyond repair had to ba replaced by 
prints ordered through United States Army Motion Pioture Service 
from the original distributors. On 30 July 1945, the Chief Signal 
Officer and The frovoat Marshal General agreed that the Signal Corps 
Distribution Division would notify the Custodian, Central Prl^ner 
of War Fund of damaged film prints, the prisoner of war oamp respon- 
sible for damage and the amount involved. Damage was to be charged 
to the camp fund of the responsible prisoner of war camp. 




Ti: provide visual' aid material for lectures on the A me rican 
viuy of life,, camp ©ammand©!*!* wore invited -to purchase standard 
Signal Corps 36 all lias ter Film Strip and Slide PrHw hr.--*,- 
(Keys to: v© Model) t . from prisoner of war camp funds. Film strips 
obtained through tho Office of TSar Information and other sources . 
were mud© available to prisoner of war camps on 15 August 1945, 
Accompanying lecture mat© rial was furnished in German translations 
as running commentary xo film strips, 1 l/ As of 1 t?cr*mber 1946 
approximately 169 projectors were delivered to prisoner of war camps 
for thi ■! purpose. 



From the inception of the Prisoner of War Special Projeots 
Division to 1 Hcvenbcr 1946;, appro-lmately 450 motion picture 
features had been reviewed, of which 116 v'ere included in the circuit, 
Total admissions to 30 September 1346 wore 3„1S9„01 , \ *vor^?ing ceil 
films oaen by every German prisoner in. the United States .Total 
gross rr.ceipto by 1 Uovonber 1945 amounted to t4?'3,0F0.?5 fl with a 
net for the Custodian, Central Prisoner of War Fund, of oSi5.I7G.26. 
Film rentals paid for the same period to 14 commercial ff im 
produce;: 3 and distribution. agencies #r»rw $15? P 6S0.i:b (five cants out 
of every Id cents admission fee). In evaluating chase figures, 
consideration should be givon. to the fact that it was not until tho 
middle of Juno 1945 that circuits had begun operation in all service 
ooEtoandii, and not until the ndddle of September 1945 than, ail base 
end branch oampe were receiving films. 



j tib.llo . ddre es Sy stems - Radio 



Meanwhile, consideration was being given to the U3© of radio. 
Meeting© were held with repra senta '..1 of '.h- -ffios of tT*'. Ijifor 

mation to detcnrtne how the facilities of that organization could 
b© adftp%sd to the needs of the program. Prisoner© could not listen 
to the short-wave programs that tho Office of War Information was 
beaming to Europe since, for security reasons, they were forbidden 
to operate any short-wave roceivor. An investigation was made to 
discover what United States radio stations broadcast Gamas language 
programs, but only a few such stations wore discovered and their 
program© were extremely limited. 



Monnwhile, prisoner e ware encouraged to listen to the bwst- 
program® thay could hear on standard radio set©. A I? «t of the boat 
programs available wae published in Dor Ruf Several of the service 
oomando circulated lists of the best radio programs to tho camps, 
Reports indicate that the most popular programs were semi -Classical 
juuaiOj classical raueio, jaz;; t . and newscafita, For tho most part 
prisoners seemed to die like the advertising on the American radio, 
however there can be no doubn that the variety of news comma at at or a 
and the opportunity to near the quality cf orchestras. 



TvTi’sl-* 'tester, "?ri Honor of War S'pecTal Projects Letter Mo, . file 
“** no. SPX 363.. 6 (21 Jul 45)0B-S-S2P*K3t”K 5 22 July 1945, subject: 
f’Film Strips for Prisoners of War,” 




classical, aeBii-Glawisicttl and j a;; z g did iinproas the pri. aonor* contiii- 
orably. After V-J Day prisoners were permitted to Mates to short* 
broadcasts and wwro able to hear the many Office of War 
Information short-wave orotvia&bfc* go well is th« Anted controlled 
s*wUo stations that were broadcasting Cram 3urcpe, 



Altar W Dry another attempt was made to procure public <*ddre3* 
systems, The Chief Signal Officer state! shat he' had no objection 
to the procurement of public address systems for prisoner* or "war. 
However# War Department Circular 211, dated 17 July 1345, specifi- 
cally prohibited the purchase of public aedreae systems from nonappro- 
printed funds unless approval was first granted by the Director, 
Special ’ervioss Division {Priority Liaison Officer), headquarters, 
Aitsy Service Forces, This daluyed broaunouent since purohewn* for 
prisoner b would nec9 3i;e.rily be financed by nonappropri ated funds. 



1 recordings of the German version, of Norman Corwin’s On a 
Kobe of T riumph were procured from the Office of War Inf onsatioa“ *53 
“irouiuts? to several eervice ooj auaudo , “i-«* , >•- osdi-gs pr^vod to 

be especially affective 12/ Appr oxime tely 1,000 musical recordings, 
many with spoken interludes about American .life, wore di« U-ibuted to 
the Eighth Service Conun&ad,, which had the greatest number of public 
addreerj uyatems and strongly emphasized public address programs. 



Many camp* utilised art idea aid stories from the vario^B publi- 
cations put out by the Prisoner of ‘tar S'neolal Projects Division, 

The- greatest drawback to the use of public address system programs 
was tms Lack of a osntralizsd control. The Division did not organise 
this medium because of the fact that the war kt&j over tefww very 
maty camps acquired public nduroo system-!. 



M usic , A rt, and Theate r 

hm i a, art, and theater were considered from the beginning of 
the re-education program as the "minor media* n Eeoauae of the rela- 
tively short period of time chat ths prisoners of war would be in 
America «nd the lack of experienced American personnel, it would not 
have benefited the program to o one oat rate heavily on them, However, 
there were definite problems in relation to each that had to be 
solved. Nazi propaganda was being spread through militaristic folk- 
songs and marches t tnrough carvings end painting* with swastikas and 
such Sari slogans as "Bicod and Kcncr*' and through pseadothewbrical 
presentation a. Almost nothing war ‘being con© to stop this propaganda, 
This was chiefly beoause the majority of tho American personnel in 
prisoner of war camps knew nothing about muaio, art, ord theater# nor 
how the ';**!. e used those madia. In those prisoner of ;far oanp* where 
American personnel attempted to dictate 'That they wanted regard to 
the arts/ the results eometimeu gavs a poor cad distorted impression 
0 f American culture. For example, in one camp the commanding officer 

T%/ "‘A ’ BMfttionii m q?i~R~lK5g o ' ~ 'ir?w.ifr'* r prepared' by’Sjf'anoh 
“** Office PiffiO, ST. 




brought in a group of photographs used to advertise American moviee 
of the cheapest sort and instructed a prisoner of war artist to 
copy these pictures on the walls of the officers* club. Conse- 
quently a familiar saying of the prisoners in the camps was, 

"America has no culture. Why do you want to destroy Germany, the 
seat of all culture V" 

The first step was to prevent the spreading of Nazi propaganda. 
Assistant executive officers were instructed to monitor all prisoner 
of war concerts and ploys and to watch closely over all art work. 

They were told how xhe h&tie utilized music, art, ana theater to 
serve their propaganda. 

It waa obvious that one of the best ways to show the German 
prisoners how false their racial oupreraity ideas were would be to 
let them oompare the quality of a so-called "Aryan" performer with 
a Jewish or Negro performer. Also if the German prisoners ecu Id hear 
the quality of American symphony orchestras and performers they might 
lose a little of their suprene belief in Germany as the seat of all 
culture. A list of reoommended recordings was circulated to all 
prisoner of war camps and an attempt was made to impress the prisoners 
with the faot that music is universal and not national as the Nazis 
proclaimed, and to show them the high standards of Airier loan orchestras 
and performers. A music pamphlet about American symphony orchestras 
entitled "l&tsic in America" was published and distributed to all 
camps in October 1945. In a mimeographed not© that waa included with 
each shipment it was. stated that "The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
acquaint the German prisoners with the benefits of a democratic way 
of life no revealed in the cultural growth and freedom of expression 
in American symphony orohestras. The pamphlets should be placed in 
camp libraries and reading rooms. Pamphlets may be also included in 
record albums. .Excerpts from the pamphlet may bo published in camp 
newspapers or read over public address systems in connection with 
public address system programs. The pamphleta should also bo used in 
connection with English classes." 

Field Service 



Before the inception of the re-education program, the former 
Prisoner of Ear Division sent officers to service command head- 
quarters and prisoner of wex camps to conduct liaison concerning the 
work program and general camp administration. It was decided that 
the Prironer of War Speoial Projects Division, beoause of its 
unusual mission, should conduct its own liaison, using officers who 
•poke German fluently and whose training or general background might 
qualify them as specialists in re-education. Accordingly, a Field 
Service Branch was established in tite Division. 

Field Service offioers visited service oommand headquarters and 
prisoner of war camps tc assist Speoial Pro.jewtc officers at these 
installations with the implementation of the program by clarifying 
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pulley, by helping to Bolvo special problems and by making recom- 
mendations for the initiation of any projects previously neglected * 
Upon returning to the Division,, they conferred with the Division 
staff and reported con corning apodal camp problems or requirements 
and the general progress of each of the projects sponsored by the 
Division. Field Service officers frequently fouuu themselves in 
the position of having to explain the Division to the field and the 
field to the Division, 

Originally Field Service officers made detailed reports on 
each oamp and service command s addressed to the Director , Ho report 
■was made to the cemp commander- because it was believed that the 
offioere could accomplish more if they were not regarded as 
inspectors. However,. by July 1945 it became apparent that oral 
recommendations made by a visiting company grade officer war© some- 
times not seriously received by camp commanders. The practice was, 
therefore* established of making reports on the scene of the visit 
addressed to the camp commander and requesting the correction of any 
deficiencies noted. Camp commanders were obliged to forward these 
reports to The Provost Marshal General through the serrJ.ce command 
headquarters with a statement as to what action had been taken to 
correct the dofieienoies. . Hitters of special interest to the Division 
were transmitted informally, by the most expeditious means available* 
if important* and otherwise covered in a conference upon the officer’s 
return to Washington. 

One of the major difficulties encountered by Field Service 
officers during their field trips was the resistance with whioh 
prisoner of war camp commanders met recommendations concerning segre- 
gation. The Provost Marshal General constantly stressed the need for 
segregating subversive Nazi s laments from all other German prisoners 
of war. Existing regulations permitted a certain amount of discretion 
on the part of service commanders and prisoner of war oamp commanders 
with reference to the segregation of German prisoners of war. This 
discretion had resulted in the retention of strong Nazi leaders at 
unclassified prisoner of war camps to assist in maintaining external 
ft nm n discipline. It was essential that Hard control In at many 
oriaoner of war camps as possible be eliminated even if the removal 
of subversive Gael leaders from unclassified oaraps would for a short 
while interfere with oamp discipline. Segregation, in order to be 
effective* had to be carried cut by Intelligence offioers and by 
assistant executive officers in the field* $h©rs this was done, 
outstanding opponents of the program were uncovered and aggregated. 
This enabled the great rank and file of German prisoners of war to 
become subject to the impact of the Intellectual Diversion Program. 
3ueh efforts toward segregation resulted in giving anti -Nazis the 
chance to take their proper position as leaders in the camps. 

An opinion frequently encountered in the field was the statement 
made by oamp commanders that the Intellectual Diversion Program 
interfered with the work program. It was repeatedly emphasized at all 




training confeirences and in official statements of the Division that 
the ■wort' program had priority and chat the Intellectual Diversion 
Program must not interfere with the maximum employment- of German 
prisoners of war. It waa believed, however, that individual. German 
prisoners cf war who actually or potentially opposed the Intellectual 
Diversion Prog.'.aua w***’ 0 *+■ th*> ««™e time actually or potentially 
opponents of the work program. It was never felt that the aims of 
the two programs were so different that the same individual could 
favor one mid oppose the other. Wherever recommendations were mads 
for the transfer of individual German prisoners of war to a 8egra~ 
gat ion camp,, it was believed that their transfer would materially 
benefit not only the Intellectual ui reroicn Program out *I»c, and 
particularly f the wcr!c program. 

Field Servica activities would have been more aff’eotiv® if mors 
Field Service officers could havs been employed. By 1 November 1945, 
after one year of Field Service operation, hardly any camp had been 
visited, more than twice and at loaet half the samps were vi cited only 
once. Between 1 January and 1 June 1 946 s six Field Service offloere 
traveled a total of &2„641 miles in visiting 118 prisoner of war base 
camps end 29 branch eampa. After this period, Field Service officers 
were required to conduct screening operations for another special 
project and their visits aeoiinad iu number. 

The I t ali an Progra m 



Ir. November 1944, The Provost Marshal General indicated the 
necessity cf applying tho Intellectual Diversion Program to Italian 
as well ae German prisoners of war. It was decided that reorien- 
tation of the Italians would be confined to the encouragement of 
intellectual diversion until suoh time as authority was reoeived for 
establishing an Italian program that would parallel the German 
program. In December 1944, an Italian specialist was appointed to 
the 'jpeoialiat Group of the Division. 

On 11 Deoember 1944 r the Assistant Jhief of Staff, G-l, reoom- 
mended to the Commanding General, Amy Service Forces,, that 
consider ation be given to having the Commanding General, Italian 
Service Unit# institute a reorientation program among personnel of 
Italian Servioe Units. The Commanding General, Italian Servio® 

Unit a, after studying the activities of the Prisoner of War Speoial 
Projects Division, recommended that The Provost Marshal General be 
charged with 1;ho direction of reorientation for Italian prisoners 
of war and Italian Service Units, and that his own headquarters 
us . 3 1st in the program only by recommending any action which would 
be applicable to Italian Service Units, 

On 29 December 1944, The Provost Marshal General was directed by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Servioe Commands to institute e program 
for the reorientation of Italian Service Units in cooperation with 
the Coman ding, General. Italian Service Units. On 25 January 1945, 




The Provo3t Marshal General was direoted to apply his program to 
Italian prisoners of war as well as to Italian Service Units, The 
Italian specialist vi sited all Italian prisoner of war camps and 
the major Italian Service Unit installations between FcV’uary 
and 19 March 1945, to study the problem of reorientation. 

On 19 March 1945* the State Department l’equested a delay of 
the Italian program until ouch time as the status of Italian 
prisoners of war could be clarified, aooauhile, rending materials 
which promoted the re-education of Italians were distributed to 
Italian prisoner of war campa. No further re-education of members of 
Italian Service Units was affected by this Division. 

Religion 

A comprehensive religious program already h«d been in full oper- 
ation in moat prisoner of war oamps prior to the establishment of 
the re-education project* This religious program waa successfully 
carried forward by American chaplains whoa© work was supplemented by 
auxiliary prisoner clergymen of both major faiths. Regular services 
were conducted for Catholics and Protestants. Bible study classes 
were organised and successfully conducted* choral groups formed, and 
in many caapa open forum discussions took place. Attendance at all 
religious gatherings waa purely voluntary. 

The chaplains also acted as apodal services officers and 
assisted with the procurement of recreational material, musical 
instruments and many other items of personal interest to prisoners 
of war. They war® also instrumental in establishing prisoner of war 
libraries. 

Incidental to their religious work and activities, many chaplains 
concerned themselves with the secular education of tne prlaonora and 
assisted them in the organisation of classes. Qjiite a few of the 
chaplains personally conducted some of these olasses and lectured on 
American history and kindred subjects. As a result of this activity 
in both the religious and secular fields, e. foundation was laid for 
a more comprehensive program for the reorientation of prisoners of 
war. 



In view of the fact t-hat religion must play a basic role in the 
re-education of prisoners of war, it was recommended that a chaplain 
be assigned to the -Prisoner of War Special Projects Division for the 
purpose of coordinating the religious and secular work at tha camp 
level toward the achievement of a oonwon objective. It was believed 
that suoh aa assignment would provide servioe command chaplains as 
well a a osnip chaplains with a source of information, material, and 
praotio&l suggestions, and that the Provost Marshal General'' s Office 
would be afforded a closer liaison with the Chief of ChApiQinu 
Office concerning prisoner of war work in general. 
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A chaplain was ®«*igrt*d to the Prisoner of War Special Projects 
Division on 6 November 1944. It waa his duty to evaluate the 
religious problem* of prisoner of war camps by conducting liaison 
with the Chief of Chaplains 1 Office and the Office of the Service 
Command Chaplains, to furnish information to chaplains concerning 
sources of religious book3 s magazines* and periodicals, and to review 
foreign language religious publications. Frequently ho risitsa 
chaplains in prisoner of war oaicpa to assist them in their probloms. 

In February of 1945* the Division Chaplain completed files of 
all prisoner of war clergymen, xvifchin the continental limits of the 
United States. These files contain the name, serial number, rank,, 
denomination and political disposition of each prisoner of war 
clergyman. With the concurrence of the Chief of Chaplains and with 
the authorization of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Service Commands, 
a series of Prisoner of War Chaplains’ conferences were successfully 
conducted for the purpose of orienting prisoner of war camp chaplains 
in the Intellectual Diversion Program. Approximately 110 chaplains 
attended these conferences. The conferences were held as follows? 

First, Second and Third Service Command 
20-21 February 1946, at Chicago, Illinois 

Fifth, Sixth end Seventh Service Command 
27-28 February 1946, at Chicago, Illinois 

Eighth Service Command 
6 • 7 l£arch 1945, at Dallas,. Texas 

Fourth Service Command 

20-21 March 1945, at Atlanta, Georgia 

Ninth Service Command 
6 April 1945, at Fort Douglas, Utah 

Reports by Field Servioe officers dearly indicated that there 
was a definite upward trend in religious life and aotivity among 
prisoners of war. This was supplemented by statements of American 
chaplains in all eervioe commando that ohuroh attendance rose from 
46,035 in October 1944 to 35,333 in February 1345, an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent. There may have been three basic reasons 
for thie increase* 

1. The oollapee of Nazi Germany 

2t The faot that ardent Nazis were segregated* thus relieving 
adverse pressure on the religlous-uzinded prisoners 

3. The need of personal spiritual comfort and consolation, and 
the realization that life devoid of true Christian 
religion le empty and without purpose. 
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The majority o(‘ j .meric an chaplains assigned to prisoner of war 
work spoke the Gerraua language. There >.«wa?or, & shortage of 

American chaplains )n prisoner of war work* This was due to the 
f&ot there was a griiat need for additional chaplains for overseas, 
assignment a* In marry camps* however* where the chaplain was unable 
adequately to cover his field because of distances and the great 
number of branch camps., civilian clergymen were ssipioyou to assist 
in the work. These ra\»n devoted auch of their time and energy in 
supplementing the chaplains work. 



S umma ry 



The hi story of Ike Division constituted a continuous fight to 
overcome circumstanoos and to reconcile unique problems to Amy 
regulations or verbal directives from higher echelons and other 
government agencies, An unusual missionary spirit developed 
spontaneously among the officers administering the program* both in 
the Provost isfiarshal General* s Office and in the field s which enabled 
them to overcome a multitude of difficulties, The challenging nature 
of the program probably contributed to this drive and Bpirlt of the 
staff, 

Suoh a concentrated effort was necessary mainly because the 
program itself had no precedent either in military or civil history* 
and because the nature of the mission was unrelated to normal 
military functions. Furthermore* the program was initiated very 
late in the war. There ™aa an immediate requirement for German- 
speaking personnel* but Jiiilltary Government and intelligence agencies 
had absorbed most German-speaking officers long before this project 
was started. The lack of precedents created obstacles because 
agisting regulations had been prepared without consideration of this 
type of activity. 

The program wu» initially classified eeorat because it was 
feared that Germany might intentionally misunderstand its scop® as 
a pretext for severe retaliation against American prisoners of war. 

It was also believed to be undesirable to give the German prisoners 
of war any knowledge of such a program at a time when Nasi elements 
in the camps had sufficient powor to cabotage the War Departments 
efforts, V-E Day diosipated both of these dangers and steps were 
taken to declassify the program entirely. On 12 June 1945* after 
receipt of authority for the declassification* The Provost Marshal 
General released its story to the press. Declassification simplified 
the jobs of all officers oonoerned with the re-education. The 
cooperation of all military personnel and civilian agencies was snore 
easily secured when they could be told what was being accomplished, 

While the program was secret* the War Department was constantly 
under attack for its failure to re— educate German prf. soncrc c f 
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Many gj,oh criticisms emanated from prom in© at journalists and radio 
commentators as wall as from members of Congress,, In several 
instances the Director of the Prisoner of War Special Projects 
Division conferred off the record with t?>^ authors s told thorn of 
■shat was being done end of the classif ioation* and persuaded them to 
discontinue their attacks „ Many letters were addre &£)<ru 00 \tVs. 0 War 
Department, the State Department, and even to the President by- 
private citizens who strongly urged that a re-education program be 
initiated. The faot that a precedent has been established for this 
type of . ;-.obstrusive orientation will obviate the nece?"-' tv for 
secret classification of any future program. 

No agency was established within the Division to evaluate the 
success of the program in the camps. It was believed mors important 
to occupy the available personnel in the concentrated attempt to 
guarantee success, and to measure the results later. Field Service 
officers ohecked the effectiveness of policy and materials so that 
there was no danger of the Division using all its force to proceed 
in wrong directions. Had a greater number of Field Service officer® 
been provided, i+ would heve boon desirable for them to complete 
surveys of the psychological changes of tn® prisoners during the 
time of their detention. 

No evaluation, of course, could have anticipated the final 
practical ouooess of the program. A synthetic approve.! of democracy 
might have been reported by evaluations mad® while the prisoners 
were detained, but might have disappeared before it uuUJLd become 
effective in the reconstruction of Germany, It is believed that the 
accomplishment 8 of the program which have become apparent from 
casual observation will have strong potentiality for endurance. It 
is believed that this quality of endurance was due to the lack of 
pressure and to the fact that prisoners were iniiuencwd by truth 
rather than propaganda,, so that they came to feel that they t hams elves 
wore making the new decisions and not 'Aat a foreign ideology was 
being forced upon them. 

The sue 0093 of the piogi'am in changing the attitude of prisoners 
of war to a respect for ftnerloa,- its institutions and its government,, 
and to disillusionment concerning German nniitariaiu and National 
Socialism has ba»n demonstrated in many ways. In several German 
prisoner of war camps, prisoner representatives have bean chosen by- 
secret ballot. By November 1945 almoRt a million dollars had been 
donated by prisoners from their meager allotments to th® International 
Ked Ci css for relief of til Europeans who had suffered from the war, 
Th© Increased popularity of Dor Ruf g which was progressively potent, 
in denouncing the Nasis, was a definite indication of the changing 
political attitude. Sober and indignant reactions to motion pictures 
of the atrocities committed in concentration camps ^ndioate that most 
prisoners ware surprised and disillusioned by this evidence, Iho 
fact that practically all reorientation media were purchased 
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voluntarily by ths prisoners indicates their positive reception of 
these materials.. Practically all oamps report a great interest in 
■'^neriee and in democracy. 

Many political enemies of National booiaiiaiu and even former 
inmates of Nasi concentration, camps were forced into the German 
Arm/j surrendered to the ^aaerioan Army at their earliest opportunity, 
and eventually were imprisoned in America with the rank and file of 
German captives , To win these prisoners to an appreciation of 
democracy could not be considered as an accomplishment. The fact 
that a petition waa signed by 1391 prisoners at Fort D ovens « Massa- 
chusetts, o ailing on the German people to make peace with the Allies 
in February 1945 was not as Impressive as the American press led the 
public to believe. Fort Devens wa3 a speoial camp where anti-Nazis 
were segregated. It was an impressive fact., however, that Den- Ruf 
tnd Buecherrelhe Noue Welt sold well at Camp Alva, Oklahoma where the 
worst h&zie ware interned," 

The final report on the auocese of the Prisoner of War Special 
Projects Division in accomplishing its mission probably will be 
discovered in intelligence reports emeu “ tins, fr^w Military wAwarnment 
agencies in occupied Germany during the next few yesr3. It ia to be 
hoped that Military Government autnoritles Adxl iUt<kC the best use of 
the nucleus of a domooratic Germany which they will find among the 
German citizens who were prisoners of war in Amerioa,, 




PAR? IV 



ttI.U'£ARY POLICE 
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MILITARY POLICE OPERATIONS 



Military polio© duties in the first World War war© perforated 
fey all type* of unite, hastily organised as necessity arose for 
specific duties, without any special organization or technical 
trainings Personnel par forming those duties were not required, 
ae a rule, to haws special qualifications, out were generally 
a elected on a basis of physical fitness and availability for han- 
dlings. situation Immediately at land} Although many plans wore 
formulated and many recommendations were made aimed at avoiding 
errors of omission and ooronleeion observed on all hands, no maohin* 
ery was sot up to prepare qualified personnel for the particular 
Jobs that would be required of military policemen* 

fho Baadholts Report, published in April 1919, included 
a history of the Provost Marshal General* s Department, AEF, which 
detailed its shortcomings and submitted a proposed Aot of Congress 
creating and organising a Military Polio© Corps* \f This proposal 
showed the need of a permanent separate corps and" set up the 
mechanics for an organisation whioh would both train military 
police for peaoe=time duties and anticipate the need for rapid and 
effioient expansion should another emergency arise* , 

Apparently based upon World War 1 experience, a directive 
for the future organisation of a Corps of Military Police, based 
upon a General Staff mobilisation plan, -was promulgated by the 
Secretary of War 24 July 1924 outlining the general functions 
of the Corps, "to be established on the outbreak of war if the 
President so direotc^ ' r and assigning to it a rather oomprohtnBive 

jobi y 

3„ The general functions of the Military Polio® Corps 
will b©j 

(a) In the Theater of Opera t. ions, to enforce ail 
police regulations, to maintain order throughout the 
area or areas occupied by the organisations to whioh 
they have been assigned, to protest the inhabitants of 
the country and their property against violenoe and 
prevent excesses of all kinds, to enforce traffic con- 
trol, to supervise the travel of military and civilian 
personnel, to supervise the feeding of the civilian 
population when neceasary and authorised, to apprehend 
deserters and absentees, to collect all stragglers and 

y Brig* Gen*. Harry ffliin3'aodhc-It z , Hid AE^ 27 September £• ® ' 

6 August 19 

y (AG 522 c 999 Military Polio© Corps (7*>12«24) (Mice) M~C; 
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hand thorn over to their organizations, to relieve combat 
organisations promptly from the custody of prisoners of 
war; in conjunction with interior guards established by 
combatant units to protect railroads , telegraph and tele- 
phone lines from damage by the native population, to keep 
hostile inhabitants in order and to carry out their dis- 
armament, to cooperate with the Military Intelligence 
police In the execution of counter espionage measures « 

In addition to the dutloe pertaining to general salitary 
police. The Provost Marshal General of the Theater of 
Operations is charged with the reception, care, disposi- 
tion and security of all claeses of prisoners » He makeo 
records of prisoners of war and collects the records and 
tags taken from the enemy' 1 b dead as required by the lew 
and usages of war« 

(b) In the Zone of the Interior n to protect sensitive 
points on railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, wharves, 
docks and bridges of special importance to the federal 
government, to guard government plants, storage depots, 
terminals and other government interests and agencies, to 
quell outbreaks and uprisings that occur within the con- 
fines of the property being guarded, to assist the Depart- 
ment of Justice in carrying out alien enesy proclamations, 
and to guard prisoners of war; when authorized federal 
agencies fail, to enforce the Interstate Commerce laws, 
insure the transmission of mails, prevent the introduc- 
tion of liquor on Indian reservations, and when state 
agencies fail, to insure domestic tranquD>itty in case 
of draft or sizdlar riots; all to the end that all com- 
bat troops will be freed from such duty in the Zone of 
the Interior upon the outbreak of hostilities » 

War Department Basic Field Manual Volume II set forth 
certain recommendations regarding tho organization of the Provost 
Marshal General 0 s Department in case of war <> 2/ ^ an 3 r plans 
and policies were drawn up, but none of them resulted in the 
establishment of adequate ground work prior to mobilization 
during the emergency period preceding the second World War , 

Under the National Defense Act of 1920, a Military Police 
branch in the Officers' Reserve Corps was set up, and some 150 
Reserve officers, many of whom had had military police experience 
in World War I, were assigned to it.. The branch was fui '.cr 

17 War Department Basic Field Manual Volume- IX dated 31 December 

1937 





augmented to a peek of 300 in 1925 by the assignment froE time 
to time of newly comd ssioned Infantry Reserve officers to tho 
military Police Reserve,, apparently more to compiauo a ’'paper 
organization'’ of reserve units than with any regard to profes- 
sional fiuaitficftionso 4 / Ho special t ra3.ni ng war given or offered 
these Mi’ Reserve, officers and they usually trained as infantry.. 

Even those who had W experience or training were not ns a rule 
employed in military police work ?.'hen they were called to active 
duty with the mo bill nation in 1940 end 1941, but were assigned 
inclLocriiJtn&toly to reception centers and training camps and to 
various other duties „ 

Such military police duties as were required in tho peace* 
time A ray* both in the United States and in overseas poauessitns, 
were performed by the temporary detail of officers and enlisted 
men from various arms and services , and by a few regularly con* 
stltuted and organised military police units a The commanding 
officer of e,och poet* camp or station was responsible for tha 
conduct of military personnel on pass to consnunitles in tho 
vicinity of his installation, and men were detailed as military 
police as need required, often on the same basis as the ins tai* 
lat-ica c s interior guard o Thera was no uniformity of organisation.;, 
doctrine, training or procedure « Some personnel ware on special 
duty, some on part-time assignment and some mors or le3a permanent . 
There was no coordination of activities, no cent-r»l directing 
authority higher than cor pa area or service ■ ommand , no permanent 
organization,, and almost no personnel, either commissioned or 
enlisted, who had received any special training in military police 
functions and duties, 

Such was the situation which confronted the newly appointed 
Provost Marshal General in August of 1941 o §/ He was "charged 
with the administration of all matters within the jurisdiction 
of the War Department relating to control of aliens and with 
such other duties as may hereafter be prescribed " 

The Corps of Military Police was established 26 September . 
1941 for the duration of the emergency, to merge the scattered 
details employed on garrison military police duty into a homo* 
gencous body and prepare for the anticipated expansion of military 
police requirements and duties should tills country become involved 
in war- 6/ The .• orps was to include all tactical military police 

TJT Records of Reserve Division, AGO 

J/ hotter TAG, 370 81 (7-31*41) OD, dated 31 July 41, appointing 
Tho Provost Marshal Goneral 

y letter AGO, AG 320.2 (9-26*43.) dated 26 bepc 41 




units, Zo:»e of the Interior KP units, and those military units and 
detachments, including all enlisted men habitually performing 
military police duties , which were part of the War Department over- 
head or functioning in corps areas and department (service rosaandSo 

There w®ro but three military police battalions and four 
udlitaxy police conp.ani.es in the Army when the CMP was sstsbliehod- 
Cho first additional activation took place in January 1942 , under 
an authorlsetlcGi on 2 January for 51 battalions s the number 
considered necessary for internal security purposes* 7/ Additional 
requirements doFelopud for ad lit ary police battalions ana ooinpanioa 
in conjunction Kith planned overseas operations „ so in August 1942 
the tar Department Troop Basis was amended to provide for 85 bat- 
talion®, uad this was further amended from time to time until a 
total, of 106 battalions had been authorized- 8/ 



Between 2? September 1941 and 30 June 1%3 a total ox >3C 
military jxjjice units of various types were activated in the 
United States * %f Of these, 310 were later disbanded and 151 
were moved overseas They included IIP Battalions , M1P Compaxd as* 
^Sf Escort Guard Compani es,, Post, Camp or Station MP Companies, 
HP p\i Processing Companj.es, and Criminal Investigation Detach 
i sent -a o 



Activations took place as rapidly as officers and men were 
ivailable For the laost part the earlier battalions, particularly 
those intended for duty in the continental tJS, urere estivated by 
the coEmmidisg generals of servioe commands* Much of the com- 
iaiotrionad personnel of the battalions activated early In 1942 
consisted of Reserve officers of other branches called to active 
duty without either refresher training or military police back- 
around of any kind., Generally speaking, the battalions activated 
in 1942 were neither adequately equipped nor trained Security 
requirements compelled their use on a functional basis to such an 
extent that little time or opportunity wae had for specialized 
training, even had qualified instructors been available. It was 
not until the fall of 1943, with the establishment of a unit 
^ n g center at Fort Custer , Michigan, that uni t ormlty 
of training was obtained. Jg/ Most of the battalionis trained at 
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Fort Custer ware destined for overseas duty and wore provided 
with qualified personnel and equipments 

Staff Supervision 

War Department staff supervision ever military police activities 
wee exercised by the Military Police Division of The Provost Marshal 
General's Office* Operations overseas were the responsibility of 
theater commanders, and in the United States , of commanding generals 
of service commando and the Military D1 strict of Washington „ 

The Military Police Division was organised 1 August 1941- Drig<= 
lnally it consisted of 3 sections s each of which handled different 
phases of *lli.ta:ry police training and organisation* It was re- 
organized 17 February 1942 with the following branches or sections* 

The Mill tar/ Police Board 5 The Provost Marshal General’s School, 
Equipment Branch, Mail & Records Sect! on * Training and School Section, 

* Personnel Section to handle procurement and records of officers, 
and an Assignment, Transfer and Promotion Section* This organisation 
was retained until 3 July 1942, when the Assignment, Transfer and 
Promotion Section was merged with the Personnel Section „ and an Office 
Service Section was added* In August 1942, staff supervision of the 
Military Police Replacement Training Center* which had been activated 
at Fort lti ley, Kansas ( waa added to the functions of the Division* 

An Instructor Observer group was added to inspect the training and 
personnel of newly activated military pold.ee unite* At the same time, 
the Military Pol3.ce Replacement Training Center *us removed from direct 
control of the J&lAtary Police Division, although ttas Division still 
acted as VJ.ii.son agent between it and other War Department agencies* 

In June 1943, the Instructor Observer group wue replaced with an 
Inspection Branch, later to become the Advl soiy-llai 3 on Branch, and 
in August 1943 the functions of the Personnel Branch wore transferred 
to the newly organized Military Personnel Division of The Provost 
Marshal. General " a Office > No further major change occurred until 
July 1945 whan the Doctrine Section and Enforcement Section were 
established as separate branches because of their increasing duties* 

As of 1 September 1945, the Military Police Division consisted of the 
Training, Plans and Operations, Organization, Advisory -la. aisoji, and 
Enforcement Branches, and the Military Police Board* 

The Plana and Operations Branch maintained close liaison with 
other War Deportment Agencies, particularly with regard to opera- 
tional plans and military personnel* It made plans and recommend** 
tione as to the type, number, and use of military police required 
in overseas as well as In domestic operations During the period 
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e:f demohillsabi on , it made recommendations and selections of unite 
to be inactivated , as wall aa those to he retained in the various 
categories of the War Department Troop Basis, 

The Organisation Branch prepared tables of organ! za'.. <x. and 
equipment, and tables of allowances, for military police units In 
which the Army Service Forces had primary interest, and made rccoia- 
nondaticna as to types of clothing, equipment, and weapons required 
by nilitary police in their various duties.. It also represented the 
Provost Marshal General on various technical committees 9 

The AdvJ. sory=Jji ai son Branch, had its origin in the Instructor 
Observer Group, later known as the Inspection Branch* 11/ Originally 
located in the Provost Marshal General 0 s Office in Washington, it 
was moved out of Washington in August 1943, and located at The Provost 
liarshrl General School , Fort Custer, Michigan, and in October j.1944, 
moved with the School to Fort Sam Houston, Texas* This move wag under* 
taken as a result, of the attempt by the War Department to remove as 
many installations as possible from the Military District of Washington. 
The Branch Inspected Army Service Foroeo military police units selected 
for movements overseas, for compliance with the War Department publi* 
cation fl Preparation for Overseas Movement." (POM),. It m«da periodical 
Inspections of other Army Service Forces military police units in the 
United States, and mads recommendations to improve thsir efficiency* 
These inspections included checking on compliance with training programs, 
methods and doctrine, and discussing with organisation commanders 
catters of personnel, equipment, training, and organisation.. 



The Military Police Board was activated unde** Ar-w HegulatioriS 
190-10 e 26 January 1942* 12/ like the Advisory hi ala on Breach, it 
operated from the game station as the Provost Marshal General School,. 

The Board planned, prepared, and assisted in the production of train- 
ing films and film strips; prepared field and technical manuals, train* 
ing bulletins, and visual training aids; made service tests ox military 
police equipment; and conducted research and made recommendations for 
the improvement of military police equipment and operating procedure* 1 2/ 
jtmnn g its more outstanding achievements were the development of vehicular 
radio systems for posts, camps and stations in the United States and 
Initiating the development of the grenade, hand, riot (CW), M25, common- 
ly known a 3 the ^baseball" grenade- The con-ad. esionad personnel assigned 
to tho Board normally consisted of five members and five associate 
members., moat of whom were experts in one or more phases of work carried 
on by the organisation 0 Its operating procedure was similar to that of 
boards of other arms and services* 



TT7 The Aiviaory-Xial son Branch operated from the ease stations aa tho 
*“’■ Pro/ost Marshal General’s School 

12/ Tho Military Police Board operated from the same stations as the 
^ ' Provost iftrahal General’ a School 

v^/ Projects of Military Police Board from 1 Jan 42 to Jan 45 
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Promu l gation of Doctrine and Policies 



Prior to tha organisation of tha PHGQ and the organization of a 
Military Police Division within that office on 1 August 1941# there 
were no plans for the initiation, formulation and processing of 
■ftar Department policies or doctrine for the CMP, or for the prepar- 
ation and processing of training literature and training aids, 

Because of the lack of advance planning, military police doctrine 
was almost nonexistent a Such doctrine as there was, covered only the 
use of troops as military police in domestic disturbances and the 
duties of military police with tactical units a It was necessary not 
only to re vi as and make current meager deleting doctrine out also to 
prepare entirely now doctrine for a now orpa in a greatly expanded 
array to meet the swiftly changing needs of a new type of warfare <, 

The ad. e si on of the Military Police Division of The Provost 
Marshal General *s Office included the following: pre-oure-ssnt of 
trainer and operational personnel j promulgation of doctrine and 
policies; publication of training prog rants 5 preparation artu distri- 
bution of training texts; activation of training units; establish- 
ment of training centers; establishment of sorvi.ee schools: inspection 
of the accomplishment of training, assist trainers, and bring existing 
problems to the hash! ngton level.? 

lath in 1941 a Training Branch wae organised in the Solitary Policy 
Division of the Office of The Provost Marshal General and e Doctrine 
Section, organised early in 1942, was specifically charged with the 
devolopasnt of military police doctrine and the super vi si and pro- 
^ perabion for publication of training literature and training aide such 
as technical and field manuals,, training film and film strips, graphic 
training aids and other training mediae, 

Prior to the establishment of tha Doctrine Section# PK 29^5, 

^Military Police, « was published 8 December 1941 under the direction 
of G'l, BDGS ,■ This manual superseded Basic Field Manual,? Vcl II, 

31 December 1937, and served as a basis for tha development of 
future Bar Department doctrine and policy for the technical training 
of military police personnels FH 29-5 indicated in detail that? the 
HP snot first be a well-trained soldier and an outstanding example of 
rtioeipHue and soldierly appearance; he must have the stature,, aggros- 
si vane as., tact* maturity and Judgment to handle any situation involving 
our own or foreign troops or civilians j ha must be taught how to accent, 
and enforce authority? he must be trained technically in traffic 
control p town patrolling s handling prisoners of war, criminal investi- 
gation,, and conduct and authority* 

Tht field of military police requirements for training was 
thoroughly explored# so far as knowledge of requirements existed at 




that time,* and it was decided that the main functions of the Corps 
should be treated in separate manuals* a primary difficulty 
was a lack of published material upon which to predicate the doctrine 
requi'^ed by the new corps* lloat of the material formulated in World 
War I was found inadequate for World War II.. 



The following manuals were projected and approved for public a-- 
tion by thu Director of Military Training, Army Service Poncat-* 

FM 19-5 r Military Police," to be a revision of the then extant Fii 
29-5 "Military Police" and outline the basic principles and the 
broador duties and functions of the Corps; FM 19*15 '♦Domestic 
Disturbances FM 19-20 "Criminal Investigation," to set forth the 
basic principles and operation techniques for military investigators; 
FM 19-25 "Occupational Military Police," to set forth the basic 
principles of the use of military police in occupied territory of 
the enemy; FM 19-210 "Traffic Octroi," to treat the subject in 
accordance with the new doctrine being developed in the field; 
and yM 19=250 "Military Police Records and Forms," 

Only three of those projects had been completed up to 1 July 
1945 — - FM 19=5 "Military Police," FM 19-20 "Criminal Investigation," 
end I’M 19-250 "Records and Forms" -“but ohanging conditions and 
rsquircr-ants resulted in the publication of several other field 
and training manuals on military police doctrine. Extensive studies 
were made of military police operations on maneuvers at home and in 
theaters of operations, in towns and cities, at posts, camps and 
stations, in prisoner of war camps, and in combat, and new doctrine 
was prepared on the basis of those studies* The current publications, 
with dates of publication, ars; 



FM 19-5, 
FM 19-10, 
FM 19-15, 
FM 19-20, 



Military Police, June 44 

Military Police in Towns and Cities, Jen 45 

Domestic Disturbances, July 45 

Criminal Investigation, April 45 



TU 19=225, 
TM 19-250, 
TM 19-275, 

TM 19-500, 



Sabotage, February 45 

Military Police Records and Forms, May 44 
Military Police on Railroad Trains and in 

Railroad and Bus Terminals and Stations,, Jan 44 
Enemy Prisoners of War, Oct 44 



WD Pamphlet 27-4, Military Executions, June 44 



The Military Police Di vision of the Office of The Provost. Marshal 
General supervised production of a score of training films, film 
bulletins and film strips primarily for military police use, including* 
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T* 19-13&), 
IF 19-1920, 
TF 19-2032 t 
Tr‘ 19-2034, 
TF 19-2036, 
*iF 19-2092 , 



Handling Frl sotara of War 
Biot Control 

Guarding Against Sabotage 

ArtOL slid Desertion 

Control of Individuals in the Field 

Xilittiiy Poll 3a Town Patrolling 



I- S 152 ♦ 
J.B 164, 
f 3 167, 
! 3 193 , 
FB 202, 



Corabat Firing with Hand Guns 
Controlling Ge’T&an Prisoners of War 
Traffic Control in the Horcaendy Invasion 
Evacuation of Civilians 

Traffic Control in the China-Durffi&-X3k'l« Theater 



IS 19-1, 

FS 19-2, 
TS 19-3, 
FS 19-4 , 
FS 19-5, 
vs 

IS 19-7, 



Preparing and Reading o March OrapJ?. 
Police Riot Clubr 
Thompson Sutanachln© Gun firing 
Preparing and Readi ng a Circulation iira 
Manual Signals fc-r 'Traffic Conti-ol 
Military Traffic Si gns 
Plot Control Formations 



In orcter that doctrine sight to revised as bettor techniques were 
a •■•eloped ;*t was essential that the collection end distribution of in- 
for. nation "n Military police operations important UU uriivj •and 

loisdershtp of the military police be continuous 3 Sources of such 
ini'o: ’jatioii included: Combat Analysis Files Section,, TAGO; Military 

ln» elligan< a Division, GS* unit histories, after-action reports, 
obwerve. s* reports, letters and intorviewe A detailed list of 
technical nformatics desired by The fro rest Marshal General was pre- 
pared for /he use of Intelligence officers engaged in interviewing 
military pursoonel returning from the active tneaiere in order is 
obtain all types of information which sight effect military police 
d.Xi trine o This Information of the various theater:? of operations, 
headquarters, ASF, the Comaend and General Staff School, and the divis- 
ions and or.her agendas of the f$IG0„ notably The Provo-t Harah®'. General’s 
School, the Military Police Board, Advisory-liaison Branch, .jfid the 
Military Police Training Bulletin- The Military Police Trsi aing Bulletin 
was supplied with material and data for illustrating military police 
operations for the information and gu. dance of the personnel of the C3ir v 
and nearly 10,000 copies wore distributed riontJ’lys 



In addition to doctrine in the form of manualri and visual aids, 
the FMGO prepared ana disseainatsd numerous letters,, circulate and 
nsworunda 'hich generally outlined War Department policies for the 
enforcement of military disci jftino and the conduct of ai li vc .ry 
personnel- 
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Because the activation of a large number of military polios 
unite aame almost simultaneously with the authority for the activa- 
tion of the CMP, the ground work for training had not been laid* 

The need for Mobilization Training Programs (MTP*s) was urgent, and 
the immediate need was a program outlining wide baeio military train- 
ing for enlisted personnel, followed by basic technical training, 
teem end unit training, and advanced training. These phases of train- 
ing were to bo covered by a series of three programs t 19- i, unit 
training; 19-2, replacement training; and 19-3, advanced training. 

On 13 January 1942, MTP 19-1 ana published in mimeograph form/. 

This program was designed ©specially for personnel assigned to or 
designated for Military Police Battalions (Zone of the Interior), 
and provided for five weeks of training in all the specific tanks to 
be assigned this type' of unit as well as all the basic training 
necessary to convert the trainee into a soldier able to take cure of 
himself and hie equipment. 

Between January and June 1942, 63 Mp Battalions and 10 MP 
Companies (ZI), four IIP Companies (PCS) (Post, Camp and Station), 
and 42 MP Escort Guard Companies were activated. Practical appli- 
cation at the training centers end the activation of these new-type 
units made the original MTP 19=1 obsolete. On 6 May 19*12 a. nevr 
MTP 19-1 was published, giving more couplet© instructions on eeoh 
subject to be covered and added schedules for Military Police Escort 
Guard Companies, Military Polio© Taotical Units, Post, Camp, end 
Station Companies, ZI. This program provided for a training period 
of 13 weeks as against the five weeks provided for the original 
program. 

During the next 12 months , with modifications by local training 
commanders , the 13-wook program proved ataiofeotory, but experience 
gained by trainer personnel during this period and results obtained 
as evaluated from reports from overseas theaters and service commands 
indicated that more time should be spent on basic military polio© 
subjects and practical work, so the program was revised in Utay 1943 
increasing the training week from 44 to 48 hours with a reallotment 
of time devoted to the various subjects and the addition of a de- 
tailed echo dale of driver training for ZI Military Police Companies . 

In order further to improve the training during the basic phase, 
MTP 19-101 end MTP 19-101A were published in December 1943. The former 
superseded OTP 19-1 and woe published to incorporate a standard six 
weeks basic military training period for all ASP units, as set forth in 
MTP 21-3 (tentative) 1 August 1943, and a lT-weeks basic military 
police unit training program to conform with all ASP unit training 
programs. Also a new section wae added to cover the basic phase for 
Military Police Prisoner of iTar Processing Companies which were being 
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activated in the latter part of 1943> K?F 19-101A provided for the 
training of uni to found to be subsiaudani after their first a lx 
iveoka" tr.tLBd.ng n and provided that tills phant. of training ba extended 
up to 26 weeks, 

i 

Cte 1 Map - 1944. Army Service Forces publiahtid an *£fP super 

tioding 21 (tentative^ which sst forth rsvlsed training st>anderrt’ 
for all A3J? enlisted personnels Up to tW.« time Ifl'P's runbsrad 
19"! or 19-101 ware designed arid used for unit training and the 19 
or 19-201 programs for replacement trainings In order to siandaxxli se 
.all ASF progrejas the K l--»Beri3S* was designated to cover replacement 
training, ^nd ‘T-eeiriee” unit training and n 3^cTi.^3 ft advancei unit 
dra3.n5.ng. Uucter the revised plan f MTP 19=1 wsa published 1 .June 
1944 to supersede all preceding 3fT?' ! s covering both military polio© 
unit and replacement trainings This program separated the 17=wesk 
training period Into six weeks of basic military training u\xifo r» 
for all services in JS? , eight weeks of basic t.echrdcnl training 5 
and tiirao week* of team or unit training o 

Tho 5JTP 19 2 series was originally designated to provide a 
guide for replacement training } ®rd the first IISP :.fr - 2 was cubllshec 
? April XSvi2 ? one day prior tc the activation of the IIP Hepiacomerit 
'draining Center at Fort- Fiilsy, Kansas, 2&/ This program outlined 
13 weeks of combiued basic military P basic tactical., and basi i 
technical and specialist training for the inductee who eamo direct 
from the reception center earmarked for the Cftt : 



On 1 March 1943.,. ASF published Sfi'F 21-1- aevtir.g forth fiidtfot; 
recruiraaeri';3 in t ho variouo administrative and supply subjects conwton 
to ail services in the A3F, Ir. order to comply with these r-xjuirn- 
jientiX and to incorporate the experience gained in the first year of 
operation of the KFRCC, a new hlTF 19-2 was published 1 Sfarcb. 1943., 
which reduced the basic training period for the inductee to 12 weafcv.. 
La reel ni was of the MPIiTC programs were published ns 19-201 i:a 
November 1943 and 19-201 (tentative) in February 1-944' The latter 
again increased the period for replacement training from 12 to 17 
v/eeko to provide for more appJicatovy work by the trainee. Then, 
in oozrnsc id. on with the publication of HTP 21*3 by ASF azsd ?(T;P 3.9-1 
c-n 1 June 1944 for replacement training j, a new hep 19-2 *?as published 
}. July 1944 setting forth separate aiit-week schedules for the basic 
unit training of all types of military police unit A S3, 



In November 1942 the Military Police fraielng Cento r wu* esta- 
blished at Fort Custer , Michigan. \£j At this tin > ua.v of the 



\tj~~ Itr" AG, AO 353 (2-19-42 ) date! 15 Mar 42 

i,tr AG 320..2 (14.-23—42/ dated <5 Mov A. .- 
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unite which had been activated and trained in the -/serious sorvic.8 
commando mere being scheduled for overseae shipment* The :.uiits 
trained under improvised programs prepared by local commanders 
iant.il p v >lication of MTi? 19=1* 6 Kay 1$42 # wore in west oases ready 
for an advanced program » On 20 December 1943 such a program was 
published as Iff? 19=3 9 providing 13 weeks of advanced unit training;, 
with the program broken down into separate 13=wo*«k. ached ales for 
each type of ?JP ASP unit .and consisting mainly of field training 
under simulated combat conditions* integrating the application of 
tha basic military, technical and unit training previously prepared 
under KTP»« 19-1 and 19=3 or their equivalents* 

S'hia program ms revised and published es a js/w IETF 19-3 on 
15 June 1943 with alight readjustments in allotment of hours to 
the various subjects; the major addition being a section netting 
forth the primary mission of each type of unit in detailo 

Procurement of Trainer and Oper a tional Fersonnel 

open activation of the Corps of lllitsry PoJic® 26 September 
1941 s sll posts, canp3 and stations ir tb© Army were retired to 
subs&t to The Adjutant General the names cad grsda-s of all officers 
end enlisted mm who had bean doing military police work aa a 
principal duty and the unit a ths-n b&r.g utilised a-s wilitary police., 
xhese personnel and organisations wore mads th® nucleus of the Coi'po 
end were automatically ordered into that t rancho 16/ 

For the 27 Military Police Battalions (Sons of the Interior)' 
activated in January and February 1942 the battalion coaimanders 
came from tha Regular Army, 80 percent buing furnished ly the Chief 
of Infant £7 and 20 psrsent by ths Chief of Cavalry <.< Battalion 
executive officers and plans and trt&sing offiesro, also from the 
Regular Aruy, were obtained by transfer from the 7 »lst, 702nd,, and 
703rd 3&F Battalions, already in existence *a a re wit of the auto- 
matic transfer to the IMP of units performing military police duties » 
the training of these units urea then accomplished under the guidance 
of these officers o 

Officer personnel, both training end operational «, was procured 
by several means* Reserve officers frea all branches, p&inclpdlly 
infantry were called to active duty and assigned to the C’jGs 
Former Reserve officers were reappointed and asslguado Oomnicsiora'sd 
veterans of World War I were requests to -apply for reappointment 

I^r^^A^oT AG 320*2 (12=31^2 rMpK57 'lat ad iO 42, and 
amendment AG 320 *2 (2=6^42) JSl-JM?, dated 15 Feb 42 
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direct from civilian ‘lire-. 17/ The PBtG was authorized bo r^com^ 
mond for appointment 100 officers from civil life without military 
experience but with' backgrounds and experience as criminal investi- 
gators;, and later many civilians with little or rn military experi- 
ence but possessing qualifications which appeared to be desirable 
for certain types of military police work were coromf ssloned The 

procurement was later extended to Include applicant® with outstand- 
ing civilian qualifications who had served during World War I es 
noncommissioned officers lBf, and noncommissioned officers cf the 
Regular Arsy who had had eight years consecutive service, four of 
them in a noncommissioned grad a* From these sources 1395 officers 
were procured up to June 1942; 

CMP officers were later obtained by sending officer candidates 
frofl cxi sting sdlitaiy police units to the Cavalry OCS at Fort 
Riley, Kansas., and the Infantry OCS at Fort Bermiag, Ga,, who, upon 
graduation, ware commissioned and returned to the CMP for duty.. 

For the specialist training necessary for military poli.ee officers 
t-he Office of The Provost Marshal General prepared a program of 
branch technical subjects to be taught at these schools and sent 
military police officers to the schools as instructors in thesf 
subjects a The establishment of the Military Police Officer Candi- 
date School in July 1942 obviated the necessity of relying upon 
the other service schools, and this bee axe thereafter the primary 
source of military police officers □ Ig/ 

From time to time, also, officers were transferred to the CIO* 
from branches where overstrergth existed a An example of this vras 
the transfer of a large number of officers from CAC barrage* t*liooE 
units which were no longer needed on the West Coast and had beon 
deactivated- By 31 December 1943 tho officer personnel of the CJ£? 
had grown to 311b, by the end of 1944 to 8757, end by 1 July 1945 
to 9003 c 

A serious s-hortaga of officers was a continuous) problem of. 
the CMFo In December 1942 tho ratio of officers to (mils ted man 
in the corps was 3*9 percent, as compared with the rails of IS 
percent in the Army as a whole « By Juno 1943 tho ratio of the 
corps had dropped to 3«1 while the rest of the Army ibef eised to 
7 percent; As of March 1945 the ratio in the corps was 4-6, 
compared with ar overall ratio in the Army of 11 percent, 

Xf] Ltr~TAGO, aT aoi\ 6 (1-2=427 dated 2 Jtm 42; 

ib/ 1st Ind, AGO 210,1 (1—15*42) R&-A, dated 24 Jan 42, to Memo from 
ACofS, G=3, PMC 

12/ Ltr file SPTRS FMG OCS (5“15'42) Hq- Sendees of Supply, rabjecti 
’Officer Candidate School 1 * to the PMG - 




Procurement of CMP enlisted personnel was initially accompli shed 
by the automatic activation of Services of Supply military police 
units from organisations already functioning., by the assignment of 
fillers from the various components of the Enlisted Reserve, by 
transfer from other anna and services, and by assignment from re- 
caption centers and basic training camps? Pillars for the MVlitaiy 
Police Replacement Training Canter, subsequently activated at Port 
Riley, Kansas, and later moved to Fort Custer, Michigan, were 
selectees shipped direct from reception centers „ 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in JMd.ntain.ing static 
personnel in service command military police units because of fre- 
quent calls for cadres and because other branches preparing for 
overseas duty wore being filled with general service personnel , 
entrained Had ted service personnel were then transferred into 
military police units? In one instance a single Escort Guard 
Company suffsrad an 800 percent turnover in personnel > 

The first military police battalions activated were supplied 
with fillers from the overflow of divisions and other sources 
under control of service commends wherein activation took place, 
and many undesirables were disposed of by transfer to the CMP? 
Attention was called to this fact and tin attempt to remedy the 
situation was made whan Tho Adjutant General published an order 
. setting forth certain minimum qualifications to bs required of any 
man to bs transferred to the CMP,. 20/ This resulted in the 
acquisition of some higher grade men, but foil far short of 
eliminating the problem? 

Dayglo men t of Military Police Unite 

When the Corps of Military Police was established in 1941, ;ho 
following tables of organization for shllte jr police, whi ih had Ixmn 
prepared by the Chief of Infantry, were In effects 

*?P-»2 9 Infantry Headquarters and Military Police 

Company, Triangular Division,, 1 Qc-tob:,? 1940 

7=7, Military Police Company, 1 November 1940 

7=55, Military Folio® Battalion, l November 1940 

7=12 5 5 Military Police Battalion (Zone of the 

Interior), 1 November 1940? 



go/ WD Memo 615-73-^2 dated 30 Dec 42 
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7-126, Headquarters and Headquartara Company, Mili- 
tary Police Battalion (Zone of the Interior), 

1 November 1940 

7-127, Military Police Company (Zone of the 
Interior), 1 November 1940 

7-217 , Infantry Company, Prisoner of iflfar Escort, 

1 May 1940 o 

Because of changing conditions and the additional duties assigned 
to military police following entry of this country into the war, it 
was necessary to design new tables to encompass the entire military 
police field? These tables provided for specialised military police 
units of various sizes and types, each to be armed, equipped, and 
trained to do its particular The table numbers -wore changed 

from the "?* (Infantry) serlse to the r, 19 (l (Corps of Military Police) 
series- On 1 April 1942,, the following tables of organisation, the 
first of ths sail os for military police units prepared by The Prove et 
Marshal General’ a Office, were published: 

19*7, Military Police Platoon,, Infantry Divi sion 

19=17, Military Police Platoon, Mountain Division 

19-27 Military Police Company, Motorized Division 

19=35, Military Police Battalion, Field Any 

19=36 , Headquarters and Headquarters Compary, Military 
Police Battalion, Si eld Army 

19=37, Military Police Company, Arm;'' Corps 

19=47, Military Police Escort Guard Company 

19=87, Military Police Platoon, Cavalry Division 

Military police battalions and separate numbered companies wore 
organized for such internal security mi salons as guarding installation* 
vital to the war effort aga3.net the possibility of fifth-column or 
airborne attacka? On 1 May 1942, revised tables of organization for 
the ml lit ary police battalion (21 ) and its components were published 
under the new numbers 19=55, 19=56, and 19=57? Separate numbered 

companies wore also orgunized under T/0 19=57, The battalion strength 

was increased from 16 officers and 436 enlisted men to 29 officer;) and 
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720 enlisted am, arid a medical detachment iras ad codr. The amount ol 
transportation was greatly increased in order to tasks the battalion 
or separate numbered company a highly *3a>bji. la stri'dng force suitable 
for use in any smorgonoy 5 Thlu was regarded as particularly necessary 
in the zone of the interior because of the absence of Motional Guard 
unite , which 'were in Federal service o 

As the basic for a military police unit organized, equipped, and 
trained to perform normal military police functions at. posts, camps, 
and stations in the zone of the interior, and at fi.csd and send -fixed 
installations of communications zones. Table of Organization 19-217, 
eSLiitazy Police Company, Aviation, Post, Camp, or Station, ?as pub- 
lished on 1 May 1942 This unit contained patrol sections, both dis- 
jointed .and notorized; a desk and record a action; a traffic and g*.ta 
section; and ft criminal investigation sec alon* Ths table of organ! •» 
sstS on was nuch that additional sections could be added as requir'd 
to cany out varying re-juirementB* For example, if the duties of the 
gate section or town patrol section were particularly heavy, the com- 
pany could fee provided with additional desk and record sections, and 
dismounted patrol sections* The War Department Staff restricted use 
■of this table to owsr&eas units, Military police units at 'posts, 
camps, end stations in the sons of the interior wore consequently 
organised as service command units from bulk allotments of personnel* 

In wa3 evident in early 1942 that e special military police unit 
would be required to process prisoners of v«r. Order the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention (3-929), prisoners of war were required to 
give certain essential information to the captuslng power This in- 
formation was obtained by questioning, photographing, fingerprinting, 
end physical exeud.n&t£on» To meet this need. Table of Organization * 
19-237, ELlitary Police Prisoner of Vfar FTccesvLng Company; vaa pub” 
fished 11 August 1942 - The function of this unit wes to r^tjoive, 
search, and process prisoners of war, make permanent reccr and re- 
ports* and furnish required information to the Prisoner of rfar Infor- 
mation Bureau of The rrovost Marshal General 5 s Office , Th« company was- 
so organized that each of its three platoons could operate independently 
One of these companies was normally attached to each anty 

A revision of Arey Regulations 310-60 _ 23 August Ifl&j provide:; 
for the consolidation of tables of organisation and tables y£ eqoi patent 
into combined tabl.es of organization and equipment o The sunr regulations 
also provided that the commanding general of each of the three naa:: or 
commands would bo responsible for the preparation of these tables of 
organization and equipment for units assigned to iris oonoiand . The 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, was assigned the responsibility 
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of preparing these tables for military police unite assigned to 
di visions , corps, and armies » The Provost Marshal Gennral retained 
th© responsibility for preparation of the following tables for Army 
Service Forces units; 19=55, 19=56, and 19=57, Military Police 
Battalion and components, ana separate numbered company; 19*217, S£Lli= 
tary Police Company, Aviation, Post, Camp, and Station; 19=47., Mili- 
tary Police Escort Guard Company; and 19=237, Military Police Prl Jonor 
of War Processing Company , Although the Commanding Ocneral, Army 
Ground Forces, was assigned responsibility for tbo preparation of 
tables for military police unite assigned to the Army Ground Fore an. 

The Provost Marshal General retained the authority to review these 
tables and to make recommendations for any chnngoii thst he considered 
necessary. However, th® final responsibility of deciding whether or not 
these racommejidatl on s would bs accepted, was vsat^d ic the Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces,, 

As the war progressed, it was found necessary to develop several 
new typos of units to accomplish specific missions, Mount da divisions, 
light di ripens, armored divisions, and airborne divisions were al?. 
found to be neceasary for th® successful prosecution of the iTar D Tables 
«i’ organisation for military police pic toons to function w. th these 
new divisions were published as follows t 

19=97, Military Police Platoon, Airborne I>1 vision, 

5 September 1942 

19=1771, Military Police Platoon, Light Division, 

1 July 1943 

19=117, Military Folico Plate on, Anaaved Division, 

15 September 1943 ■> 

To provide theater commanders with the mean? of building a rill- 
tary police unit to meat the requirements of any jpjcific install* 
t,i on * both as to personnel and equipment ;, Tabi*i of GrguniZition n«\ 
Eqhipwait 19=500, Military Police Service Organiejitioc, 22 April 19 *4 „ 
»s* published ~ was a cellular table or organisation uni equip- 

ment intended to group personnel and equipment into compos. t» :«ili= 
taxy police unite tc facilitate ada&ni strati on and occhojjJ. in over- 
head, and at the same time provide properly -orgaiu zod and styiippfd 
units to meet overseas military police requirements <, 

Composite military police units had a wide range of application 
and ware utilized to advantage at ports of debarkation, general depots, 
branch depots, and other coonzunicatiorMa zone installations . There were 
included in this table three sizes of criminal investigation te 
which wore organized and assigned to theaters of operations in accord- 
ance with their individual requirement!*. . 




Each beam was provided with individual equipment for uha inveeti= 
gator and a small amount of organisational aquipKsmto It was not deemed 
advisable to include therein specialised crime ^detecting equipment dus 
to the SliisII sis® of the unit, the resultant waste of equipment when 
several sections were assigned to one theater, the different require- 
ments in each theater, and the additional personnel that would to re- 
quired for its care and maintenance « It was decided , therefore, to 
establish in theaters having a requirement for modem crime-detecting 
equipment, e criminal investigations laboratory containing the neces- 
sary scientific equipment for the solution of difficult crimes * All 
overseas theaters were notified of this decision and edvis<»d to re- 
quest th8 establishment of such laboratories when the voluma and type 
of criminal investigations conducted would justify such s. request. 

As a result of this action, criminal investigation laboratories were 
established in most of the major theaters. 

Military Police tables of organisation and equipment were revised 
from time to time as the war progressed , On 30 June 1-945® the follow- 
ing tables of organisation and equipment were in effect: 

19-7 9 Military Police Platoon, Infantry Division, 

12 September 1944., 

19-17, Military Police Platoon, Mountain Division, 

4 Hovember 1944° 

19=35 g Military Police Battalion, Arqy, 19 August 1943° 

19-3 6 f , Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, Mili- 

tary Police Battalion, Army, 19 August 1943- 

19-37, Military .Police Company, 19 August 1943 = 

19-47, Military Police Escort Guard Company, 25 Novem- 
ber 1943=5 

19=55, Military Police Battalion, 2 November 1944 

19^56 , Headquarters and Headquarters: Detachment, 13. li- 

tary Police Battalion, 2 November 1944 » 

19 - 57 , lfiJ.it ary Police Company, 2 November 1944* 

19~77, Mild. t ary Police Platoon, Corp3, 1 August 1944- 

19=87, Military Police Platoon, Cavalry Division, 

30 September 1944- 




19“97 p Military Polico Platoon, Airborne Division* 

1 August 1944 ■ 

19-217 , Military Police Company, Post, Camp, or Station/or 

Military Police Company, Aviation, 26 January 1945 

19*237, ML lit ary Police Prisoner of War Processing 

Company, 18 November 1943 » 

X9*‘500 i Military Police Service Organ?. nation, 22 April 

1944, 

To coordinate Military police and provost marshal functions 
within large unite and injtallations, provost marshal sections were 
included in the following tables of organization and equipments 

55*110=1, Headquarters and Headquarter? Company,. 

Major Port (Overseas), 20 November 1943° 

55=120-1, Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 

Medium Port (Overseas), 13 May 1944- 

XOC-X, Headquarters, Corps, 19 January 1945- 

2CC=1, Headquarters, A nay, 26 October 1944- 

The activities of thc3a staff factions included the following: 
recommending plans, policies, and regulations pertaining to the or- 
ganization, training, equipment, procedures, and operations of all 
military police in the command? supervising the establishment and opera- 
tion of those military police installations and agendas within the 
purview of the installations or unit commander? and coordination,, with* 
in the limits prescribed by the commander, of the operatica:; of the 
military police- 

M ilitary Di s cipline "Off Post 1 * 

Control of the conduct of military personnel while "off post", 
always an important consideration of the Aroy fi b<?caao a Eiach more 
serious and difficult task with the rapid expansion of the Armed 
Forces- Primarily, the problem was that of exer rising ditciplinzry 
control over Military personnel while on pass, furlough, or leave, 
especially in large centers of population, and also while traveling 
to or from their stations. 

The commanding generals of service commands (cesignated as 
corps areas until 1942) ware charged with the rospcnsihLli ty of 
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controlling tiM» c ocduot cf military nsrsoonsl within the g< ograpbl--'' 
cal Units of their service oomoanda other than at posts, v amp » , end 
stations (a direct reeponaibility of post commanders), end in m.jnou«" 
ver areas exejapWi from their oororoi. 22/ Whore needed , provout 
marshals were appointed by the service commands to direct, dir charge of 
the details of thio reopen slbi 11 ty. In sea® cases , officer's were 
appointed provost "wrsh&ls in addition to their other duties, but in 
largo centers of population, the provost, marshal’s assignment was 
usually a full-tiiae one , 

For several months, during the early phases of tho mobilisation 
period, Jtilit.irj- police units and detacimranta of the A rf Ground Forces 
and Army Air Forces were used extensively in the enforcement of 
military discipline ■> As these units were withdraw, or as serrr.co 
cc island, personnel bocaue available, v;his duty wso transferred to 
£e~v.co command units and detachments « 

*ha military pollcs company, aviation, pot-t, camp, or station 
(T/O & £ 19-217), was designed primarily for military police duties 
in tonne and cities.. Because of ito flexibility, achieved by the 
addition or ouAecrlon of component parts, it cculd be built to a 3lau 
ami type to fS.t almost any requi rononx. The War DeparimiEil however, 
early Aw 1942, restricted its use to overseas requirements Ccn- 
eerjuontly y *d.litf.ry police engagad in thee* duties In the United State* 
were organised irto iiilitary police deuaclvacnta nothin fierdee com- 
mand unite « A weakness of this arrsiiges&ent was that tho jHllitary po- 
lice detachment bad no fixed organisation, but wao .v>re!iy n pert of 
the service eoEsandl urdt^ There waa a tendency, in many instances, 
to vary the assignments of personnel within the norvios coiimard unit, 
with the result that mi litary police functions Jsera not always per- 
formed by U» ester. personnel, or by personnel with military police 
training t . 



As .a step tcii'iid coordinating their disciplinary programs, the 
’•far and Kavy Dopei'tmenta entered into an agreement, effective lf» Decem- 
ber 1942 p under which both Army military police and Navy shore patrol 
personnel were directed to take corrective measures, inducing urreut , 
if necessary, in Uw» case of jggr seaber of the furred Forces oom- 
nltting a breach of the pease, indulging in disjordjrly conduct, o.*.‘ 
any other action reflecting discredit upon the serviced* 22 / 

At the and of June 1945$ there mro 10 p 643 rd.lt taiy police en- 
gaged in tho enforcement of military discipline in the Waited States, 

Zlj' WD letter, file AG 320 ->2 dated 4 Deceiver 1941, 

Subject: H lfi.litary Police" aid WD Circulars 77, 1945 feed 124, 194. 
22_/ War Department Circular 330 1 1942 




Of those, 7,239 wore on duty in towns and cities,, end 3,40?. warn 
policing railroad stations and trainee The latter was a duty in 
which the Arugr had had no experience prior to the present cimergeiieji o 

As early as May 1941 * the Interterritorial Military Conmdtnee, 
representing the American railroad^ reported to the War Department 
a aeries of complaints .from both the traveling, p« ilic and the rail- 
roads, concerning misconduct of soldiers on train 3 * The complaints 
included cases of intoxication, annoying passengers , damaging and 
defacing railroad equipment, and general obnorcioos behavior. This 
EcJ.aconduct, occurring in some Instances in the presence of officers 
or noDcowmri. sal omd officers, who often ignored it, continued to in- 
crease as tho number of traveling military increases'.,. 



The misconduct resulted in the publication of a War Dapertmnt 
di recti vn that military police be assigned to trains carrying large 
groups of fidlifeery personnel on furlough * 23/ Although come usprove-- 
mont followed , the problem was not solved® lx July 1942 , an agree- 
wont was made# between the Association of American Railroads end the 
War Department to provide for free transportation of military .police 
assigned to duty on passenger trains® 24 / In September 3,942, the 
War Department directed the commanding giujersls of service conmandir. 
to assign usUitery police to passenger trains whore the need existed , ?.2‘ 
These wiUtaxy police were instate Vd. to report ol3. case 3 of ml scan- 
duct, by military personnel, and in the more aggravated cases, to make 
nrr«3ts, la cares of arrest, it w&a directed that the offenders ba- 
removed from trains at railroad stations were military police were on 
duty® 

Xn December 1942, The Provo at Marshal (tenoral’ s Office organised 
an inspection group of 30 officers to travel throughout tie United 
States observing the conduct of military personnel sno inspecting mili- 
tary police operations on trains anti in railroad end bus t’tatl one o 
Six months later the inspection procedure was reorganised to provide 
for closer liaison with headquarters of the service corns >a, railroad 
representatives s civil police, and the Navy's shore patrol The in- 
spectors conducted classes in the detachments furnishing rain guards 
WMle traveling, they discussed with guards on duty the problem® w,dch 
they encountered and also assisted thoii., ii necessary, oapecxaiXy j.n 
cases involving officers® 



One of uhe serious problems affecting military police operations 
on train* was the lack of uniform procedure among the service cmnoand*. 



93 fill) letter, file * j 2 50 ,1( 7-15-43.)i^= A-M, datfd 26 Sept 1941 j 
^ Subject* "Military poli.es cn furlough fare train movements**. 

?.U between the American Association of Hai.'.roaus ana the WJ). 

25 / SOS Memorandum Ho . 3190-1-42, dated 24 Sept *2, subjex ti “IP.. -J.os.!’ ' 
Police assigned to Public Carviars“ „ 




These differences included 'ariatienj in uniform of laLlitary polioe, 
uniform required uf traveling personnel, sutaissiou of reports j, and 
interpretation of regulations , particularly on the control - liquor* 
Frequently* when a soldier was guilty of a seriou s breech ■• “ bt.H- 
taiy discipline,, he was under the influence of liquor* The problem 
was to curb the oxcessivs uso of liquor by member:? of the Armed Forces 
end, at the some bine, not deprive them of privileges accorded civil- 
lens* The differences in Interpretations of such regulations. V 
coEjaandLag generals of the several aurvicJ coraeisnds, resulted in rules 
and. regulations which varied widely as the traveler prcco xiod from one 
service command to {another.* 

In the early sbagss no attempt «as made to coordinate activities 
of the Amy and Navy other thro the authorisation for joint juris- 
diet:. on* Violators resented corrections by Members of another service 
much more than by a member of their 1 own.-. Accordingly, it was arranged 
te have joint patrols of military police and snore patrolmen assigned 
on certain trains* Despite the variatienn in the operating procedure 
of the Army and Navy* the plan worked weHj and* ;;s time passe 1 , these ' 
variations were gradually reconciled . Those di fferences included 
methods for the control of liquor, reporting of xmifora violations, 
and the mechanical procedure of patrolling trains-. By ,'»«« 3.945;. 
joint operations with the shore patrol were being serried on ir the 
majority of aorvice commands, although in some where? t v e praj onderanc© 
of traveling service pe rsonnel was Navy, trains wore policed by shore- 
patrol exclusively, while military police were assigned to thoeo with a 
preponderance of Arny personnel o 

One of the disadvantages of joint patrols was the difference 
in ratings of Arsy and Navy personnel Shore patrolmen were aU 
petty officers, whereas only a snail proportion of military police 
were of comparable grades.. The Provost Marshal General, at different 
times attempted to secure higher ratings for military police cn trains 
a*xu town patrol duties, on the theory that such ratings wor.lt; be an 
asset in the exsreise of authority,, especially in cases involving 
officers and none ocri sol on ad officers* 26/ Theso rocomuon nations were 
disapproved by the Par iteparbmexit* 27/ 

Service School s 

Hi th ths prccuroner.t of a large number of officers from divers 
sources, roost of uhom had had no recent military training and son® * one 

26/ ASF transmittal shoot, fil<TsaO! (l5)- 221,01 dated 2C ftprll 1945.- 
subject: “Grades and ratings for military polio- So* 

27/ ASF transmittal sheet, SHiAS 221 WP (20 Apr 45)-32, Co:. ant Ho - 2 
on the subject of grades for military police » 




at all* the neceaaity ttfa service school for the training of instructors 
ana operational military police officers became liiparaiive« 

Such a school wac established 19 December 1941 and opened 
15 January 1942 in an area formerly occupied by the Adjutant Oen= 
eral u 3 School at Arming ton Cantonment, later designated ss South Post, 
Fort. Styor, Virgin:. a-, 28/ Its ini jai on was to provi.de a slXMtoeksd 
course of instruct! on~ that would qualify uf fleer 8 already weH= 
grounded in Military subjects in the technical subject of military 
police work . For this purpose four deportments wore eotobliohcti? 
Military Law, Traffic Control., Police Methods, and Criminal 
Investigation* The faculty condated of 29 carefully selected 
officers chosen on the basis of their particular military as well 
as civilian backgrounds, from the Regular Any, national Guard, 
airf Infantry, Cavalry,, Artillery, Engineer, Military Intelligence, 

C«u«.i toriiajitur and Armored Force Reserves » 

The first class of 215 officers, a majority of whoa had held 
aommi scions during World War I, began work 2 February 1942, A 
encond class, aim?. bar iu character and equal in aj. se, bit of nine 
weeks* duration, opened 6 April 1942 o These were the only counts 

given at Fort %$r D 

With the growth of the CMP and the demand foi additional 
officers came th® necessity for increased facilities, both in hous= 
ing and training * Tho FKE3 School was activated at Cfaicksnauga Perk, 
South Post,, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 19 Juno 1942, occupying a 
newly completed Prisoner of War {-amp, and four separate s tools 
were established^ Refresher -School for recomuLaaioiad of fie srsj 
Advanced School for officers with military poli ce -uperisneej 
Investigators' School, covering both criminal and loyally isveeti~ 
gation;, and Officer Candidate School, to provide new junior officers <- 

Tc cope with the Increase of subject Bettor ind nuaber of students 
to be taught, the school found it necessary to increase its staff ami 
faculty, increase the number of academic departmn ta drJ increase the 
types of schools to fit the different categories of officers and 
speciaHata to be trained;. Yeung GMF officer candidates who had been 
sent to the Cavalry DCS at Fort* RLXey and the Infantry OGS at Fcri 
Bending were added to the staff and faculty upon graduation, and 
eipecialiat instructors were acquired by transfer and appointment from 
civil life-. Three officers and five enlisted nan were sorrowed from 
the Infantry School at Fort Banning to assist in getting the school 
started and severe! officers were cent to Fort Banning for >peci si 
research la training techniques', Basic, Weapons, '"actios, taw and 

2^‘^tTi8btsr~ AQ 352 (9-27-41 jMR-M"C, "dated 10 Deo 41- 



Administration, and Physical Training departments, whose primary 
B*3sion was to giro orcsder training in their specific fields, wore 
created .. 



The new combined schools sprang almost immediately into full 
growth when tho new Provost Marshal Generals £ • •:ol Center opened 
4 JttJ.y 194-2 - In place of tho original class of 21;?, there appeared 
an Officer Candidate School of 1 , 000 , Advanced and Refresher Schools 
for officers numbering 600, an Investigators' 1 school enrolling 200 
officer®, and a nuiibar of specialist s udents assigned by the Office 
of Civilian Defense* During the period 6 iiuy to 29 IJoptiabcr 1942 . 
when the school war moved to Port Custer, hll candidates in live 
Officer Candidate School classes had received cc-mmieeiots in the CMP. 
seven efreohar lessen had graduated 1,189, and sir advanced classes 
bad completed courses for 373 » 



Because so may of the officers in tho refresher c curse had. 

1 ind :.iO association with tl&isgs ailitary fer many years ox had corns 
fresh from civil life, it was found necessary to increase the 
original sin reek®* program to sight and later to 12 creeks, to 
cover adequately all tho subjects necess&rv to make them efficient 
UP officers o This was finally reduced to six wsek when officers 
nit:; st least basis military background wore re cel red : 

. Both at Fort ifyor and Fort. Oglethorpe training areas ai d 
facilities left much to bo deed, rad, though at both places, the 
school was abl.a to complete its lamed! Ate miesiono Range firing 
while at Uyer , for asanple, necessitated a thre* diy bivouac at 
Port Bead®., Maryland * The ranges at Oglethorpe wee of & temporary 
and supplcKsntary nature, and t-ners was nc provl aion for conbat 
firing s Both at Byer and in tho early days at Gglethorpa it was 
nsc-'-jssary to borrow weapons for instruction so*; in- go practice 
fmj other installations; Charts and other gmhf." aid a had to 
ba improvised end herd^made, and were not always of the qjtrahviy or 
in the quantity desired < Procurement of s if f icier: t- qualifi i 
instructor® was a difficult problem- duo principally to the fact 
that many of tin® subject® to bo taught wers new to the Military 
service, thor« w era few or no torts available , and few of the in- 
structors had sufficient military or teaching expedience to 
alleviate* this situation, a nor f cpartr.snt- of liustr^-ct ional Methods 
Traci established to teach officers how to teach-' 

Again it WfaO decided to increase the 3ir.o and training scope cf 
the school- and on 20 November 19 42 <, the P :-ovoct Marshal General" e ? 
School 'J enter was established at Fort Ouster, KucK.gan, which was to » 
include not only the Provost Marshal General s School fro* Oglethorj s 
but also the Military Police Replacement fruiting Center, rsoved from 
Fort Riley., and a new Military Police Unit Training Center c 2 §/ 

2§J~ WB letter^ ACf 320 «2 (11-23-42)" J&t : xf^TNcv 427" ai7>,1ect ; 

tt Es tabli shjjent of ’Vovost Marshal Oenorc.Va Training Cantor **■ 




The more was accomplished in tisae to continue instruction 5 December 
in the current c ours as at the school and to start work in the Uni t 
Training Canter and Xaplwceiaent Training Center.. 

Many of the disadvantages experienced at Fort Og’Lothorps were 
olicinatsd at Fort Cub tar, Adequate barracks, resii halls , class- 
rootsa, training areas and rangcss were sufficiently close to eliminate 
loss of time by motor movumont or bivouac* Ey tljis tiin&. sufficient 
weapons were avail rfcleo A complete ro product! or depairtirmt, with 
a silk-screen plant, enabled the production of almost ar.y type of 
instructional chart or graphic training aid, and adequate wi :x5- 
working, metal-working, sign-painting and other shops were t ble 
to provide almost everything needed in working nodels of weajxma , 
blackbo&i'ds-. sand tables, terrain boards mid special devices of 
various kinds-. All the outdoor facilitior. described on page 620 
were available without loss of time and the only limiting factor 
w as the long psrlod of extreme cold weather and anew . 

The Provost Hru'Shol Ge«orcl“s School vau set up with school 
headquarters., three administrative dl visions and nine academic 
divisions, The adiol ni a trati vo divisions included Operations, 
Publications and Inutruotional Methods, Operations acted ao a 
switchboard to syaclirooize inet.ruction schedules and facilities 
to provide Medinas economy of time and facilities- It provi ded a 
full time-table » planned well in advance for each class but suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet emargeneiae anc disruptions arising from 
inclement weather or other uncontrollable conditions', asd so arranged 
schedules that no two classes wanted to use the sane facilities at 
the sums time- Publi cations handled all reproduction work, such 
as iiimeographed schedules, lesdon plana, syllabi aid lecture texts, 
the processing of charts and graphic training aids , tike editing 
of all school literature, and the publication of the lUP Trai oing 
Bulletin, a monthly publication distributed to all active u its 
of the CMP at home and abroad* Instructional & eth>d a condujted 
training courses for newly-asoigned instructor!*, cevered with 
trained observers actual instruction classes, exercises and 
demonstrations, and made roooimiendations for iKprorsnsnt in methods 
of instructions, 

Th 9 academic divisions, each supervised, by a field officer 
as departmant chief, were assigned groups of subjects related 
cither by character or purpose, and while each prowl died as 
thorough instructions as pctsiblo in the subjects coder its can- 
troly each aiie jsed teaching mat hod a to aasiat the ctnidorts in 
passing on their knowledge to future ocam.inds, Tbs nine rcadeyidc 
departments and their subjects were* 
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Department of urfSlc Instruction -- Grounded students in the basic 
duties of the soldi or, infantry drill, sanitation, hygiene, military 
courtesy, discipline, customs cf the service, marchae and 'aJ.vouaeSj, 
defense against chemical warfare, idonti float! on of aircraft and 
armored vehicles, map and aerial photograph reading, bios ale and 
special cervices. 

Weapons papartmant — = Dealt with the practical rather than 
theoretical aspects of weapons used by BP unite, with a sAntaum of 
time on lectures and & maximum on demonstration and practice,, organised 
into four instructional teams: Group A, Ml rifle snd carbine $ 

Group B, submachine gun, pistol and shotgun; Group C, light, heavy 
and calibre . 50 machine guns; Group D, 60 au# 0 mortar, bayonet, 
grenades, aoving ground and air target marksmanship, and technique 
of rifle fireo 

"gpaTtmgnt of Tactics Instructed In of fens! ve and defensive 
tactics of email unite,, organization and employment of taati o,al 
units up to the battalion,, hasty field fortifications, cover and 
concealiiontj, scouting and patrolling, ni gilt operations, employ- 
jhant of small arm*, camouflage, combat and coup ter-intel J A gence , 
communications and the importance of team work, estimato of 
the situation, combat order** , movements of units under varied 
conditioner defense against mechanised and air attack,-. Advanced 
students were given additional instructions in staff duties and 
practice! axercisas in staff procedure and functions » 

Department of Police Instruction «* Provided Instruction in 
the fundamentals of sdlitary police work} CM? orgaidsation, from 
the company to the PMOC j techniques of town petrel end circu- 
lation of control in the field, riot control; relations between 
lip and civil authorities]; and prisoner of war i dmltii strut! on » 



Dep-art a snt of lb. litany Government (Later ronfcined with Depart- 
meat of Law and Administration/ «*- Created to prepare- officers and 
enlisted men for duty in occupied territories, it covered principles 
of mLlitaxy govsivuaent as applied by our own and oilier ccuntfieej 
history and political structures of territories expected to be brought 
under African Military admlni strati on j practical liaison s: ; ii coordin- 
ation with all units of the conmandej study of foreign polio® organi- 
zations » 

Department cf Traffic «- ?raffic centre! in the zore of the 
interior and combat zone, from tho broad planning phase of the 
novanian ts of larga units to intersection control by the MF privates; 
affective convoy operation; economical use of available resdnets; 
conrmu ni cations- 
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Papartaarat of Criminal Investigation «-* Cove;'**} principles of 
investigative work and practical training in report writing# ob- 
servation and description, surveillance, fingerprint identification, 
technique of raids , interrogation, preservation of evidence, document 
examinations, laboratory techniques, and investigative photography . 

Department of Law and Administration «*- Dealt with all the 
aspects of military and civil law which a Jfl.li.taiy Police iff tear 
must knows jurisdiction* legal latitudes ©f authority and obligations; 
powers of arrest, search and ceiaure; disciplinary application of 
ailitaiy law; cl lit ary aid to civil author! ties; federal court pro-- 
(joduueej courts martial; la»3 of evidence; and, under *' administration*, 
Inst ruction in the keeping of fill the roccrds required in the company 
arid kept by the personnel, adjutant'. 

Depar-taact of Physical Trai ning «*= Furnish ad a working knowledge 
of hand- tu' hand combat, eelf=ds? : ' o end aggressive control in 
personal encounter under "Judo* cr Jiujitsu’*; first aid; body-build** 
ing exercises; riot club; and handling armed end unarmed prisoners- 

Each of the academic departments was props rati to give, and did 
give, appropriate couraet of instruction Sji its special subjects 
to the rail cue catsgori.es of students attending ths school, officers, 
officer candidates, and enlisted specialists, each clays at a rule 
requiring a different treatment of the subject matter* 



Kith the exception of the courses in Military Government , 
clrsarooa instruction constituted approximately 50 per cent of the 
courses, in order tc versa the student thoroughly in ths more 
technical aspects of military police worko The reaainclsr of the 
course woe presented by demonstrations and practical student parti'* 
cipation, in the laboratory for the investigator courses and in the 
field for the general MP coursnoo Trainir.g .films, fils, strips and 
other graphic olds were used in. inclement weather and in all cases 
rh arc ths subject could beet bo presented by that method.} 

Iraxidna Facilities 

the history of military training in the Corns cf Military Folic a 
and in the Provost Marshal General’s School was on* of continuous 
growth up to 7**5 Day and frequent change. Started as the Provost 
Marshal General* a School at Fort Wysr, 7s,,, in Jam ary 1942, the 
installation was Diov-sd to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga,, where it became tho 
Provost Marshal General’s School Center and expanded in June cf that 
year, then to Fort Ouster, where it becajoe ths Provo at l&.rehal General 1 




Training Center, in November 1942, then to Fori Soa Houston, TsKaa, 
in September 1944; whan it was again designate! as the Provost 
Marshal General* b School, and finally to Camp Bullls, a dependency 
of Fort San HousV.cn, in March of 1945 « While at Fart> Custer tho Center 
eleo included the Mllitaiy Police Roplacoaont ‘Training Center and tie 
Military Police Unit Training Center, and during the calendar year 
1943, 46^497 nea eccjplet.ed training in Separata courses for officers, 
officer eendidatce, enlisted specialists, enlivtoci rep&accsEorta and 
units in training o 

At Fort Ifyer, the first location of tho Military Police School; 
with only 215 officers in each class, facilities were reasonably 
adequate, although there were no training arosi or ranges available, 
and the two classes at this location had to be transported, either to 
Fort Bel voir, Fir girl a, or to Fort Meade D Maryland, for the iseoaesauy 
outdoor trailing and firing » 

At Fort Oglethorpe the training areas, although adequate and 
well suited to outdoor exerciaas, were located in aone cases at 
dotal durable di stances from the barracks and classroom, involving 
a waste of instructional time , A rifle range adequate for *20 
calibre instruction was available, but at a distance of 15 miles 
from the school; limited transportation facilities made reacMj*g 
it difficult* Th^; re was no range suitable for practice' with th»; 
submachine gun, shotgun or pistol, or for conb.it firing; Farraoks 
were used as classrooms, and not until just before tha school wan 
ready to wove wets adequate classrooms eiuctnd . F.efore.ice uteri si;: 
were scarce, when available at all, and most, of ths training aide 
had to be improvised* There were no facial ties for the preisrotiaa 
of charts or visual aids* ‘The asUasograph was use; sjd.«r;siv»iy ir> 
the reproduction of texts and syllabi* Bof ore the school ?;ar »y.>v:d 
0 reproduction plait had been gradually iovelc^-ed to tin?; paint vhir. 
preduo tior. of a li fted number of treinii^; ddi3 vo possible* Ths 
aohcol was compelled to borrow weapons from oi.ner installation# and 
organisations on the post- and concdders^e tint; p&isei before scf.fVAerri. 
weapons wer-e obtained for efficient instruction.: For ensjsple, it u. « 

necessary to instruct classes of 100 or more win la the suteatchijwi 
{pja with only four weapon a* 



In its early lays military police truisda?: differed, the same 
handicaps in lack of equipment for training purposes than prevalent 
throughout the Areffc The training side that wore latex 1 developed 
and reproduced with #®r Bepar^tttent approvvl covered only the geceml 
subjects camjnoa to all anaa and service s. The site of the 0’<P 
awl its large nruabur of techrAoal subjects madr preparation by 




th« War Department of training old# «a purely military polioe 
subjects prohibitive,, so it me necessary for the oorpa to do- 
ve lop its own aids and reproduce them as best it could* Con® 
tinuous improvisation by individual trainors and the ultimate 
acquisition of reproduction equipment resulted in a romor.mble 
array of training aids. 

It was not until -the establishment of the Provost Marshal 
General u s Training Center at Port Custer in November 1942, xhen 
all the training activities of the Corps of Military Police*, with 
the exception of unit training in widely scattered units throughout 
the country* were central iced at one spot, that a really adequate 
and comprehensive program of training could be accomplished. 

The facilities and training aids were set up with gr sat care 
and provoked much favorable comment from inspecting officers free* 
various headquarters* These consisted of a review flol-d* two 
obstacle courses* tv© bayonet practice courses, a small -hare range* 
rangeo /tor rifle* ©arbin©* light and heavy machine guns, pistol* 
shotgun and 60 e® mortar* a live grenade range* & demolition area,, 
an enti'perooanel rain© and booby-trap area* a traffic intersection 
oontrol course* seven tlvouao areas with sanitary facilities* four 
field sanitation demonstrations* a range -estimation ooures* a 
Jungle course* a simulated ship for landing-net practice* a tactical 
field training area of one and a half square miles* and « complete 
village for street fighting and combat courses* 

A complete reproduction plant* greatly expanded freat the 
nucleus brought with the School from Fort Oglethorpe* v&e established*,; 
equipped to turn out mimeographed or multilithographed mterial in 
any quantity* A silk-screen plant made possible the production of 
almost any typo of instructional chart or graph!© training aid 
which any of the installations at the post required * Adequate 
woodworking, metalworking* sign painting and other shops provided 
almost everything needed in working models of weapons* blackboards* 
sand tables* terrain boards and special devices of all kinds* Among 
the instructional aids wero n Maxville Wl * a complete industrial oity 
in miniature covering 15 by 20 feet* end a complete miniature 
model Fit stockade and ©anp* 16 by 16* both used in practical 
instruction* < 

i 

The only limiting factor to training at Fort Custer vea an 
initial shortage of suitable classroom buildings* remedied in 
August of 1942* and the long period of extremely cold weather and 

snow* 
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in_0otel>er 1944, when tha Provost Marshal General “s School 
bo Ted to Fort Sam Houston,) tha Unit Training Center was closed and the 
Replacement training w&s moved to Cauip Robinson and elsewhere, tha 
school took with it ell the movable fad 11 tier it. had acquired, and 
again found itself happily situated as f&r as hoofing,, training areas., 
ranges and other physical requirements were concerned. Limiting 
factors there were confined principally to the necessity of traveling 
sons Id miles to reach the ranges,, bivouac and maneuver areas , and 
that the "Traffic City" control course, demolition areas, obstacle 
oourses,, and the village for street fighting and combat courses had 
to be rebuilt. 

Courses of Instruction 29?/' 

During the three and a half years oovered by this report the 
courses of instruction at the Provost Marshal General' 1 s School were 
changed several times to meet changing conditions and demands* Hew 
courses were added from time to time to fulfil specific requirements 
and others wore discontinued, either because the need for them had 
been met and sufficient personnel had been trained, because a change 
Id War Department policy had mads certain types of units or Military 
Occupational Specialty categories no longer nucet eary, or because i.t 
wea found, after thorough trial., that the subject matter cf a ee) tain 
course could better bo combined with that of another „ 

Each of the nine academic departments of th< school handled its 
appropriate part of the curriculum in its cun way, conducting it& 
own tests and grading each student t Each student 0 s grades «vr«- 
asnsmbled by ths Of floe of tha Director of Training and a composite 
picture of his progress was available up to the time of the graduation 
of the class. 

In all, there were 16 courses for officers, one for officer 
candidates, and five for enlisted r*peoiaii^ts„ varying from three 
weeks in several of the officer;!® courses* to 17 veeks for the 
Officer Candidate School. Two representative courses are listed 
below; 

PO-1, laP Officers 0 Basic Course A twelve* weeks' course to 
tr ala~o?fi be re “transferred from other arms or set rices and MP CCS 
graduates with six month a or more field duty in tae basic duties and 
functions of military police officers. Instructi on covered map enc' 
aerial photograph reading, organisation of the Army and CuP, military 
lew and administration, email arms weapons training, military police 
tsetics and staff functions, train end town petrolling* vice otntrol, 
traffic control, riot control, and orientation in criminal investiga- 
tion, a total of 698 hours. Twenty-one classes between 2S May 194I ; 
atd 1 January 1945 graduated 383 officer*:;, with 19 non -graduates. 

29a/ A complete summary of all the courses giver at the Provost 

Marshal General °s School is contained in the hietory on "Mllite-y 
Police during World War XI" on file in the- Historical Division,, 
ASF 0 and in the Office of The Provost Marshal General. 
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PO-^2 , HP Officers* Advanced Course — An eight- weeks 9 course to 
train officers to function as battalion and separate company com- 
manders and staff officers, with emphasis on planning and super- 
via: on* Instruction covered nap and oeri al photograph reading, ’vsapons 
training in rifle, carbine, pistol, su tone cine gun., machine run, 
bayonet and grenades, military police tactics and staff functions, 
riot control, internal security against sabotage ar.d espionage, mili- 
tary law anti administration, traffic planning, control and enforcement* 
and o riant at ion in criminal investigation techniques * Classes 1 through 
18 (31 Jan 42 to 24 Sep 43) were of 8-weeks 9 duration, then expanded 
to 12 weeks throu 0 ii class 26 (28 Aug 43 to 7 Dec 44) then again con- 
tracted to eight week 3 from 9 November 1944 to b March 1945* when it 
vrs3 discontinued. Twenty-nine classes between 2 February 1942 and 
6 May 1945 graduated 1510 officers, with 246 non-graduates* 

Officer Training 

Training of officers had to be given top priority in the program 
of the CUP. Mobilization plans called for the almost immediate 
activation of 51 41 UP battalions 30/ and there /ere no trained 
officers tc command them or act as instructors* The nucleus of the 
corps consisted of those officers who lied been doing military police 
work throughout the country at various pests, camps and stations, 
many of them on a part-time basis and in addition to other duties, 
and the officers of the three HP battalions and four UP companies 
which comprised the peace-time CMP* To augment this nucleus, 
authorization was given The PMO to have commissioned from civil 
life the necessary officer personnel for the eorps* 21/ 

Beginning December 1941 applications for commissions were 
solicited from former World war I officers, formal Reserve officers, 
enlisted men of the Regular Army with eight consecutive years of 
service, four of ahem In a noncommissioned grade, and non-c omad ssi oned 
Vat •-•ran* of World Vf&r I who possessed outstanding civilian qualifi- 
cations * These categories were later extended to include civilians 
without military experience but otherwise qualified, as law enforce*- 
raent officers, investigators and lawyers* Boards of officers 
screened the applications and invited in for personal interviews 
those whose records appeared to .indicate they would meet the re- 
quir -nentSo The boards 1 recommendations were forwarded to the 
AGO and commissions were issued* Upwards of 50,000 applications 
were screened by the boards ar.d approximately 4001 applicants were 
commissioned in the CMP, 1293 of them by June 1942 * The officer 

|0 / ,/p letter, AG07 AG 201.6 (1-2-42) HR-*, dates 2 Jar 42 
31/ rtB letter, AGO, AG 320*2 (1-1-42) HR-H-C, dated 2 Jan 42 
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personnel was farther augmented by the calling to active duty of 
snch Reserve officers from the combat branches aa bad not already 
been called and transferring them into the CMP-. 

Few if any of these officers had had any recent military 
experience* many of them none at all, and none of then had had any 
training in military police work* 

The first class of 215 officers, a 'aajority of whom had hald 
coimteiors in World War I, began work 2 February 1942 - A second 
class, equal in size, and similar in character, opened 6 April 
1942, but for this class the course was increased to nine weeks* 

Only two classes were trained at Fort l$rer.» 

When the B3C School was moved to Fort Oglethorpe plans were 
made to accomodate 800 officers at a time and pri vide training 
fur three categories of students — a Refresher School for re- 
commissioned officers, an Advanced School for officers with 
military police experience... enc an Investigators School which 
covered both Io/alv.y and criminal investigation work.. The School 
was further departmentalized at that time by the creation of de= 
partments of Basic Tactics, Weapons, Physical Training and law 
and Administration, each concentrating on broade: t rat Hint in its 
specific fields 

During the period of 6 July to 28 November, when the PMC- 
School Center was moved to Fort Custer, seven Refresher classes 
had graduated a total of 1183 officers and six AovanceJ classes 
had graduated 373 

The time allocated to the courses had proved satisfactory 
eu.£*pb for the Refresher classes ? The original tfix-weeks* course 
was extended to eight and later to 12 weeks, because it wa3 found 
that not enough time had been allowed to cover adequately all the 
subjects necessary to bring up-to-date officers who had had no 
contact with things military for 20 years end others, fresh from 
civilian life, although perhaps highly qualified in lew or investi- 
gation, who could not bo expected to absorb fcasi< military nnd techni- 
cal MP subjects in less time> The Refresher course wss finally 
reduced to six weeks when it was found that of fleer a were being 
assigned for training who had already reoei^eil, cither at the school 
or through actual experience, a baric military buckgrcund * 

On 20 November 1942 preparations were made to move the school 
to Fort C-uster, Michigan, and the mo vs was accomplished in time to 
continue instruction on 5 December* 
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In March 1943 tho last Refresher class, No, 15, entered th® 
school;, and when it completed it3 course this program was discon- 
tinued and a new ^-weeks’ 1 Officers Basic Course was trubsti tuted , 

The first class in this course, designed for officers recently trans- 
ferred from other branches of the Amy, started work 21 May 1943 , 

Officer students were organized for administrative purposes 
into provisional companies. Instruction was conducted by the nine 
academic departments of the school, each contributing appropriate 
portions of its special curriculum in its own way,. Students 
were considered on duty from reveille to taps, and for many months 
a two-hour supervised study period five nights a week was obligatory, 
except on those nights when night problems were held.- 

Officers completing the Refresher , Advancod and Basic courses 
were sent after graduation to all the sor.-ice comaands for assign- 
sent to every type of military police unite . Officers who came 
originally from MP units were sent to the school on temporary duty 
and returned to their units upon completion of the course 

Officers graduated froE the courses cannot b© considered as 
outstanding or the reverse by virtue of tfnlr training there alone 6 
All had backgrounds that before attending the school lvid proven then: 
generally capable or incapable- Indicative of the generally high 
calibre of student officers, however, is the fact that of a total of 
9926 who attended the School in all courses, only 799, or 8 ,06 per 
cent, failed to graduate . Failure to graduate did not aecouearily 
indicate academic failures in th© case of officers? some were cue to 
sickness and some to transfers before completion of the course* 

Officer Candidate Training 

In March 1942,100 officer candidates selected from existing 
MP units W9re enrolled in a special class at the Cavalry Officer 
Cati'iLdate School at Fort Riley and 95 were graduated and commission- 
ed 30 May, the only class to attend that school 0 Sonus I50 ,uore 
officers tvro later obtained by enrolling m average of 10 officer 
cantlidates in each class conducted during April .and May 1942 at the 
Infantry GCS at Fort Banning > In addition to the basic 00S course* 
offered at th9 Infantry and Cavalry schools the PMGO prepared a 
program of branch technical subjects and sent off! cans to the school* 
to conduct classes in them- This method of training officer candi- 
dates was cSsnlnatcd by the establishment of the Military Police 
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Officer Candidate School, as of 1 July 3.942 » ^2/ 

The first class of the WHtary Police Officer Candidate School 
was enrolled at Fort Oglu l r^e, Georgiy 4 July ‘1.942, with 100 
candidates a Its mission was to train these spjci0.1y elected en- 
listed sen In basic Military and military police subjects and qualify 
thaa for cctuaisalaca as second lieutenants la iho CMP . 

A 12 wrecks 8 course was preparedc It Included such baiic sill- 
tary and branch technical subjects as Weapons , Tactics, Traffic , 

Law, Administration, Police Methods, Criminal Investigation, and 
Ft^ysical Training 0 It was found that the 12 *e»aek 3 1 ’* progrsn did 
not provide sufficient time to train the candidates in all the 
matters a ssilitaxy police officer is required to Know, and the 
course, under a directive effecting all ASF officer candidate 
schools, was increased to 17 weeks r, 

The overall training program remained basically the same 
from the inception of the school, though the subject matter of 
branch technical subjects was considerably revised to keep abreast 
of developments in doctrine and procedures 0 

During the first part of 1942 the activation of a large number 
of MP units created a demand for trained 3CP officers far greater thun 
the supply., Since Military Police units offered a limited field from 
which Officer Candidate School landidates could bo selected, candl— 
dates were drawn from all branches of the service = An effort was 
marie, however, to select men who had been doing mi.litaiy police work 
or whose civilian experience was such that they were potentially 
qualified as MF officers . This condition gradually remedied itself 
with the activation of more Military Police unite and the opeauag 
of the Military Police Replacement Training Center <> 

The academic program was handled by the nine departments of the 
fMO School, each department supplying such appropriate portions of its 
curriculum as applied to the Instruction of officer cardlrij tea and 
as could be crowded into the 17=woekc 9 schedule » 

The 17~weeks° course called for 890 hours of instruction, averag- 
ing 52 hours of instruction per wee k, and includes , by acacaralc dspart- 
msrtsj 39 hours of basic instruction, including eight hours of night 
problems, 183 hours of Weapons, 157 hours of Taotics, including 11 hour 3 
of night problems, 85 hours 071 Law, Administration and Military 

32/ SOS latter, file SPTRS FM3 0C3 75*15 =42), subjects "Officer 7 
Candidate School 0 B 
2 U Memo S3 5 0=29*43 ASF, 25 May 43 







Govarnwent.,, 60 hour® on Traffic , including four on night problems,, 

4fl hours on Police instruction* 25 on Criminal Investigation* 31 
on Physical Training and First Aid 8 24 on Instructional Methods* 
two hours on Infiltration Courses*, sis hours on lexical instructions:, 
69 hours on physical conditioning and drills and 57 hours on 
ceremonies* orientation* and "reserved for commandant* 1 * 

In the military police technical subjects,, su^h as finger® 
printings report writings law and adad.r&utraiion * where a ndixLnuai 
of field work was necessary* instruction was largely carried on 
in classrooms by lectures and conferences Subjects involving 
tactics t traffic control town patrol* riot control and the like 
wero taught In the classroom until the subject had been sufficiently 
outlined and then the candidates ware taken into the field fcr appli^ 
cation and field problems. Whenever possible 3 field and combat eon® 
ditione were simulated, 

Educational procedure consistently followed the mechanics of 
instructions outlined in Fit 21=5* Instruction was centralised and 
all instructors wore members of the school staff * Administration 
was a separate function handled by officer? who did not act as 
instructors* Extensive use was made of training films, film strips s 
graphic charts* working models of wer.p inn 8 terrain boards* sand 
tables* and similar side* 

Frequent tests were given to students to obtain a continuous 
check or their progress. Instruction in each subieot was concluded 
by a test* and where the course was of longer duration la respect 
to hours allocated* testa were given at the conclusion of each phase 
of instruction,; 

Supervision aj>f inspection on instruction was continuous, 

Jxne rlenced officers observed and contributed auggeabiens and eon- 
0 tractive criticism * Administrative company conmunders attended 
classes with their companies to observe the aptitudes and progress 
of their candidates , The Department of Instructional Methods con- 
tinually checked on the mechanics and techniques of Instruction* 

Candidates were considered on duty and under ebiervetion day 
and night* end a high standard of discipline was maintained at all 
times. Two hours of evening study in a supervised study hall was 
mandatory five nights a week 8 and the instructors generally kept 
themselves available for evening instructio.no The OCS students 
were organized as e battalion and members of the ass dor elasu 
rotated in command pcaLticRS, 

The first 19 OCS classes* between July 1942 an* October 1943* 
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followed 12-weeks courses; with the 20th end subsequent classes the 
course took 17 weeks The first class had a quota of 100j from the 
2nd through the 19th the quota was increased to 200; the 15th 
through the 19th Classes had quotas of 1Q0 S and all. subsequent 
classes had quotas of 50? 

Classes were enrolled and commenced approximately ©very three 
weeks . This method of staggering classes maintained a strength 
of 800 to 1000 candidates in training* Between 1 July 1942 and 
30 June 1944 a total of 3340 candidates were graduated from the UP 
OCS and commissioned in the CMP? The total of nongraduates for the 
same r *ried was 719? Graduates were generally earmarked for overseas 
du+'" *»t wore first given three months’ duty at hcae, either In the 
Leadership School of ths MPftTC 5 as & training officer of the RTO, 
cr with a service command uait? 

Bue to the high preliminary requirements and the quality of 
training at the 0CS 5 officers coaadcsioned In the GUP were, on tho 
average, highly qualified to hold coansiasioitflo If during the course 
a candidate showed particular inaptitude or lack <:f leadership he 
was recommended for di ami seal by the instructors or administrative 
company coaosandars , arasdned by the Faculty Board and either adjudged 
a non=graduat© or permitted to finish the course,. 

Every candidate for commission enrolled in the QGS was theoret- 
ically,; and in most cases actually, endowed with e specialized back- 
ground . Failure to graduate could in nearly every case be attributed 
to improper selection? 

Training ef Enlisted Mon 

■Individual training of enlist ad personnel in the GUF was con- 
fined during 1942 f 1943 .* and 1944 to the schooling of investigators 
and military government specialists*, In January 1945, an Enlisted 
Train and Town Patrcl course and an Enlisted Security course were 

added? 

The first course to become a part of the curriculum ©f the 
Provost Marshal General 5 s School was the Kilitaiy Police Invest!-- 
gators Course later designated as F£=-I ? which opened its first 
class on 6 July 1942? %J Between that date and 1 January; 1945, 
2550 sutdants ware trained and graduated? Its Elusion was to 
train specially selected enlisted men for investigative work,, both 
in personnel security and loyalty checking and in Investigating 

2^~”wxTT© tter s AG 220*63 FK Gen Sofc, dated 13 June 42 




crlnes involving or against military personnel? 

Prerequisites for the course included a college education , 
preferably legal* experience in police work or in conducting investi- 
gations of a legal or criminal nature, and outstanding ability, per- 
sonality and discretion ? The original course of instruction included s 
basic military training, physical training and first aid, weapons, 

Army orientation, military law and administration* military govern- 
ment, police methods, counterintelligence procedures,, and investi- 
gative methods? 

Classes numbered through 13 (6 July 42 to 20 October 43) were 
of eight weeks' duration, then the course was expended to ten weeks 
with the enrollment of else* 14 on 4 October 1943 . Demand for In- 
vest! gators- in October 1944 was such that an attempt was mode to 
crowd the course into four weeks, and one class was put through, but 
this was not sufficient time to include essential instruction and subse- 
quent courses have required six weeks? Under the ten-re eke 8 program, 
covering a total of 456 hours of instruction* 49 hours were devoted 
to basic training, 46 to physical conditioning, first aid end judo, 

Id to police adainietration, procedures and internal security, 28 to 
weapons training with pistol, shotgun, submachine gun and grenades, 
six to d lit ary government, three to combat counterintelligence, 49 
to law and admini at ration, jurisdiction, search and seisure, court 
procedure and laws of evidence, ten to Army orientation, and 247 hours 
to the details ef criminal investigative prooeiur* ? This included 
lectures, demonstrations, laboratory work Ad field work and covered? 
observation and description, surveillance, interrogation, undercover 
work, report writing, specialised shooting, scientific criminology, 
preservation and handling of evidence, sabotage methods, raids, crime 
( 3eenc search, technique and mechsn5.es of arrests, narcotics, leek studies, 
fingerprint identification and ether related subjects ? 

A special coarse for Mr Force enlisted parecnnal, known at first 
as the Military Police Special Investigators Course and later as the 
AW Investigators Course, was organised in December 194- &J and con- 
tinued through 20 August 1943ft with seven classes of 135 men each and 
a total of 854 graduates* This was an eight-weeks' course and followed 
substantially the same program* 

The third group to bo trained the Occupational Military 

Police, later designated Military Qeveramant Enlisted Course* 26/ 

2S/ SOSfletter , SFTRS 353 (AAF) (11-2-42) , dated 2 Nov 42 
2fi/ SOS letter, SPTRS 352 (WO >(5-26-43), dated 3 June 43 
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The course wa3 activated at Fort Custer XI January .1943 22/ ®ud 
continued through 16 Hovember 1944, graduating 21 classss with a 
total of 1703 students o Its mission was the training o 1 sp?clal>' 
qualified ^ r. lie tod men for the policing of occupied foreign terrd- 
torles^ and prerequisites for attendance included colieie graduation, 
the ability to speak, write and translate at least one foreign 
language, having traveled or lived In a foreign country* and on age 
limit of 30 years , 

This was an eight weeks'- course totalling 364 hours of inst:?uc« 
tion, divided into 53 hours of basic training, 35 hours on criminal 
investigation, eight on lew and administration, 32 on physical train- 
tug, 54 on police training, 18 on tactics, 50 on traffic c^'.trol, 55 
on weapons training, eight on Army orientation, oncl 51 hours to 
the details of sHitary government - This inoludod the history of 
TsUitar^ government, rules of land warfare, proclanatiaos and 
ardinane<3S fl arrests, searches and seizures, tribunals, public 
relations and propaganda, backgrounds of major Axis powers, ani 
problems of military governments 

Except for the quality of the personnel uttonc i.ng the courses 
for Enlisted Investigators and Military Government, all of the 
factors, both favorable and otherwise, discussed ur,der “Service Schools’' 1 
and "Training P ^ ‘.ci^ities ,, were present . 

The quality of the personnel to be trained waw in practically 
all Instances *?^h higher than average * Jn those i’sw Instances 
where students fell below average It was generally due to the fact 
that authorising agencies did not screen sufficiently close the 
qualifications of mn selected for training according to Wax Depart- 
ment quota letters o 

For purposes of administration, the clause? wore organised as 
provisional companies, and the academic program was handled by the 
nine departments of instruction, eaoh contributing appropriate 
compTOonts of its subject matter to furnish welX=r«unded courses^ 

Snltated men graduated from courses of instruction at the RSQ 
School were on the average highly qualified to perform the duties 
for which they had been trained. Reports from overseas theaters and 
service commands lead to the conclusion that justification for the 

22/ SOS latter, SFTH5 352.11 (PMa)(i2“2S-42), dated 4 Jsn 43 ” 
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schooling given the enlisted investigators may be found in the 
results of investigations conducted by then of subversive and 
crin&nel activities, pilferage and black-market operations * Most 
of the graduates of the school ware used as sergeant investigators 
with Counter Intelligence Detachments and teams in foreign theaters 

It Is not known how many, if any, of the enlisted men graduated 
from the Military Government course were ever used as occupational 
military police. Because of their high calibre a large percentage 
of them subsequently attended OCS and after being commissioned 
many of them fewnd their way into the Military Government or Civil 
Affairs divisions as officers. Some of the remainder may have 
been picked up from replacament centers or elsewhere and used on 
AMG teams overseas, but so far as i3 known there was nc organised 
movement to use these specialists in jobs for which they had been 
trained * 

Replacement Training 

Replacement training of military police personnel was 
commenced in April 1942 with the activation of th® Military Police 
Replacement Training Center at Fort Rilay, Kansas, for the purpose 
of training inductees in basic military subjects and preparing 
them in branch technical subjects sufficiently to produce qualified 
soldiers and military policemen for loss replacement, 38/ 

The Replacement Training Center was opened with tiro training 
battalions , the 26th and 27th, organized as ooapltta T/C units. 

In September 1942, the 28th Training Battalion was activated and in 
October the 29th was added. In accordance with ths mere to assemble 
all MP training installations at one training area, 22/ the Center 
wna moved to Fort Custer, Michigan, one battalion at a time as each 
completed its cycle of training, the first on 5 April 194? and 
the last 31 May 1943a At Fort Custer a fifth battalion, the 30th 
was activated 15 May 1944, bringing the strength dose to >000, 

Between April 1942 and October 1944, when it was discontinued., 
approximately 42,000 trainees passed through the Center o Of theee, 
218 were sent to Officer Candidate School, 1662 to specialist 
schools, 3601 were transferred to AGF, ASF or AAF units, 5572 were 
transferred to replacement depots end ports of embarkation, and 309 
died or were discharged* Some 1048 ©thsrsremained until the Center 
was closed, as training oedres, overhead, etc*, then were sent to 
Gamp Joseph T, Robinson, Fort Lewis and other replacement centers* 

Aii/ WO letter, AG 353 (2-19-42 dated 15 March 42 

39/ WD letter, AG 320*2 (U“23**42)CB— I=3P-M, dated 25 ^ov 42 
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The as £lgurea are Indicative rather than complete , since they ac- 
count for only 12 .410 of the trainees -> No breakdown o If output 
figures is available for eight months of 1942, for January and 
February of 1943.* or for April and Kay 1944 - 

'£he training of enlisted Military Police after November 1944 
was accomplished by and for the AGF at Camp Robinson, Arkansas, Tilth 
tsro=«oaIcc 4 courses In branch technical subjects fund shed approximately 
100 enlisted men a month* These men were all taken from the Infantry, 
A5FTC, and had all completed the 17 wesks 8 basic course* The I7K10 
detailed 14 officers to accomplish this training and prepared th» 
training programs * 

In this connection it should be pointed out that until 1944 
men trained at the KPRTG were used only as loss replacements in 
overseas units., Nona of these trained men were available for any 
IIP units in this country or for the activation ef new !4P units* 

As a consequence, well -trained military police were diverted to 
other branches, while the majority of military police units could 
net get nan trained as military policeman. 

Training was carried on under the provisions of UTF 19~2, 
published 7 April 1942, one day prior to the aetivatio:* of the 
Center » which outlined a 13-waek program of basic military, 
tactical, technical and specialist training for Inductees received 
direct from the reception centers. The first period of five weeks 
was devoted mainly to close order drill, discipline and courtesy, 
and preliidnury Instruction and rang? practice in rifle, pistol, 
revolver, shotgun, submachine gun, light and heavy mad line gun, 
bayonet;., hand grenade and riot club* Instruction in these subjects 
was carried over inte the second eight --weeks" peri, ad , (hiring which 
military police subjects were stressed, including mi lit ary law t 
criminal investigation, traffic control and police procedures* 

The original 13 week program was increased under WTP 19-201 in 
November 3.943 by four weeks, the last three of whi ch were devoted 
to basic tssa training which included much field work and extern^ 
sive tactical maneuvers and bivouacs* 

Basic military subjects, consuming about 70 percent of the 
training period, were decentralised to the companies, and icstruc « 
tion was carried on by qualified company officers under the super- 
vision of company commanders, battalion staff and regimental 3—3 « 
Branch technical instruction was coriducted in a centralised manner 
by technical instructors attached to S-3, and was standardised ard 
uniform* 

Extensive use was made of slides, film strips, training film, 
and skits written by the instructors for 91 actors illustrating 
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visually and vividly the situation# brought out in the instruction* 
Who never possible* tho entire phase of explanation, demonstration,, 
application, discussion and critique was carried on out-of-doors * 
Military discipline and courtesy, neatness and bearing wore stressed 
at all ticwa; troops were moved with precision to show the appearance 
of seasoned, wel ^disciplined men j and trainees were cor. aider©! as 
under training in all their activities from reveille to tape* 

So officer personnel was assembled from existing KP battalions, 
eervioo commands, graduates of the officer courses at the M 
School, and WP graduates fro® the Infantry and Cavalry OCC® The 
enlisted training cadre cam* from the Cavalry Replacement Training 
Center at Port Riley* 

Trainees were received directly from the reception centers and 
were attached urns signed to the battalions . Many of them were in» 
correctly classified for military police training, due to short 
stature end limit lag defects* A considerable number were completely 
unsuited by lack of education* For marly a year one complete 
company was trade up of men vho lied to be taught to read and write 
end who could not complete ©van basio training in that time, Re- 
peated complaints of the quality of men being sont to the Center 
finally resulted in an or der from The Adjutant General i e Office 
setting forth certain minimum qualifications for men (earmarked for 
the PMPo 40/ This did some good, but by no means eliminated the 
problem since many undesirable a continued to be received* 

Most of the officers had had recent experience in military 
training or military backgrounds, regular or reserve, which fitted 
them for their jobs, and instruction conducted by company officers 
was, on Idie whole, excellent, As the organisation grow, the 
officers « staff was augmented mainly from the EfflP OCB graduate a 
who showed greatest press! $t as instructors* Those of flows detailed 
as Assistant S-S (Plans and Training) officers and instructors in 
technical subjects, unfortunately, had no background of experience 
in those subjects, so were forced to teabh almost entirely ft" on 
reference material * 

The enlisted cadre, recruited from existing MP units and the 
Fort Riley Cavalry Replacement Training Center, was for Hi* most part 
a w»li~ trained and competent unit* The military polio* wore used as 
line or field noEoME&ssioned officers and assistant instructors, 
while the former cavalry trainees wore employed in administrative 

jgnnrBw o ri ^ — - 
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capacities c As tine passed and the strength of the organisation 
increased, and es it became necessary to replace enlisted cadres, 
trainees who had shown particular aptitude and intelligence were 
held over and used to augment the cadre a Some of the best instruc- 
tors were developed through this channel, because their work and 
capabilities had been constantly observed over a period of 17 weeks 
and continued repetition of the same instruction to class after 
class of trainees thereafter eventually qualified them as experts ? 

At Fort Riley, when the Replacement Training Center had only 
two training battalions, the barracks, day-rooms, mass halls and 
other physical facilities were of the best and contributed greatly 
to high morale ? When two more battalions wore added snail mobili- 
zation-type buildings were erected to house the trainees, far 
bo low the quality of the permanent buildings but not sufficiently 
so to lower morale te an appreciable extent? Lack of class-room 
type buildings frequently made It necessary to use b .arrack buildings 
and warehouses for instruction, which did not contribute to highest 
efficiency? After the move to Fort Custer adequate housing facili- 
ties eliminated these troubles.? Range facilities at both stations 
wera excellent.-. At Fort Riley there were sufficient outdoor train- 
ing areas to accomodate two battalions., but not enough for four) 
at Fort Custer there was plunty of room? At Fort Riloy the beet 
natural facilities * r ere available for training in traffic control, 
for field and combat exerciaos, for bivouaoe and right pro bl«ms? 

The situation at Fort Custer required that many facilities and 
training aids had to be improvised r 

With four battalions at Fort Riley the Military Police Re- 
placement Training Center was carrying a capacity load, con- 
sidering h- sing and training facilities, and when a fifth was 
activated after tho move to Fort CuflttfV that station about reached 
its capacity limit? The officer and enlisted cadre iras by that 
time so experienced ead had been through so many ( raining cycles 
that several additional battalions could have beer, staffed simply 
by providing the necessary increase in officer personnel * 

References, texts and manuals were available in sufficient 
number.. Training aids were at first scarce and it was necessary 
to improvise, especially those used in technical Instruction ? 
Considerable ingenuity and ambition were displayed in the manu- 
facture of blackboards, sand tables, terrain boorcs, wooden work- 
•i models of weapons, elaborate devices to teach trigger— squeeze , 
and in the preparation of charts and the development of camcjuflaged 
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uniforms and equipment* 

Approximately 80 percent of the training was conducted out- 
doors , and as far as possible under simulated field conditions - 
On marches, when planes <vero available, troops were bombed with 
bags of flour; CU was employed and gas masks were usecL Sight 
alerts required an entire battalion to move into taLvouuic for the 
rest of the nights I light problems employed opposing forces, and 
put into practice all previous instruction in cower and conceal** 
sent j bo eu ting and patrolling,, fire techr-iquee, security and 
tactics 4 Night demonstrations elaborated on security <md in* 
volved night sounds, mcrvanont and observation? 

Instruction was conducted eight hours a day, six days a week, 
with additional night work on marches, demonstrations, blackout 
problems, maneuvers and blveuaoao Also, one two-hour night clues 
was held each week for the enlisted cadre and a sirilar period 
for officers,. Instruction procedure generally followed methods 
outlined in FM 21-5* TM 21-250 and TP 7-295* the lessen outlines 
breaking this down by time periods to assure proper use of ex- 
planation, demonstration, application and discussion- 

Every instructor was supervised by hie company cwtmander 
during the entire period of instruction* Battalion staffs super- 
vised closely and as - 1 in on some part of each period, and repre- 
sentatives of s <~3 spot-cheoked all instruction* It was extremely 
rare that any period of instruction missed supervision, and, to 
Insure that ne instructor undertook a period of Instruction with- 
out adequate preparation, all were required to have an outline of 
the matter to be covered with them at all times during instruction, 
usually in the form of notes on 3" x 5" cards. Three 1(1 eld officers, 
all former commanders of training battalions with a thorough knowledge 
of subjects and methods, were a part sf the S -2 staff mid made training 
inspection a constant activity^. 

Unit Training 

Though as scon as they were activated the T/O UP units of 
A OF combat organisations automatically became parts of the CUP, the 
Office of The Provost Marshal General had no jurisdiction over their 
organization, composition, personnel or training, except insofar as it 
assisted in drafting the tables of organisation and equipment for them 
and furnished proposed Mobilisation Training Programs for their basic 
and technical training 0 

Military Police units were assigned to divisions,, corps and 
armies on the basis determined by the need in each theater., 

Ordinarily each combat division had its MP platoon, each corps mi 




MP company and af.oh Army an UP battalion, but each of those tactical 
HP unite was trained at the scene of Its activation In accordance 
with the Ideas of its local commander, so that training method 9 
and results varied widely. The only additional function of the 
Provost Marshal Gsnaral in connection with this training was the 
supplying of doctrine later included in Field and Training Manuals 
and the training of souse of the officers» Sosos enterprising division 
commander s sent officers detailed or earmarked for MP duty to the 
Provost Marshal General- 9 School for specialised Instruction and Other 
graduates of the school eventually were assigned to combat outfits „ 

The school furnished training for 306 A OF officers in the Advanced 
Course between August 1942 and July 1944 , and 464 CMP officers were 
aent to AOF organisations during the same period 

For the most part, the training of combat MP units was 
accomplished by themselves # cn the job and while engaged in 
functional duties a Representatives of The Prcvost Marshal General 
detailed t* observe field maneuvers of some of the Larger unite 9 
had opportunities to make suggestions intended to improve the field 
efficient of the MP units they observed In eiaulatad action 0 

Considered as CMP personnel and organisations when they were 
first activated, a considerable number of Air Fore as military police 
units? then known a a AAF Ground Squadrons, later ad Military Police 
companies (Aviation) , were formed to furnish local security for AAF 
establishments as these were opened -. 

Officers and enlisted personnel were trained at several camps 
located in the South and, until these forces were absw.od bodily 
into the Air Corps, The Provost Marshal General furnished staff 
supervision and training teams of officers for their instructions . 
hater j, in June 1943, a «i*=weeks basic Military Police course f*r 
AAF Guard Squadron officers was offered by The Provost Marshal 
General 4 b School- A total of 366 Air Corps officers tiers trained.. 

As early as December 1943 a 13 -wo ok a v course for AAF enlisted 
investigators was established at the school and between that date 
and August 1943, 854 were graduated 

Except for the officer and enlisted personnel training at the 
Provost Marshal General" a School, after ths transfer of the AAF BP 
units to the Mr Corps in May of 1943, the training of the military 
police (aviation) was carried on by their own personnel under AAF 
supervision at Cssap Bsrkeley, Texas, Between 1 January 1942 anti l 
July 1945 , a total of 314 CMP officers had been assigned to duty with 

the -AF » 

During the early part of 1942 the organisation of the then 
numerous Army Service Forces Military Police unite activated in 




widely separated locations throughout the country resulted in a 
poor state of training, for several reasons s the FMGO was unable 
to control or supervise training; units were too widely scattered 
tc allow contrail ted supervision; inst allations end service contmr.da 
used the units for functional duty and training was incidental and 
haphasard; training facilities and supervisory staffs were lacking 
at moot installc cions; training locked uniformity; and as a rule* 
a poor typa of trainers and trainees were assigned to or transferred 
into unit3o. 

It was not until November 1942 that the Provost Marshal General' c 
Unit Training Center *t Fort Custer, Michigan was established.- 11/ 
Thereafter most of the units formed in this country were activated and 
trained at this Center, though because of the lit! ted capacity of 
Fort Custer it became necessary to activate some units at. sub- 
activation centers at Camp Maxey, Camp Swift, Camp Gordon and Camp 
McCain., Teams of four officers each were sent to these camps to 
supervise the activation and training B All of th«ss units were 
subsequently sent to Fort Custer for refresher training prior to 
shipment overseas- 

Uni t training was greatly improved as a result of this 
centralisation*, Basic military training was conducted by company- 
line officers anrt technical MP training by company officers ex» 
peilencod in military police duties and graduates of special officers’ 
classes at the IUG Sc ho ole Enlisted specialists were trained by the 
PMO School ©r those cf other branches 0 Visual training aids were 
employed whenever practical*, Discipline was strictly enforced at all 
times and field or combat conditions were simulated whenever posfib'l® 
during training, with the final, two weeks’ training conducted in .a 
bivouac area under field conditions*- Frequent inspections by the 
Inspection, or Advisory Liaison Branch of the fSIGO were made to deter* 
adne the state of training and readiness for overseas shipment*, 

While every post, camp and station in the country had it.s own 
MP unit, varying in else from platoon to battalion strength, accord- 
ing to its own immediate needs, and the reception centers and train- 
ing camps in operation prior t.o Pearl Harbor all organised MP units 
as a matter of functional necessity, it was not until January 1942 
that any uniform training program was ready., and JfffP 19~X was issued 
in mimeographed f^rao This was designed specifically for MP ZI 
battalions., ®nd provided for basic and technical training in all 
the tasks forseer at that time for this type of unite. A revision 

WD letter, AG 320,2 (11-23-42) OB-X-SP-M, dat sd 25 Nov 42 ‘ 
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•f HTP 19-i in Slay 1945; added training lor KP Escort Guard Companies , 
AGF tactical units, UP companies (Aviation) s Mi 5 cospani zb (pest, 
camp and station), cad 21 companies,. 

In ilajr 1943 WTP 19*1 was again revised find in July 1944 BTP 
19=2, the program still in ass in 1943, was published 0 This outlined 
training requirements for all types of military police units, addins 
also Prisoner of bar Processing companies and Criminal Investigation 
platoons and sections*. Six weeks of the program were devoted t© 
basic training under IfiTP 21-=3, except when screening shewed tin full 
period to be unnecessary} seven weeks wore devoted to he sic technical 
training under MTP 19-1} and from three to tight weeks were cevoted 
to training under MTP 19*2, depending on the time available-. 

In the early stages of training, facilities for unit training 
were almost everywhere inadequate and in many cases wholly ds.fi •=> 
ciant . In many cases, especially with units located in former 
CCC c?qpBj, proper ranges ware not available end training adds lacking*. 

Thoae units which had on opportunity to train *t the BIG Unit 
Training Caster at Fort Cuoter, and tho.se which went through a re-- 
fresher course there, !iad the advantage of all the facilities of 
the JPMQ Training Center and the FJG School and the supe.rvirion of 
experienced instructors o The Staff of the Provost lisrclicl General 11 s 
Bait Training Center consisted of officers who had tad coaaetdarable 
prior experience either at the KSG School or the MP Replacement 
Training Center, and who made up the regimental ar..d battalion staffs* 
The Company commanders and company officers were those permanently 
assigned to the units*. Some difficulty was experienced because manji 
of tiie company officers did not have sufficient training background!? 
to handle company training efficiently, so it was necessary that the 
regimental and battalion staffs csrry a great tmrtiin of th© ±a~ 
at ruction as wall as conduct nightly officer andttneaamLssionod 
officer schools to prepare company cadres for the fell aim; day* s 
instruction*. 

Specialists outside the Corps of miliary Police or the Army, 
such as Federal Bureau of Investigation or state polios officers 
were called upon to aid in the training ©f Cl units*. Thera was no 
authorisation for a permanent enlisted overhead which could be ussd 
aa assistant instractere or demonstration troops*, Ifheti these became 
necessary, as in the Escort Guard Company unit training program, 
special courses of instruction were provided at special officer and 
nonconm ssioned schools conducted four nights ci weeks The lick ci. 
experienced training officer personne]. assigned to units upca 
activation end sc heduled to gc overseas with them led to the adoption 
of a practice extremely detrimental to the units = that o.. trans* 
ferring green officers into urdte about to be shipped in o::’dar t« 
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retain as instructors of new units the officers who had gene 
through a cycle of training. 

Generally there was insufficient, time for completing unit 
training durinj the period from the program’s inception in September 
1941 to June 1944? In some instances it was even nocesaary to place 
units on extended field service with enlisted men who had not com- 
pie tad basic training. The Unit Training Center waa established to 
JT'^fce up deficiencies, and whenever possible, units in need of 
additional training were assigned there.-. Training time was lest when 
units in training were required for poet fatigue details or other 
duties or when enlisted filler personnel was late In arriving. 

Personnel proved the principal stumbling-block to adequate unit 
training , particularly in 1942 and 1943? in spite of an order which 
specified minimum qualifications for men to be trained for military 
police -. 42/ Personnel selected was not always competent for the 
performance of KP duties , even with training, for a se ise of 
individual responsibility is- essential for such work, Varying 
levels of training SEErng personnel made it necessary at times to 
provide basic tr;iining for all or a ma^or pert of a ur.it before 
advanced or technical training could be undertaken, Change® in 
personnel policy,, resulting In frequent turnover, proved handicaps 
in the unit training program. 

Another serious prtslilem at the outsat wee that of supply, 

Prior to the activation of units there were no UIC T/E s , with the 
result that sufficient weapons and vehicles were not available to 
carry on proper training, and it was acme time before uhie situation 
could be corrected? 

Field and class work in the UTC program was carried on within 
the framework of each unit’s T/O, with unit officers acting as in- 
structors under supervision of the UTC staff Pour training 
regiinsate "ere organised, each consisting of two or more training 
battalions- Training schedules, coordination of areas, ranges, end 
other facilities were function of UTC J Functional tr.lning 
programs were organized according to the particular unit’s duties. 
Educational procedures were established in current S4TP » and as 
designed for each functional unit as follows s 

MP Battalions (ZI) -- Vfeek-end convoys praviclsd training in 
town and traffic trrtrol-? An instance »f field training is cited 
from Fort Ord, whore three coifpant.es of the training battalion w^ro 
assigned to active guard duty at aviation plants and, by rotation, 

g7 615=73-42, dated 30 Dec 1942 ~ 
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*no company was kept on intensive training during a seven*®enth 
period In 1942*43 * 

Poet „ Camp and Station Company — During the uxdt training 
period Post, Camp end Station cempsuiae at Port Gunter U?C re- 
ceived practical experience nith the station Military PoSAce and 
sores unite worked with the Michigan State Police * Classes In the 
principles of town patrol and traffic control were supplemented 
by field observation and experience in nearby cities and leave 
centers ® 

Prl acner of War Escort Guard companies devoted an increasing 
amount s.f tiiso to speci al instruction and after late 1943 received 
practical experience in their duties ® 

Prisoner of War Processing companie s were givwi extensive 
functional training, including £88 hours of processing prisoners^ 

Each company section was trained in its function md ten complete 
platoons were formed, one platoon processing another, with the ob~ 
Active of attaining a speed of one Pff a minute o During their 
training approximately 2500 German PW s a were processed by the 161st 
and 162nd PAP Companies » 

C riminal Investigation Sections , during their period of 
training at the UTC, wars assigned to work with the Michigan State 
police^ Each man was assigned to duty with a ntatt* trooper and his 
work was observed by his own company officers, by UTC staff in- 
structors, and by the director of training of the state po'Aioe, the 
later furnishing a written report on each nasi - To provide varied 
experience, assignments were often changed fret, one part of the state 
to another* 

In September 1942 an Instructor Observer group wan organized 
in the PMGO to inspect the personnel and training of newly activated 
HP units, and in June .1943 this became the Inspection Branch, later 
known as the Advisory liaison Branch* The Branch inspected ASF units 
selected for overseas service for compliance with the POM directives, 
and made periodical Inspections of other Affi* Ml* units nerving in the 
United States, mailing recommend sti one to improve their efficiency,. 
Those inspections included compliance with training programs, methods 
and doctrine p and discussing with organisation commanders matters of 
personnel, equipment, organization and training® 

Alien the PMU School was moved from Fort Custer to Fort Sam 
Houston in October 1944 and the PJUG UTC was diacontinuM, unit 
training had already practically ceased and the large majority of 
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units needed overseas had already completed training and had been 
shipped 

Unit training activities from January 1941 to July 1944 in 
the a one of the interior are in tfc® following table? 

1'IPE OF UHIT AM) HUMBER CRAIIIED 





ZX Bus 


EG Cos 


PC4S Cos 


ZX Cos 


PsVP Cos 


Total 


Received units 
training at 
Ft Custer UTC 


10 


210 


n 


12 


4 


247 


Revd (felt Trng 
elsewhere in El 


90 


104 


3 


13 


6 


2.21 


Reed Refresher 
Xrne at Ft 
Custer UTC 


15 


29 


1 


5 
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115 


343 ■ 


~ 20 


30 


* 10 " 


518 
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RP. 11 9 


EG Cos 


FC&S Cos 


ZI Con 


HIT Co® 


Total 


Overseas 


35 


27 


18 


10 


4. 


% 


'.lone of Inter! or 9.B 


32 




1 


/■, 

jC 


'S3 


Disbanded 


37 


255 


1 


.14 


2 
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PERSONNEL, OFFICE 03? THE PROVOST UARSHAL GENEIiAX 



HEADQOARTERS PMGO 

om- cit-a* 

oors Yian.j 



31 Jul 41 


5 


2 


31 Doo 41 


39 


54 


30 Jun 42 


130 


363 


31 Deo 42 


168 


341 


30 Jun 43 


183 


329 


31 Deo 43 


177 


314 


30 Jun 44 


175 


352 


31 Deo 44 


16S 


312 


30 Jun 45 


191 


345 


31 Deo 45 


1S4 


251 



CUSS IV IH3TALUTI0S3 l/ YC TAjL 

Cm- Ci-yA- Ea- PCW 
car* Tiaine Tfatcri " 






112 


76 


41 


150 


906 


127 


86 


51 


216 


958 


139 


99 


87 


374 


1235 


117 


59 


163 


234 


958 



V 

y 



CI«68 IV Installation* wora thoao located outaido the Militaxy 
District of Washington- Sea organisation Charts for location. 
Information on poroonnol in Class IV installations prior to 
30 June 1944 not oasnpleto,, 
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